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to toto write ^tec# *j5Ri ^ cw 

ctor, ctor, c^Rte «Rjfsfw %ro « c^Ttero i tow ^jm-twfw « tow 
tor teftTO TOR wste wrafl r§r^i i %7t? ^tot wi^jito faftTO ^ 
R^tewr wtr totcrj c*Tte? « toto i wt?rt wrfws 7tec*te i crfr 
to fte^*ttR c*n?i«i^«i 4$ tot r^Irsttor r^? 5 3fo*R <^*ir « '*fws 
fifgnRj? tew5 tjrtotc? to m totto Rrsnto « fafww ^g •cftfrr^ i 

’fllkfcl’JMW $fWTO 2} c ni7R? TOFJ R^faTO TOT CW *ffte CfirfW$ 
fwaifca ^rwa f*utf*Hi?i ism rhr tot r3)rsi^<i R*r fifwnro $crn to 
tot ^?n wr wtmwfw :>&<*<* cto i^b-s twjjwict Rawitew “TOiorcra 
tf^R f*P*R « ^g*f #^s TOST? TOUT'S RTO Rfwqp TOR 
RRtfRs id- (*ito) to Rtteroro R*r swifts ^ i RiR 

TOlfc RT^ WITO « RT*W TO7RRR RCS RSjtf *TT 4W* TO RSO? 7f*JJ 43 TO 
ROT®r C*R TO R3 I 4 csrfwcs WTtRTO? 3Jt*W Rf§R C^fTRt? 43^*rf*R 
S7R3 3TO W«I W373 TOTW%ST ^’Rt^ WC3 fi^f^CS ^=RR 
SWTt*f3 WR WR ■SJ^'tRR W^W 4Wl!> SR5?J SJRJCRI WTW 'S3 5 W3t ^ I TO3ft"CW 
3KR 4Wfcsft ‘RnROTCRJ $f®TO f333W fifRR 'Q SWft” %»fw 4Wtl> 

«W5 SfTO TO I 4WT3R3 f3R5 3RWR3RI 7110 SRS?f Tjl&RS 4#^$ TO 
‘RlRCR?*f3 >(%^: ^R 'Q tf^R f3RW ^ SWPf ^P R^fw 2R^ TO 
W3T ^ 43?. f33?W wtR«R W^fa 3l?R ^^sfR ^RfUR SfTOR ^Rf W 

~5$ I 

^RI TO^'S TO ct, t^R RTO 5 ^RT Tf^SR^ <3 ^TORflFR Wtt 

to *roi'8 <nfR$rc? Rt to tojt’t to toc^ ^r tosr i ^whtoi 
TjpnfsR*«'srttm r^, r^Ns to 6 ! r>r, ^s«r 7 ^ tf^R 
2fRR, «^5 Rf^CTWiR^ VBlftsW ^'^<3 ^ 7f®^c°R WR 

'<^H tr ^ i cvr f^R3t s{fcsj*f% ^3R*nft ^R% fiJ<RS7|t CTO ROTR %IW 
iRsi%^s fifTbtR ^Ctm ^ooi TOC^ vfl^ w « <J#f TTWRSR- 

f^ros T^cfm I (R GSfforc TRrgstTO Rules of Business ‘RI^I WCR 

Tf^R >3 fro^s 4H| dWM" 4 $ TOSfifa R^RRTO Rf^ 

TT^^f® tTOPP 'Sfl'IWTO TO f^TO* WTRC?R R« ^ | (R ^ptft 

^oo^-4 «TOR R^R-^m 7pp|f% CTO 5 ’5%-'^ Itors 

^'TRR TO ®^ 5 ^ W WT CTOs 4 ^ «fTOR ^WRR^ TOf tTOR* 

TOtRC^-fl RTO IR i 



fa*f® Wffl aaca 2PW3RI ^Tf v 3'$T?I sfaafras *(t ^ tr1®twT ^a^f, 

8 *19 af*R vQ vJj 8fi> C$RTf%f%a> ^npre 4a^ 'S#fw V *f9 

tlwa m 7 ^ cars af^ sraacaa wfHi faaraa taiftaa aret ^a i as£na aaaaa 
^F fifa^ER aTaTat%5TO itf *f9 af*R <ja^a, ^5#f^ (t m £Raa « 

2RPH 4<R ^8ft> C5RR •Sfg TOR *lfiwttf*l%tf*F® i$1l> Calfa 
mt > Itca^foa 5 tftro aff (cv cTO', cm cana mi ^a caapfa aaTO) «rcataa 

fTO3£R<t TO I 

a^lR aaTO SWafrsJ aaR ^IM TOR m atf^P mi mifilWW 

afro « tl^PT TOga TOTfa farora 'Q aftawita aiait to crore aaR ^jtor 
srrerfta* tor faaaa a^#re <j<sIh& afro « at area ar^ca? RrdtTOrt’ft >a 
careaaj to a^ta ^tta^pre 2Tf© tforo sr$ srtor mi ata% srewaSta 
^aiaa^ca cac*re faftfc v3 acaaj ajfs^wa aaro * aaaj faf*i§ sr®jaa 
asRfc 4a to^t i sm&i asfrfifoff Rfsa^ faaw wm aia% sffeaft 

7fo|^ mi ftfwS <ufe'^ a feta TOaR? ^ ^fH<J-'SBTtVJW ffe, TOR3 ^aRT 
TOaa, airfare a^aa cwr, tor $Ra fafta^, tors f^RiT^i $aara, 
TOR* Ca* 4a «P$fa, TORa SIT<R TOR aa$R CaFTOa, TOR? t**ta 
TOcaa aaar feata arfa^ TOa aarea i srcfife sr*st ^ifaroa* mrs TOara at# 
faai aiftf^ Rfrr^ TOa to srroa a^ra^t tor i 

mm atfaft a4 #afa a^arft anaTcroR tfroa -arcs wfsre to 
a^ffhs aaR «ito mi f#R ’tanfpf? mf$, 2Rnf*fro 

t%ro ajjprs;«a a«n*^7 Wft tohj faro f^-f^fTO sfroa 

cto tro^f jr, (R«n, « to fro rto ^fro c?rc^rc^f i 

arora tot araaiawa tor ^ TO-a^ frorota 

TOfaroa to an^sr a^roa i arora cas m car^to ^irora* <iiat mm f^Rnepr 
^®p v3 mm an^ tor ^fa csnanros wi to «#s TO-a^ 
ajanf 5 ^ io- ai*R ar^ « aifa^ (t m af^ ajeroa Rfa^ TOa 
ascaa i topr tos? TOwas ^r^rraas ^ airfa>c»ra croa, TORa 

Wa TOcaw mi ot? (ares) tare-^st-TOTa % farocas wn to 
’tf^s TOasfaf^ ca^a «faw%f%as tt^TO ar^ ^taacaa mfa^ TOa a^caa i 

^aj, fifa^ to «as tow a?Rt ^anroft a^ sfrore waaa facata 
mt osRT%f%as ^TOsr^ a^ata snafaas asRifa TOtaa w sfascga RtPfa* 
aafeaa ctot aR?tf% ^rfjfs ^afa i ^oo^ TOta tot sresifS faaaas 
aiaRca ■*Mwfi'a ^'saia *ra as.f?ft tor? an^faa* stcfRt ^ a^ i l^aas aTO f fit^ i a 
m aiRas aafea afara^ia ^a i w m aRa ^ ^a^gzaa asT^SR ^aifRs ^a ^as, 
faf^8 aaa^Rre acaj ^a^cgcaa to? arosica aai^ ^a i 



w tot tostot ws jr, cwt, wH; to 

to*Rt S TO to >tfw TO#t^t smM mi fif5J?R 
tot TOto wow wHit TOfop wrm « fsw i 

<psf^i^ $ tot *rfe?rTO jr@& tot >8 tos 

«PW»1% ^fTOT TO§?P JfWf I Tftvivr TORS TO 

TOft TOT mi *rcfifc CfiPPT^'S C^Rf^TOf I 

^T ^KiOTt ^ *ffaPTTO, item « ®fTO5 2WP TO C<fe 
to *n?jft TOT TOTt TOS ^Hto I 4OTT Sf!*tTO3 TO TOf® TOT TOm 
tost to tot « tot to t 


^5WJW C*fl$ ttW|fc*l ^Sf 

3f5T^# 

5f$JTR 

« 

«ll^lSt 

wm 






* 

‘RftflIWCi? 'Q tfTO? JT1 3TOI” W? SfTO^ ?iftl£? 

TO TO-?5TO «tfTO fifW ^tWf C<TCC^T I 

iff *n» ti^to *pr? t#m ?Rrnr? wrm w crot 4 
^tfro tor toiw? jjwi ?rt? ^wc*ij «tfvM wbi && iffSiroppp 

^SFTO *ITOM aw TO I vfi eTC^FT iff ^9 vrfsR <f!t(gcf oq^'Sff^fe ff ^s i#r 

ar$ « fiwc*rg tofj fro wuf^Pft 4?# to ^? i 4 to- 

?>frfl>? f?f®3 rto t#m9 <jr^ 5TO f?f%3 fro c 3 PR-^^; c m tob *ifiirTO 
f^Sal’R «RH, ?RH « ^5#? TO*fl*R, TO’Fs 3J# TjftTOt, «TW ^TOTO, 
totot « RS.-3 m «m to, '^gro wo fMw, tops? Mrw twrft f?ro 

^TCTlbRT TO 4?^f??? TOfC^^TO ^VO ^? l ?FT tff^T *fC9? fTO ^Mf??f^a 

c<m sjTOf? ff^ rsto ^nft wo to «}f^ *i$ to 

1 

^cro, fffspww ^ csm cto* ^gro stcfSt OTf ^ f^s ftfe csm fifSffc 

RTOT? ' S TC*JJ v§$J ^ijC 6 ! '5f < T5 ? f$t Sppt*f <K? i 1 $T§ t?f$f C^fCR? \i|foi4>!'®'S= CSf^PPJt^? 

TO cto* g?*ftai? *rjtot frorc? fro#® fffi> cto? totctj gt%*r 

WM < J i ^ c t TO3? i (7T TOW T#f51 *TC9? tro CTO? TO? TO f?f^3 
TO CTO? TO CTO ?CTO I TO-<J>ftfl>? fro trof*TTO TOf*P 5 iff *19 
TffTOTO CTO ?TfTOC?5 CTOT^S TOR ^1, TO?ff% 9 TO*f$ atffyf?5jf% 

TO*tt*R TO < J^ e t TO TOW l TOITO TO*tT?% TOJI ^ CRC5 ^CfR TO 
TOW I 

<T>ftfi>? RTO WII TO* TOST? ’rf^TOs ^TOW’tTO (\4tPl?»l R^) 
WITO 2f*f?R% ^fWT ^?° v ^ff?TO? TO TOR *RJTO TOlt I C*ft TOf 
ST5TO ?sW? RvSI’rf® TO^TORf WfK?s WJTO ?4gR^tt? TO TOlt TO^?s 
*RJTO I 

'=FT$5^ « *IT^ TOTSf, TO^? 5 « ^ 4RPPJI? ?^ TOHfS TOI 

TOTTO SfClstl ■’STfvf?* TOT TO ?TOT I 


fil^TO (TP ^ (^5% 

«iwrtw 

iff Rtroiar^ w ^ifof?^ ff ^tq 

^tfsRf sfcf?R R^2FRT TO <t»fwfT5 




TOFnwr ^i^5T stor to wij fipft afpn c fpR e r ^1>jfD<i 

cto «g$ *#f*i tosicto sm*m w ftwm i 4 apwsra fcvife « 

*fH 4? ^ $F*r*tJ « \|1s[^|?l Mfe ^Tt TO£$ l 

Mt*lt*l^ « ^' ! TR3 CTO 2Rsff i t'2R3 Wfcwvjij, MlbW ^1^ WJJf*f 

^fiRFT *1TO TOPTWJ C5%t $MtfcR I ^m ^13 TO ^t to tfMnM 
*rt#f*t M TOf ’tffan f^aif^vs wM-TOTPrtiRfa ut«ijw ^otsr « 

wittorj ^srj fMR §*iw*t fro 2 ^ ^rniro tom ^w i mroi cm 
W3j *tfroi$M top# *n#s <3 ipww to §*i1^a to i *rfwtai 
3«nro? cto* $ro? cbti tot TOf i to*#?® 2fmr c tm c f 3*fs# 

TO ffirRIUH I 

m to® %sf *rw ^rni^t *#pi sn^tro Miwto ®3R#^ *ifr 
TOTO f fTO#r® f3% TOTO^R I W1 2}«ICT ^RH TOR #PSR TOTOTO <R®S$ 

43 * to tofto c^, «£w, wi^w<5 4 mfs^ totto Mi « m9<j>®i<! 

topi *tpr totoh i 

siptmito <pftfDs w ™ 5 wwfiw toto 3TO% 

'Sffroro 'Shi toto *hj<ji i i ®?hi'5 i o’iX topi sms toto^tcto f3f*f8 <3 
TO3ifro srr wm srrrct m from ^<wich<i mi jpsto to 3# i 

^caj TO*[fte« ^fawtHM tosi M#® ttMsm cto* wi? 

^cro 43# Rif#*, srtroii« frocTOF ffeff C3fro mt3, mm 4 mi c*rm 3*# i 
TO*}f® topr 3 M Wsi 3 to i sulfite ^3 mf^s 

®f3TO® TO*|f# ’ifafatSs TOTO C 3 T'©t^T 3faCTO TOPt 7 T<Wlf®t® 

TO *ifra i 

2R#5 ’fi^ to ^rsrf^® to mrw^i jpj 

<JC*1 VW I 

^ f cbvrmM, 

b^V8 OTTO'f 

citron tf®ro £iw i 




TOTOrct* at^TO rr?i^rt rtcr? rti> caw ^ Rctm<i afo i 

to attrota? *pr Rsja R«»rf?fe Rtat fro rt ara>tR to to 

aafa^as r^ w cro aa? to toikwri Rn^tro *pt? $froR tot 
a ^gta? Rtfa^ «ipf« ^r ^fw^a $fTOR taa? a ^gga a a? i aa«iwS) 

TOnwa r<wiw? to a^atara? ajStw 4$ «rrofi> srfsffr® «w 4? to to 
*fc««r rtcr? wr-jarH caw (aftPifc gtar) i 

tfrotR' tot? aita^ara ^c®T'Q aro ^ nt&m wfror a tor 5 ^ 
afTORI? fa^ila '£T5*t <pw I ^? ?R?a, WR RTHM f<ic*fa ^C? RT°«i!c'iC*R 

^tttwr rtto tost 4?# ^airotf rSrt? $fo*ia ?th? cto fastaro a ?$Pftai 
?a ? t to 4<r f?^f®? rtori ^Iwi araat w® tots ^sa 1 ^ TOt TO*r?rt W*m 
toi? af??ctf afaR a to amawt ^rf?? 5 TO^a*f rtr toU i <4? tot afaa a 
a>artfat to tor, #rt? faro a?r?r?t%>®i to tor, #r? a?ra?r? Ritffe to 

TOR 1 

TO TOR caw^ TO?# RCS Rl’jffa afRRR^ SWKa? 1RWS 3TO ^ 

to i ^ afosrtro aro? tor 4?# fro? fro®r fro war ca? $$ <R, 
afa^a? rssrr? TOi%r! arrftro ^?rwf?w ^?t Rff§a *a R®ra rrtr ca, 

^i^tro ^w? aarrw taafs afrff? ?c?tr i rt^Ito ^?tw aSvsjf? caw lafag 
to wat aia at i 4$ afrjff?? aUaw^- aiw ^r#i to to to-to 
afaat^ arrft to to 5 * 5 TOUstft to ctot i an$ ^toot?? wr tot 
TO ^r aat TOt r? i afafffew ^rt? afM aroa? 

Rtia vsia aftsfsr rot® ^a« afrot^ aroaa frosts aro aaa to i <aa to 
aroa af*m aaroa afaaro tRaaica to? s 


aaa as 

s a'S^ta (i^o<? - x»<t\r) 

faSkraa 

% afrffa (**q\ r - 

^fta aa 

s ^%aaaasaatRR 

a« 

$ RRa 2 aat^t aKst^lcwa ^$«,aa?5t 

aasa aa 

§ ’ 5 fro aaa 2 carosnara 

at aa 

8 ^f^a Raa 2 aaRtara 

Raw aa 

8 atfwr^t RtRRaai 8 Raanft a caRaasTft 

w$a aa 

8 aarot, aaar^ f*tfaa a ^na^f 5 ^ #ar 

aaa aa 

8 R*fa R^EftR (i) 

tot aa 

8 Rats awt (^) 

ifjasiRa aa 

s R*rar rww ( 0 ) 



TOIW’I *IQ g fTO^t ^ff^farat o erlfew <3 f^?[ Rl| 

T5^T*f *T$ g f^5H3|V5 

wi to g torto 

cron to g am*i#t >a fros 

^ ^oo *[fcr ^pm *ffwsRt r^tor < #sn c f f^pr ^ps 

torr shtor fro® *rf?R^r ~^us ?$ i ^r ®r«piiSI affefS TO afR j&oo 

qfoi f S ifooo ^rr? srcqj TO&rof®R ^g«f ?rr tosfS 
^5 l »£)$ %%C$ ^Rim ^PT5f RR I 

VTpt«1 0 vSSfjfft R$2it$<T RTPTTR ^lfii||«1l 'iliVRI RTPR 5 <3 C^I«llW®ll C*T£*ff5. I 
-s#^f Tpsr^ 'Q \5smft a^pr f^f r^t$ mro i ^m] 

(R^R vs«IT 'S *rPf^ TO qfsjwfTO rrr fwra C«Tt Rt RRTOtT*R WTO 
«tor £#fgj « ^tot TOrnni wrtor to af^T^iw 'Sffe i 

^sfR, (7m Rfcn, ^rom « «Mfaraw ^ srrtos %r?tor fro 
« ^r^&'rf%vs rscto, afTOs (7m risfm ^t^rt « ^fjt to rr^ps^rstoj 
totot i *at ^wh cto sjmt tottoteto ^rft^ ^ 
ai«jr<^ R@T l TOR w CTOt TOFTS *if*T*T-^TO% Rf^PR 

q<f Rsf? i ^rmi to r#, rrrtctor rjnjr ^ «rr %nf5 

RT^=TRf^a, ar$T^ aiRS. ^SS£fT3J i 

Wv<t 4R^ <R-4? *R *&8o TO <#S 4 WTO3R m 

RRR Rf*M 4 TO Rf^H RRT I m«t CTO ifc>8 o <#3 ^TO ^f^5 
toj ars^nfe* TOtfm R^feRifa ^fc*i froft TOrom %r t ^80 
TOT <jfR TOR ^#TT TO^iC’f ^TTTO 2ft%^R ^RR %T | ^R 

^ ^n’R TOlfTOR ^TSTOTTRt ^TO?^ 5 W’tlfR 'StR^^lfw^ <7F5T 4, (TP, 
tP^pT | ^8<b TOT fR# '^RC^TTO TOR aJTO? CT TOfT*# 

^<H ^5, TO5 ^S«TR W afnjRS 3RT ^ I ^^8^ TOT W<R> 

R'»l , t ^(.4 ^fQ<P?IHI Cmm *R 'Q ^TT^5N ’3ffN*Tf aif^TR afCFiT 

^?T, f%l(7T TOtf 3T<f ^T <SMK (RTO ’ll^l'T Sffofe ?$ ^fUS TtWttTOR 

i 'sub to#tot ^“vTOrrm ^rncR 

m^*fm v^vrr ^i^sR (srj ttot ^ri totsr (R^ <m i 

topsrc<p to ^cro 4 tsr m® ar to tocs i 

< T5^T ^RT’ra Tffi TO f4&& | ajOR C*R TOC5 *b<t\r TOT 'Sllt^ 
TOR W5T TfTOR TOT %STR I ^TTOT TO %5RR ^Rl TOC^ ^ *ff?R?RR 
^PT^TO ^<R fro* TO (RC^-rTO %»R ^f^TfTO , 

^#^1 (R3TR (R *RC 5 R ^RT « ^®RTTfR ^TPRt af^f TOf^ C’TOWt TOTT CTO^ 



toft, *ntotfe? TOto^t, c?n$? TO*n tofif 'Q ?mr, Hwflf, 
?Ttoto pf^ TOftfl « awn?, 'BRTOt? OT?, ^rrOTHW* tonft, wra mi? 
<3 torfr, ’Ratftton, R^gtroai? attoRR, ?jftto? srrro ?tot « 
«RW, ?'R£Rto *ia&, wnft to»f « *RW*I l TO*»* *rft*T « 

TOTto c??n? ^ wot ^ttosTOTt i ?psi?r >ron 

ron to wto w i wi cro? ?t*«trOTOTt? wwra to, ?i?i to? torft 
cro^ to ^rfrotf w OT^rr cro croiwt to to i 4 ?n*ncn ?itor® 

msft, fctog, TO1TO?, Tjtowff, TOPlfl ?toat, « to* ROTS fttos 

to tft, to* ^rito ^totft^t« ?tm^f r?<mc?? smf?? wtro, wti?t?ot? 

Rtor TO afro, to, f?^ft, ftororsr®, f?to ototr ?stfto?% 

SFfft RRf TOOT? TO « Rto 4t R^tftTO ?s?T TO l 4OTOT TO3T f?t*R®tOT 

tor c?OTift ?tot r^ ri?rot? rotpoi? sttoROT otr to rt shot i r^ rtcot 

(ROT ’t c tRWttoR to*SOT? TO RSSRTO CGfcl ?RT WOT | ?W TO|? RS? 

TO Rto R§wto to? to* to? rrr ?t?t wot i to <rr? p^to ^totto 
to 5 ^ toot «$?* croft ?R to toR TORttost ?to to Rt croft tori 
wto to otot rto ?sc?ft i 

4-^tw 4?^ toot? ym torei to, Rto r^rr Rto ftto <RR Rto 
RfSRTOT f?RJ*S TO I TOTOT? OTtR RS?J OTt, ^Pjft Ri£TO CRt, to? RTOI-toWTO 
OTt i TO<tt ?$to <3 to’W rotito ^irtott^i tofr ?irr cstr TOft1 ^ 

?tsiot c?OTt ?i^it, ww&\ m° s to? ?Rn ^otot i ^wai to?i 

W<^1 ^ C?T*tf| ?TOT ^TOTf ^51 ?T5? I MftW? ?1? 

?i «'Q? 5 ^ wi ?<irm«n»rc? ??r? i ws wi^ ^ <?ot? ?^n? a*^® 

^^ri?? 5 i sR3fl?f?t c t? ?c?r ’ftosOT? <3 ^aftor?j ^c? 

c?rr myim ??j otot c*n«o^ ots^? ^pro ?c5 1 ?im 5 rc*f? 

?c&ot 1 to ^ ^'sr r? ?t R^’tk?? ?to ?s?n wot, c? ?t 

TOtOT? <5l®f^lf^? CTO1 ^?OTt ^ ^to ?! OTf^ ^ TOf^ I ^ 
4?srac?? TORS ^TfC^ ?t^«TTOTC*f? ^§to? to OTOTR 4 ?s 5T Wfft? ftf^ 
roFjttoift TOgcgT®c?s^ Tftror w i totot ?ff?w TOTOf'crot ^ TOg 
mm tot ?ot? n^r-?sitoT 1 w toot wr ^? ??&it tot w?to i 

W ajftftftc^? afC^ roff ^?OTI attoft® *TT y a W TOOT TO? 1 4? 
Sjc8t ?ST? c t, 2I?OT 5fC^? #tOT *tf?TO? TO RfTO? «f*(, ft'®TTS TORS mi 'Q ?ft®f 
^fOT Rf TOTt ?1 m CTOU OTTTOTO ? S C?'Q v ft«?t TOft, to OTOT OTTTOTO’R'S ’JCTO 
?c5ft 1 roto tori wrsmr to? c5c?ft ^nfl «?f^ 1?to?? tos« 

*F¥J C?wft-^tc5t ?^T I 4t ^Jft <toft 'Q TOR] TO3 iil?stTO? TOT* 1 

TO^ ft? TO ^1? ?OTt ?ft®! 'S ^5«tTlft R^sRRtTO? to OTOT ftyr ?*TOT W i 

TO TOtOT? TORT C?, TO **ft®f « TO roW? ?ltc? ?C?OT I TOTOtOT? 



*t7?TCRf 

m crt^ crhr Rt cr^tr ^r Tt*frR^i rcrir wf #w %?r i «snw arn^r 

<jjf\§»w <u%c ,( i r^ rUrtr ^\gR ^tr7^, r$> fTR^-RTRt, rs* wm, f^r^rr^si, 

G|\5J|t5TR, TR#^CRR <Ml$*T) <8C*I ^ICR ’IT? ^(.iC^R. I i*)R ^iRRIR ^^M*i 4<lt Rsj^R I 
vg f^PST RHt fR^ TftfSG %T 4-R*Mc¥RR*fa G S|R>Rh 1I 4RS. SfRt# Rf®1#7RR RTTRR5 
T $^ v fR'$T I 1 31^ R^£TC5R RR$t R* J5 J c f ^TRCTI Wf <l«i I RfR RT I CR*f G RotcHR WRJ R^£fC5R 
RSRf <7PRR 4f\b'C<a> RT7R, C*tR #RTR C^HRR CRfRRf CRRI >URRt R<gR RR I w£|R 
WRJ^K RfeRt G RfaFWIR SRRRrR I 

#fsj« RRCRR ^tRJ '4IIRTWR •2RI?R ^5JTg; ^‘‘it? ^N1ci<) C^TIRR^T'S RBI ElRSfR I 
i£J^ GiR^r|R RHM RRTBTR RivsRffR RT^RRR RTgR \5| '©tRRtR fRRR l ^llRs! ^PTTRI 
RtRT^TR *TCRR #f*f7R ’fCvb^R 4R?, R®^JR W ^CRfl ^S Rfl^tR'S] ^ R?7ZTT3 'SRJ 
G Rl%7RR f%f% ^R Rf^5 ^CRC^, fRf^RTR 4-RRJ RR! RR I 4RR <4R lRRR*f G ^jpICRR 
WCW RTCR RHl vsRI G R#FR R^RSRreta GIRlOiR CR Glf^of ^CRC^ 4- 
R*Rf R®Tt RR I 

Rl%RR33 R^R CTOI ^IRTCRR £fC5t[ %T RTTRR» 4RS. CRMCRRT l Rlfe^S 
CRfRTCRIR WS\* tf-^CRl ^RRI fR%3 RR7R ’Bl’feR IWIRR 3RR*f R^TStl 4RS. 
V^RRi'I RSRR, f*psFT Slf^TR, RIR-RfeR R<3R, SfflRTR ^t^TIR RfRRCRR 
7S^ fRfejJ cg% 'SRRIRR RRT^ CSfRR R^CRfl R^CRR* » ST^fRMl fog 
^gR®fRR^»l7R 'RMT^RiR RT5T CRT^lfR I Gffef& RT^Rf^, RT31, JffsRS 4R^ fRR* 
R^JT/TR RTCR^ CRIRTCRN RRT ^CRC^- fog RRRo^ITR RR, Rjfowp4«IM CR^ CR^ 
fRTR CRC^R P'S?^ R^RTRR I 'RfCRRCRR 'SrRtlR 'RTRI^RiR RI'&I R1 RIRTR RRRR 

f^RTR 'RIRRl ^ fRRR *TRR RS^8 RRRvS, ^f^TCRR tSR 5 ^ R^RTR 5 RRW5I, RR 
TO ^ R5R R° s RTRS RPgRt rR^RU ^ RT R^R R^r RTT^R RR^f^ftR®, f%f%flR 
R°s*R-fR7?*R RS7R RRCRt ^TCRI 2|f^f3fRR 'SfTRTCRR RCR CR, $fc>A!R Sf'fRWR 

2lC5ttt^ RRRnft^GRR v£|R R^5I G RlfR#5I R*MCRJ ^5R| RlRS R^H RRIR'W 

Rf^RR 2fR!7?R RtRJTR RfRRsf?T5 R^RRR RfRRT^ 

RgTRRKR^ CRR RIRt CRCR fRTRT^R i RJI’fRS Rlf^RR CRTRICRTCRR RfRTCR RRRJI 
^TIRRI RSlto I RRRRft ^RTORR RRR^R $f^!77TR fRR?:W5t R™Rc¥ CR 

^T*t^, RT ^IRTTTrR Rf%R %RR RRCR RCR RTlRRt RCR R# I 

^ ^RRl RW RRRH, ^RR oiWWia RRC^ G RRltfR R7TO RT R5TRT 
^TO5T RRT^ RT# RR | «itRW^ f^l C^ST^R, RTU5 CRW fRCRT^R l ^TTRR RstCRT 
RRCRT «TI, RfR4il(h ^RTTTR CR®t% RICRR 5 CR# ^TU5R ^?T RCR ^5 ’fTTR | 
WRRT RfcR vd>N*t CRCR 'R’CRR'C^ #R ^fl Rsf^t CW5 fRCRffe* l ^-CTOIG 
'SIWC^ ^K&TRsfR RTRTG ^CRTR iR?$ RT# ^RfR- #5 ^5R Rl^P# CRR^ 

^crrTr ofRRjFSR ^r*riR i rrrstr r^tr r^r Rji^rna c^tr #^ritr •rpt rrrrIr i 

R5CR RlRR RTGRTR WV RTRRI Rjf^R^ ^[CRTR G «TRTR mtC^ RTfR, Wf^R’T® 5TR ^ 
^RC^ ’TffR Rl l WT5 <4 RSRIG R% CR, RTt^T®! R^TZFT® RlRR RTaft WT#R ^^ I CRR 



WIC? 5 ?7%TO5®TCS St Sff®&R*t®®tC? ffsR® TO SITO §f£® ?? I 


toft wmr ^scs? to ?sfs cs, aww w s?ts ?to$ ’yt^ET 

fsftlB C?®tCSS TOTO 5 TOSf StfSCSfl I TO %?? STOS ?fa® StTOTTOT 
TOSST? %?f ®TC?S ^TO«TO sfTO? ^CTW CTOS ?foj® SC?tS I 

4$TOT StStfscp TO$ TOTCS? 4fTO? CTO 3£TO I TO TOTC?? 4®^pT?.W?3 

c? -ffim toft tocs ®r ^itw>? 35 # toctoto?? w ®f??jc®? topsi? 

SS?C® ^1^4 SC® ’TO I C? ®?J , t® 'TO 5 CTO? 5 STC6S ®T p? S'GSf? ?????! STS? TOT - 
'SfOTfr® WPl 5 1’0 CTO 5 f%°?t ^ofsSK® ^STCSt iPl'l’l® TO*|fl® TOT ®t CTO 5 WltH 
■TOT TOs sfTOf ®C<1 <iT? TO 5 ^jSC?? Cb'Bl ?5ST STCS I CTO^-troTO*!? 1 J® , 5ff’IJ 

?1tot r^top csSt wstts® ?rsi ^^3 wf tost to ?sf? m stst ^ tot 

^ <WW SW, ^SSf? 5 <31*1 Ji"^f 4? I 'SPT^? %0 Si (.vs ’TO I '■£)-SJT’TOf 3(1*1) 

Stffsjft ■^WtRTO TO TOTS CSt I 

SfTOT 4 ??. ®TO sfRTTORTCTOJ WSJ TOT??? SS-TORjfsffiB 4?^ SfR]^ S 5 ?? 

Si? TOR (’tfsf*fc ffSSJ) l 

um fanfatijwtthi snw? cwt-®i?s sttctot? snjt® ^f®rof?s tor? 

Ssft? sfRITO? 5 ?? <^W? <MT??JR i 
ssfsfct? TORI?) TOR 8 

®8 TOTS^nt? TOR?, sf®TO f?®N, TO 5 ! f^ffssjTTOT l 

®8 'snf^SrRR, TOR?, StRI fsTO, SlsfR t?^???? I 

®8 TO 5 ? stfft TOR, ’tfs&M? 5 , TO 5 SUSICS*) ?$Tf®W, SlWRrft l 

®o 4?!^ S? 5 , ’ifabM®, TOI SIRS? I 

®8 C? 5 , 4S, SsfsS, ’f%TTO 5 , writ? ^r¥ft®? 'S 'STpff? I 

®8 C? 5 , 4?, TO^K RTOlf TOR?, tf®TO f?®N, TO %f?TO? I 

®8 *tR*pT pt TOR, RTOTt^t TOR?, SttfWR fiTO, TO f^fsSTH? i 

WTO TOTH Slf^TO TORJRfs? I 

2TTOT? ^t^R 5f^? WRT sfTOTtf? ?TSlt TO TOHTO 5 ?^ Ssfaft? TOC? 
C’M ?SC?R I TOTTOTO CTOjf^T f?^T « tfTOCTOT fTOI ®T 5 5^ < J°v??iC’f TOlt 
?R3R l ?sf?f5? TOTO® f?TO3?lft C?-TOR 'Q ®?J TOI'tJ SC 5 ! sjft® S?, 
C?RTO3I CTOst^lt TO?? 'SW^fl* TOt SC?CS I TOP WSJ C’P'FfS lPi«nlfw<J f? 5 ^ f^ 
?sf?^ TO® ?SC??; f? 5 ^ SSgS TrfipT 'Q ®SJ ST TOp ^?K^sT W?J CTO^ TOft ®T 

s^jcs? w?j 1?c*f*f css i afrors ’fs 5 cro? 5 ires? vfr? frof*{ ?tot?t tor ?s?t 

sc?cs I TO ^-CTO TO? 5 W TOITC? 5 C?^ prs TOTO TO^t? TO5 SC?CS l ^c? 5 ^ 
CTO? 5 ! ?TO, ®t? 'Q’f? "TO ff? ? 5 ?STW CTO? fs®T3 ^ r «fT’fJ StTOT? RWTC? TOC?T? 
Ssfc?? CTO® SC?CS I W^'Q ?s%T CTO CTOCS? ^?l?lf?? 5 T^ CTOft TOR'S 
TOCS? I TO R^STS STOTTO? SSC®T S?f?, TO? 5 TOT? ^C? CTOS I TO ?9f?CTOS 



*iW>TRl 


ROTSfR CRTR R*Rff5 i fRWWHR *15^ RQ ROTtR lilt RfRftfo' 

^c?i crrt teite i vBriwwi rrt rtr cr, rierr ?jr ctos teffcffr 

*j|ft^«1 Rf I , RC5R ^RJ ^IRRI fiflRT'tJ <Sf^ CRCR* iflt fwf^fi* ^Rjp$ /pfR I f%3J 

srmrcfj^ef wjr R<gR ^r wfRR rwcrr TO*rt# i ^sit #rr r^krr 
CF§ t C-T?TT ^R I TTTRR Calc'S?tl> lilt iRtoRj ^f*ft 3Rpi I C^TRRSTSt Ol63jd> v S RR1 

tfeRiRj ’WR» cfiRTr rcr rtr i 4t ctocSr R^tR crir^r rwrict %, ^s\% 
^rj r^mssfr ~ft*iR c ®sr 'awuin *n«in rir i ^fR^fcR *ttcrr ffl? 

ssrrc^fiR? ^r rIrr |®?^5 ter ^rJr^r *ffR3WR ^^3 ^ -sfroTir RtRfR i ^r ^r ^f*f 
te <rcro i ^rHt r§r ^RfR i ^f°v^t wicat tero* i 4 -crcr* 
sfrsn<^?cf ^r^rr fR$$ « ^ rjrtr strj ^sr « vsnvte^it 

RRF ^R I OT? tfaifR lilt ^«%R RRtRlRJ RtflRt teic^; w^rr 

tefnrR# rwmirer rj^r <K<Hft, «rm crot w swh i *iw 
RJMT^aFR ^nft rtwim l 'SRJHJ ^fcw Rtera CR®nc®« ^t ^ 

i sjffcffc ^t fRR^ is RW#t CRRt i C*tR *IW aite ^CB5 
^rcea Ptr* 5 w Rstsmit; wi *ire crrr ^ ^f liRRTO WRt 

r&r 3£R i 


srsn c fi?Ri c t Rsfaftvs tera %r wf^pr^ ^ cr ^irtr west ^f*n ^cr? te 

Rstercaj 4V5 tern crrt crs i ^?n <3 t°tR# ^irir ^ Rte®1% 

w teilt 1 vms\, ft#, srraft « ?h orr 




ra, Wl#, iSftsfR, Wl’f# « tPTO% 


2 Tof^ «TO C?*f 5fte <3 WIJ W 1 RC^<3 ^ra ^ 5 ?TR ^T I9^a|^ 'c™ ^R 


CWf 'il'^R'Q I lilisfR 


RtR 1 srmftwi « 


R5«n ftc^Rl (RSR C<PR #RR RtfaS ^?T CWM ^rfRRf 

TO GlC’lft RT^5 ^CRR ftffe Rl Rt5 1 


R«RRR ^WlW-fl R^ 2fIR RTU5 te RN ’[^R Rte <3 ^RjTfR SfRt I 
C^R w ^ ^ I Rift RlRR 13 ^RllfR RltCR ?0 RTCR I 

R^R aft^RTf RTRIR vm'Q RlRRRai R^-sjfh® ^CR I lil'OfRR «R^'<3 RR RR I 

lil^fR? ’tRR'ft RRf 'QR? f%f^ RRR fiRS?T-TOte ©fRR 

RltR'Q R^R ^5RJ R^Rte #5i#I <3 ROTS af$ TOWR RSRRl 

'flTRlte CRIR5 RTCR I ii) RWtR R^SfR#® RRH CRR « Wtf^R RfR^t ^l v t%Tf 1 
RSTRR t£| R^RC¥ W CR^t R®fR^ ^ERJlfR Wife SfRffS RTRCR WfRWR Wnan WS CR^t 
fR^f « RQ5R RJR I ^1^1 iil ^IRKRR '5R® ^RWRRTR §«R; ^lt ^ R*»tfi frs 
^3J RRR RPjJ, RlfR^ 'S RXRte RSRt <7Pf « RRRRCRR ^#RS R^CRJR | 

R^5 fiflR 'SlNRtb^H CRRt TORJ Rl^RCRR RW ^5 R5RTR# R53FW ^5«RfR 

R^R^R iSRl "?[# ^f^lt^R «lte RRR RHRR djR?, liJ-R^J^R RRW <3 i£)R <3*fg 
RCRRRTR <paf>jfl 0|RJR« RTCRR I RT^RKRCRR #RW <3 TT^RJT^CRR RJT’fTCR d| 



^rtai 

totom to? >RWfw TOTO-ftwwfw 4 -tor ct, 4 

TOR 4RW? TO%*R; w fpR ?TR ^81W? Wf 

CTWiwm w % to, ^p? ^qpr to 'sntfito 3 ^? tou$ tor 14 

^c*m to to w to to$ to to ?t 1 

2f^ro?(? ft*3pf < if^srt c t iRiq <3 ^^ijifw *i«? ■^'Ao’^c^'biw ^ 1^1 fac?j tort 

^RTW<1 R^Rlttot TOCSR tor? WIW TOtt TOfto *RJTO I 4 totR to 

sto&R, rwH « toft rr totwrc? ^swctmj i uw tou 
4TOtot, toi toftoiR? anctro, ctojft TOto -tfntcgft, ?t?jTO*r toto©!? 
'■ifctgD, frrfto TOt *rtoft, wto rsrr w$tgt 4?*^tofo « st^ito 

fitosiw TOt ww tori toosr i Rtswflw cs& ^(>BIU*si5, ^srm totoRR 
?ft?? 4?^ ftRmp ^'Q to?i to 1 ^ 5 * « ^ntfw wcto i to 

wii*™, 3fcR^i ' s r3 c ft®T5, *inn(3 gr° 5 TK t f x f toftr®R'Sf^T’tT? 4?°' 5 rRfto 

ctort *ftoi? (ft, 4R, ssn$)-4? t*n*»wj wrto ftrowtRST TO<n ws 

toss <roft i tor Rto wtotot? tori %r? sto -^©^i sspr TO| i 

to^w Swncn 'Q gjftro cto tor tow*® to to$r tori 

TOCSR I TOR *TC*1J TO ^ TRW TOT TOf| I sfpSR Righto 

fTO*to WFJ Rtto CFt^ft to RWR 5 pw 'if®!®! 3TOR totSR i tow 
?rtotW? Tftto torfr w toro tow tow 4 , 4R, 4 , 
ctoroi w cTOft 1 tow ?rtow *rw «iww tor 

tow*® tosrr toro 1 tor w.*n rtot tofftt <i^p, totopt w ^sr, 

i^HI^« 1 '5^ 5 , ^T#, RT^IT'3?rn5 C^IWH 'Q 'STR.<jS l n]H ^srf^STR? HR 'JjCfT^fRNT l 

tow ?F5 to *MHR vrfspr ’flto^T >11^81 ^ C^fTWR (RT^m l 
R’t? wr cwrc^ T^rtorwoep ctoj to^ w^- 

R^RltoR W ^PRTI to^5 ^ ^ ^5H1 ^R ^PTR OStto ^SIP5, 'SKJ^tf ^IWf, 
V||5f^ ^PTR, «1R^I RRR, (Rg^5 ^RKWJ, ‘^fl C5t^t « ^P% i 

’toft ’ftm to $^Tf to 5iwi <»«c^ ^?, <pt# «rm 

^upf, m, t*w\P\ csiwhw, toft *t<wr, c*t^ ^rr?^ wto, Rtfti-^- 
* ^ 'srrft^ ^s 1 tow ?nft? to, TOg^m fw, ^ v f®r to% *«, ^*r 
cst^ft« cto oti^rs tfto « Wfft tor^r i^ftrfto ^rmi 

*Rtof ^Hitwj. 1 ^w tow* ft^p ftto >rt.w ^fto 

<rwcsR ^<3 ^rr 1 ^5 ’ftog toR sicvsirr rr to ^ r? i 

ciwipw vsiMfito*M* ^fto ^^msrm ^tw? wra rr wft^ito tow 
ftfto <TC?TO I '(JlWflW'8 *RJ?R I 

ffto 'Q WJfltto W51 WTt-43 CWUH fiRt c fr?R e f '<fftlB<1 TOfR ^'©'favSH RTR 
' 5 *5Rj«f ^Rft I '^Pftfift TRRI’t'T TOR 'Stol, ^ 'Q RWR R^TR ft^RTfto SfRftTOI <3 
to? ton <K<JCSR I vffi ©? Vfftafto WT®T <*wwfv!, TOC?R ^pR to*R 



tot « cffotf ^r to *rjrr *Rfe ffiraw i ^rro tort 

fRTOTOJ R^feR CWMSUR 3E*FR *#'fTO ^%RR TO 'awfiwiil *TCPt *JR«t 
RRfe 

*tfe imj ?tr srfrrr torr r^tori wra? to R5*n*raw *rjrr 

to$ i $t w rrtopt wra ^g«t fern wfg fetf 4R 3 fe « 

^>fl8vi)| ■?!<$> fR I 

W*m TO^ TORTOR TO W ^B- TT^fet *PR *?feW$ *t«OTR 
C’fTOT RTO TOR JR 'Q %*R *rHHT l TO 4$ TOCSR TOR ’TCRRRs-tw 
TO Rfft, TOTO C5t#, TO TO5R CTO W TOf^jpl SRs l S$snaj TOfRR 
ffllTO RR- <! TCRR c rR ^ « OTSR TOR sRjPf ^TOTO %1 *ffe « TO# 
^ to sr 5 r*cr ^ffror ^rtsr rto, TOft, ^ptoto R^rwi, 02pr#i 
faffed, ^5*1 TO fife <3 ^#f TOR 'STCifJ TOR I 4W 

^RR fRTOT <3 RTOTRT EkTOHr *R 'Q feR TO fclSNWTOJ I SfTOfe fe WW 
TOg*T 3#CWR *f§lR liffe'CRR iiR^ fe*PT gfTOR TO f fe TO<lR TO '1 ^5 

RITOTORTTOf^l 

risto?c*r ^^fei ^ to tott^ #tor, TOi fefe ot^, to to 

feR TOTC^f, ari%^ TOcro TO CTOITOR ft*ff*Rt ^n#R GTORr?, 

TO TORRR TO# *IW 2# ^C# C2RTOTO TOR RTOR §TOt *l€|R JRTT « 
TOfe TO^ 51 ^RR *tfe*TC3R RTO TORI CR?*R *TRCRR 

TftfS ^T l 


Wt (IWI 



’Rwl'sM 


wiicwrt to srara to? ^p[H ^ri^sr 

3??IM4 Wftl4 ^J3 *1? TO WttOT? ifTO §*l 7#? fo^TO TO3J3 ?Tfk^ 
%?TC 4TO ^f^bMC^<? Wffl^ TO? **13 TO ?3 I to? ^ 

#<w*ti? ote? to sjj'biw ^%r w faft m ?c«3 t&® ^ c«fw cro 
c*i«ftwH to ^ *& sjgTO to cot *iten *«rii*i i ots "<ito?im3 to 
TO TOf^s \3 fa|*PT •ifiGjCT? TO TOIt ?2f3ifffR3 TO? TOfl I 

*rf*ffi*l3! ^TOT« ’sgTO TOC? 

?C5TO %?R I TO TO? *lfo%4 <*V!W3 ^13 *13 3TO3 3TO3 TOfft<* 
TO5 ?# l TO?JTO? 3sft1$3 «ft? <W W ?sft1S 3*f* ^[Wlf¥5 
smm m'4® cro fro *if3?^? to ??f? i *jfte #fro f%to 

OT33* « '5(f^R qnferftotf ta OTTO TOf*t$ TO PTC5 TO* I TO OTTO TO 
1^tffo ws? #TO3 ito TO?ta « TOtf? w? ot crotro toto 
^ tOTTO? TO^5 TOSOT *#F? 2F? ^lf ^5C?3 TOt3tfOT$t TO TO 

*U?lf? i WR C?H ?CQ3 fro >| fc>y jf<^\i) ?tff$ ?f%? 'Q ^5?J R«i^ OTTO! 
TOH l 

OTTO?? 3sf? vsqwtffi\B ?« «^IC®« st*ff33f^TOTC3 

^fsptf*! TO ?OT I TOW? Tff TO % TO5C®Tf ?WH TO « W « *nsf$*r® 

TO8RI ^PfS| TO ^f#TOI TO OT3 TO! sp? <3 OTTO OTIjJ TO I «fl 
TO ^ICT TO^5 *Tffl^ OTS? TO31 ??< OTfl TO *1133 I 


(& 4? c*r&% 






’«rcw faaaai ^swtfifo* *mtaja i rtcr aKRitwra R^rra^t 
faf®$ cR?*ta Rai-Rfaiast ^ ca®ia srsrca an^a^tca ^r m i a«®s*rc^F -arm 
3f®fRcaa aataa anTO aRRtwta faf®^ afraa fiwfl? at R’wtw^fei ^fg® aa 1 
4RTR CT, «fta Ra sm*pnt %1 ait*ltWW asjftRMFta *KW RWat (Tit TO 

<7fc*m Rt^caa araef% ®*ra af£® Fm i 

^ alRR-asaa l®fk® awatf* m f®feas fa®RR i rrsj 

sv$ fffl> arayrca fa®®; ®at ams i w ^<um, RiftfcT ^at|, *(fct fafta 

ararta, Tn&m, o®&-£8® ®€ta®rana, fafafR, £88-®®8 ®rajta, 
faRRtt R3^, ^1 Wtf-Rbrfc *WBf <3WJT8, ®ta®, ^T Rfeo-^frO l 

aRRiajina ctoi caRRRtaj fafafR cac® 35#$ R^atR ® stfwwRiJt aw?£« 
RRt I 4a aW TORRJ Ca®H C^ CRt^ tfFffa® R?RR « faaRR^ CPST 
rf$® Rsm ®at Rga ^afa i fafafR ^ ajiarca R^atfa®T cgara i 4^t®t 4t ca®ta 
ca^a aaaR^s %t *rf%ft ca®ta ca^®1% a*3® smtfa® awnRSjca *rf®fafa\$ 3 fra i 

Rtf^a ’ra-RfapFt cata fa^maaatR a®ga R§a f¥®^ Rstarcaa ®a^ 4 a° v 
stffcfafa^*!^ afaaj §af$® ®ata G6&T aatt i fa§ta¥ Sitspj, ®atf*t$ta c*nfc, 
aifawra rr, Sits * fafSsrfcta* RirntfiR, «?ii#i®j t^Jtfarc swft® 
aaaiftc® stant crotcr i caRat 4t *i1apflwn fsattcga waR® -aka >mu>c.*i 
* if^*n# 4a?, 4®tRt rtcr *tpf ssm aatff ®fwt -am a^ats i 

^angew^iM Rfafs® f®$ '^tai-^riappm ^fi faaat® R?;«if®r® i cro 
fijf®'W^'( (TT >wa ^TWIWC'TB ?T!*pra ®T^ ®t? <7H ^lt ^ 

^T’fTRt ^C?J^ i 

^I'Stj c^rca? s&fo ® farf®^ ^ra-’ffama ctoi® 3lf®sii*ii (rrw ~m 

~sm& i ®^®r#^ TTBRnwRi wr«ipr ^rcwRi wro am<i®®rca 
'm& ^<i^® ®ca i cartas sf^tf?® ^aj %f ^rwnf^p r°<sr 

•rfaajnn i *at ^Aiw ^aro arsift® sfsmift ^rfam ® sfeanro 

w®tw?r «*ri waj fiwa asat ^c®i i ^®^ia, 4$ ^ ^ana ^ ’ifa^ 
%ara <ijt -sfr^ ^R c*iork i 

^rajTa faajRa»u*i wja ^a wtr a^ar ?[ca^ fawrarca ^a^ 
fijfajtafa^j^ra 5 fwj ^c*i aaTa \ ca-aa ^fsj-^’ffsiaa £fa*osa r^cr f^a ca'swi 

cacas wja ^ga ^asff> fa*®® asa ^aft® ®ar i fa^ fa^ wc*ia ^af^fasa 
aaaa ?m ^rwiwa ^r^n^a wsia i 

iksi rrr ®tac®a rst 3 aai-a^iasm ar^rrm r^fj® RtaRt Rama ca^f 



srrtfRT m i cro^ wsfH sim fim % ?iwt writ 

ctoj wftn to ^toto to?? ?twt cro *ft«foj % r i *\m 
to? 4 wjin ^PMfsfRf tofs te wPi'c«w ?nTO$Tt %t toto? rito ito sf?R 
wm i wm ^tor ?«rm? cs$f <r$ r? rs?r £m«> m fro 
c?®fa R?mf? <nwra mm Micron i 4?*$ to ?t*TO*f spun 
^tfa rssff® ^pr^'s to to^ i f?% rr <3 c^tit^u ^ftro m 

*JUlf*i I wfa R?? 5 !^ <^^f<J>lt.’Q5j <il$ta C?R? Wlu«t fa 5 ! c*lfHt^'Q ?W? CRTTT I 

ETOrsnaj TO TO f?WTO 2|fa^? ’ffk^? R?TO to ^SRt?7 

?Tt 9 n? I W C5$t ^t? 4?sfS fag ^ W5 I 4? TOF 

*ff?fa5 SffaWW w ?R *F5U5 TO TO STOR ^R ft* TO 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BANGLADESH 
MINISRY OF INFORMATION & BROADCASTING 

DACCA 

No. 51/2/78-Dev/231 Date : 18-7-1978 

RESOLUTION 

In connection with the Writing and Printing in History of Bangladesh 
War of Liberation the Government have been pleased to constitute an 
Authentication Committee for the Project “Writing and Printing of a History 
of Bangladesh War of Liberation” with the following members : 

1. Dr. Mafizullah Kabir, Pro-Vice Chancellor. Dacca University. 

2. Professor salahuddin Ahmed, Chairman, Department of History. 

Jahangir Nagar University. 

3. Dr. Safar Ali Akanda, Director, Institute of Bangladesh 

Studies, Rajshahi. 

4. Dr. Enamul Huq, Director, Dacca Museum. 

5. Mr. K. M. Mohsin, Associate Professor, Deptt. of History, 

Dacca University 

6. Dr. Shamsul Huda Harun, Associate Professor, Deptt. of Political 

Science, Dacca University. 

7. Dr. Ahmed Sharif, Professor and Chairman, 

Deptt. of Bengali, Dacca University. 

8. Dr. Anisuzzaman, Professor, Deptt. of Bengali, Chittagong 

University. 

9. Mr. Hasan Hafizur Rahman, O. S. D., History of Bangladesh War of 

Libration Project. 

The following shall be the terms of reference of the Committee : 

(a) To verify, endorse and authenticate the collected data and documents 
to be included in the History of Bangladesh War of Libration. 

(b) To determine validity and price of documents in required for the 
purpose. 

Syed Asgar Ali 
Section Officer. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BANGLADESH 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION & BROADCASTING 

DACCA 


No. 5 l/2/78-Dev/10493/(25) Date : 13-2-1979 

RESOLUTION 

In partial modification of Resolution issued under No. 51/2/78-Dev/231, 
dated 18. 7. 78 Govt, have been pleased to reconstitute an Authentication 
Committee for the Project “Writing and Printing of a History of Bangladesh 
War of Liberation” with the following members : 

1. Dr. Mofizullah Kabir, Pro-Vice Chancellor, Chairman. 

Dacca University 

2. Prof. Salahuddin Ahmed, Chairman, Deptt. of History, 

Jahangir Nagar University Member 

3. Dr. Anisuzzaman, Prof. Deptt, of Bengali, 

Chittagong University. Member. 

4. Dr. Safar Ali Akanda, Director, Institute of 

Bangladesh Studies, Rajshahi. Member. 

5. Dr. Enamul Huq, Director, Dacca Museum Member. 

6. Mr. K. M.Mohsin, Associate Professor. 

Deptt. of History, Dacca University. Member. 

7. Dr. shamsul Huda Harun, Associate Professor, 

Deptt. of Political Science, Dacca University. Member. 

8. Dr. K, M. Karim, Director, National 

Library and Archive, Dacca. Member. 

9. Mr. Hasan Hafizur Rahman, O. S. D., History 

Bangladesh War of Liberation Project. Member-Secy. 

2. The following shall be the terms of reference of the Committee : 

To verify, endorse and authenticate the collected data and documents to 
be included in the History of Bangladesh War of Liberation. 

To determine validity andprice of documents required for the Committee. 

M. A. Salam Khan 

Section Officer 
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NEW YORK TIMES-MARCH 28, 1971 
IN DACCA, TROOPS USE ARTILLERY TO HALT REVOLT 

Civilians Fired on sections of Dacca are set ablaze 

By Svdny H. Schanberg 

Mr. Schanberg was one of 35 foriegn newsmen expelled Saturday morning from 
East Pakistan. He cabled this dispatch from Bombay, India. 

The Pakistan Army is using artillery and heavy machine guns against 
unarmed East Pakistani civilians to crush the movement for automnomy in 
this province of 75-million people. 

The attack began late Thursday night without warning. West Pakistani 
soldiers, who predominate in the army, moved into the streets of Dacca, the 
provincial capital, to besiege the strongholds of the independence movement, 
such as the university. 

There was no way of knowing how many civilians had been killed or 
wounded. Neither was any information available on what was happening in 
the rest of the province, although there had been reports before the Dacca 
attack of clashes between civilians and West Pakistani soldiers in the 
interior. 

From the hotel which is in North Dacca, huge fires could be seen in 
various parts of the city, including the university area and the barracks of the 
East Pakistan Rifles, a para-military force made up of Bengalis, the 
predominant people of East Pakistan. 

Some fires were still burning and sporadic shooting was continuing early 
this morning when the 35 foreign newsmen were expelled from Dacca. 

“My God, my God,” said a Pakistani student watching from a hotel 
window, trying to keep back tears, “they’re killing them. Ther’re 
slaughtering them. 

Homes set a fire 

On the ride to the airport in a guarded convoy of military trucks, the 
newsmen saw troops setting fire to the thatched-roof houses of poor Bengalis 
who live along the road and who are some of the stanchest supporters of the 
self-rule movement. 




When the military action began on Thursday night, soldiers, shouting 
victory slogans, set ablaze large areas in many parts of Dacca after first 
shooting into the buildings with automatic rifles, machine guns and recoilless 
rifles. 

When the foreign newsmen, all of whom were staying at the 
Intercontinental Hotel tried to go outside to find out what was happening they 
were forced back in by a heavily reinforced army guard and told they would 
be shot if they tried to step out of the building. 

The fire began to increase in the vicinity of the hotel and at 1 A. M. it 
seemed to became very heavy all over the city. 

At 1 -25 A. M. the phones at the hotel went dead, shut down by order of 
the military guard outside. The lights on the telegraph office tower went out 
at about the same time. Heavy automatic-weapons fire could be heard in the 
university area and other districts. 

Attack at shopping Bazar 

At about 2-15 A. M a jeep with a mounted machine gun drove by the 
front of the hotel, turned left on Mymensingh Road and stopped in front of a 
shopping bazar with its gun trained on the second floor windows. A dozen 
soldiers on foot joined those on the jeep, one group carrying some kind of 
rocket piece. 

From the second floor suddenly came cries of “Bengalis, united!” and 
soldiers opened fire with the machine gun, spraying the building 
indiscriminately. The soldier then started moving down an alley adjacent to 
the bazar, firing into and then overturning cars that were blocking the alley. 
The scene was lit by the soldier’s flashlights, and to the newsmen watching 
from the 10th floor of the Intercontinental, it was an incredible drama. 

As the soldiers were firing down the alley, a group of about 15 or 20 
young Bengalis started along the road toward them, from about 200 yards 
off. They were shouting in defiance at the soldiers, but seemed unarmed and 
their hands appeared empty. 

The machine gun on the jeep swung around toward them and opened fire. 
Soldiers with automatic rifles joined in. The Bengalis youths scattered into 
the shadows on both sides of the road. It was impossible to tell whether any 
had been wounded or killed. 

The soldiers then turned their attention back to the alley. They set a spare 
parts garage on fire and then moved on to what was apparently their main 
objective the office and press of the People, an English-language daily paper 



that had strongly supported Sheik Mujib and ridiculed the army. 

Shouting in Urdu, the language of West Pakistan, the soldiers warned any 
persons inside that unless they surrendered they would be shot. Therp was no 
answer and no one emerged. The troops then fired a rocket into the building 
and followed this with small arms fire and machine-guns bursts. Then they 
set fire to the building and began smashing the press and other equipment. 

Moving farther along, they set ablaze all the shops and shacks behind the 
bazar and soon the flames were climbing high above the two-storey building. 

Shortly after 4 A. M. the shouting eased somewhat, but artillery rounds 
machine-gun bursts could be heard occasionally. Tracer bullets from a long 
way off flew by the hotel. 

At 4-45 A.M. another big fire blazed in the direction of the East Pakistan 
Rifles head quarters. 

At 5-45, in the hazy light of dawn six Chinese-made T-51 light tanks 
soldiers riding on them rumbled in to the city and began patrolling main 
throughfares. 

The intermittent firing and occasional artillery bursts continued through 
yesterday and early today, right up to the time the newsmen were expelled. 

Helicopters wheeled overhead yesterday morning, apparently on 
reconnaissnace. Four helicopters given to Pakistan by Saudi Arabia for relief 
work after last November’s cyclone and tidal wave in East Pakistan were 
reported being used for the military operation in the province. 

Yahya in West Pakistan 

At 7 A. M. the Dacca radio, which had been taken over by the army, 
announced that President Agha Muhammad Yahya Khan had arived back in 
West Pakistan and would address the nation at 8 P. M. 

Shortlv after 8 A. M., black 1959 Chevrolet with an armed escort of 
•0 

troops in jeeps and trucks pulled up in front of the hotel. This convoy was 
to take Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and his party to the airport to fly back to West 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Bhutto, the dominant political leader of West Pakistan, oposed 
Sheikh Mujib’s demands for East Pakistan autonomy. 

It is generally accepted that his opposition, supported or engineered by 
the army and business establishment in West Pakistan, was what forced the 
crisis. Mr. Bhutto, who is aware that the Bengalis largely blame him for their 
present troubles, came into the lobby flanked by civilian and army 
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bodyguards with automatic weapons. He looked frightened and brushed off 
all newsmen's questions with, “I have no comment to make.” 

At 10 A. M. the radio announced the new martial orders. 

Every time newsmen in the hotel asked officers for inofrmation, they 
were rebuffed. All attempts to reach diplomatic missions failed. In one 
confrontation, a captain grew enraged at a group of newsmen who had 
walked out the front door to talk to him. He ordered the back into the building 
and to their retreating backs, he shouted, ‘i can handle you. If I can kill my 
own people, I can kill you. 

Crisis reported Controlled 

Shortly afterward, the military government sent word to the hotel that 
foreign newsmen must be ready to leave by 6-15 P. M. The newsmen packed 
and paid their bills, but it was 8-20, just after President Yahya’s speech, 
before their convoy of five trucks with soldiers in front and back, left for the 
airport. 

Just before leaving, the lieutenant colonel in charge was asked by a 
newsman why the foreign press had to leave. “We want you to leave because 
it would be too dangerous for you, ” he said “It will be too bloody. ” All the 
hotel employees and other foreigners in the hotel believed that once the 
newsmen left, carnage would begin. 

‘ This isn’t going to be hotel,” said a hotel official, “It is going to be 
bloody hospital. 

At the airport, with firing going on in the distance, the newsmen’s 
luggage was rigidly checked and some television film, particularly that of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, was confiscated. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, - MARCH 28, 1971 
TROOPS TAKE OVER 

By John E. Woodruff 

In two days of shooting and burning, the West Pakistan Army has 
abruptly arrested East Pakistan’s slide toward independence by turning 
Dacca into a city of gunfire and flame. 

By the time President A. M. Yahya Khan announced last night the end of 
his cautious, two-year-old experiment in democracy, the Army already had 
shot its way into control of the East Pakistan capital, leaving huge fires 
visible in all directions, and reportedly clapped Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
elected leader of East Pakistan's 75 million people, in jail. 

In all the rounds of automatic weapons fire only a few shots were heard 
that seemed clearly to suggest that anyone was returning the army’s fire. 

In the few incidents witnessed by newsmen, soldiers fired heavy machine 
guns at empty-handed civilians without warning. Deaths or other casualties 
could not be confirmed. 

The first sign that something more than a breakdown of the talk was 
taking place came with a report that President Yahya had left the heavily 
fortified Presidential House in Dacca about 5.45 p.m. An inquiry at the gate 
about two hours later produced, from the civilian guard in charge of the 
reduced troop detachments still there, the reply : “This is a very bad time to 
ask that question (about the President’s whereabouts)”. 

At 11 p.m. soldiers began to round up newsmen on the ground of the 
Intercontinental Hotel and order them inside with threats to shoot. 
Automatic weapons fire began in various parts of the city. A telephone call 
to Sheikh Mujib’s house at 12.20 a.m. yesterday was answered by a calm 
voice that said the Sheikh was in bed. 

This morning Karachi radio spoke specifically of the Sheikh’s where 
abouts for the first time, claiming that he and five of his lieutenants were 
arrested about an hour and 10 minutes after that phone call. The telephones 
at the hotel went dead about 10 minutes after the call. 

Meanwhile, troops at the hotel tore down the green, red and gold flags of 
Bangladesh that had been flying nearby and burned piles of them on the 
lawn. 





The first artillery rounds were heard and seen about 1a.m. Friday, in the 
direction of the new camps of Dacca University where Bengal student 
leaders long have been active. * 

Between 25 and 30 truckloads of troops drove past the hotel towards the 
campus, about a mile and a half away. Prolonged reports of automatic 
weapons fire resounded from the campus direction soon after. 

A few more artillery rounds landed in that direction around 2 a. m. and 
by 2.30 two large buildings were in flames, the first really huge blaze of the 
night. Bengali journalists at the hotel identified them from a 10th floor 
window as Iqbal and Mohsin Halls, regarded as hotbeds of Awami League 
student activity. 

About 2.15 troops from the hotel guard moved across the street to an 
alley leading to the office of an impecunious but popular English language 
newspaper, The People, which had been outspoken and often totally 
irresponsible in its vilification of the government. 

Two wrecked cars from a wrecking garage in the alley previously had 
been dragged into an inpromptu barricade, and the troops fired hundreds of 
rounds into- the cars before they moved in to remove them. At one point, 
voices from the seconds floor of the garage shouted “Bangalis unite,” and the 
troops responded with hundreds of rounds of rifle and machinegun fire. 

At this point a group of about 15 empty handed students came down the 
boulevard beside the hotel shouting defiantly. 

The soldiers turned the jeep mounted machinegun toward the youths and 
opened fire. The students scattered and rail away, pursued by several 
jeeploads of soldiers. 

Then the troops returned to the garage from which the unity slogan had 
come. They tore off the doors and sent a few men inside. When they emerged 
a few seconds late a small fire was burning near the door. It quickly spread and 
consumed the garage and all its contents. 

The soldiers moved down the alley toward the newspaper office firing all 
the way. When they reached the entrance, they shouted warnings but they 
were spoken in Urdu, the language of west Pakistan, which is not widely 
understood in East Bengal. No one emerged, and the soldiers fired a rocket 
into building, poured hundreds of rounds into it with automatic weapons and 
the machine guns. 

Tearing off the door they entered for a few seconds then left the office 
and one next to it in flames. On their way back to the hotel grounds, they 



shouted “narai takbir” a Muslim shout meaning “Victory for God” that is 
associated with the Pakistan movement. 

They also shouted “We have won the war” in Urdu. Two of them then 
came inside the hotel about 4 a.m. and got a jug of tea to take out. 

By this time, half a dozen large fires blazed in every direction and at 
about 4.15 a. m. the largest fire of the night broke out in the direction of the 
cantonment of the East Pakistan Riflles. 

This fire burned for hours, and for the first half hour it was punctuated by 
dozens of large bright flashes and explosions similar to those made by an 
exploding amunition dump. At its height, it appeared to cover two acres or 
more. It sent flame licking high into the sky for hours, and a column of smoke 
rose hundreds of feet into the air. 

About 5.20 a. m. six Chinese made T-54 tanks rumbled up to the hotel, 
where they stayed for about 20 munites. One had its cannon aimed directly 
at a corner of the hotel the whole time. Soon afterward, a large truck passed, 
its bed piled several feet deep with American-made carbines and 
Communist-bloc A K-model automatic rifles. 

The heavy weighting of old fashioned American-made weapons, from 
the decade of heavy American military backing for Pakistan that began in 
1955, strongly suggested that some less trusted unit such as the ones with 
heavy Bengali enrollment had been either disarmed or relieved of its spare 
weapons. 

Sporadic firing continued throughout the day, and at dawn trucks with 
loudspeakers went through the neighbourhoods shouting toward the houses. 
The occupants hastily scrambled onto their rooftops and hauled down the 
Bangladesh flags and the black mourning flages they had been displaying for 
the dead of earlier clashes. 

The first broadcast warning of the holocaust was issued by Dacca radio 
in midmorning yesterday, in a terse announcement that a curfew would be in 
effect until further notice. An officer said later in the day that loudspeakers 
had been used throughout the city to warn people to stay in their houses. The 
night before, no such warning was witnessed during the firing near the hotel. 

Mr. Bhutto and his party left the hotel about 8.30 a.m. under their 
accustomed heavy guard of soldiers and Punjabi civilians carrying 
communist-block automatic rifles. Mr. Mhutto wore a gray suit and a stem 
countenance and said twice “I have no comment to make.” 

A lieutenant colonel came to the hotel in the morning, after-noon and 



evening and identified himself as commander of a 2 square mile area 
including the hotel grounds. In the after noon, he told the hotel’s 
managements it would be permitted to have foreigners-he repeated that word 
three times before completing the sentence-swim in the pool. 

About 6 p.m. correspondents in the hotel started receiving telephone calls 
advising that Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, the martial law administrator, suggested 
that they leave. Major Siddiq Salik, the military government’s public 
relations man, told a reporter who inquired about the ‘advisory’ nature of the 
calls : “Some advice is obligatory.” 

The lieutenant colonel was asked repeatedly why the newsmen had to 
leave and said, after dodging the question several times ; “We want you to 
leave because it would be too dangerous for you. It will be too bloody.” 

By 8 p.m. the last newsman of the more than 30 staying at the hotel was 
loaded into one of the four waiting Dodge army trucks but the procession 
waited so that the newsmen could listen to President Yahya's speech in which 
he announced that the Awami League had been banned and accused Sheikh 
Mujib of treason. 

General Yahya praised... West Pakistani soldiers in East Pakistan and 
said : 

“I am proud of them.” 

Then the trucks, led and followed by truckloads of rifle-bearing soldiers, 
moved toward the airport, past overturned baricades of trees clay pipes, and 
junk, past several burning alleys of squatter shacks, where Sheikh Mujib’s 
picture had been on virtually every wall, and past three truckloads of armed 
soldiers who sat watching the fires at one village. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 28, 1971 
ARMY EXPELS 35 FOREIGN NEWSMEN FROM PAKISTAN 

By Grace Lichtenstein 

Military authorities expelled 35 foreign newsmen from East Pakistan 
yesterday after confining them to a hotel in Dacca for more than 48 hours. 

Soldiers of the Pakistani Army threatened to shoot the newsmen if they 
left the Intercontinental Hotel in North Dacca, from which they could see 
troops firing on unarmed civilians who supported the East Pakistani rebels. 

Before they were put on a plane to Karachi, the newsmen, including The 
New York times correspondent, Sydney H. Schanberg, were searched and 
their notes, films and files were confiscated. 

They represented newspapers and other media in the United States, 
Australia, Britain, Canada, France, Japan and Russia. 

While in Dacca, the newsmen were prevented from filing any dispatches 
or contacting diplomatic missions. 

Mr. Schanberg reported that when the lieutenant colonel in charge of the 
area around the hotel was aksed why the foreign press had to leave, he replied 
: “We don’t have to explain. This is our country.” 

Then as he turned away, smiling contemptuously, he added : “We want 
you to leave because it would be too dangerous for you. It will be too 
bloody.” 

A. M. Rosenthal, managing editor of The Times, protested in a telegram 
to the Pakistani Government. 

The telegram said : 

“Stunned by unwarranted and unprecedented expulsion of New York 
Times correspondent Sydney Schanberg and more than 30 other foreign 
correspondents from Dacca. Contrary to all principles of international press 
freedom. Mr. Schanberg and others were confined to the Intercontinental 
Hotel in Dacca under threat that they would be shot if they left the building 
in performance of their journalistic duties. 

“They were subsequently expelled from the country after confiscation of 
their papers and film. Can only believe that this must have been error on part 
of military authorities ? Trust that your Government will rectify this situation 
immediately.” 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, MARCH 28,1971 • 
SLICKS AND SPEARS AGAINST TANKS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

SLICKS AGAINST TANKS 

By Sydney H. schanberg 
Special to The New York Times 

New Delhi, March 28-The people of East Pakistan, armed with sticks, 
spears and homemade rifles, are mounting a resistance movement against a 
military force from West Pakistan that is armed with planes, bombs, tanks 
and heavy artillery. 

The resistance, which began after a surprise attack on the civilian 
population by the Government force three nights ago, sprang from a 
nonviolent drive for provincial autonomy. 

The East Pakistanis tried to claim the majority political power they had 
won in the elections last December, and the army moved to prevent this. 

Earlier this month, Maj. Siddiq Salik, public relations officer for the 
martial-law administration in East Pakistan, was telling foreign newsmen 
about the role of the Pakistani Army in dealing with disobedient civilians. 

“Then you call in the army.” said the tall West Pakistani officer, “it’s a 
last resort. The army would shoot to kill.” 

The remark was prophetic. Two weeks later, starting last Thursday night, 
the Pakistani Army apparently began killing anybody who moved in the 
streets of Dacca or who shouted defiance from a window. The troops used 
artillery, machine guns, recoilless rifles and rockets against. East Pakistani 
civilians to crush the Bengali movement for self rule. 

It seems certain that thousands of Bengalis will be killed, but ineir 
dedication to the self-rule movement and to their leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, is deep-so deep that it is questionable whether what is virtually a 
foreign army from a region 1,000 miles away can control East Pakistan 
indefinitely. 

The army comes from the West, big business is concentrated there, the 
per capita income is higher, prices are lower. Everything is better for the 55 
million West Pakistanis than for the 75 million East Pakistanis. 

Many Bengalis, as the people of East Pakistan are known, had fled the 




city in the last few weeks for home villages in the interior. 

Foreign newsmen, including this correspondent, were expelled from East 
Pakistan on Saturday. Their film and notebooks were confiscated in through 
body and luggage searches. 

Most of the East’s foreign exchange earnings and taxes went for 
development projects in the West and for the support of the army which 
consumes more than 60 per cent of the national budget. Fewer than 10 
percent of the troops are Bengalis. 

The army has acquired most of its weapons from the United States, the 
Soviet block and Communist China. So far, none of the major powers have 
criticized the army’s action in East Pakistan. 

Heavy secrecy surrounded the political talks in Dacca whose breakdown 
was followed by the army’s surprise attack. But the bits and pieces that have 
come to light make it clear that the power establishment in the West never 
intended to let Sheik Mujib win a significant measure of autonomy for East 
Pakistan President Aga Mohammed, Yahya Khan-whose image as a 
potentially decent general, sympathetic to the Bengali's grievances, has 
changed drastically-said that the talks had broken down because Sheikh 
Mujib refused to let an agreement be negotiated at a session of the newly 
elected National Assembly. But Sheikh Mujib knew that he had to get an 
agreement in writing before the Assembly met. 

The talks dragged on for 10 days and the Bengali “bush telegraph’’ said 
that they were taking too long, that something was wrong. 

During this time, Sheikh Mujib and his Awami League dified the 
martial-law administration by leading a nonviolent movement of 
noncooperation with the virtually unanimous suport of the population. 

Sheikh Mujib’s followers took over certain government agencies, closed 
others and ignored directives, such as the one that ordered civilian defense 
employes to report to work or face 10 years “rigorous imprisonment. 

The green, red and gold flag of Bangladesh-Bengali for Bengal Nation 
was unveiled and militant students and workers began demanding complete 
independence, not simply semiautonomy 

But those bouyant days for the Bengalis ended quickly. After initial 
reports of progress the talks slowed and fears of an army crackdown revived. 

Troops were flown in daily from West Pakistan and many Bengalis began 
to believe that the negotiations were being deliberately prolonged to give the 
Government in West pakistan time to get heavy reinforcements to the East. 



Clashes between civilians erupted in several towns and a number of deaths 
were reported. Sheikh Mujib denounced what he called “a reign of terror” in a 
statement distributed last Thursday just before 7 P.M. Four hours later, % troops 
moved into the streets and began firing. 
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THE SUN, TUESDAY, MARCH 30,1971 
YAHYA PLANNED ATTACK 
ON EAST PAKISTAN 
A Technicality Does Not Disguise 
His Efforts to Snare Mujib 

By John E. Woodruff 

Sun Staff Correspondent 

New Delhi, March 29-President A. M. Yahya Khan’s West Pakistan 
military regime is offering the world a legal technicality as the reason for its 
Army’s carefully co-ordinated surprise attack on East Pakistan. 

Both President Yahya and key West Pakistani politicians have offered the 
same reason for their abrupt cancellation of the two weeks of political talks 
that preceded the Army’s crackdown on East Bengal’s nonviolent movement. 

The reason, as expressed by President Yahya in his radio speech to the 
nation Friday night, was that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the Bengali leader of 
East pakistan. demanded that power be turned over to elected civilians by 
proclamation before the proposed National Assembly met. 

Same Explanation 

Omar Kasoury, a member of the West Pakistan-based Pakistan Peoples 
party’s delegation to the negotiations, offered an identical explanation to 
reporters who spoke with him Friday morning as he left Dacca 
Intercontinental Hotel under heavy guard with ZulfikarAli Bhutto, head of 
the Peoples party. 

Such a proclamation, General Yahya told the nation Friday night, “would 
not have been worth the paper it was written on, and he (Sheikh Mujib) could 
have done anything with impunity.” 

He did not explain how much a proclamation would have differed from 
the “legal-framework order”-a presidential proclamation with a longer title 
and the sole authority for last December's election and for the National 
Assembly that the Army never permitted to meet. 

Instead, he said he had tentatively accepted the plan despite reservations 





but on condition that all West Pakistani politicians give their “unequivocal 
agreement” to a plan that effectively would have put Sheikh Mujib’s Bengali 
majority in charge of the country. 

“Yahya has shown some surprising political naivete before,” one of 
Pakistan’s best-informed foreign newsmen remarked after listening to Friday’s 
radio broadcast in an Army truck that was preparing to take all foreign 
correspondents in Dacca to the airport for expulsion. 

“But that condition is not native, it’s disingenuous. It will make the 
whole purpose of the talks look life a delaying action while they flew in more 
troops from West Pakistan.” 

Plan To Deceive Recalled 

The comment was not the first serious suggestion that the takls were a 
delaying action. One wellconnected traveler arriving in Dacca from Karachi 
shocked newsmen a week before the conflagration by reporting that two 
generals he regarded as highly reliable had told him that the Army’s plan was 
to lull the Bengali leadership into believing the talks could succeed, then to 
crack down without warning. 

No one wrote anything about it at the time, because there was no other 
euqally reliable source to back the suggestion, and no one really wanted to 
entertain the idea that President Yahya would accept such a course after 
staking his reputation for two years on a plan to turn the government over to 
elected civilians. 

There still is no way of having ironclad certainty as to the military 
regime’s motives, but no one who witnessed the sequence of last 
Thursday’sevents can say with confidence today that it was not all planned 
in advance. 

By the time Sheikh Mujib’s statement calling for a general strike 
Saturday to protest clashes between troops and civilians in outlying areas was 
read to the press Thursday night. President Yahya had already left his 
heavily fortified house. There hardly had been time for him to pack his bags 
between the end of the last meetings of his and Mr. Bhutto’s advisers and the 
time a Bengali newsman said he saw the president leave. 

By 7 P.M. soldiers were going up and down the elevator at the 
Intercontinental Hotel-to the 11th floor, which Mr. Bhutto had turned into a 
fortress complete with half a dozen automatic rifles in the Iobby-at the rate 
of two a minute. 

This activity continued for almost an hour until a large group of soldiers 



came down carrying a battered black cardboard suitcase, which was 
entrusted to a platoon of 20 or so troops who marched from the hotel to the 
president’s house where a few guards were still on duty. What was in the 
black suitcase remains unknown. 

An Inauspicious Time 

Asked the whereabouts of the president’s press aid, who had always been 
at the gate to greet correspondents, the guard said : “He is gone somewhere 
I don’t know when he is coming back. Please go ahead now. You come back 
10 o’clock tomorrow.” 

Back at the hotel, only two blocks from the president’s house, the guard 
appeared to be double its number on any previous night. None of the face that 
had become familiar since the guard was thrown up Sunday to protect. Mr. 
Bhutto were on duty that night. 

The familiar faces were a contingent of East Pakistan Rifles, the Bengali 
home guard that technically was under Army command but believed 
sympathetic to the Awami League. The new troops wore uniforms with 
neither unit nor other identifying badges-only rank, insignia and battle 
ribbons. They were tall, like Punjabis, not short, like Bengalis. 

Unfamiliar Faces 

In front of the hotel a captain said : “My orders for tonight are that if 
anyone tries to leave the hotel after 11 P.M. we are to shoot them. Please go 
inside. I don’t want to do anything to you.” 

Inside the lobby, a sign had been posted saying "Please don't go outside. 
After a few attempts to talk the captain out of it, no one went outside. 

Then The Firing Began 

Within minutes, sporadic automatic weapons fire could be heard all over 
town. By 1 A. M. heavy maching guns and artillery had opened up, and the 
first fires were visible. The first night of shooting and burning had begun. 

The events could be described only as a cerefully co-ordinated, 
premeditated attack on a basically defenseless population in an attempt to 
crush a movement whose main tactic had been non-violent non-co-operation. 

The attack was launched with no broadcast or published warning, 
although officers claimed the next day they had used loud-speakers to warn 
civilian crowds to clear the streets. 

The first radio broadcast announcing a curfew was made in mid morning, 
eight hours after foreign newsmen watched soldiers turn a jeep-mounted 
machine gun without warning on 15 empty-handed youths who walked 
toward them slowly, shouting defiantly. 



Ten Hours Later 

It was 10 hours after that curfew annauncement that President Yahya read 
his radio speech giving the legal technicality over which the talks brdke down 
and denouncing the man with whom he had been negotiating the previous day 
for the "treason" of trying to separate East Pakistan from the West. 

President Yahya's outline of Sheikh Mujib's bargaining position makes a 
plausible argument that the Awami Leag leader had pushed at the end for a 
degree of autonomy that wouldvirtually have amounted to independence. 

Given the pressures put on Sheikh Mujib by student nationalists and 
other more radical elements, it is poysible that he had demanded as much as 
President Yahya shid, though the president carefully avoided listing this as 
the obstacle that finally stopped the talks. 

Not Always So Extreme 

Whatever his demands were at the end, they had not always been so 
extravagant as the president now claims they had become. 

For five years, the Awami League had put forth only one program: a 
constitution giving East Pakistan control of its own foreign aid, foreign trade and 
taxes. That program and the romantic tales of Sheikh Mujib's six imprisonments 
for his resistance to the country's succession of military dictatorships gave the 
Awami League enormous popularity throughout East Bengal. 

For the appeal fell on political ground fertilized by two decades in which 
55 million. West Pakistanis had consistently used their control of the Army 
to dominate the 75 million Bengalis. 

Most of the taxes, most of the foreign-exchange earnings, and most of the 
people came from East Pakistan. 

Most of the taxes, most of the foreign-exchange earnings, and most of the 
foreign aid went into west Pakistan: 

60 Per Cent of Budget 

The Army is now trying to bring Bengalis to heel, consumes more than 
60 percent of a national budget that is supported mainly with Bengali tax 
money. It is a point that Bengalis never cease to stress. 

Less than 10 Percent of the soldiers and even fewer officers-are Bengalis, 
another point the Bengalis make repeatedly. 

But the differences between Pakistan's two wings are not altogether 
economic. The West is dominated by tall Punjabis, who share their wing of 
the country with many other racial and language groups. The East is almost 



entirely Bengali in both language and racial stock. 

The two ethnic groups have not only different languages but also 
different foods, different clothing, and strikingly different ways of practicing 
Islam the national religion which reason Pakistan was carved out of the 
British Indian Empire at independence. 

Known For His Swagger 

A typical Punjabi soldier noticeable on the streets of Dacca by the 
swaggering way his arms swing as he walks among the shorter, dirtier and 
less erect Bengalis. 

Despite these dilferences, and despite the racial unity of the Bengalis 
compared to the racial diversity in the West the Army seems to have started 
its cautious moves toward elected civilian rule on the assumption that a 
united Westen electorate could prevail over the multitude of parties with 
which the East has often been plagued. 

"We believed that the old-line politicians in the West would easily carry 
the day and whatever their local differences, prevail in the Assembly over a 
divided East," one key Western politician said two weeks ago. 

'Instead. Bhutto, came out of no where with a Socialist appeal and beat 
us all,, and Mujib rode that damned cyclone in for a camplete sweep in the 
East." 

With the election imminent, not one major figure from the Islamabad 
government ever showed serious concern tae survivors of the cyclone and 
tidal wave late last fall that killed hundreds of thousands of Bengalis just 
before the election. 

When other nations came flooding in with aid while West Pakistan kept 
its helicopters at home-in case of war with India, the government said-a 
major political turning point grew out of what might have been just another, 
though bigger, disaster in an area where disasters are a predictable part of the 
yearly cycle. 

"Mujib had been a power, but the disaster made him unstoppable," an 
American analyst says. "That was what changed the course." 

It Became Clear 

When Sheikh Mujib won an absolute majority of the Assembly's seats, 
while Mr. Bhutto won a majority ofthe West's seats, the extent of the 
miscalculation became clear. 

It was an understandable miscalculation: Pakistan had never before had a 



really free election on which to base predictions. 

But it left the West in an impossible predicament, for West Pakistan's 
economy was based largely on its ability to drain profits from the'East by 
various means, and the Awami League program would have put a dead stop 
to that. 

Blamed The Sheikh 

Mr. Bhutto threatened to boycott the Assembly and to call a general strike 
if Sheikh Mujib did not forswear in advance the Awumi League's insistence 
on local control of foreign aid and foreign trade but the Bengali leader vowed 
to use his majority to enact the program that helped elect him. 

Faced with a sure fiasco. President Yahya revoked the March 3 date he 
had set for the Assembly's opening and went on radio March 6 to blame 
Sheikh Mujib for violence that broke out when the postponement was 
announced. 

There was no evidence in East Bengal to back that charge, though the 
president, who came to East Pakistan only after nine more days, may have 
had no way of knowing the truth. 

What actually took place in most areas was that police left the streets to the 
mobs, but Awami League volunteers, armed only with bamboo canes, brought 
the mobs under control in less than two days with the help of a widely publicized 
appeal by the Shiekh for nonviolence. 

At A Standstill 

By March 9, the Sheikh's non co-operation call issued in a speech during 
a massive rally two days earlier had brought government and other public 
institutions to a standstill and thus deprived West Pakistan for the first time 
in years of its power to govern the East.' 

Gradually, the Sheikh began to open those offices and institutions that the 
Awami League high command felt it could control, adequately. 

The Awami League's control of many institutions was impressive, but 
there were those which it never felt sufficiently confident of to open. Schools 
and courts were among them. 

Other basically civilian services-such as immigration and customs -never 
were seriously threatened, to Awami League never questioned the Army's 
gunpoint control of the checkpoints. 

But Awami League access to closely related services road and rail 
transport and stevedores at Chittagong, for example-made that government's 



control of these customs and immigration checkpoints almost irrelevant. 

After a week, the Awami League even started collecting many taxes, 
although it never got the income tax back into operation. 

By the time President Yahya arrived in Dacca for negotiations with Sheikh 
Mujib-after first spending long hours with Mr. Bhutto in West Pakistan-the 
government's control was so. Thoroughly dissolved that even the new military 
governor had not been able to find anyone to swear him into office. 

The new governor, Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, was regarded by Bengalis as a 
tough-minded hawk. They called him "the butcher of Baluchistan," a 
reference to his alleged role in suppressing a rebellion by Baluchi citizens of 
West Pakistan in the 1960s. 

The Bengali clandestine radio is now gloating daily over reports a mob 
somehow go to General Tikka's house and killed him, but there is no way to 
know if the report is true unless a replacement is named without further 
explanation. 

Left Without A Word 

General Tikkas predecessor, a man known among Bengalis for his 
understanding of their movement, left Dacca and returned to West Pakistan 
with no public explanation. Bengalis who knew him say he resigned when he 
was ordered to make preparations for a military crackdown soon after the 
initial Assembly postponement was announced March 1. None of his assistants 
was replaced, as would have been done routinely in a normal transfer. 

The president himself fared badly when he arrived in Dacca March 15. 
The normal delegation of top civil servants failed to go to the airport to greet 
him. 

Faster Even Than Mujib 

But the movement had also created a force that what was runing faster 
than Sheikh Mujib himself-a true Bengali nationalism such as no movement 
had ever produced before in East Pakistan. 

Bengalis started telling each other to kill the "foreign" soldiers from West 
Pakistan and even burned the Pakistani flag and the picture of Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the "father of Pakistan," in the streets of Dacca. 

On Pakistan Day, they raised the new flag of "Bangladesh"-the Nation of 
Bengal everywhere and tore down the Pakistan flag from the pole at the 
Chinese consulate general. 



Even Then, Peace Possible 

Yet most Bengalis agreed that Sheikh Mujib would still have been abic to 
lead the movement back to the broad autonomy he had always demejaded-and 
thus prevent a final split of Pakistan into two countries- if he could get the 
West to buy his formula. 

Whether he could-whether a settlement could be reached on the basic 
political isues-became an academic question when the Army and Mr. Bhutto 
decided that the technicality of how power was to be transferred was more 
important than the substantive political questions. 

Now the Army has provided a final answer to the question of how many 
Pakistans. 

After the carnage of the last few days, there can be no hope left of ever 
achieving a truly united Pakistan again. 

For the current fighting has only two possible outcomes: One is an 
indepenoect nation of 75 million East Bengalis. The other is a totally 
subjected and sullen colony that would be East Pakistan only on maps. 
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BALTIMORE, TUESDAY, MARCH 30,1971 
PAKISTAN STORM 

Radio Pakistan is nothing if not official, and its claim that the situation in 
East Pakistan a returning to normal may be noted with that in mind. In fact 
with the expulsion of foreign reporters from Dacca there is no trustworthy 
source of present information. The official channels say what they are told to 
say, A rebel radio speaks of continued fighting in Dacca, Chittagong and else 
where, but the authority of that source is not established. Inteligence by way 
of India is in large part rumor. 

One thing does seem clear, however. The observations of the foreign 
reporters before they were expelled give a picture of the late last week quite 
at variance with the government's picture. The army, which is to say the West 
Pakistani army, did not act to suppress an uprising. It struck calculatedly, 
dealing death beyond all immediate provocation. 

John E. Woodruff of The Sun, one of the reporters expelled, writes today 
from New Delhi of earlier rumors received with some skepticism at the time, 
that President Yahya Khan's regime was deliberately prolonging the recent 
Dacca talks, to lill East Bengal into believing a compromise imminent, and 
then would attack without warning. 

True or not, that reading is given credence by the regime's curious 
explanation that the crisis was brought to a head, and the brutal crackdown 
justified, on a legal technicality-thal Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the Bengali 
leader, had demanded a turn-over of power to elected civilians before any 
meeting of the projected National Assembly. That the Pakistan People’s party 
led by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto offers the same story indeed suggests a scheme 
and a connivance not of recent date. 

If the government's notion of normality is ruthless military oppression, 
it may be that East Pakistan can be made to appear normal, after a while and 
Tor a while. Even that is doubtful; and it may be taken as certainty that the 
divisions between the two Pakistans have now been widened beyond repair, 
and that the East Bengalis will not permanently endure physical rule by 
troops who in looks and habits and language are, after all, foreign troops. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST, MARCH 30,1971 
TRAGEDY IN PAKISTAN 

The eastern wing of Pakistan, much the more populous, won national 
elections last December and began moving peaceably to take over national 
power. The western wing, which has dominated and exploited the East since 
Moslem Pakistan was carved out of British India in 1947, correctly perceived 
the threat and-rather than surrender power-stalled. Talks were begun to see if 
a constitutional formula could be devised to allow the East autonomy within 
an all-Pakistan federation. It is not clear whether the power brokers of the West 
feared that the talks were failing, or succeeding ; at any rate, without 'notice or 
aimed provocation, last Friday they opened fire with machine guns, recoilless 
rifles and tanks against the largely unarmed-or heavily outgunned-citizenry of 
East Pakistan. Evidently thousands were killed; the number can only be 
estimated because the government at once imposed censorship and expelled all 
foreign correspondents, confiscating their notes and film. 

The government of West Pakistan claims control of Dacca in the East; 
there is no reason to doubt that it does control in a military sense the 
territory within the firing range of its high-powered guns. However’ for it to 
claim any meaningful measure of political loyally among the 75 million 
people of East Pakistan has become absurd. Previously, moderate opinion in 
Dacca seemed inclined to regional autonomy within a Pakistan federation. 
Now it appears that moderates have been stilled and political sentiment has 
swung behind demands for full independence for "Bangladesh"-the words 
mean Bengal nation. Already separated from the Bengals by a thousand 
miles of Indian territory and a distinct culture and language, the Punjabis of 
the West have widened the gulf with blood. At this point the form of Bengali 
resistance cannot be predicte with any certainty; the fact can. 

For outsiders, the spectacle in Pakistan affords Further evidence of the 
essential irrelevance of the anti-Communist impulses which led the United 
States to arm and aid Pakistan for so many years. Clearly the real threat to 
such a country his within : in the ancient antagonisms of its people and in the 
toils of modernization. .American arms are again being used by a recipient 
government against what it claims to be its own citizens. That i? deplorable. 
Blit the real tragedy is Pakistan's own. 
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A^W YORK POST ; TUESDAY, MARCH 30,1971 - 

HOW ARMY TANKS BLASTED A CITY 

Zty Michel Laurent 

Associated Press photographer Michel Laurent was in Dacca, the 
capital of East Pakistan, when the Pakistani army cracked down on the 
Bengali independence movement. Newsmen were confined to their hotel 
But Laurent evaded the ban and toured devastated areas of the city before 
being finally deported with other newsmen over the weekend. 

Dacca, East Pakistan (AP)-The Pakistani army attacked the Bengali 
independence movement in Dacca without warning Thursday night and took 
the people by surprise. 

The army's American M24 tanks, artillery and infantry destroyed large 
parts of East Pakistan's largest city and provincial capital. 

The chief targets were the university, the populous Old City where 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his Awami League were strongest, and the 
industrial areas on the outskirts of the city of 1.5 million people. 

Perhaps 7000 persons were killed in the provincial capital alone. 

Touring the still burning battle areas Saturday, and yesterday, one 
found the burned bodies of some students still in their dormitory beds. 

The tanks had made direct hits on the dormitories. 

A mass grave had been hastily filled in at the Jagannath College: 200 
students were reported killed in Iqbal Hall. About 20 bodies were still on the 
ground and in the dormitories. 

Troops reportedly fired bazookas into the medical College hospital but 
the casualty toll there was not known. 

Thousands fled the city with only what they could carry. Some pushed 
carts loaded with food and clothes. Only a few persons returned to 
government jobs despite the orders of the military regime. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, MARCH 30, 1971 
CIVIL STRIFE IN EAST PAKISTAN 

It is regrettable indeed, that Pakistan's President Ynbya Khan has had to 
resort to military action against East Pakistan especially afier the majority 
vote the latter had won in the December elections. 

Even though Pakistan is, titularly, a democracy, the military influence in 
government has always been strong. 

Sadly, heavy casualties are reported amongst the unarmed East Pakistani 
civilian population. The crushing blow which President Yahya has 
apparently administered may well return a thousandfold in guerrilla-type 
warfare. The East Pakistanis, fighting in support of their leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, against the West’s Soviet tanks and United States plankes, 
are poignantly reminiscent of the Minutemen of the American Revolution. 

Though the West has the weaponry advantage, the East Pakistanis 
possess the knowledge of their terrain, interlaced with rivulets, creeks, 
swamps, rivers, and bays in which heavy Western equipment would find 
difficulty in maneuvering. 

The logistic and geographic difficulties of operating from West Pakistan 
bases 1,000 miles away distinguish the Pakistan civil war from that of 
Nigeria. Humane relief operations may encounter the same harassments they 
did in Nigeria where humanitarian supplies were often interpreted as aid to 
the enemy. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, MARCH 31,1971 
Editorial 

IN THE NAME OF PAKISTAN 

Acting "in the name of God and a united Pakistan", forces of the West 
Pakistan dominated military government of President Yahya Khan have 
dishonoured both by their ruthless crackdown on the Bengali majority 
seeking a large measure of autonomy for their homeland in the country's 
eastern region. 

Any appearance of "unity" achieved by vicious military attacks on 
unarmed civilians of the kind described by correspondents and diplomats 
who were in the East Pakistani capital of Dacca when the crackdown began 
cannot possibly have real meaning or enduring effect.The brutality of the 
Western troops toward their "Moslem brothers" in the East tends only to 
confirm the argument of the outright secessionists in Bengal who argue that 
differences between East and West Pakistan are irreconcilable. 

Although this is a domnestic dispute, the struggle in Pakistan could have 
dangerous international consequences, especially if a prolonged period of 
guerrilla warfare ensues. The east the world community can do at this stage is 
to call on President Yahya, in the name of humanity and common sense, to stop 
the bloodshed and restore Sheikh Mujibur Rahman to his rightful role as elected 
leader of his people. 

The United States having played a major role in training and equipping 
Pakistan's armed forces, has a special obligation now to withhold any 
military aid to the Yahya Government. Economic assistance should be 
continued only on condition that a major portion be used to help bind up East 
Pakistan's grievous wounds. 

Radio Pakistan is nothing if not official, and its claim that the situation in 
East Pakistan is returning to normal may be noted with that in mind. In fact 
with the expulsion of foreign reporters from Dacca there is no trustworthy 
source of present information. The official channels say what they are told to 
say. A rebel radio speaks of continued fighting in Dacca, Chittagong and 
elsewhere, but the authority of that source is not established.Intelligence by 
way of India is in large part rumor. 

One thing does clear, however. The observations of the foreign reporters 





before they were expelled give a picture of the events of late last week quite 
at variance with the government's picture. The army, which is to say the West 
Pakistani army, did not act to suppress an uprising. It struck calculatedly, 
dealing death beyond all immediate provocation. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST, APRIL 4, 1971 

ROOTS OF CONFLICT 

By Selig S. Harrison 

The full story behind the political deadlock in Dacca last week and the 
frenzy of Gen. Yahya Khan's military retaliation against the Bengalis is a 
story of wheels within wheels going far beyond the the struggle for 
autonomy by the 73 million people of Bangladesh. 

Gen.Yahya and the dominant leaders of West Pakistan were basically 
worried about the possible political impact of a surrender to Bengali 
autonomy demands on the internal balance of power in the western wing that 
is the base of the presently military regime. 

West Pakistan is torn by deep internal divisions between the dominant 
Punjab Sind provinces on the one hand, home base of the ruling industrial, 
military and land aristocracy, and the assertive minority provinces of the 
North-West Frontier and Baluchistan, 

Gen. Yahya was determined to avoid concessions to the Bengalis that 
would necessitate a comparable measure of autonomy for the 60 milion 
strong western provinces. 

The North-West Frontier country, made famous by Kipling in his tales of 
the Khyber Pass is Pushtu-speaking and has long sought autonomy either as 
a part of Pakistan or through an independent "Pushtunistan". 

Racially kindred to tribal groups in neighbouring Afghanistan, the 
Pushtuns or Pathans have enjoyed intermittent Afghan support in their feuds 
with successive Pakistan regimes. 

Sparsely populate Baluchistan has grown increasingly selfconscious in 
recent years following the discovery of natural gas deposits in what has long 
been regarded as desert. 

Baluchi tribal leaders want some of the gas now channelled to Industries 
in the neighbouring Punjab to be utilised for the industrialisation of 
Baluchistan. 

In the complex, three-way conflict between Gen. Yahya. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and the western minority provinces, the pivotal figure last week was 
former Foreign Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, leader of the West Pakistan 



Peoples Party, which emerged with the single largest bloc of votes in the 
National Assembly among west wing parties. 

Mr. Bhutto want Gen. Yahya to transfer power to a single, unified West 
Pakistan entirely, since a transfer to four separate provinces would have left 
him with the status of a local leader of the Punjab and Sind. 

The, minority provinces in the west have long looked to the Bengalies as 
allies in their struggle against the Panjab and Sind. They wanted Mujibur to 
insist on the transfer of power to each or four separate provincial Assemblies 
in the West along with the transfer to the Sheikh’s Awami League in the East. 

Then they wanted him to use his dominant majority of 167 sea in the 313- 
member National Assembly to claim the Prime Ministership in a moderately 
strong Central Government. This has also been the attitude of trade union and 
reformist elements in the west fight's for civil liberties, press freedom and 
labour rights. 

For different reasons of his own, Gen. Yahya, too, wanted Mujibur to 
serve under him as Prime Minister of a strong Central Government still 
effectively dominated by the Army. 

But Mujibur, pulled by a strong separatist undertown in Bangladesh, 
would have committed virtual political suicide by taking office to 
Rawalpindi. 

Seeking to placate the ultras in his ranks, Mujibur insisted that the 
National Assembly meet initially in two bodies, one for the East and one for 
the west, with the separate eastern grouping serving a symbol of Bengali 
identity in nationalist eyes. 

The western minority provinces were as bitterly opposed to this as Gen. 
Yahya, fearing that Mr. Bhutto would outnumber them and use his majority 
to deny them separate provincial status. 

Linked to the issue of separate initial Assembly sessions in the two 
wings was the parallel issue of whether Gen. Yahya should accede to bid for 
the transfer of power to provincial regimes forth-with, prior to the 
inauguration of sessions of the Assembly or Assemblies. 

In his broadcast on Friday, Gen. Yahya contended that the proclamation 
ending martial Law sought by Mujibur "would not have been worth the paper 
it was written on if thoAssembly had not been simultaneously called into 
session to serve as a new base of authority. 

Gen. Yahya stated that Mujibur indicated final refusal to alter his stand 
on the Assembly issue in talks Tuesday night. This is what made him see the 



Bengali leaders "obduracy and his absolute refusal to talk sense," Gen. Yahya 
declared "leading me to conclude that the' man and his party are enemies of 
Pakistan who want East Pakistan to break away completely from the 
country." 

But Mujibur's intimates said as late as Thursday night that the ground 
rules, established during the talks provided for a final "summit" meeting 
between Gen. Yahya and the Sheikh on unresolved issues, including the 
mechanism for the transfer of power. 

West Pakistan sources confirmed the view that Gen. Yahya had 
entertained little hope of a settlement after his initial talks with' Mujibur in 
Dacca but kept up the pretense of talks to allow time for military preparations. 

These sources said that Gen. Yahya was increasingly enraged by 
Mujibur’s posture of serene confidence and his implicit attitude that it would 
Gen. Yahya, in the end, who would have to come to terms. 

Mujibur was reportedly ready to concede on the key issue of a transfer of 
power to the Assembly if Gen. Yahya committed himself publicity in 
advance to an Assembly resolution setting up immediate governments in the 
East and West. 

He was fearful that the Assembly would become a battle ground of 
officially stimulated factionalism and would never get around to ratifying a 
formula for the transfer of power. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, APRIL 4,1971 
PAKISTAN:’ALL PART OF A GAME’- A 
GRIM AND DEADLY ONE 

New Delhi- “All of it's necessary, absolutely necessary," a West Pakistani 
stewardess lectured some expelled foreign newsmen about the Pakistani 
Army’s offensive to crush the independence movement in East Pakistan. “If 
this happened in your country, you'd do the same thing. Its all part of the 
game.” 

A game? To foreign newsmen in Dacca, it looked like a surprise tack with 
tanks, artilary and heavy machine guns against a virtually unarmed 
population-a population using tactics of nonviolence, mostly stricks and 
other forms of non co-operation, to claim the political majority it had won in 
last Decembers selections. And by this weekend enough credible reports of 
indiscriminate killings had filtered out to leave little doubt even in the minds 
of many dispassionate Indian officials and Western diplomats, that the Army 
of West Pakistan was wider few restraints in putting down East Pakistani 
thoughts of autonomy. 

The attack began on the night of March 25, after 10 days of political 
negotiations in which the army and the rest of the West Pakistani power 
establishment had lulled the East Pakistani nationalists into thinking their 
demands for greater self-rule would be granted. 

It is clear now that the West Pakistanis never meant the talks to succeed, 
that they dragged them out only to buy time to get enough troop 
reinforcements over from West Pakistan to launch the attack. But while the 
talks went on, nearly every observer, from newsmen to diplomats, resisted 
the ugly thought that this might be true. The signs were all there troops 
coming to by air and sea, the dismissal of a martial-law administrator who 
was too lenient and the uncharacteristic silence of the army while the East 
Pakistanis boycotted the military regime and followed instead the directives 
of their leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

The newsmen reported these signs but when talk of "some progress" 
came out of the negotiations, they grasped upon that, because it was what 
should happen. They were wrong. Instead, the military mind prevailed. 

But in turning to force, the West Pakistani leaders apparently misjudged 



both its limitations and the depth of feeling of 75 million East Pakistanis.” 

“They thought that a few bullets would scare the people off," said Ranjit 
Gupta, the police commissioner in Calcutta, just across the border in India. 
'It is silly-it shows You how little the West Pakistanis know about East 
Pakistanis .” 

Instead of the first shooting spree terrorizing the population into 
submission, it now seems apparent that while the army may be able initially 
to establish a hold on the cities and major towns, it will face widespread 
guerrilla activity in the primitive reverine countryside. This could so 
undermine the supply lines and mobility of the West Pakistani troops that the 
independence movement would succeed. 

In India, many sympathizers with the East Pakistani cause were quick to 
compare West Pakistani's military actions in East Pakistan with those of 
Hitler. "Pak Army's Inhuman Torture," was the headline is one Calcutta 
newspaper. "Butchery," said another, adding: "The vandalism unleashed by 
the occupying Pakistani army in Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) is darker than 
even the darkest chapter of Nazi terror. The Indian Parliament has called it "a 
massacre of defenseless people which amounts to genocide." 

Governments Silent 

Most of the other governments of the world have remained silent. 

"Why doesn’t your country condemn this outrage?" one official in 
Calcutta asked an American. "This is no tidal wave, this is no act of 
nature-it is people slaughtering people." 

The Bengalis as the people of East Pakistan are called, have stepped 
across a crucial line-a line that separated grumbling about their exploitation 
to fighting against the exploiters. The line may have been crossed on March 
25 the night of the attack. Or perhaps it was crossed earlier, on March 1, 
when President Yahya Khan, Army Commander in Chief, postponed a 
session of the National Assembly that was to have convened two days later 
to begin drafting a Constitution returning the nation to civilian rule. That 
Assembly, elected in December, was dominated by Sheikh Mujub’s Awami 
League party, which wanted a large measure of provincial autonomy-leaving 
the Central Government with power only over defense and foreign trade and 
foreign aid. 

These terms were anathema to the West Pakistani power establishment - 
the army, the big-business interests and the politicians. In the political 
negotiations over the crisis, they started off by making conciliatory sounds 



and then brought in the moakeywrench Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the dominant 
political leader of West Pakistan. When he objected that the Awami league 
wanted too much autonomy- "bordering on sovereignty"-the talks began to 
stall. Then, suddenly, came the army attack. # 

The morning after the attack, Mr. Bhutto and his aides, under heavy 
military protection were flown back to friendly territory in West Pakistan, 
where the political leader promptly announced. "Pakistan has been saved by 
the grace of the Almighty." 

But it will take more than religious oratory to save Pakistan as a united 
Moslem country. Religion was the social glue that was suppose to have held 
the two wings together, but it was never enough. 

It may take a long time, but none of the witnesses to the recent surge of 
Bengali nationalism and to the barbarism of the army attack doubts that it 
will happen. In the meantime, as Sheikh Mujib was fond of chanting with the 
adoring crowds that thronged to his now razed house: "Sangram, Sangram." 
Cholbey, Cholbey." "The fight will go on. The fight will go on.” 

-Sydney H. Schanberg 
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THE SUN, BALTIMORE, SUNDAY, APRIL 4,1971 
PAKISTAN IS EXTERMINATING THE BENGALIS 

By John E. Woodruff 

Less than four months ago, the West Pakistan Army said it could not 
send soldiers and helicopters to East Bengal to save survivors of the 
cyclone that took hundreds of thousands of lives in the mouth of the 
Ganges. If troops and helicopters were moved from West Pakistan, India 
might attack, the Army said. By the time the Army Statement was issued, 
India was increasing its offers of relief aid for the cyclone victims. 

Today, that same West Pakistan Army shows every sign of being 
prepared to send its last soldier to more populous East Bengal, if 
necessary, in an all-out effort to shoot to death the results of last 
December's elections. 

No room remains for doubt as to the Punjabi dominated Army's 
determination to go the whole distance. 

For the only justification that could ever emerge for the grisly scenes of 
a week ago Thursday and Friday would be a total victory of bullets over the 
nonviolent attempts of the Bengalis to put in power the men they had 
elected in polling sanctioned by the Army. 

Newsmen Toured Carnage 

Correspondents interned last week at the plush Dacca Intercontinental 
Hotel could r ee only fragments of what was talking place outside-a few 
soldiers shooting into civillian buildings, a machine-gun opening up on a 
dozen emptyhanded youths, the Army setting fife to civilian business places. 

But two European newsmen evaded the Army and stayed behind a few 
extra days and they managed to tour some of the carnage before they were 
found out and expelled. 

Their reports have confirmed the worst fears of those who were only able 
to surmise the meaning of cannon reports and prolonged busts of machinegun 
and automatic-rifle fire coming from the new campus of Dacca University, 
where two burning buildings lighted the sky for hours with their flames. 





Slum Residents Killed 

Hundreds of students were burned up in their beds and hundreds more 
were buried in a mass grave, according to reports filed by the two newsmen 
who said they toured the scene. 

They also confirmed previous reliable diplomatic reports that large 
stretches of bamboo slums were surrounded and set afire, their residents shot 
when they tried to flee. 

The only bond between West Pakistan and East Bengal-other than the 
West Pakistan Army itself-is the Muslim faith, for which the divided country 
was created as a haven against Hindu-Muslim religious murders when India 
was partitioned. 

Even today, the Army exercises its authority in the name of "the 
Islamic state of Pakistan. Yet burning a human being, alive or dead, is 
uniquivocally forbidden by the Mohammedan faith. It is also a favorite 
crime charged to Hindus by West Pakistani Muslims. 

Such attacks upon fellow Muslims in the name of an Islamic state can be 
vindicated, even in the eyes of other Mohammedan countries from which 
West Pakistan is apparently already seeking aid, only by a total military 
victory. And any military victory will require growing, not diminishing, 
bloodshed as the Bengalis-unified to a man for the first time in 
decades-struggle to resist. 

Clues as to how coolly the West Pakistanis had calculated their plan to 
shoot and burn the Bengalis into submission are provided by personal actions 
of some West Pakistani politicians at the Hotel Intercontinental on the night 
the holocaust started. 
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NEWSWEEK, APRIL 5, 1971 
PAKISTAN PLUNGES INTO CIVIL WAR 

The man and his party are enemies of Pakistan. This crime will not go 
unpunished. We will not allow some power-hungry and unpatriotic people to 
destroy this country and play with the destiny of 120 million people. 

-President Mohammed Yahya Khan 

Come out of your houses with whatever weapons you have. Resist the 
enemy forces at any cost.... until the last enemy soldier is vanquished, and 
save the country front the ruthless dictatorship of West Pakistanis. 

-Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 

Until the very last moment, it looked as if the two proud men entrusted 
with Pakistan's destiny might still be able to avert a head-on clash. From the 
East Pakistani Capital of Dacca came optimistic reports that President 
Mohammed Yahya Khan and Mujib as the leader of secessionist-minded East 
Pakistan is known-were about to reach a compromise. But then, with 
stunning suddenness, the pieces of Pakistan's complicated Political puzzle 
flew apart. In the East Pakistan cities of Rangpur and Chittagong, federal 
troops poured machine-gun fire into mobs of demonstrating Bengali 
nationalists. Swiftly, Yahya issued orders to his army to’crush the movement 
and “restore the full authority of the government". In his turn, Mujib 
Proclaimed East Pakistan the "sovereign, independent People's Republic of 
Bangladesh (Bengali Nation)." And with that, Pakistan was plunged into 
civil war. 

Thus, in the 24th year of Pakistan's existence the bond that had held the 
eastern and western sectors of the country in tenuous union snapped. Because 
Pakistan's central government immediately imposed strict censorship on 
coinnrunications in and out of East Pakistan, early reports were sketchy. Still 
even the fragmentary dispatches from neighbouring India provided a dismal 
picture of bloody fighting that pitted a modern, professional army against 
rebels who were often armed with little more than passion and pitchforks. 
Hopelessly outgunned, the East Pakistani guerrillas reportedly suffered 
thousands of casualties. But although by the end of the week it appeared that 
the federal army-largely composed of fierce Punjabis-had dealt its Bengali 




adversary a devastating blow, few people thought that the widely separated 
wings of Pakistan could ever be effectively reunited again. 

What made the Pakistani upheaval so unexpected was that it occurred 
even as Yahya and Mujib were in the midst of private negotiations. On 
hearing the reports of ‘massacres’ in Rangpur and Chittagong, an enraged 
Mujib accused the army of unleashing a reign of terror. Yahya's response was 
to quiet the talks in a huff and leave Dacca unannounced to return to West 
Pakistan. Back in his home region the President took to national radio to ban 
Mujib's Awami League, East Pakistan's dominant political organisation. 
Sheikh Mujib's action of starting his non-cooperation movement is “an act of 
treason" the President declared. 

Shortly after Yahya left Dacca the army's tough martial law administrator 
Lt.-Gen. Tikka Khan slapped tight censorship over East Pakistan. All foreign 
correspondents were restricted to their hotels and then, after federal troops seized 
their notes and films, the reporters were expelled from the country. Among the 
correspondents forced to leave was NEWSWEEK'S Loren Jenkins, who filed this 
report: 

From our windows in Dacca's modern intercontinental Hotel, we 
watched a jeep ful of soldiers roll up to a shopping centre and taking aim with 
a heavy machine-gun open fire on a crowd. While the firing was still going 
on some fifteen young Bengalis appeared in the street about 200 yards away 
and shouted defiantly at the soldiers. They youths seemed to be empty- 
handed, but the soldiers turned the machine-gan on them anyway. Then, the 
federal soldiers moved down an adjacent alley leading to the office of a 
pro-Mujib daily newspaper that had strongly denounced the army. The troops 
shouted in Urdu, a language which few Bengalis understand-warning anyone 
inside to surrender or be shot. No one emerged. So they blasted the building 
and set it afire. And when they emerged, they waved their hands in triumph 
and shouted "Pakistan Zindabad" (Long Live Pakistan"). 

By late in the week, firing throughout the city was heavy and flashes of 
105-mm. howitzers in the night preceded the heavy crump of incoming shells 
which seemed to be landing on the new campus of Dacca University. I woke 
up one morning to the sound of six Chinese-made T-54 light tanks clanging 
down Airport Road. A grey pall of smoke hung low over the muggy sky. 
Soon new artillery blasts were heard and new fires were seen in the region of 
old Dacca, a warren of narrow, open-sewered streets where most of the 
capital's population lives in cramped one room homes. 

The West Pakistani troops in Dacca showed all the signs of having the 



jitters. Many shot off random bursts of automatic weapons fire at the 
slightest noise. And when some of the reporters in the Intercontinental Hotel 
ventured outside and asked to tour the city, an army captain stationed in front 
of the hotel threatened to shoot us. Ordering us back inside, he shouted 
angrily : "If I can kill my own people, I can kill you" 

At the outset of the crackdown, the army ordered striking government 
workers either to return to work or face military trial, and imposed a 24-hour 
curfew. Meanwhile, a truckload of soldiers moved through the city, stopping 
in front of any house flying the new green, red and yellow banner of 
Bangladesh. At every such building, the troops ordered to pull down the 
flags. In the area around the hotel, their first stop was a three-storey brick 
house where a woman in a sari slowly mounted to the roof and, under the 
menacing gaze of the soldiers, reluctantly lowered her flag. 

With Jenkins and other foreign reporters expelled from East Pakistan, the 
world was left to the mercy of conflicting radio reports for its information. 
The official government radio in Karachi announced that the army had 
arrested Mujib. But a clandestine radio in Dacca, identifying itself as the 
Voice of Independent Bangladesh, proclaimed that Mujib was still safe in his 
underground headquartes. Under his leadership, said a rebel radio announcer 
: “The people of Bangladesh will shed more blood ....” 

If Pakistan was disintegrating in division and violence, it had, in a sense, 
only moved full circle in its quarter-century history. For Pakistan emerged as 
a nation in 1947 out of divisions and strife. Propelled by Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah's driving vision of a Moslem homeland to South Asia, Pakistan was 
assembled from the predominantly Moslem areas of British India. But the 
partitioning of India touched off a six-month blood bath between Hindus and 
Moslems in which an estimated half million people perished. And it created a 
Pakistan with two distant wings separated by 1.100 miles of Indian territory. 

This geographical handicap was serious enough. But to further 
complicate matters, their shared devotion to Islam is virtually all that the two 
sectors of Pakistan have in common. West Pakistan is a land of desert and 
mountains and a generally arid climate : the far more densely populated 
eastern wing is a humid land of jungles and alluvial plains. And the 
differences in racial personality between the Punjabis of West Pakistan and 
the Bengalis of the East are extreme. A proud martial people, the Punjabis 
look down upon the Bengalis arid over the years have consistently exploited 
their countrymen in the east. 



Clean Sweep 

Ironically, President Yahya was the first West Pakistani leader to openly 
admit that East Pakistan had never received its fair share of political '^ower 
and economic resources in the Pakistani union. To rectify matters,'Yahya 
provided Pakistan with its first national elections conducted strictly on a 
one-man, one-vote basis. But the results of last December's voting turned out 
to be something of a shocker. In the east, Mujib's Awami League all but 
swept the boards clean. And because the more populous east had a larger 
allotment of seats in the National Assembly, Mujib’s forces came up with a 
clear parliamentary majority as well. 

During the campaign, Mujib proclaimed a six-point programme aimed at 
diminishing the powers of Pakistan's central government while granting 
virtual autonomy to each province. Not surprisingly, it was a plan that the top 
vote-getting politician in West Pakistan, the mercurial, left, leaning 
ex-Foreign Minister, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, found totally unacceptable. When 
Bhutto’s supporters refused to take part in the new National Assembly, Yahya 
was forced to postpone its opening. This, in turn, prompted Mujib to launcha 
civil- disobedience campaign which virtually destroyed federal authority in 
East Pakistan and made him the region's effective ruler. And in the end that 
left Yahya no choice but to grant the Bengali demands or to resort to force. 

In branding Mujib an outlaw, Yahya slammed shut the door to further 
negotations and opted instead for a military solution to his dilemma. But 
although the federal force in East Pakistan (whose size is variously 
estimated at anywhere from 20,000 to 70 000 men) was far superior in 
training and equipment to its enemy, it faced some severe problems Lacking 
direct land links between West and East Pakistan, and banned from flying 
over India, federal army commanders had to move their men the long way 
around the southern tip of India by way of Ceylon. "For the short term," said 
a U.S. Analyst "Pakistan's army should be able to tear hell out of the Bengali 
landscape. But for the long term, they have a terrible logistic problems." 

Guerrilla Haven 

Against the federal forces, the Bengalis could muster barely 15,000 
troops, most of them militiamen armed with obsolete World War II weapons. 
But while the Bengalis were no match for the federal army in the cities, 
military observers noted that the surrounding countryside, where go percent 
of East Pakistan's population lives, is a virtual haven for guerrilla warfare. 
Amaze of sunken rice fields, tea plantations, jute fields and banana groves, it 
is an ideal ambush country reminiscent of South Vietnam's Mekong Delta. 



As a result, most foreign military analysts believe that prolonged military 
occupation of the east would put an intolerable strain on the Pakistani Army. 

Nonetheless if Yahya chose to indulge in wholesale slaughter, it was 
probable that he could stamp out the rebellion in East Pakistan, at least for 
the time being. And if the reports of Mujib's capture proved true, that would 
surely be a severe blow to the cause of Bangladesh. But no matter how harsh 
the federal crackdown, Bengali resistance whether in the form of civil 
disobedinec or a Viet Cong-style guerrilla struggle appeared likely to 
continue. Yahya, in fact, was seemingly faced with the ugly prospect of being 
a colonial ruler in his own country. For when the federal army opened up 
with tanks and automatic weapons in Dacca last week, it mortally wounded 
any remaining chance that the two disparate wings of Pakistan could ever 
live in harmony again. 

A People Apart: The Complex Bengalis 

To anyone acquainted with the charactei of the Bengalis, it seemed almost 
inevitable that some day they would try to form their own independent nation. 
Despite their incorporation into India and Pakistan when the British Raj left 
the subcontinent in 1947, some 120 million Bengalis (70 millions of whom 
live in East Pakistan and most of the rest in India's West Bengal) still 
consider themselves a race apart from and above their neighbours. Emotional 
and talkative, the durkskinncd Bengalis have more in common with each other 
than with their co-religionists, Hindu or Moslem, or with their compatriots, 
Indian or Pakistani. Says one Western expert: “They consider themselves to be 
Bengalis first, Moslems Or Hindus second, and Pakistanis or Indians a poor 
third.” 

Culturally, ethnically, linguistically and spiritually, the Bengalis are 
different from their countrymen 'in Pakistan and India. For one thing, as 
Bengali scholars will inform all who pause to listen, the name Bengal is 
derived from the ancient kingdom of Bangla, which goes back at least to the 
third century B.C. One of the oldest literary streams in Asia also flows in 
Bengal, whose Indo-Aryan language and recorded history date back at least 
a thousand years. Boastful of this long literary heritage, intellectual Bengalis 
were most eloquent on the subject of Rabindranath Tagore, their greates 
modem literary figure. In his combination of mysticism and lyricism, 
Tragore may have been the quintessentnial Bengali poet, novelist and 
dramatist, he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. 

Talk 

If the written launnige is one of the Bengali’s glories, the spoken one is 
one of its burdens. In the cafes of Culcutta and Dacca, Bengalis palaver 
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endlessly, spinning out airy intellectual concepts and political schemes, An 
Indian joke goes like thus : “Every committee must have four members: a 
Mukberjee Bannerjee, a Chatterjee (all Bengali names) and a Singly" Singh 
is a Sikh name. The Sikhs, unlike the Bengalis, are noted forrfheir action, and 
the implication is that alone Sikh is the fellow who will execute the 
programme. 

A people who have suffered hundreds of invasion, and conquests, 
including that of the British in the eighteenth century, the Bengalis long ago 
learnt to cultivate the arts of accommodation. Unlike the proud punjabis his 
opponent in the current strife, the Bengali knew how to bow and scrape. 
Dressed in his dhoti, spouting flowery language, armed only with an 
umbrella, the Bengali was regarded by all as a reliable, efficient clerk. 
Fighting was best left to more martial people. 

The other main cliche about the Bengalis portrays them as crafty fellows 
ready to outsmart you if given half a chance. ‘Watch it’, a merchant might 
say. "He's a Bengali" The message is that the person in question is not only 
clever but possibly also capable of a little sharp practice. 

And yet, despite their reputation as a guileful, docile people, the Bengalis 
have more than once demonstrtated a dark, explosive side. The most ruthless, 
dedicated terrorists during the fighting against the British came from Bengal. 
And since partition the Bengali regions of both India and Pakistan have been the 
scene of constant political turmoil and near revolution. "They may seem docile." 
says one American scholar". But they are capable of violence when sparked the 
wrong way. And then in words that may prove to be all too perceptive, he adds: 
"There is a side to the Bengali mentality that thrives on chaos." 

Poet Of Politics 

When Sheikh Mujibur Rahman proclaimed the independence of 
Bangladesh last week some of his critics declared that he was merely 
yielding to the pressure of his extremist supporters seeking to ride the crest 
of a wave in order to avoid being engulfed by it But in a sense Mujib's 
emergence as the embattled leader of a new Bengali "nation is the logical 
outcome of a lifetime spent fighting for Bengali nationalism. Although Mujib 
may be riding the crest of a wave his presence there is no accident. Bom just 
51 years ago to well-to-do landowner in a village near Dacca Mujib went 
through his early schooling without distinguishing himself by intellectual 
accomplishment. He was outgoing and popular as a boy, fond of talk and 
people and sports-and by the time he went to Calcutta's Islamia College for 
a liberal Arts degree he had come to the attention of his elders as a Muslim 



League activist. His mentor then was H.S. Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of 
Bengal under British Raj, who, later, served one year as Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. Mujib studied law, but unlike Suhrawardv, a moderate, he soon 
developed a penchant for direct action. In the late '40s both men realised that 
their native state of Bengal was getting less than its due in the new nation of 
Pakistan. Suhrawardy in 1949, founded a new party, the Awami League, 
dedicated to a united Bengal for the Bengalis." Mujib took to the streets and 
was twice arrested and jailed for leading illegal strikes and demonstrations. 

Out of prison, Mujib became Suhrawardy's right-hand man within the 
Awami League, but then destroyed his leader's efforts to compromise and 
form a coalitiou with other parties. Mujib's success enabled the Awami 
League to form a new East Pakistan Provincial Government in 1956, and he 
served in it for seven months as a Minister of Commerce and industry. After 
Suhrawardy died in 1963, Mujib apparently felt less hampered by the older 
man's principles of moderation. He revived the Awami League, pursued his 
“instinctive” style of politics, and demanded internal self-rule. When 
Mohammed Ayub Khan had him arrested again in 1966, on charges of 
plotting to make East Pakistan independent. East Pakistan came close to open 
rebellion, and the turmoil forced Ayub to release Mujib and resign. Mujib 
emerged as a hero to his people. 

Tall for a Bengali (he stands 5 feet 11 inches), with a shock of greying hair, 
a bushy mustache and alert black eyes, Mujib can attract a crowd of a million 
people to his rallies and hold them spell-bound with great rolling waves of 
emotional rhetoric. “Even when you are talking alone with him," says a 
diplomat, “he talks like he's addressing 60,000 people.” Eloquent in Urdu 
Bengali and English, three languages of Pakistan, Mujib does not pretend to be 
an original thinker. He is a poet of politics, not an engineer, but the Bengalis 
tend to be more artistic than technical, anyhow, and so his style may be just 
what was needed to unite all the classes and ideologies of the region. 

A month ago, at a time when he was still publicly refraining from 
proclaiming independence Mujib privately told NEWSWEEK's Loren 
Jenkins that "there is no hope of salvaging the situation. The country, as we 
know it, is finished." But he waited for President Mohammad Yahya Khan to 
make the break. "We are the majority, so we cannot secede. They, the 
Westerners, are the minority, and it is up to them to secede." 

Two weeks later as the crisis deepened, hundreds of Bengalis crowded 
the yard and hallways of Mujib's home in suburban Dacca, and puffing on a 
pipe ("the only foreign thing I use"), he cheerfully spoke to them all. After 
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addressing one enthusiastic gathering Sheikh Mujibur Rahman turned to 
Western newsmen and said: "I have this sort of thing from 5 a.m. on. Do you 
think any one can suppress this spirit with machine guns ?" A few days later 
someone was trying. 
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77A/E MAGAZINE APRIL 5,1971. 

PAKISTAN: TOPPLING OVER THE BRINK 

With the awesome fury of a cyclone off the Bay of Bengal, civil war 
swept across East Pakistan last week. In city after crowded dusty city the 
army turned its guns on mobs of rioting civilians. Casualties mounted into 
the thousands. Though the full toll remained uncertain because of censorship 
and disorganisation in the world's most densely populated corner (1,400 
people per sq. ml.) at week's end some estimates had 2,000 dead. Even if 
President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan is prepared to accept casualties of 
a geometrically greater magnitude, the outcome is likely to be the final 
breakup of East Pakistan and the painful birth of a new nation named 
Bangladesh (Bengal State). 

The indistinct battle lines reflected the ethnic and cultural divisions that 
have beset Pakistan since its creation as a Moslem homeland when British 
India was partitioned in 1947. Two predominantly Moslem areas that used to 
be part of India became new country-the two part separated by 1,000 miles 
of Indian territory. Thus though 80,000 West Pakistan soldiers were on hand 
to keep order in East Pakistan last week, their supply bases were 1,000 miles 
away and most food and ammunition had to be carried 3,000 miles around 
the coast of India. The troops, mostly tall, fierce Punjabis and Pathans were 
surrounded in East Pakistan by a hostile population of 78 million Bengalis. 
The civil war and it could be called no less promised to be long and bloody. 
The Bengalis, armed with a few looted guns, spears and often just bamboo 
staves, were ill trained for a guerrila war. But a resistance movement, once 
organised, might eventually force the West Pakistanis to depart. In a way the 
struggle evoked haunting memories of the Nigerian civil war of 1967-70, 
when the federal regime sought justification the name of national unity and 
the Biafraris in the name of self-determination. 

First Shot 

Until last week, Pakistan political leaders seemed on the verge of settling 
their differences. Then in rapid order, three events carried the nation over the 
brink of violence. In Chittagong, a mob surrounded West Pakistani troops 
unloading supply ships. Where tjie first shots came from is unclear, but when 
the troops opened fire 35 Bengalis were killed. Their political leader, Sheikh 
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Mujibur Rahman called a general strike to protest. Then Yahya Khan 
outlawed Mujib and his Awami League Party as "enemies of Pakistan" and 
ordered the armed forces to "do their duty". 

In Dacca, army tanks and truckloads of troops with fixed bayonets came 
clattering out of their suburban base shouting Victory to Allah,' and "Victory 
to Pakistan." TIME correspondent Dan Coggin, who, along with other 
newsmen, was subsequently expelled from Pakistan reported: "Before long, 
howitzer tank, artillery and rocket blasts rocked half a dozen scattered 
sections of Dacca. Tracers arched over the darkened city. The chatter of 
automatic weapons was punctuated with grenade explosions and tall columns 
of black smoke towered over the city. In the nigth came the occasional cry of 
“Joi Bangla (Victory to Bengal)” followed by, a burst of machine-gun fire.” 

The army ordered a strict 24 hour curfew in Dacca, with violators shot on 
sight. But soon the Free Bengal Revolutionary Radio Centre, probably 
somewhere in Chittagong crackled into life. Over the clandestine station Mujib 
proclaimed the creation of the "sovereign independent Bengali nation,” and 
called on its people to "resist the enemy forces at all corner of Bangladesh.” The 
defiant words however, lacked military substance. At 1.30 a.m. the following 
day, soldiers seized the Sheikh in his home. Meanwhile, scattered rioting broke 
out in West Pakistan to protest the prospect of prolonged military rule. 

The rupture in Pakistan stemmed from the country's first experiment with 
true democracy. After it was founded in 1947, Pakistan was ruled on the basis of 
a handpicked electorate Martial Law was imposed after an outbreak of rioting in 
1969. During those years, Pakistan was divided by more than geography. 
Physically and psychologically the 58 million tall, light-skinned people of the 
rest identified with the Islamic peoples who inhabit the area of land stretching as 
far as Turkey. The smaller, darker East Pakistan seemed to belong to the world of 
South and Southeast Asia. More divisive yet was the fact that the westerners 
monopolised the government and the army had dominated the nation's 
commercial life. The East Pakistanis have,over the years earned the bulk of the 
country's foreign exchange with their jute exports, yet the majority of schools, 
roads, new factories and modern government buildings went up in the west. 

Eager to relinquish power and return the country to civilian rule, Yahya 
called elections last December for a National Assembly to write a new 
constitution. East Pakistanis gave Sheikh Mujib's Awami League 167 of the 
region's 169 seats and an overall majority in the combined nations 313 seat 
assembly chamber. Mujib's platform' called for a virtual dismantling of the 
central government, leasing it in charge of defence and diplomacy and giving the 
provinces total control of taxes, trade and foreign aid. " 





Determined to hold the country together, Yahya resisted Mujib's demands for 
autonomy. Postponing the Constituent Assembly, he flew to Dacca, and in eleven 
days of meeting with Mujib came almost within sight of a compromise 
agreement. Yahya, however, demanded that the leader of West Pakistan's 
majority party, ex-Foreign .Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, also be a party to the 
agreement. Bhutto insisted on heading the foreign ministry while Mujib 
maintained that with an overall majority, he had the right to from a government 
without Bhutto. 

Mendicant Among Nations 

If East Pakistan eventually takes its place in the world community as 
Bangladesh, it will have the world's eighth largest population and lowest per 
capita income ($ 50 a year). It will, inevitably, became a mendicant among 
nations, and the U.S. will face the need to increase the $ 150 million a year in 
foreign aid that it now gives to the combined wings of the country. East Pakistan 
has little industry to speak of, and the world-demand for jute is gradully 
dropping. West Pakistan will, also be left smaller and poorer, though it now has 
the beginning of an industrial base, consisting primarily of textile mills. 

If anyone gains from the sorry split, it will be India, which would face a 
greatly weakened adversary. Mujib has indicated that he would like to establish 
friendly relations with New Delhi and, particularly, with the Hindu Bengalis just 
across the border. He does not share West Pakistan's hostility toward India over 
the disputed territory of Kashmir. West Pakistan left with a smaller economic 
base and without the East's foreign exchange earnings, could not easily maintain 
as strong an army as the one thoughtful Indians could not regard their neighbour's 
troubles with too much satisfaction. India itself is, by no means, immune to the 
contrifugal forces of tribalism and many of its people remember all too well 
Nehru's recurring nightmare; a subcontinent alternating between periods of 
political unity and bloody interludes of division and strife. 

“Raise Your Hands And Join Me” 

When West Pakistani soldiers arrested Shaikh Mujibur (“Mujib”) Rahman 
last week, they gave him a chance to add to an unenviable record. Mujib has 
already spent more time in prison than any other major Pakistani politician; nine 
years and eight months. 

What makes the Sheikh so unpopular with West Pakistanis is the fact that for 
more than 23 years he has been the leading advocate of Purbadesh (regional 
autonomy) for East Pakistan In last December's elections, Purbadesh was Mujib's 
chief issue. After visiting the cyclone, devastated Ganges Delta region just before 
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the general elections, he declared: "If the polls bring-us frustration, we will owe 
it to the million who have died in the cyclone to make a supreme sacrifice of 
another million lives, if need be, so that can live as free people." 

Grey-haired, stocky and tall for a Bengali (6ft) the bespectacled M'ujib 
always wears a loose white shirt with a black, sleeveless, vestlike jacket. Already 
man, he tends to scold Bengalis like so many children. He was bom in the East 
Bengal village of Tongipara 51 years ago to a middle class landowner (his 
landlord status accounts for the title of Sheikh). Mujib studied liberal Arts at 
Calcutta's Islamia College and Law at Dacca University. He lives with his wife 
Fazilatunnesa, three sons and two daughters in a modest two-storey house in 
Dacca’s well to-do Dhanmondi section. Except for a brief stint as an insurance 
salesman, he has devoted most of his time to politics. First lie opposed British 
rule in India. After the subcontinent's partition in 1947, he denounced West 
Pakistan's dominance of East Pakistan with every bit as much vehemence. 
“Brothers;”, he would say to his Bengali followers, "do you know that the streets 
of Karachi are paved with gold ? Do you want to take back that gold ? Then raise 
your hands and join me." He was first jailed in 1948, when he demonstrated 
against Pakistan Founder Mohammad Ali Jinnah for proclaiming Urdu the new 
nation's lingua franca. 

Yet he has remained, in many respects, a political moderate. He is a social 
democrat who favours nationalising major industries, banks aced insurance 
companies. In foreign exchange policy too, he follows a middle course. Where 
West Pakistan’s Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto favours closer ties with China and the Soviet 
Union and is stridently anti-Indian Mujib would like to trade with India and is 
regarded as moderately pro-Western. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 7, 1971 
BLOODBATH IN BENGAL 

Washington's persistent silence on recent events in Pakistan becomes 
increasingly incomprehensible in the light of mounting eye-witness evidence 
that the Pakistani Army has engaged in indiscriminate slaughter of civilians 
and the selective elimination of leadership groups in the separatist state of 
East Bengal. 

A State Department spokesman conceded yesterday that “we would be 
concerned if American weapons were used in circumstances such as these.” 
But he insisted the United states has no first-hand knowledge that such is the 
case. This is sophistry. Only last month the Secretary of State, in his annual 
foreign policy report, noted that this country had agreed to sell additional 
equipment to the Pakistan is "for their largely U.S: equipped army.” 

On any basis, the United States would have a humanitarian duty to speak 
out against the bloodbath in Bengal, as the Soviet Union already has done. 
Washington, as Pakistan's chief arms supplier, has a double obligation: to 
declare its disapproval of the tactics employed and to make clear that no 
additional American arms-including spare parts will be sent to Pakistan until 
this savage repression in the East is stopped. 

America's own interests call for it to do everything possible to help bring 
a speedy end to a civil conflict that could touch off a chain reaction of 
communal strife throughout the Indian sub-continent, with grave 
international-implications. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 7,1971 
FOREIGN EVACUEES FROM 
EAST PAKISTAN TELL OF GRIM FIGHT 

By Sydney H. Schanberg 

More than 100 foreign evacuees arrived here today after a 34 hour 
voyage from Chittagong, East Pakistani major port, bringing the latest 
eyewitness reports about the Pakistani army’s attempt to suppress the 
independence movement. 

“It's a massacre,” said John Martinussen, a Danish student “We saw the 
army shooting civilians,” said Neil O’Toole, an American from New 
Rochelle, N.Y. “I don't want to say too much because I’m afraid of reprisals 
against our organization.” He asked that the name of his organization not be 
mentioned. 

The 119 foreigners, who arrived at the Calcutta docks this afternoon 
aboard a British cargo vessel that had been sitting in Chittagong harbour 
unable to unload because of the Fighting, were of 17 nationalities. The two 
largest groups were 37 Americans and 33 Britains. 

As they came down the gangplank of the vessel the Clan Mac-Nair, they 
were met by diplomatic officials and a crowd of Indian and foreign newsmen. 

Though some of the evacuees were reluctant to talk, others painted a grim 
picture of Chittagong, East Pakistan's second-largest city. Until now little has 
been known of how that city of 400,000 inhabitants has fared in the fighting. 

The foreigners said that after several days of fighting, the army-all West 
Pakistani troops-had pushed the East Pakistani resistance forces out of the 
city. 

But they added, the army's control ends five miles outside the city at the 
banks of the karnalphuli River. 

Everything from the river south, they said, is in the hands of the 
“liberation army which consists of civilians and members of the East 
Pakistani police, the East Pakistani Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment who 
have come over to the independence movement. 
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The foreigners said that they could hear shooting on the outskirts of the 
city even as they were leaving for Calcutta yesterday morning. Most of the 
residents have fled the city and gone into the countryside, they said. 

Army Bums Slums 

In the city, where fighting broke out early Friday morning, on March 26, 
the foreigners said the army had burned to the ground many of the flimsy 
slums of the poor, the stanchest supporters of independence. 

The ashes of the bamboo huts in these neighourhoods were still 
smoldering, the foreigners said, as they were taken to the docks under 
military escort yesterday morning to be evacuated. 

The Pakistan Radio, speaking for the Pakistan Government, contends that 
all of East Pakistan is calm and that life is returning to normal. 

“Nothing is calm, and nothing has come back to normal,” said Mr. 
Martinussen, who came to Chittagong seven months ago with his wife Karen 
to study Pakistani politics as part of his master's degree program at Aarhus 
University in Denmark. 

“They systematically burned down the districts of the poor people, 
apparently because they felt they could'nt search them thoroughly," he went 
on. "They seemed to be enjoing killing and destroying everything.” 

“Many Bengalis have been killed,” the 23 years old student went on. “In 
the river just four days ago, you could count 400 bodies floating in one area.” 

Mr. Martinussen, who related several accounts of civilians being gunned 
down in shops and on the street, forecast eventual victory for the 75 million 
East Pakistanis, who have long protested their exploitation by West Pakistan, 
which is situated more than 1,000 miles away across Indian territory. 

Independence Movement 

“So many Bengalis want their Bangladesh,” said the slim student, “that 
I'm sure they will get it.” 

Bangladesh is Bengali for Bengal nation. It is the inpependence 
movement's name for East Pakistan. 

His views were echoed by Mr. O’Toole, who is 26 years old. Chittagong 
is controlled by the army,” he said. “It is controlled by brute force and terror. 
The army kept coming in. They were shooting civilians. We saw dead 
bodies. We smelled the stench of death. 

“There was a lot of harassment and beating,” he added, “and there was 
indiscriminate looting and burning by outsiders. 
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Vengeance Reported 

Mr. O’T oole did not explain what he meant by “outsiders”- but he 
apparently was talking about West Pakistanis living in East Pakistan. 

Other refugees reported that some Bengalis had taken vengeance by 
killing non-Bengali businessmen. 

The foreigners said that a 7 p. m. to 5 a.m. curfew prevails in Chittagong, 
that electric power, cut for three days, has been restored only in some areas 
of the city, and that the port was virtually shut down since there were no 
Bengalis to work there. 

Some of the evacuees left their homes during the heavy fighting and took 
refuge in the Hotel Agrabad, away from the center of action. 

They said that soldiers had visited some of their homes while they were 
away. 

“The army was very polite,” Edward J. McManus, an American engineer 
from Montrose, N.Y., said with sarcasm. "They drank all my whisky, but they 

gave me all my glasses back. Very honest." 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY APRIL 11,1971 
WE ARE ALL BENGALIS 

The Following dispatch was written by an Agence France-Press 
correspondent who got into East Pakistan last week. 

Calcutta-Crossing the border into “Bangladesh”- “Bengal Nation,” as 
most East Pakistanis now call their region-you feel you're seeing something 
filmed a long time ago by some newsreel pioneer. The ancient Enfield and 
Garand rifles in the hands of the overnight revolutionaries the refugee laden 
carts, the bodies lying unnoticed by the roadside-all this could be out of the 
Spanish Civil War or the Chinese revolution. 

A “Liberation Army” lorry with a dozen “freedom fighters” and two or 
three rifles among then takes you along the road to the Bengalis' proudest 
possession in this part of the region-the city of Jessore, 30 miles from the 
Indian border, wrested from the Pakistani army in bloody fighting. Before 
entering Jessore you pass several razed villages. Bodies lie in the charred 
ruins. The ruins in the heart of jessore suggest that the West Pakistani air 
force has not been too careful. 

Only a few months ago, people in East Pakistan would complain to 
visiting journalists of the “dirt and arrogant Hindus. ” Now they say, “Hindu 
Moslem, that does not count any more. We are all Bengalis ” The enemy now 
is “ Punjabi ”, the most commonly used name for the West Pakistanis. 

The villages are plastered with slogans, the quotations from Rabindranath 
Tagore, the great poet of preparation India, sorting oddly with the 
exhortations of Mao Tse-tung “Long live the people’s war!” “Political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun.” The Maoists are one of the three organized 
groups in East Pakistan. They are still only, ,a tiny minority compared to the 
two dominant groups?the Awami League party of Sheikh Mujib and the 
Bengali units of the army, totaling about 25,000 men but their strength is 
growing. Sheikh Mujib, who is enormously popular (and known for his 
opposition to violence) is either dead or in jail. 

How it Began 

No one we talked to seemed to have expected the situation to come to this 
anachronistic killing of poor people by other poor people united for 20 years 
by religion and a common national ideal. In Chuadanga, a town 20 miles 



from the border serving as the “provisional capital of Bangladesh,” Maj. M. 
A. Osman, military commander of the Southwestern Sector, told us how it 
had begun for him. 

On the night of March 24, when the “Punjabi” army cracked down. Major 
Osman had a discussion with his Punjabi commanding officer, Major Attaque 
Shah. “He was extremely polite and let me keep my jeep, my gun and my 
driver.” Neat day Sheikh Mujib appealed to the Bengalis to rise up against the 
“occupiers,” and Attaque Shah had to be arrested and, later on, liquidated." 

What will this tragic new enmity-the product of short-sighted refusal of 
autonomy that can only profit the extremists in both halves of Pakistan lead 
to ? For a certain Dr. Haque, Major Osman’s political deputy, a bearded man 
in a green sombrero who fondles his two 45 caliber guns as he talks and is 
almost the perfect caricature of a revolutionary leader, the answer is “very 
simple.” 

“There are 72 million inhabitants or more in Bangladesh,” he says, “In 
this human ocean there are still Pakistani pockets. In order to win. since there 
are less than 100.000 Pakistan soldiers in Bangladesh, each Punjabi would 
have to kill about 1,000 Bengalis. This is obviously impossible, and therefore 
our victory is certain.” 


-Jean Vincent 
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TIME MAGAZINE, APRIL 12, 1971 
PAKISTAN: ROUND TO THE WEST 

“There is no doubt” said a foreign diplomat in East Pakistan last Week, 
“that the word massacre applies to the situation”. Said another Western 
official: “It’s a veritable bloodbath. The troops have been utterly merciless”. 

As Round 1 of Pakistan's bitter civil war ended last week, the winner- 
predictably was the tough West Pakistan army, which has a powerful force of 
80,000 Punjabi and Pathan soldiers on duty in rebellious East Pakistan. Reports 
coming out of the East via diplomats, frightened refugees and clandestine 
broadcasts varied wildly. Estimates of the total dead ran as high as 300,000. A 
figure of 10,000 to 15,000 is accepted by several Western governments, but no 
one can be sure of anything except that untold thousands perished. 

Mass Graves 

Opposed only by bands of Bengali peasants armed with stones and 
bamboo sticks, tanks rolled through Dacca, the East's capital, blowing 
houses to bits. At the University, soldiers slaughtered students inside the 
British Council building. “It was like Chengis Khan,” said a shocked Western 
official who witnessed the scene. Near Dacca's market place, Urdu-speaking 
government soldiers ordered Bengali-speaking towns people to surrender, 
then gunned them down when they failed to comply. Bodies lay in mass 
graves at the University, in the old city, and near the municipal dump. 

During rebel attacks on Chittagong, Pakistani naval vessels shelled the 
port, setting fire to harbour installations at Jessore, in the south-west, angry 
Bengalis were said to have hacked alleged government spies to death with 
staves and spears. Journalists at the Petrapole checkpoint on the Indian 
border found five bodies and a human head near the frontier post-the 
remains, apparently, of a group of West Pakistanis who had tried to escape. 
At week’s end there were reports that East Bengali rebels were maintaining 
a precarious hold on Jessore and perhaps Chittagong. But in Dacca and most 
other cities, the rebels had been routed. 

The army's quick victory, however, did not mean that the 58 million West 
Pakistani could go on nominating the 78 million Bengalis of East Pakistan 
indefinitely. The second round may well be a different story. It could be 




fought out in paddies and jungles and along river banks for months or even 
years. 

Completing The Rupture 

The civil war erupted as a result of a victory that was too sweeping, a 
mandate that was too strong. Four months ago, Pakistan's President Agha 
Mohammad Yahya Khan, held elections for a Constituent Assembly to end 
twelve years of Martial law. Though lie is a Pathan from the West, Yahya was 
determined to be fair to the Bengalis. He assigned a majority of the assembly 
seats to Pakistan’s more populous eastern wing, which has been separated 
from the West by 1,000 miles of India since the partitioning of the 
subcontinent in 1947. 

To everyone’s astonishment, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his Awami 
League won 167 of the 169 seats assigned to the Bengalis, a clear majority 
in the 313 seats assembly. T do not want to break Pakistan,” Mujib told Time 
shortly before the final rupture two weeks ago. “But we Bengalis must have 
autonomy so that we are not treated like a colony of the western wing.” 
Yahya resisted Mujib's demands for regional autonomy and a withdrawal of 
troops. Mujib responded by insisting on an immediate end to Martial Law. 
Soon the break was complete. Reportedly seized in his Dacca residence at the 
outset of fighting and flown to West Pakistan, Mujib will probably be tried 
for treason. 

All Normal 

West Pakistan have been told little about the fighting. All Normal in East 
was a typical newspaper heading in Karachi last week. Still, they secured 
solidly behind Yahya’s tough stand. “We can’t have our flag defiled, our 
soldiers spat at, our nationality brought into disrepute," said Pakistan 
Government Information Chief, Khalid Ali. "Mujib, in the end, had no love 
of Pakistan." 

Aware that many foreigners were sympathetic to the Bengalis,Yahya 
permitted the official news agency to indulge in an orgy of paranoia. 
"Western press reports prove that a deep conspiracy has been hatched by the 
Indo-Israeli axis against the integrity of Pakistan and the Islamic basis of her 
ideology," said the agency. 

The Indian government did in fact, contribute to Pakistan's anxiety. 
Although New Delhi denied that India was supplying arms to the Bengali 
rebels, the Indian Parliament passed a unanimous resolution denouncing the 
"carnage" in East Pakistan. India's enthusiasm is hardly surprising in view of 
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its long standing feud with the West Pakistanis and the brief but bloody war 
of 1965 over Kashmir. But Western governments urged New Delhi-to 
restrain itself so as not to provoke West Pakistan into making an impulsive 
response. 

Hit And Run 

For the time being, West Pakistan's army can probably maintain its hold 
on Dacca and the other cities of the East. But it can hardly hope to control 
55,000 sq. ml of countryside and a hostile population indefinitely. The kind 
of Bengali terrorism that forced the British Rai to move the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1911, mny well manifest itself again in a growing war of 
hit-and-run, sabotage and arson. In modem times, the East Bengalis have 
been best known to foreigners as mild-mannered peasants, clerks and 
shopkeepers, perhaps the least martial people on the subcontinent, But in 
their support of an independent Bangladesh (Bengal State), they have 
displayed a fighting spirit that could spell lasting turmoil for those who want 
Pakistan to remain united. As Mujib often asked his followers rhetorically: 
"Can bullets suppress 78 million people?” 
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NEWS WEEK, APRIL 12,1971 
PAKISTAN: DEATH OF AN IDEAL 

They were long on defiance and short on fierpower, a scraggly band of 
impoverished Bengali peasants armed mainly with picks, clubs and bamboo 
sticks. But they claimed that they had trapped a force of more than 1,000 
government troops in a cantonment 2 miles north-west of the East Pakistani 
city of Jessore. And now, the Bengalis swore that they would continue to 
besiege the encircled federal garrison until the Punjabi soldiers from West 
Pakistan died from starvation. "We have tire soldiers surrounded, and they 
cannot get out to get food," one rebel told News week's T'ony Clifton 
excitedly." Those bloody buggers are starving and will surely die. They must 
die". 

That glimpse of the continuing fury and hatred that is racking East 
Pakistan came last week when Clifton slipped across the Indian border into 
East Pakistan for a day's tour of some nearby villages. Otherwise, with East 
Pakistan clamped under tight censorship and with all foreign correspondents 
banned, the news blackout on Pakistan's civil war was almost totally 
effective. And a flood of conflicting and unconfirmed rumours poured into 
neighbouring India to add to the communications confusion. 

From all indications, foreign governments were experiencing similar 
problems in obtaining solid information on the East Pakistan situation. In 
Washington Sen. Edward Kennedy said that reports received by his refugee 
subcoununinec told of “indiscriminate killing, the execution of dissident 
political leaders and students and thousands of civilians suffering and dying 
every hour of the day". While Kenedy did not identify his source, State 
Department spokesman Robert J. McCIoskey promptly denied that the Nixon 
Administration was suppressing reports from Dacca and declared that it was 
"impossible to estimate a reliable set of facts regarding recent events and to 
assess their consequences". Nonetheless, at the end of the week, the U.S. 
arranged with Pakistan International Airlines to evacuate dependents of 
American diplomatic officials in East Pakiatan. 

Protest 

While the U.S. remained cautiously noncommittal on the events in 




Pakistan no such restraints were observed in India. There, Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi condemned the Pakistani army assault on East Bengal as 
“the systematic decimation of people which amounts to genocide". Day after 
day Indian newspapers splashed lurid headlines across their front' pages 
describing fierce battles and bloody atrocities in East Bengal. In turn, the 
Islamabad government in West Pakistan accused the Indian Govenment and 
press of spreading false and baseless news reports. And with officials of the 
two governments exchanging protest ail last week, the long-standing enmity 
between India and Pakistan was in danger of moderating. 

If India reports that 7.00,000 people may have perished in the East 
Pakistani fighting seemed wildly exaggerated, the Pakistani Government 
claim that order and calm prevailed throughout East Pakistan seemed 
equally improbable. From fragmentary reports it appeared that the federal 
army was, in fact, in command of most major cities, but control of the 
countryside remained in doubt. "The troops can make sallies from 
cantonments and they occasionally do because they have concentrated 
firepower", correspondent Clifton reported. "However they dare not spend 
much time away from base for fear of ambush and must return before dark. 
Their policy seems to be to go on short terror raids to cow the population into 
surrender. The question is whether the rebels can hold out until the monsoon 
comes in a month or so when the weather will make the roads impassable" . 

Brooding 

The civil strife in East Pakistan meanwhile, seems hardly to have touched 
the consciousness of Pakistanis in the western sector more than 1,000 miles 
away across Indian territory. On the surface at least Newsweek's Milan J. 
Kubic found that life in West Pakistan moved along at a business as usual 
pace. But Kubic also discovered a deep sense of brooding among 
intellectuals and politicians who saw the end of the ideals upon which 
Pakistan was founded 23 years ago. "When we were building this country, 
the only argument we had for dismembering the Indian subcontinent was our 
desire to build a home where all of its Moslems would feel free and equal," 
an elder statesman in Lahore remarked sadly. "That ideal is now dead, and 
the Pakistan which we conceived has gone out of existence". 

The Awakening Of A People 

Early last month, when riots erupted in East Pakistan, Newsweek 
correspondent Loren Jeakins flew to Dacca to cover the Bengali struggle for 
national autonomy. Where civil war flared up and the Pakistani Army put the 
region under total censorship, Jenkins, along with all other foreign newsmen, 



was expelled from the country. On his return to Beirut last week, Jerking 
filed this personal report on East Pakistan's tragic ordeal: 

He stood under a hot noon sun, beads of sweat clinging to his forehead 
around the edge of his slicked-back grey hair. His eyes were red from fatigue, 
but his face glowed with pride and hope. Only minutes before, a mob of 
students from the Dacca Medical School had swirled through the green iron 
gates into the garden of his modest home in the Dacca suburb of Dhamnondi 
The impassioned young people shouted "Joi Bangla". ("Victory to Bengal') 
to demonstrate their support for Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 51 year old leader 
of East Pakistan's 75 million people. His spirits soaring, Mujib (as he is 
called by everyone in East Pakistan) turned to our group of foreign 
correspondents in his garden and spoke with excitement: "My people are 
united, they cannot be stopped. Do you think machine guns can really 
extinguish the spirit and the soul of my people?" 

Only 36 hours after Mujib uttered those words, Pakistan's army 
dominated by the Punjabis of West Pakistan, suddenly weighed in with its 
own ruthless answer, with bloody and sometimes indiscriminate use of its 
massive firepower the army won the first round. And with Mujib's fate in 
doubt (he was variously reported to be under army arrest or safe in hiding), 
East Pakistan's brief fighting for independence was smashed for the moment 
at least. But the memory of that experience, the amazing unity of purpose that 
it forged among Bengalis will linger on, growing apace with the bitter 
resentment that must inevitably flow from the federal army's outright 
occupation of East Pakistan. For last month in Bangladesh the Bengal Nation 
as Mujib's supporters renamed East Pakistan, there occurred a strange and 
powerful awakening of a people who have been exploited, reviled, 
humiliated and cheated by the Punjabi minority since Pakistan was founded 
more than 23 years ago. 

In a sense, credit for this awakening must go to President Mohanimad 
Yahya Khan, who forced the showdown by cancelling last month's scheduled 
opening of the newly elected National Assembly, in which Mujib's Awami 
League had won a majority. Seeing Yahya's sudden action as yet another 
Punjabi maneuver to deny East Pakistan's aspirations for greater autonomy, 
Bengali nationalists clashed with federal troops in the trappings of an 
independent state. Over night, the green and white flag of Pakistan seemed 
to disappear in Dacca, in its place rose a new Bengali flag, designed by 
Dacca University students, a bottlegreen banner bearing a red circle and, 
within the circle a yellow map of East Pakistan. 



Compromise 

The nerve centre of East Pakistan's adhoc government was Mujib's home 
where the pipe-smoking leader met with all comers in his sparsely furnished 
saloon. Ironically, as independence fever mounted throughout Bangladesh, it 
was Mujib who sought to moderate the passions. Aware that any unilateral 
declaration of independence would bring down the wrath of the army, Mujib 
desperately sought a compromise that would give Bengal the autonomy his 
people demanded while preserving at least a semblance of Pakistani 
national unity as the army demanded. Though few people said so openly, 
Mujib was the last hope that Pakistan's two distant and disparate wings might 
achieve some kind of accommodation. 

What finally undid Mujib's efforts was the supercilious attitudes of the 
West Pakistanis, especially the Punjabis and Pathans who dominate the army 
and who have been nurtured on impassioned patriotism and cliches about the 
inferiority of Bengalis. To the West Pakistanis Mujib and the Awami League 
were in open rebellion, even though Mujib was in fact, the leader of the 
nation's majority political party. What mattered above all to the westerners 
was the preservation of Pakistan's unity and integrity. There are, of course, 
valid arguments for keeping a nation united: it usually makes economic, 
diplomat and military sense. But the enmity between Pakistan's two wings, 
separated by more than 1,000 miles of Indian territory, had becomed so 
virulent as to reduce such notions of unity to mere fiction. 

Terror 

When the army decided to strike, it attacked without warning. Truckloads 
of troops spread out through Dacca under the cover of darkness with orders 
to use maximum force to stamp out all resistance. Houses were 
machinegunned at random; tanks firing on the apparent whim of their 
commanders, clanged through the streets. It was a blatant exercise in terror 
and vengeance. There can never be any excuse for the sort of firepower we 
saw and heard being directed against unarmed civilians. There can be no 
excuse for the merciless burning of the shanty homes of some of the worlds 
most impoverished people. 

And we had already seen too much to suit the Pakistani Army. "You must 
pack and be ready to go in a half hour" Major Siddiq, the army's 
uninformative Public Relations Officer, told all the foreign correspondents in 
Dacca. "Are we being expelled ?" I asked, "I would not use that words", he 
replied. "But you are all leaving." 



Two hours later, we were herded into four army trucks and taken under 
guard to Dacca's airport, where we were searched and most of our notes and 
films confiscated. A Pakistan civilian flew us to Karachi in West Pakistan, 
where we were searched again. My type-writer and radio were dismantled 
and two rolls of film I had hidden in the radio's battery compartment were 
seized. 1 was then taken into another room and stripped and a packet of film 
that 1 was carrying in my underwear was taken. "You will have only your 
memory left", a Police official chortled cheerfully. 

Unity 

That I do have I can still recall the sight of men, women and children 
hacking down trees aid tearing up construction sites to build barricades to 
hamper the army's movements. Bullets fired into darkened homes were 
answered with cries of "Bengalis Unite !" And earlier, before the army 
crackdown, I had visited a village where volunteers, directed by ex-noncoms 
from the old British Indian Army, were training for guerrilla resistance "We 
will cut roads, stop ferries, destroy bridges." One resistance leader told me, 
"and we will get guns from our enemy. Perhaps his prophecy will not come 
in". But if a guerrilla war does engulf the East Pakistan countryside, the 
struggle for Bangladesh promises to be long and bloody. Whatever happens 
to Mujib himself, such a conflict will be the final test of his contention that 
machineguns cannot kill the spirit of his people. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 14, 1971 
BENGALIS FORM A CABINET AS THE BLOODSHED GOES ON 

The following dispatch is by the New Delhi correspondent of The New 
York Times, who has just completed a four-day trip through the border 
region of India and East Pakistan, as well as inside East Pakistan. 

By Sydney H. Schonberg 

Special To The New York Times 

Agartala, India, April 13-Although large number of East Pakistani 
secessionist leaders have been reported killed and with wholesale bloodshed 
continuing, several members of the movement's high command are alive and 
have formed a cabinet. 

They include Tajuddin Ahmed, second in command to Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, whose Awami League took the steps for independence that brought 
West Pakistan's military crackdown. 

In an East Pakistani border area visited by this correspondent, at least six 
secessionist leaders met to name Mr. Ahmed Prime Minister and Defense 
Minister of the state they call Bangladesh, or Bengal Nation. They 
proclaimed Sheikh Mujib their President, although privately the secessionist 
leaders acknowledged that he was in prison in West Pakistan, While the 
central Government, which is dominated by West Pakistan continues to 
announce that the situation is calm in the East and conditions are returning to 
normal, a far different picture emerges on the scene. 

Daily Battles Reported 

Daily battles are reliably reported in many sectors. Hordes of East 
Pakistanis have fled the cities to seek refuge or join the secessionist army, 
and thousands of refugees, carrying their meagre belongings in cardboard 
suitcases and sacks, are crossing into India for temporary haven. 

This correspondent saw Pakistani soldiers burning villages to deny the 
resistance forces cover or hiding places. As the smoke from the thatch and 
bamboo huts billowed up on the outskirts of the city of Comilla. circling 
vultures descended on the bodies of peasants, already being picked apart by 
dogs and crows. 





There is no way of knowing exactly how many of East Pakistan’s 75 
million Bengalis the army has killed, but authoritative reports from many 
sources agree that the figure a at least in the tens of thousands; some reports 
put it much higher. 

The central Government officially bars all foreign newsmen from East 
Pakistan. But from the evidence available in secessionist-held rural 
areas-some of which are occasionally contested by the army the Pakistani 
armed forces have killed leaders and potential leaders of East Pakistan and 
shattered the economic base of the region in their effort to crush the 
independence movement. 

On orders the army-now consisting entirely of West Pakistani troops-has 
killed students, intellectuals, professors, engineers, doctors and others of 
leadership caliber-whether, they were directly involved with the nationalist 
movement or not. 

Both in military attacks and in executions, the central Government's 
forces killed East Pakistani Army officers and soldiers who were unable to 
break out and join the guerrilla forces when the army offensive began on 
March 25. Most of the officers' families have been killed, only a few escaped 
into hiding. 

With the aid of air and naval bombardment, the army has destroyed food 
supplies, tea factories, jute mills and natural-gas fieldsthe economic basis of 
East Pakistan. 

"This has already set the country back 25 years," said a Scottish tea-estate 
manager who fied to India from his plantation in the northeast. "The 
liberation army, trying to stop the army, is blowing the brilroad lines and 
roads. Even if they eventually win independence, they'll have to start 
completely from scratch again." 

This man and two other estate managers who escaped with him asked that 
their names not be used because of their fear of reprisals against British 
families still in East Pakistan. 

Attack on 'Empty’ Trucks 

The three evacuees reported that a convoy of nine trucks that the 
Pakistani radio contended had been carrying arms and ammunition 
from India and had been destroyed by Pakistani planes was in fact a 
collectien of empty trucks in the yard of a tea estate. 

Authoritative reports indicate that perhaps 20 to 25 percent of the people 
are left in such towns as Dacca, the capital, are Chittagong and Comilla. 



Smaller centers are also largely deserted. Dacca had a population of about 1.5 
million, Chittagong about 400,000 to 500,000 and Comilla about 100,000. 

In the eastern part of East Pakistan the thump of artillery fire can be heard 
every day in vertually every sector. After every guerrilla attack or harassment 
by the out numbered and outgunned resistance troops, the Pakistani Army 
appears to be inflicting reprisals on the civilian population. 

"The bloody cowards" said a young Bengali lieutenant who escaped the 
army attempt to annihilate his battalion of the East Bengal Regiment at 
Comilla. "We give them fronts to shoot at. We are in uniform. But they attack 
civilians’ instead." 

The secessionist army is desperately short of trained officers, arms, 
ammunition, vehicles and basic supplies. .Some of the men are barefoot. 

The heaviest weapon the secessionists have in any number is the 3-inch 
mortar, although they have captured a few heavy guns. The Pakistani 
military are using jet fighter-bombers, heavy artillery and 
gunboats-mostly supplied by the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

Pakistani charges that the Indian Government has been sending 
troops, and weapons to East Pakistan are not borne out by this 
reporter's observations. No Indian troops were seen in the East 
Pakistani units. 

Before the political crises began to mount, the Pakistani Army had about 
25,000 troops in East Pakistan. Large numbers of reinforcements have been 
flown over from West Pakistan, which is separated from the Eastern province 
by over a thousand miles of Indian territory. 

Some estimates put the number of West Pakistani troops in East Pakistan 
at 60,000 to 80,000, most of them Punjabis and Pathans. The Punjabis in 
particular have traditionally held the Bengalis in disdain though both are 
predominantly Moslem. 

The Bengalis are bitter about the failure of the United States to take a 
strong stand against the, Pakistani Government; most of the leaders of the 
independence movement are pro-Western and were hoping for support from 
Washington. They are even more bitter about the American weapons being 
used against them. 

‘We Were Expecting Help’ 

"Do you know, they are using your planes your rockets, your tanks to kill 
us?" a Bengali soldier his voice tense and his eyes narrowed, asked the 
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American correspondent. "We were expecting help, not this." Similar 
remarks were made repeatedly by others. 

The Bengalis are not so surprised by the Chinese weapons the army is 
using because they apparently expected Peking to support the Government 
Some Bengali officers, contending that the army offensive was worked out in 
advance with the Chinese, insist that the army would never have embarked 
on such a venture without assurances of full support from Peking. 

Even before the offensive, the Bengalis wondered why the Western 
powers and others did not support their cause. Now their disillusionment is 
complete. 

"This is genocide, and people are just standing by and looking," a Bengali 
student remarked. "Nobody has spoken out. Has the world no conscience ?" 

The bitterness does not include India, which has condemned the Pakistani 
military action and is trying to persuade other governments to put pressure 
on Pakistan to stop the killing. 

Indian civilians and officials in border areas are providing assistance 
to refugees and others but this correspondent saw no arms being 
transported across the border-as the Pakistani Government has charged 
and New Delhi has repeatedly denied. 
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DETROIT FREE PRESS, APRIL 14, 1971 
PAKISTANI REBELS ASK RECOGNITION 

New Delhi-(UPI)-The secessionist government of Bangladesh 
proclaimed its sovereignty in East Pakistan on Tuesday and appealed to "all 
democratic countries" for recognition and assistance in the civil war with 
West Pakistan. 

The proclamation, proadcast by the rebel Free Bengal Radio and monitored 
here said the capital of the Bangladesh (Bengali Nation) government would be 
Chuadanga, a small town 10 miles from the border with India. 

West Pakistani troops reportedly were concentrating on the capture of 
major urban centres as they continued to crush the rebellion. 

A note from communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai pledging Peking’s 
support to the Pakistan Government of President Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan brought response from Karachi and New Delhi on Tuesday. 

In Karachi, seat of Yahya's military government, a source said Chou's 
message was a direct warning to India to stay out of the civil war in East 
Pakistan, which is situated along India's eastern border 1,000 miles from 
West Pakistan. 

Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said, however, that Chou's note 
would have no .effect on India's officially announced position of solidarity 
with the rebels. 

Asked if India would recognize the secessionist government of 
Bangladesh, Mrs. Gandhi said "the matter will receive due consideration. 
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THE NEWYORK TIMES, APRIL 14, 1971 
WITH THE BANGLA FORCES 

While the central government, which is dominated by West Pakistan, 
continues to announce that the situation is calm in the East and conditions are 
returning to normal, a far different picture emerges on the scene. 

Daily battles are reliably reported in many sectors. Hordes of East 
Pakistanis have fled the cities to seek refuge or join the secessionist army, 
and thousands of refugees, carrying their meager belongings is cardboard 
suitcases and sacks, are crossing into India for temporary haven. 

The correspondent saw Pakistani soldiers burning villages to deny the 
resistance forces covei or hiding places. As the smoke from the thatch and 
bamboo huts billowed up on the outskirts of the city of Comilla, circling 
vultures descended and the bodies of peasants, already being picked apart by 
dogs and crows. 

There is no way of knowing exactly how many of East Pakistan's 75 
million Bengalis the army has killed, but authoritative reports from army 
sources agree that the figure is at least in the tens of thousands; some reports 
put it much higher. 

The central Government officially bars all foreign newsmen from East 
Pakistan. But from the evidence available in secessionist-Held rulal 
areas-some of which are occasionally contested by the army-the Pakistani 
armed forces have killed leaders and potential leaders of East Pakistan and 
shattered the economic base of the region in their effort to crush the 
independence movement. 

On orders, the army-now consisting entirely of West Pakistani troops-has 
killed students, intellectuals, professors, engineers, doctors and others 
leadership caliber-whether they were directly involved with the nationalist 
movement or not. 

Both in military attacks and in executions, the central Government's 
forces killed East Pakistani Army officers and soldiers who were unable to 
break out and join the guerrilla forces when the army offensive began on 
March 25. Most of the officers’ families have been killed; only a few escaped 
into hiding. 




- With the aid of air and naval bombardment, the army has destroyed food 
supplies tea factories, jute mills and natural gas fields-the economic basis of 
East Pakistan. 

> 

"This has already set the country back 25 years," said a Scottish tea-estate 
manager who fled to India from his plantation in the northeast. "The 
liberation army, trying to stop the army, is blowing the bridges, railroad lines 
and roads. Even if they eventually win didependence, they'll have to start 
completely from scratch again. 

This man and two other estate managers who escaped with him asked that 
their names not be used because of their fear of reprisal against British 
families still in East Pakistan. 

The three evacuees reported that a convoy of nine trucks that the 
Pakistani radio contended had been carrying arms and ammunition from 
India and had been destroyed by Pakistani planes was in fact a collection of 
empty trucks in the yard of a tea estate. 

Authoritative reports indicate that perhaps 20 to 25 percent of the 
people are left in such towns as Dacca, the capital, and Chittagong and 
comilla. Smaller centres are also largely deserted. Dacca had a population of 
about 1.5 million, Chittagong about 400,000 to 500,000 and Comilla about 
100 , 000 . 

In the eastern part of East Pakistan the thump of artillery fire can be heard 
every day in virtually every sector. After every guerrilla attack or harassment 
by the outnumbered and outgunned resistance troops, the Pakistani Army 
appears to be inflicting reprisals on the civilian population. 

"The bloody cowards!" said a young Bengali lieutenant who escaped the 
army attempt to annihilate his battalion of the East Bengal Regiment at 
Comilla. "We give them fronts to shoot at. We are in uniform. But they attack 
civilians instead:” 

The secessionist army is desperately short of trained officers, arms, 
ammunition, vehicles and basic supplies. Some of the men are barefoot. 

The heaviest weapon the secessionists have in any numbers is the 3-inch 
mortar, although they have captured a few heavy guns. The Pakistani 
military are using jet fighter-bombers, heavy artillery and gunboats-mostly 
supplied by the United States, the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Pakistani charges that the Indian Government has been sending troops 
and weapons to East Pakistan are not borne out by this reporter's 
observations. No Indian troops were seen in the East Pakistani units. 



The basic weapons are old Enfield and Garand rifles and some Chinese 
made automatic rifles and machine-guns which the Bengalis have either 
captured or had brought with them when they escaped from their units. 

Fewer then 10 percent of the 300,000 men in the Pakistani armed forces 
were Bengalis. Nearly all of those who were not killed by the West Pakistani 
troops in the first days have joined the secessionist army and constitute its 
only trained elements. 

The best available figures indicate that the trained core consists of some 
3,000 members of the East Bengal Regiment,which was a regular unit, and 
some 9,000 members of the East Pakistan Rifles, a paramilitary unit one of 
whose duties was to man the observation posts on the border with India. 

The rest of the secessionist force is made up of armed policemen home 
guards, other poorly trained local militia and raw recruits. 

Before the political crisis began to mount, the Pakistani Army had about 
25,000 troops in East Pakistan. Large numbers of reinforcements have been 
flown over from West Paristam, which is separated from the Eastern province 
by over a thousand miles of Indian territory. 

Some estimates put the number of West Pakistani troops in East Pakistan 
at 60,000 to 80,000. most of them Punjabis and Pathans. The Punjabis in 
particular have traditionally held the Bengalis in disdain though, both are 
predominantly Moslem. 

Though the average amount of ammunition kept by the guerrilla riflemen 
is 30 to 40 rounds, their determination seems high fueled in many cases by 
the fact that the Pakistani Army has killed members of their families-and 
sometimes all of them. 

"They have made me an orphan," said one soldier who, like many of his 
comrades, had glassy eyes and seemed unable to believe what had happened. 
"My life is unimportant now." 

Two days ago West Pakistani troops, as they had been for several days, 
were burning villages on the outskirts of Comilla less than a mile from the 
Indian border. Their apparent purpose was to remove all cover within a 
five-mile radius of the airstrip. Reports indicate they are doing the same all 
over East Pakistan. 

Maj. Khaled Musharrof, the 32 year old guerrilla commander in the area, 
sent out a 10-men patrol to harass the Pakistani troops. This correspondent 
accompanied the patrol, three of whose members had no shoes. * 

Using rice paddies to advantage, the patrol stalked to within 200 yards of 



thfe soldiers, who were throwing phosphorous grenades into thatch huts. The 
Bengalis, who had some Chinescmade automatic weapons, opened fire, 
which the soldiers immediately returned. The shooting was nearly constant 
for about 20 minutes, after which the Bengalis came scrambling back to 
safety over an embankment. ■ 

The co-ordination of guerrilla units is poor and in some instances 
non-existent. The Bengalis are now devoting themselves to guerrilla tactics 
while the army has gained control of most of the major cities and towns, 
including the cantonments and airfields. 

With their added strength, the troops are launching forays into the 
countryside and sending out motorised columns to try to link up the cities 
they control. A few of the columns have been successful, but not many, 
because the guerrillas have been able to cut road, water and rail links with 
some regularity. 


-Sydney H. Schanberg 
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NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 15, 1971 
BULLETS OR BREAD ? 

Washington’s pretense of non-intervention in Pakistan's tragic internal 
flict has been shattered this week by state Department acknowledgment the 
United State has been selling ammunition and other “nonlethal” tary 
equipment to the repressive Pakistani Government and by the ministration’s 
persisting refusal to impose a ban such sales. As long these sales continue, 
the United States places itself along side China on side of the military regime 
in Islamabad and, in effect, makes itself party to the continuing slaughter of 
Pakistan's Bengali majority and the suppression of the recently elected 
majority paty in Pakistan's still invened National Assembly. 

Three weeks after President Yahya turned loose his army on the most 
unarmed Bengalis, the State Department says it does not know when the last 
United States arms deliveries were made to Pakistan, what now enroute or 
what is being prepared for shipment. Even if this incredible admission of 
bureaucratic incompetence were true it would be no excuse for the 
Administration's failure to order an immediate embargo on all arms 
shipments to Pakistan in the face of overwhelming evidence of misure of 
earlier aid. 

In the crudest blow of all to the miserable Bengalis, Washington has 
suspended wheat shipments to Pakistan, having determined with remarkable 
speed that there are alrady more shipments on hand tnan can be landed 
though devastated East Pakistani ports. This may be temporarily true, but 
surely the need for food relief in East Pakistan in the coming months will be 
greatly itereased. The focus should be on breaking down the logjam caused I 
by the military actions, the incompetence atd the indifference of the western- 
dominated Pakistani Government. Under on circumstances can neutrality 
stand as an excuse for failure to make the most vigorous effort to 
Promote humanitarian relief for the victims of conflict regardless of 
political persuasion. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , APRIL 15,1971 
ECONOMIC HAVOC 

Peasants in many areas of East Pakistan are not planting their rice 
because the daily shooting betwen the Pakistani Army and the Bengali 
independence forces has made them afraid to come out in the open. 

In West Pakistan, 1000 miles away across Indian territory' textile miles 
are turning out cheap cotton goods that have no market other than East 
Pakistan, but cannot be sold there unless the Pakistani Army crushes the 
independence movement and ends the war. 

These are but marks of the havoc the three-week war has created in the 
economies of both wings of the country, beyond the loss of life in the East. 

Although this correspondent saw no outright starvation in East Pakistan, 
food stocks in the countryside are low and famine seems a possibility some 
areas. 

Even in normal times East Pakistan might be called a hunger area, for it 
has an annual food-grain deficit of 25 million tons. 

With foreign newsmen barred by the Pakistani government from 
entering East Pakistan, no reports are available from some of the heavily 
populated islands in East Pakistan's delta on the Bay of Bengal. Several 
hundred thousand were killed in the delta in November by a cyclone that also 
destroyed most of last year's rice crop there. 

Approximately two million survivors have been living ever since on 
relief supplies. The political crisis that erupted early in March and the Army 
attack on the civilian population after that have halted shipments of food to 
the cyclone affected area. 

Foreign diplomats and others fear that the‘ food problem there could 
become grave a faw weeks, with the coming of the monsoon rains, which 
each year cut off some of the islands from the rest of the country for nearly 
five months. 

Beyond that, it is estimated tnat 100,000 cyclone survivors are still 
without houses or shelter. In the monsoon, they will face desperate 
conditions. 

War disruptions are compounding the economic crises. The Pakistani 





armed forces composed entirely of West Pakistani troops, are destroying food 
stocks, tea plantations and jute mills. The resistance troops, adopting 
guerrilla tactics, are tearing up rail lines, blowing up bridge^ and 
demolishing roads to restrict the army’s movements and cut its supply routes. 

Tea estate and jute-mill managers, mostly foreigner, are abandoning their 
plantations, leaving them in the hands of Bengali assistants. 

There is no money to pay the thousands of tea workers left behind and 
work has stopped on almost all plantations, most of them in Sylhet district, 
in the north-east The tea workers are all Hindus and according to the 
managers who fled, they have already begun migrating across the border to 
predominantly Hindu India. 

The Pakistani Army has reportedlly looted banks and shops. 

"Their targets are mostly civilian," said Col. M. A. G. Osmany, the 
commander of the resistance forces, at this base in an eastern border area. 
"They are trying to terrorise and starve the population." 

There are shortages of salt, lentils, mustard oil for cooking, kerosene for 
lamps and fuel for machines such as those that run village flour mills. 

Rice and fish are the staple foods of the Bengalis-the 75 million people 
of East Pakistan-but with rice stocks dwindling they are turning to jackfruit 
as a new staple, Jackfruit, which can be cooked as 'a vegetable before it is 
ripe or eaten as a fruit when it matures, grows plentifully on trees everywhere 
in East Pakistan, but it has always been a minor part of the Bengals diet. 

With nothing moving through East Pakistan’s major port, Chittagong, 
except for the army's military supplies, the Bengalis for now will have to 
survive on what they can scratch from their own countryside, After centuries 
of floods, storms disease and the deepest poverty, they have become experts 
at survival. 

Though the war has not touched West Pakistan physically, nearly every 
economic dislocation it has caused in the East will have an impact in the 
West. 

Jute from the East was the country's largest single export product and 
foreign-exchange earner. Most of the foreign earnings were spent in West 
Pakistan-to pay for the army and to finance big industries and public works. 

This kind of exploitation East Pakistan, which has been going on since 
the two parts of the country were carved out of the Indian subcontinent in 
1947, was the fuel that fired first the East's drive for equal treatment and 
regional autonomy and finally the movement for independence. 



' With the East's jute mills shut, West Pakistan's economy is in difficulty. 

East Pakistan has always been the major market for West Pakistani 
manufactured goods, particularly cotton materials for clothing and now ,this 
trade has stopped. 

The cotton is of such cheap quality that it has no market anywhere in the 
world; it was sold in the East at a Government fixed inflated price to support 
the West’s textile industry. 

With imposition of censorship on all news reports from West Pakistan, it 
is difficult to tell what stresses the economy there is showing. 

How long the Pakistani Government can wage its war against the 
independence forces in East Pakistan is unsure. 


-Sydney H. Schanberg 
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77/E EVENING STAR, APRIL 17,1971 
Editorial 

DEATH IN EAST PAKISTAN 

It is, by every reasonably reliable account all over in East Pakistan. All 
over that is, except the agony, the scorched earth policy, the wanton killing, 
the selective slaughter of potential Bengali leaders and the indestructible 
dream of independence. 

The bid for autonomy has been, for the present, effectively suppressed. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the secessionist leader and president of Free 
Bengal, is reported to be in prison in West Pakistan, awaiting trial for treason. 
The remnant of the rebel army, short of arms, ammunition, food 
transportation and shoes stages progressively weaker guerrilla raids on the 
well-equipped West Pakistani army of 80 000. In reprisal, the government 
forces have killed tens of thousands of Bengali civilians-and some reports put 
the figure in the hundreds of thousands. A New York Times correspondent, 
who crossed from India into East Pakistan, reported that government troops, 
acting on orders from Karachi, have killed engineers, doctors, professors and 
students in an attempt to eradicate the future Bengali leadership. The army 
has tried to lay waste the future economy of East Pakistan by destroying the 
meager physical wealth of the area-food supplies, natural gas fields, jute 
mills. 

Even making generous allowance for the exaggeration that usually 
accompanies a military defeat, the story from East Pakistan is one of atrocity 
and heartbreak. No one, however far removed from the devastation, can 
remain untouched by it. 

For East Pakistan, the defeat brings another dimension of horror to a 
people who have, in recent months, borne the scourge of flood, disease and 
famine. For West Pakistan* the victory brings with it the assurance of 
eventual defeat, for the bloody repression of the secessionists assures the 
Punjabis and the Pathan of the lasting enmity of the Bengalis. 

The government of the United States can, for the moment play no overt 
role other than that of anguished spectator. It can and should, however, use 
the channels of quiet diplomacy to persuade the West Pakistanis to stop the 





killing, which is approaching the propotions of genocide and it should 
prepare now for the moment when the fighting ends, the time when 
supplies of food, clothing and medicine will be needed in quantity by the 
destitute survivors of the slaughter. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATURDAY, APRIL 17,1971 
HOURS OF TERROR FOR A TRAPPED BENGALI OFFICER 

By Sydney H. Schanberg 

Special to The New York Times 

Agartala, India, April 13-On the night of March 25, Dabir recalls, he and 
the two other East Pakistani officers in the 53d Field Artillery Regiment were 
standing outside when they heard their commander tell the West Pakistani 
officers he had summoned to his office: 

"All of you go now to the city, and by morning I want to see the whole 
of Comilla filled with corpses. If any officer hesitates to do so; I'll have no 
mercy on him.” 

late in the afternoon of March 30, Dabir says, after five days of house 
arrest for himself and the two other Bengali officers, the West Pakistanis sent 
an officer to their room to execute them-but Dabir, wounded, escaped by 
feigning death. 

He has now joined the forces fighting for the independence of 
Bangladesh, or Bengal Nation, as the Bengali population has named East 
Pakistan. 

Killing Their Comrades 

Dabir's experience was apparently no exception. All over East Pakistan- 
according to Western evacuees, and Bengali soldiers and refugees-West 
Pakistanis, who dominate the armed forces, were killing their East Pakistani 
comrades in uniform to deny the independence movement a cadre of military 
leaders. The sources report that the familes of many Bengali officers were 
also rounded up and killed. 

The breakdown of the code of the soldier officers and troops killing men 
with whom they had fought-perhaps depicts as well as any other facet of this 
conflict the depth of the racial hatred felt by the West Pakistanis who are 
Punjabis and Pathans, for the *75 million Bengalis of East Pakistan. 

The killing of Bengali soldiers began on the night that the army launched 
its effort to try to crush the independence movement. 

Dabir, a slightly built second lieutenant who is 20 years old and 
unmarried, told his story of that night and the days that followed to this 
correspondent at a post in the eastern sector of East Pakistan. 




- Dabir is not his real name; he asked that a pseudonym be used on the 
chance that some members of his family-his parents, a brother and three 
sisters-might still be alive. 

Given Office»Duties 

Talking in a soft, almost unemotional voice, he gave this account: 

After the West Pakistani officers left the commander's office and headed 
for the armory to get their weapons, the three unarmed Bengali officers were 
called in and placed under what amounted to house arrest, although the 
commander said they were being given office duties. 

That night, which they were made to spend in the room next to the 
commander's Dabir could not sleep. At 1 a.m. seven or eight shots were fired 
somewhere in the compound. 

During the next three days, as Dabir and the two others, both captains, 
answered telephones and shuffled papers under the watch of 'sentries, they 
heard the sounds of machine-gun, small-arms and artillery fire in the 
distance. 

Through a window they saw the 60 Bengali soldiers of the regiment 
being taken off behind a building, their hands in the air, by West Pakistani 
troops. Then the three heard a sustained burst of firing and assumed that the 
Bengalis had been killed. 

All pretense was dropped on March 29 and the three officers were locked 
in a room together. They passed the night in fear. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a West Pakistani officer walked up to the 
door and broke the glass with the barrel of a sub-machine gun. 

One Bengali captain fell to his knees and begged for mercy. The answer 
was a.burst of fire. The West Pakistani then fired a second burst into the other 
captain. 

Dabir pressed himself against the wall next to the door. The West 
Pakistani tried the locked door, cursed and went away for key. 

Dabir threw himself under his cot and covered his head with his hands. 
The man returned. "I shrieked," Dabir said. He fired. I felt a bullet hit me. I 
made a noise as if I was dying. He stopped firing thinking I was dead, and 
went away." 

Poked and Prodded 

One bullet had struck Dabir's right wrist, another had grazed his check 
and a third had ripped his shirt up the back, He rubbed blood from his wrist 
over his face and held his breath when other officers returned to make sure 
all three were dead. 



The West Pakistanis poked and prodded until they were satisfied. For the 
next two and a half hours soldiers kept coming into the room to view the 
spectacle. A Punjabi sergeant kicked the bodies of the two captains. E&ch 
time Dabir desperately held his breath. 

"Time passed," Dabir continued. "The blood dried and flies gathered on 
my wound. The smell was bad." 

After seven hours Dabir left by the window and dropped four feet to the 
ground. A sentry heard him and began firing, but it was dark and the shots 
went wild. Other soldiers in the compound also opened fire, but Dabir made 
it past the last sentry post, crawled through a rice paddy, swam across a small 
river and escaped. The next day a country doctor removed the bullet from his 
wijst and bandaged him. 

Dabir looks like a boy-he weighs only 120 pounds-but his manner leaves 
no doubt that he is fully grown now, only three months after graduating 
fourth in his class from the military academy at kakul, in West Pakistan. 

His hatred for the West Pakistanis is intense but controlled. "With out any 
reason they have killed us," he said. "They have compelled us to stand 
against them." 
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NEW YpRK TIMES, APRIL 18, 1971 
PAKISTAN’S MADE-IN-U.S.A. ARMS 

By Chester Bowles 

Essex, Conn.-The appalling struggle now going on in East Pakistan, is a 
further testimony to the folly of doling out arms to "friendly government's 
with little regard for whom they are to be used against or for what reasons. 

The billion-dollar military equipment program for the Government of 
Pakistan (meaning West Pakistan) between 1954 and 1965 enabled and 
encouraged the Pakistanis to attack India in 1965. Now (along with some 
Soviet and Chinese equipment) it is being used by the West Pakistan 
Government to beat down their fellow countrymen in East Pakistan who 
recently voted overwhelmingly for greater independence. 

It is particularly shoddy spectacle because there is no indication that our 
Government feels the slightest responsibility for how our weapons are being 
used. Indeed it has done its best to sweep the whole situation under the rug. 

Even when the International Red Cross was refused entry into East 
Pakistan, when all foreign correspondents had been hurriedly ushered out of 
the.country, and when daily on-the-spot reports from our Consulate General 
in Dacca had described in detail the massive military action by the West 
Pakistan Army against East Pakistan civilians, our Government persisted in 
saying it did not know what was going on and therefore was in no position 
to comment. 

It was only when some 500 American refugees from East Pakistan began 
to give accounts to the press that our Government offered even a mild protest 
to the West Pakistan Government. 

Two actions, it seems to me, should be taken at once. First, we should 
lodge a strong protest with the West Pakistan Government over the misuse of 
U.S. military equipment and all aid except medical supplies and food should 
promptly be stopped. Second, we should call 'for a meeting of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to consider appropriate steps to deal with the 
threat to the peace of Asia which this conflict clearly has become. U.S. 
Government spokesmen have already ignored the first suggestion and 





rejected the second on the ground that the fighting in East Pakistan is an 
"internal question" in which we have no right to interfere. But what about 
U. S. action in the Congo ? What about South Africa. Southern 
Rhodesia, Cyprus? 

When peace is threatened on such a massive scale the United Nations has 
an overriding obligation to do everything possible to settle the conflict before 
it gets out of control. This obligation is particularly clear when the "internal 
problem" is created by the efforts of a well-armed minority to subdue the 
overwhelming majority constituting more than one-half of a divided country, 
separated by more than 1,000 miles of alien territory, speaking different 
languages and with deep built-in cultural conflicts and differing economic 
interests. 

if we assume leadership in mustering world opinion to stop the fighting, 
the Soviet Union, which has limited its reaction to a mild plea for restraint, 
will almost certainly support our position. This is particularly so since China 
has seized upon the situation to stir up trouble between India and Pakistan 
even though this puts them in bed with the rightist military dictatorship of 
West Pakistan. 

The upheaval in East Pakistan came at a moment when there was new 
hope for political stability and economic progress in South Asia. In. 
December, the overwhelming victory of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his 
Awami League in the first free election ever held in Pakistan had opened the 
door not only for the first genuinely democratic government but for greatly 
expanded trade with India and the easing of the conflict between the two 
nations. 

Two months later, Mrs. Gandhi's landslide election in India provided her 
with a mandate not only for an allout effort to ease the poverty of the Indian 
masses but also to improve India's relations with its neighbors. 

Tragically, the action of the West Pakistan Government has destroyed for 
some time to come the hope for a politically stable, united Pakistan living at 
peace with its neighbors. In all likelihood, the West Pakistani forces in East 
Pakistan ultimately will be driven out. Although their military superiority is 
substantial, the movement of food and military supplies in the coming 
monsoon through the aroused countryside will be extremely difficult. An 
independent East Pakistan appears to be in the cards. 

But if the United States and the U. N. combine to look the other way and 
the present struggle is allowed to continue to its inevitable bloody climax, 



East Pakistan will become a political vacuum with 70 million embittered 
people convinced that the only hope for support is from the most extreme 
elements in India. This is particularly likely if, as many observers believe. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who has been deeply committed to the democratic 
process, is already dead. 

As this danger grows, Mrs. Gandhi's Government will be increasingly 
diverted from its programs of economic development to r^ise the living 
standards of the Indian people, instead turning to the political and military 
problems of securing its northern and eastern borders. 

Chester Bowles, Ambassador to India from 1963-1969, just returned 
from a ten week visit to the subcontinent, He is author of a new book , 
"Promises to Keep." 
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NEW YORK TIMES 

IN THIS CASE ‘WAR IS HELL’ FOR ONE SIDE ONLY 

Agartala, East Pakistan-War is hell, everyone says, but it is usually hell 
for both sides. 

Yet, in the three-week-old war between the Pakistani Army and the 
outgunned resistance fighters of East Pakistan, there has been only one bell 
so far-that of the tens of thousands of East Pakistani civilians who have been 
massacred by the army in its drive to terrorize, intimidate and crush the 
Bengali independence movement. 

Having gained control of most of the major cities and towns, the army 
troops-all are West Pakistanis many of whom harbor deep racial hatred for 
the Bengali population of East Pakistan-are now making forays into the 
countryside. They hope to extend their control before the monsoon rains 
become heavy in a few weeks and make movement for a regular army 
difficult. 

"They flounder and die in knee-deep water," said a Bengali officer. "We 
will use country boats. We will make misery for them." 

The prospect is for a long, sullen war. Most diplomats and foreign 
observers believe that the Bengalis, by hanging on, will eventually make life 
untenable for the West Pakistanis, who are more than 1,000 miles from their 
home and their supply bases. 

But these observers also agree that, unless foreign powers put an 
economic squeeze on the Pakistani Government, it could be years before the 
75 million. Bengalis finally win tlicir freedom and end West Pakistan's 
exploitation of their province-the exploitation that gave birth to the 
independence movement. 

There are usually two $ides to every story, every argument, every conflict. 
But it is difficult, after witnessing what is taking place in East Pakistan, to 
imagine some justification for the army's action. This is because the army, 
from all the available evidence, has set out to kill the leaders and potential 
leaders of East Pakistan and to destroy the economic base of the region. 

"They want to drag us so far down that we will be reduced to eating 




grass," said one Bengali soldier. "They want to make sure that no head will 
ever be raised against them again." 

The West Pakistani troops are killing Bengali students, intellectuals, 
professors army officers, engineers, doctors and others of any leadership 
potential. 

Using tanks, jet fighter-bombets, heavy artillery and gun-boats all 
mostly by the United States, the Soviet Union and Communist China, the 
Pakistani Army is also destroying food-storage houses, tea factories, jute 
mills aitd natural gas fields-the economic infrastructure of East Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Government, often through its official radio, is accusing its 
old enemy India of virtually everything in this war: of sending arms soldiers 
to the independence army, of harassing Pakistani ships, of setting up a 
clandestine radio station, of inspiring the Indian press to print exaggerated 
accounts of massacres and atrocities. These charges, all of which India has 
repeatedly denied, have received wide play in the world press, mainly 
because there is no Bangladesh radio to counter-balance them. 

India is probably providing assistance to the independence movement, 
but there has been no evidence yet of any arms, ammunition or men. 

Radio Pakistan and the controlled West Pakistan press, in addition to 
using India for a whipping boy, also continues to issue daily reports 
describing conditions in East Pakistan as "returning to normal." It 
characterizes the popularly supported independence movement as "a handful 
of miscreants" and says that the East Pakistan economy is on the mend, with 
jute being exported again. All are bald fabrications. 


Sydney H. Schanberg 
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TIME MAGAZINE , AP/f/L iP, 1971 
THE BATTLE OF KUSHTIA 

Fierce fighting raged last week in East Pakistan as Bengali towns people 
and peasants resisted the "occupation army" of 80,000 West Pakistani 
soldiers. Reports have indicated that as many as 200,000 civilians have been 
killed by the heavily armed West Pakistani trooper But soldiers have also 
suffered severe casualties at the hands of irate, "peasants. This army 
controlled, the capital of Dacca the vital ports of Chittagong and Khulna, and 
several other towns. But a ragtag resistance movement called the Bangladesh 
Mukti Fouj (Bengal State Liberation Forces) was reportedly already in 
control of at least one-third of East Pakistan, including many cities and 
towns. West Pakistan authorities have almost completely succeeded in 
obscuring the actual details of the fighting from the outside world by 
expelling all foreign newsmen from East Pakistan. But last week Time 
Correspondent Dan Coggins managed to cross the border from India into 
East Pakistan, where he visited the embattled town of Kushtia (pop. 35,000). 
After extensive interviews with townspeople and captured West Pakistani 
troorpers, Coggins was able to reconstruct an account of brutality and 
bravery that took place in Kushtia during the first fortnight of the civil war. 

His Report 

Kushtia, a quiet town in the rice-growing district near the broad Ganges, 
fell into a restless sleep on the night of March 25. Without warning, 13 jeeps 
and trucks came to a halt outside Kushtia's police station. It was 10.30 on the 
night the war broke out. Delta Company of the 27th Baluch Regiment had 
arrived from its base at Jessore cantonment 60 miles to the south. The 147 
men of the company quickly disarmed some 500 Bengali policemen without 
meeting any resistance ,and .then occupied four additional key points: the 
district police headquarters, the government office building, the VHF radio 
transmitter and the Zilla school for boys. Most of the sleeping towns people 
did not realise what had happened until 5.30 a.m., when jeeploads of soldiers 
with bullhorns drove through the empty streets announcing that a total 
curfew was to begin 30 minutes later. 

Kushtia remained calm for 48 hours while the curfew wat in effect, 
although seven persons-mostly peasants who arrived in town unaware of 




what had happened-were shot to death for being found in the streets. The 
curfew was lifted on the morning of March 28, and the towns people began 
to organise a resistance immediately. 

\ 

That night 53 East Pakistani policemen easily over powered a hand ful of 
soldiers at the police station. Then, fanning out to nearby 'Villages with all the 
303 Enfield rifles and ammunition they could carry, the policemen joined forces 
with 100 college students who were already working for Bangladesh. The 
students were teaching the rudiments of guerrilla warfare to local peasants, who 
were armed only with hatchets, farm tools and bamboo staves. Within two 
days, the police and students had organised several thousand volunteers and 
militiamen of the East Pakistan Rifles and laid plans for simultaneous attacks 
on the five army positions in Kushtia. 

At 4.30 a.m. on March 31, a force of some 5,000 peasants and policemen 
launched a campaign to liderate Kushtia. Thousands of townspeople 
thronged the streets shouting "Joi Bangla" (Victory to. Bengal)! The soldiers 
apparently panicked at the thought of being engulfed by so many thousands 
of furious Bengalis. "We were very surprised, lamented Naik Subedar 
(Senior Sergeant) Mohammad Ayub later, following his capture. "We thought 
the Bengali forces were about the size of one company like ourselves. We 
didn't know everybody was against us." 

Instant Death 

The Bengali fighters made no suicidal, human-wave assaults at Kushtia 
as they have done in some places. But the steady drumfire of hundreds of 
rifles had a relentless-effect on the soldiers of Delta Company. By noon the 
government building and district headquarters all fell. Shortly before dawn 
the next day, about 75 soldiers made a dash for their jeeps and trucks and 
roared away in a blaze of gunfire. Two jeeps were halted almost 
immediately by surging mobs. The East Pakistanis pulled out the doxen 
soldiers and butchered them on the spot. 

The other vehicles were blocked outside town* by fallen tree barricades 
and left, ditches dug across the blackton road. The soldiers managed to shoot 
down about 50 Bengalis before they were overpowered and hacked to death 
by peasants. A few soldiers escaped but were later captured and killed. 

Before dawn the next day, the last 13 soldiers in Kushtia stole out of the 
radio building and covered 14 miles on foot before two Bengali militiamen 
took them prisoner and brought them back to the Kushtia district jail. The 13 
were the only known survivors of Delta Company's 147 men. Among the 



West Pakistani dead was Nassim Waquer, a 29 years old Punjabi who last 
January had been apointed Assistant Deputy Commissioner at Kushtia. 
When an angry mob found his body, they dragged it through the streets 0 / the 
town for half a mile. 

Little Headway 

Next day the Pakistan army dispatched another infantry company from 
Jessore to stage a counter attack on Kushtia. At Bishakali village, halfway to 
Kushtia, the new company fell into a booby trap set by Bangladesh forces. 
Two jeeps in the nine-vehicle army convoy plunged into a deep pit covered 
with bamboo and vines. Seventy-three soldiers were killed on the spot, and 
dozens of others were chased down and slain. 

All last week, the green, red and golden flags of Bangladesh fluttered 
from rooftops, trucks and even rickshas in Kushtia. Bengali administrators 
were running the region under the local party leader, Dr. Ashabul Haq, 50, a 
Spanish physician who packs a Webly & Scott revolver and a Spanish 
Guernica automatic. At week's end, two army battalions established an 
outpost a few miles from Kushtia. They were reported however, to be little 
headway against furious resistance. Even if the soldiers managed to reach 
Kushtia, the townspeople were more than ready to fight again. 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL; APRIL 21, 1971 
A FLICKERING CAUSE 
East Pakistanis Pledge To Fight To The Death 
But Mostly They Don't 

They Lack Arms, Leadership To Prolong Their Revolt; 

No Aid By Other Nations 
Too Many Patrick Henrys? 

By Peter R. Katin 

(Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal) 

Near Meherpur, East Pakistan-By ox-cart and by rickshaw, on bicycles 
and an occasional truck, but mostly by foot, people and soldiers of 
Bangladesh-the Bengal Nation are retreating towards the Indian border. 

From Meherpur, half a mile further back, come the thump of the West 
Pakistan army's mortars and the crackle of its small-arms fire. 

"Punjabis (West Pakistanis) Bombs cannon at Meherpur," shouts a group 
of Bengalis clinging to an India-bound truck that stops only long enough to 
let the last armed man at this village cross road climb abroad. 

The four-mile trip back to the Indian border is a tour of largely deserted 
villages. The richer residents of Meherpur had evacuated their town a day 
before. This day it mostly villagers who are fleeing; a barefoot, ragged 
woman leading six children, all with bundles of belongings balanced atop 
their heads; two men carrying a dismantled bed ; an old blind men being led 
along by what seems to be a seeingeye-cow. 

Waging A Weak War 

Back at the Indian border, in and around an Indian military compound, sit 
100 or more sullen members of the Bangladesh army, their insignia ripped 
off. Also on the Indian side are more than a dozen Bangladesh jeeps and two 
recoilless rifles perhaps the only ones in the Bangladesh army. A few miles 
further to the rear in the nearest Indian border town, are clusters of babbling 
politicians, civil servants and professional men who talk about fighting and 
dying to the very last man. 

Many Bengalis, of course, have been dying since the Pakistan civil war 
began in March. But, for a variety of reasons not nearly enough have been 





fighting. As a result, Bangladesh appears, at this stage, to have waged one of 
the weakest and perhaps shortest-revolutionary wars on record. 

In less than one month, with fewer than 50,000 men and limited 
firepower and air support, the army has been able largely to subdue, for the 
time being, 75 million hostile Bengali people. 

The Long Road To Liberation 

This isn't to say the cause of Bangladesh is finished. But if East Pakistan 
is ever to be independent, it won't happen through the kind of spontaneous- 
combustion revolution of the past four weeks. Liberation will be won over 
years, not weeks; by more action and less rhetoric; with guerrilla tactics, not 
conventional combat ; and perhaps by militant leftists rather than idealistic 
moderates. 

Much will also depend on India-whether it will provide arms and border 
sanctuaries for a protracted liberation war. 

In any case, West Pakistan faces serious problems. How to deploy its 
army of occupation across a large, predominantly rural area, particularly with 
monsoons coming. How to administer what amounts to a bitter reconquered 
colony. How to piece together East Pakistan's shattered economy and how to 
keep East Pakistan from becoming a crippling drain on limited West 
Pakistani resources. How to deal with India should it decide to become more 
heavily involved in supporting Bengali resistance. 

Pakistan's problems will be compounded if unrest develops among ethnic 
minorities within West Pakistan or if rival generals and politicians in the 
West cannot stand together in this crisis. 

A Clear-Cut Struggle 

In an age of confusing liberation struggles and fuzzy moral causes, the 
issues at stake in this war seem relatively clear-cut. When England granted 
its Indian empire independence in 1947, the subcontinent was divided along 
religious lines rather than by any ethnic or geographic logic. The new 
Moslem nation of Pakistan was split into two halves, separated by 1,200 
miles of Hindu India. The Pakistani nation came to be dominated politically, 
economically and militarily-by the Punjabis of West Pakistan, and the more 
populous Bengalis have felt exploited. 

In elections last December for a National Assembly the East Pakistanis 
bloc-voted overwhelmingly for the Bengali nationalist Awami League of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The League won an absolute majority in the 



Assembly, meaning power would have swung to Bengali East Pakistan under 
a democratic regime. Sheikh Mujibur, a somewhat pro-Western moderate 
socialist, demanded autonomy for the East except in defence and foreign 
affairs. The politicians and generals of West Pakistan balked, for economic 
and other reasons. 

Under cover of negotiations 'West Pakistani troops and military supplies 
were slipped into East Pakistan. The night of March 25 these troops struck 
swiftly and savagely in Dacca the East Pakistan capital, brutally suppressing 
Bengali demonstrators, The army took over in Dacca and the port of 
Chittagong, and the war was on. 

In other towns the Bengalis rose in defiance and proclaimed 
independence. It was a story-book sort of revolution, with thousands of 
Patrick Henrys issuing courageous calls to arms and thousands of Betsy 
Rosses sewing little red, green and yellow Bangladesh flags. The civil 
service, and East Pakistan EPR (a Bengali military attached to the Pakistan- 
army) joined the liberation as indeed did Bengalis of every social class and 
political persuasion. The Bangladesh flag flew from primitive mud hots as 
well from city offices, from oxcarts as well as from jeep. The revolutionary 
slogan, “Joi Bangla " ("Victory to Bangla"), was shouted by peasant children 
as well as portly politicians. 

An Army Without Arms 

But there were things Bengalis didn't have and didn't do. Except for the 
Militia-men of the East Pakistan Rifles, the liberation army was almost 
entirely lacking in arms and training. Even the Rifles had only light old 
fashioned weapons. In many areas the Bengalis did little to supplement these 
arms with homemade weapons like Molotov cocktails or primitive mines. 

The Bengalis were surprisingly unprepared for a war that many of them 
had deemed possible, even likely, for years. They had no effective 
communication and liaison system not even by runners-and thus Bangladesh 
fortunes differed, and suffered district by district village by village. The 
leadership has been composed largely of Awami League functionaries and 
civil servants. They have tended to sit in the towns, first emotionally 
celebration of their people and 4ater emotionally bewailing their lack of 
airplanes, artillery and foreigh support. Sheikh Mujibur; now believed to be 
a captive of the Pakistani army, is typically Bengali. Says one critic, who is 
also Bengali: "An impossible man. Whenever you ask him a question, he 
answers with a quotation from Tagore." Tagore was Bengali's greatest writer. 

The West Pakistan anj|y, perhaps cowed by the thought of 75 million 



hostile Bengalis spread across 55,000 square miles (East Pakistan is roughly 
the size of Arkansas), spent most of the first two weeks of the war holed up 
in urban military cantonment But when the army finally began to move, 
behind air artillery cover, Bangladesh offered little opposition. 

An Unopposed Army 

By late last week Bangladesh forces were evacuating the towns, and the 
Pakistani army was rolling down the roads generally unopposed. In some 
areas there were reports of Bangladesh leaders and soldiers moving out into 
the villages to prepare for guerrilla war. But in other places-like Meherpur 
and additional towns near the border with Indian West Bengal-Bangladesh 
forces were simply fleeing into India. 

At the Indian border town of Gede, a Bengali school principal who a 
week before had been welcoming journalists to the Bangladesh provisional 
capital, is taking up residence in an Indian guesthouse. "We will fight to the 
last of our 75 million people, to the last man," he says. 

Another refugee at Gede is perhaps over defeatist but sincere: "The 
Punjabis are trigger-happy men bent to rule us at whatever the cost They are 
killing thousands of our people, but what can we do ? We have no arms. The 
Indians gave us a few guns-duck guns. But the Punjabis aren't sitting ducks. 
Yesterday we were tilling our land, and today we must be a guerrilla army. 
How can it be ? Some say the monsoon will help us. But how ? We have 
penknives and staves, and we will go through the water-splash, splash, 
splash. They have planes and cannons and carbines. What can we do ?" 

Three miles across the border at the East Pakistan Town of Darsatta, 
several score Bangladesh supporters are sitting in a former police post' 
worrying each other with conflicting reports about the imminent fall of the 
provisional capital Chuadanga, which lies another 10 miles down the road. 
"Two Pakistani planes have bombed Chuadanga...More than one Bengali has 
been killed... Punjabi troops are only three miles from the city ...There are no 
Bangladesh troops near the town, they have all left already." 

"We Will Die" 

One politician gives a solemn and sincere speech about the failure of the 
outside world to come to the aid of Bangladesh. A small knot of men is 
watching a medic operate dn a pudgy compatriot-a dab of iodine is being 
applied to a small cut on his left palm. Another local leader is asked what the 
Bangladesh forces plan as the opposing army advances. ‘We will die, the 
says, and the others grimly nod. But the next day the Pakistan army walked 
into Chuadanga unopposed. 

A constant sad refrain these days from Bangladesh people is the failure 



of the outside world to aid them. The expectations of Bangladesh may have 
been naive but even far more practical-minded men would have been 
disappointed at the world response. No great power has helped the Bengalis, 
who represent a majority of the Pakistani population and are fighting'for 
independence after having been attacked. 

Russia has given Bangladesh a bit of verbal support-in the form of a call 
to West Pakistan to stop the killing. On the other hand, Red China, a 
proponent of civil wars, has given strong verbal backing to West Pakistan: 

Only India, Pakistan's neighbour and enemy, has given Bangladesh firm 
verbal support. India has permitted limited unofficial aid to flow across its 
borders into East Pakistan and has let Bangladesh forces and followers take 
refuge, at least temporarily. But even India has stopped well short of 
diplomatic recognition or organized military assistance. 

The Threat of Chaos. 

So far, both India and Pakistan, despite bitter charges and countercharges, 
seem anxious to avoid a real confrontation. But if either drops its current 
caution, the chaos of East Pakistan could engulf the whole subcontinent. 

Only yards from the Indian border, Bangladesh held a ceremony in a 
mango grove at a village called Mujibnagar last Saturday. The provisional 
goverment of Bangladesh was officially presented to the press, a proclamation 
of Independence, was read, and speakers made patriotic addresses. 

But glory fades quickly for Bangladesh. The day after the ceremony, the 
village is deserted except for a few dozen residents. The reviewing stand still 
sits under a spreading mango tree, but only several ducks and a goose strut 
around it. 

The memory of glory, lives on, however. Back on the Indian side of the 
border, a Bangladesh official' is still dreaming about the previous day. "It was 
a wonderful day," he declares. "Seven ministers and 27 eminences. Very 
good speeches. A fine ceremony." 
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77ME MAGAZINE, APRIL 26, 1971 
THE PUSH TOWARDS THE BORDERS 


Radio Pakistan announced last week that Pakistan International Airlines 
has resumed its internal fights between the East Pakistan capital of Dacca, 
and the town of jessore, formerly a stronghold of rebel resistance. The 
broadcast failed to note that the PIA Prop Jets were carcying only soldiers 
and that they were escorted into jessore Airport by air force Sabre Jets. 

It was true, however that the army had taken the offensive in Pakistan's 
savage civil war. In the early days of fighting, the troops had prudently 
preferred to remain in their garrison areas for the most until additional men 
and supplies arrived. Last week they began to push toward the Indian border, 
hoping to secure the hard top roads by the time the monsoon rains in late 
May. If they succeed, they will. be able to block any sizable imports of arms 
and other equipments .for the Bangladesh (Bengal State) resistance fighters. 

Naxalite Sympathizers 

Despite the heavy cost of the operation (estimated at £ 1.3 million per 
day) and widespread international criticism, the Government of president 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan seems determined to press for a decisive 
victory. The U.S. and most other Western countries have thus far maintained 
a careful neutrality. Washington announced that it has furnished no arms to 
Pakistan since the fighting began March, 25. Communist China, on the other 
hand, has strongly supported the Pakistan Government, while India, 
Pakistan's traditional adversary, has quietly sympathised with the rebels. 

'The Indians most deeply involved are the West Bengalis who are 
kinsmen to the East Bengali insurgents. But West Bengali sympathy is 
tempered by a fear that a prolonged civil war in East Bengal will prove costly 
to themselves as well. For generation West Bengal has received a steady 
flow of refugees from across the border. Now the flow has greatly increased, 
with an added burden to the state's economy. Among West Bengalis, the most 
enthusiastic supporters of*the East Pakistani cause are Calcutta's urban 
terrorists, the Maoist Naxalites. Some are said to have slipped across the 
border with home-made guns and bombs to help the rebels. 

Strong Words 

Officially, India has tried to maintain calm. Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi declared earlier that India could hardly remain a "silent observer" to 





the cartage in East Pakistan. But last week, when asked if she would describe 
the fighting as an "imperial war," she replied sternly, "the use of strong words 
will not help." 

From East Pakistan came reports that the destruction was continuing. 
Estimates of the numbers of dead ranged to 200,000 or more 'In the port city 
of Chittagong, hundreds of bodies were dumped lot into the river to be 
carried away by the tide. Some observers reported a virtual pogrom against 
East Pakistan's educated leadership, raising the spectre of a region reduced to 
peasant serfdom. Even the modem jute mills, owned by West Pakistani 
businessmen, were reported destroyed. 

Provisional Government 

There was also savagery on the Bengali side. Rebels were reported to be 
paying off old scores against non-Bengali Moslems, who settled in East 
Pakistan after the 1947 partition of British India into India and Pakistan. At 
the town of Dinajpur, most male members of this group were killed and the 
women taken to make-shift internment camps. Despite the continued absence 
of their political leader, Sheikh Mujibur ("Mujib") Rahman, who is thought 
to be in prison in West Pakistan, the rebels announced the formation of a 
Bangladesh provisonal Government last week. They named Mujib President. 
One of his colleagues, Tajuddin Ahmed, who is at large in East Pakistan, 
became prime Minister. As their provisional capital, the rebels prudently 
chose the town of Meherpur, which lies a mere four miles from the Indian 
border. 

The Bangladesh forces are critically short of gasoline and diesel fuel and 
lack the field communication equipment necessary for organised military 
activity. They avoided any full-scale engagements in which they would 
undoubtedly sustain heavy losses. Some observers believe, in fact, that the 
long guerrilla phase of the civil war has already begun, with the army holding 
most of the towns and the rebels controlling much of the countryside. Despite 
the apparent determination of the Government to maintain its hold on East 
Bengal, the sheer human arithmetic of the situation seemed to indicate that 
the Bengalis would ultimately win freedom or at least some form of regional 
autonomy. At the present time, the East Bengalis outnumber the West 
Pakistani soldiers in their midst by about 1,000 to 1. 
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NEWS WEEK, APRIL 26,1971 
VULTURES AND WILD DOGS 

For more than two weeks, the Pakistani Army of President Mohammad 
Yahya Khan had played a curious waiting game. Sitting tight in their 
well-fortified cantonments in the rebellious eastern wing of their divided 
country, the federal troops virtually ignored the taunts of the secessionist 
"liberation forces." But then early last week, the lull came to a sudden end. 
Springing from their strong-bolds the Punjabi regulars simultaneously staged 
more than a dozen devastating attacks from one end of beleagured East 
Pakistan to the other. And when the blitzkrieg was over, it was clear that the 
less-than-one-month old Republic of Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) had been 
delivered a stunning blow. 

In a civil war already marked by brutality, the lightning attacks were 
notable for their savagery. In the port city of Chittagong, Pakistani troops 
reportedly forced Bengali prisoners to ride on the front of a truck shouting 
."Victory for Bengal"-an independence slogan. When other Bengalis 
emerged from their hiding places, the Pakistanis opened fire with machine 
guns. And in the cities of Sylhet and Comilla along the eastern borders. West 
Pakistani firepower routed the followers of nationalist leader Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and left the bodies of scores of dead peasants to be picked apart by 
vultures and wild dogs. 

All in all, the bitter campaign seemed to suggest that the West Pakistanis 
had more than purely military objectives in mind. In city after city, in fact, 
the soldiers were apparently determined to shatter the economic base of East 
Pakistan in order to crush the independence movement. On orders from the 
Islamabad high command, troops systematically gunned down students, 
engineers, doctors and any other persons with a potential for leadership, 
whether they were nationalists or not. "They want to push us back to the 
eighteenth century," said one Bengali soldier, "so that there will be famine 
and we will be reduced to eating grass. They want to make sure that no head 
will ever be raised against them again." 

Despite the devastating offensive the Bengalis showed little inclination to 
throw in the towel. A group of Mujib’s Awami League colleagues announced the 
formation of a Bangladesh war Cabinet, promising "freedom as long as there is 



sen over Bengal." Beyond the rhetoric, the rebels were hoping that the 
approaching monsoon season would sever the West Pakistanis already strained 
logistical lifeline. "The supply* lines are Yahya Khan's Achilles heel," said one 
pro-Bengali analyst. "By our calculations, the Pakistani Army is facing the 
monsoons without a supply margin. The commanders cannot be happy." 

Locked Up 

Happy or not, the West Pakistani leaders had most observers said good 
reason for confidence. The Westerners claimed to have Mujib locked up and 
awaiting trial on charges of treason. And with the dynamic, 51 year old 
symbol of the rebel movement seemingly out of the way the new government 
appeared to be more shadow than substance. In the field, the Bengalis have 
suffered staggering casualties, losing as many as 25,000 men. 

More important, the fighting disposition of the Bengalis was 
increasingly open to question. "I met a steady stream of refugees carrying in 
big bundles on their heads and driving small flocks of scrawny goats or 
cattle," cabled News week's Milan J. Kubic after a trip into East Pakistan last 
week. "But I saw only, one Toyota jeep of the 'Mukti Fouj' Bengal's 
liberation army. Its un-armed driver a young Bengali from Jhingergacha, had 
an idea that the enemy was just up the road, but neither he nor the two other 
soldiers with him seemed anxious to seek battle. What would we fight with?" 
He asked with a grin. "We haven't got anything" 

Neighbours 

That let-someone-else-do-it attitude, combined with the absence of 
effective central leadership did not augur well for Bangladesh. But one big 
question mark remained : the reaction of the neighbouring big powers-China 
and India. Almost from the beginning of the conflict, the West Pakistanis 
have charged that arch-rival India was an active participant on the side of 
East Pakistan. And last week Islamabad officials claimed to have wiped out 
two companies of Indian border security forces allegedly operating within 
the eastern province. 

For its part, New Delhi stoutly denied any direct involvement. And most 
observers on the scene supported that contention. Moreover, it seemed 
certain that President Yahya Khan was trumpeting the charges at least in part 
to unite his own people-many of whom had gotten queasy about the reports 
of full scale slaughters in the east. But it was equally apparent that New Delhi 
had indeed gone out of its way to make friendly noises toward the rebel 
Bengalis-and to take a slap at Islamabad. Throughout the week, Indian 



newspapers gleefully carried accounts of purported Pakistani atrevities. And 
the Indian Cabinet met in a well-publicized but closed session to discuss 
recognition of Bangladesh. 

Chou's Cable 

In response, Peking seemed more than willing to weigh in with a tough 
statement in support of the West Pakistanis. In the most specific declaration 
since the fighting broke out late last month, Premier Chou En-lai sent a cable 
to Yahya blasting "Indian expansionists" and adding that the Chinese would 
firmly back the Pakistanis "in their just struggle to safeguard their state 
sovereignty and national independence." on top of that, there were rumours 
throughout Asia last week that the West Pakistani only instituted the military 
crackdown after extensive consultations with Peking. 

Yet for all the ominous signs of a brewing confrontation on the 
subcontinent, most analysts doubted that the rhetoric would escalate to 
action, at least not in the near future. For one thing, China’s support for 
Islamabad-Peking's ally in its long-haul competition with India seemed to 
have been something of a pro-forma necessity. For another, the Indians are 
currently more than pre-occupied with their own domestic problems. Still, 
the volatile brinkmanship of Yahya Khan and the highly emotional Indian 
response carried with them the threat of a major explosion. "If the fighting 
and the bloodshed simmer on," said one observer, "then there's always the 
possibility that any tiny spark may send the entire region up in flames- 
eventually engulfing all of Pakistan, India and may be even China as well". 
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ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, APRIL 29,1971 
CRUMBLING DREAM IN PAKISTAN 

While the future of Pakistan remains far from clear, it is evident that the 
old order has passed. The dream of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, one of the three 
great Indian leaders who emerged in the years preceding the withdrawal of 
the British in the mid-1940s, is dissolving in civil war between the eastern 
and western segments of the country. The wonder is that it did not happen 
sooner. 

Given Hindu-Moslem antagonisms it can hardly be argued that Gandhi 
and Nehru were right, and yet the fact is that for a generation India has been 
a stable democracy ; it has just demonstrated its maturity in a remarkable vote 
of confidence for Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Pakistan has long since 
turned to military authoritarianism; the regime had the means to send 
warplanes and tanks to attack civilian dissidents in East Pakistan. 

India, fortunately, has shown no disposition to involve itself in its 
neighbor's struggle though it was natural for Mrs. Gandhi to speak in 
support of East Pakistan. It has been the militaristic West that has been 
at odds with India for more than 20 years. 
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THE EVENING STAR, THURSDAY, APRIL 29,1971 
E. PAKISTAN IN AGONY AFTER THE STORME 
By Henry S. Bradshier 

Star Staff Writer 

Hong Kong-"The cyclone might not have taken its full toll yet " This 
revealing remark was made by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto during a March 4 
interview. It showed that West Pakistan's military-bureaucrat landlord 
elite was willing to shed blood to keep control of East Pakistan. 

There weks later-last Thursday-the bloodshed began. 

The civil war between the two disparate parts of Pakistan is likely to be 
long and bloody, even though the government claims the fighting now is 
virtually ended. 

The cyclone is believed to have killed between 400,000 and 500,000 
persons. No one will ever know exactly. 

Neither might anyone ever know how many are killed in the civil war. 
The Pakistani government is trying to hide the facts. 

From the time election results were in, Bhutto began trying to deny to the 
East the right to get the kind of constitution it wanted. 

Bhutto, a feudal landlord and former foreign minister with a brilliant but 
opportunistic career, had won in the West on socialistic promises to the poor. 
His obstructive maneuvers against Rahman served the interests of the 
Western elite however, rather than the poor. 

Because of his threat of a boycott, the National Assembly was postponed. 
Frustrated, Rahman called a general strike which grew into a takeover of 
most civil government powers in the East by his Awami League. 

From the time of the general strike in the East, there were continuous 
reports of soldiers being flown from West to East Pakistan. The government 
controlled the national airline and Dacca Airport. 

These reports were well substantiated. Less solid were reports of ships 
being used to carry soldiers East also. 

The government lacked control of the ports, where Awami League 



supporters refused to allow army supplies to be unloaded. Ranman had the 
army, isolated and held to tight rations. 

The best available estimates were that when the crisis began about 26,000 
soldiers were lit East Pakistan, a region of more than 75 million people. The 
number of troops had possibly risen to 30,000 or more when fighting broke 
out. 

There were signs by last Wednesday that the army was getting ready to 
move. 

A munitions ship had been sitting in Chittagong harbor for several weeks 
with dockers refusing to unload it. On Wednesday the Army began trying to 
unload it in defiance of the Awami League. 

Unconfirmed reports, from Chittagong told of clashes of civilian 
blockades being thrown up to block army movements and of 14 tanks, being 
brought into the city. 

Several other clashes between the army and civilians were reported from 
other parts of East Pakistan. Rumored death tolls went up to 50. 
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TIME, MAY 3,1971 
DACCA, CITY OF THE DEAD 

Within hours after launching a tank-lad offensive in Dacca and other 
East Pakistani cities on the night of March 15, the Pakistan army imposed a 
virtual blackout on the brutal civil war in Bangladesh (Bengal Stale) by 
expelling foreign newsmen.' TIME Correspondent Dan Coggin, who was 
among them, recently trekked back from India by Honda, truck, bus and 
bicycle to become the first American journalist to visit Dacca since the 
fighting started. His reports : 

Dacca was always a fairly dreary city, offering slim pleasures beyond the 
Hotel Intercontinental and a dozen Chinese restaurants that few of its 1,500 
000 people could afford. Now, in many ways, it has become a city of the 
dead. A month after the army struck unleashing tank guns and automatic 
weapons against largely unarmed civilians in 34 hours of wanton slaughter. 
Dacca is still shocked and shuttered, its remaining inhabitants living in terror 
under the grip of army control. The exact toll will never be known, but 
probably more than 10,000 were killed in Dacca alone. 

Perhaps half the city's population has fled to outlying villages. With the 
lifting of army blockades at road and river ferry exists, the exodus is 
resuming. Those who remain venture outdoors only for urgent food 
shopping. Rice prices have risen 50% since the army reportedly started 
burning grain silos in some areas. In any case, 14 of the cities, 18 food bazaar 
were destroyed. The usually jammed streets are practically empty, and no 
civil government is functioning. 

"Kill the Bastards!" On every rooftop, Pakistan's green-and-white flags 
hang simply in the steamy stillness. "We all know that Pakistan is finished, 
said one Bengali, "but we hope the flags will keep the soldiers away. As 
another form of insurance, portraits of Pakistan’s late founder Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, and even the current President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan 
were displayed prominently. But there was no mistaking the fact that the East 
Pakistanis viewed the army's occupation of Dacca as a setback and not a 
surrender. "We will neither forgive nor forget," said one Bangali. On 
learning that I was a sangbadik (journalist), various townspeople led me to 
mass graves, to a stairwell where two professors were shot to death, and to 
scenes of other atrocities. 


a The most savage killing occurred in the Old City, where several sections 
were burned to the ground. Soldiers poured gasoline around entire blocks, 
igniting them with flame throwers then mowed down people trying to escape 
the cordons of fire. "They're' coming out!" a Westerner heard soldiers cry, 
"Kill the bastards !" 

One Bengali businessman told of losing his son, daughter-in-law and four 
grandchildren in the fire. Few apparently survived in the destroyed 
sections-25 square blocks-of the Old City. If they escaped the flames, they 
'ran into gunfire. To frighten survivors, soldiers refused to allow the removal 
of decomposing bodies for three days, despite the Moslem belife in prompt 
burial, preftrably within 24 hours, to free the soul. 

Next Prime Mister 

The tales of brutality are seemingly endless. A young man whose house 
was being searched begged the soldiers to do anything, but to leave his 
17-years-old sister alone; they spared him so he could watch them murder her 
with a bayonet. Colonel Abdul Hai, a Bengali physician attached to the East 
Bengal Regiment, was allowed to make a last phone call to his family; an 
hour later his body was delivered to his home. An old man who decided that 
Friday prayers were more important than the curfew was shot to death as he 
walked into a mosque. 

About 1:30 on the morning of the attack, two armored personnel carriers 
arrived at the Dhanmandi home of Shiekh Mujibur ("Mujib") Rahman, 51, 
the political leader behind the campaign for Bengali independence. Mujib 
first took refuge beneath a bed when the Special Security Group commandos 
began to spray his house with small-arms fire. Then, during a lull, he went to 
the downstairs veranda, raised his hands in surrender and shouted. "There is 
no need for shooting. Here I am, Take me." 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 6,1971 
Editorial 

SAVAGE SLAUGHTER 

It has been several years since Washington furnished Pakistan a quantity 
of heavy arms-tanks and jet fighters, chiefly-in order to protect its national 
security. Unfortunately, the agreement did not specify that Karachi respect 
the security of its own nationals. 

Consequently, as the Department of State has finally admitted 
defensively, the planes and the armour were used freely in the campaign of 
savage slaughter in East Pakistan that began late in March. Washington also 
concedes having supplied Pakistan with ammunition and military equipment 
parts in recent years. Against that background, the private pleas for restraint 
it claims to have made to Karachi can scarcely have been very effective. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 10,1971 
SICKENING SLAUGHTER 
By Malcolm W. Browne 

Rajshuhi, Pakistan, May 10 

One of the six foreign newsmen allowed into East Pakistan by the 
Pakistani government for a tour with official escorts. 

The crushing force of West Pakistan's military operation against the 
Bengali separatists has apparently destroyed all serious armed opposition in 
East Pakistan. 

This city, which used to have a population of 100,000, stands on the east 
bank of the muddy, sluggish Granges River, with India on the opposite shore 
3,000 yards away. Border towns like this were political strongholds of the 
now banned separatist Awami League, which won a swee ping victory in the 
national legislative election Dec. 7. 

The national army, made up mostly of Punjabis from West Pakistan 
struck against the separatists throughout East Pakistan on March 25 and by 
mid-April, apparently, the army's campaign was virtually completed . 

Last-ditch opposition in border regions was swiftly squelched, an, 
although army patrols still draw occasional sniper fire, the eastern win, of 
this divided nation seems firmly under control. 

The cost to all concerned has been agony. Newsmen have seen tell of 
thousands of levelled or gutted buildings. In the towns, coneret walls are 
pocked by hundreds of bullets where firing squads did their work. Bodies 
were dumped in community wells, and general desolation testifies to the 
ferocity of events. 

Precisely how it all happened is not apparent, since testimony is totaly 
conflicting depending on the point of view of the witness. 

The army and the civilian "Peace Committees" it has established 
throughout the cast region say that the bulk of the destruction and the slaughter 
was perpetrated by the rebels, or Indian troops infiltrated across the border. 

But newsmen often are approached in the streets by Bengalis " who slip 
up and whisper a few words before darting out of sight of the ever present 
Peace Committee members. 



Most of the Peace Committee members, to whom the army has 
delegated a Certain measure of civil administration, are Moslem Biharis, who 
moved to Pakistan from India when the two nations were carved out of 
British India in 1947. 

Business and trade in East Pakistan is largely in the hands of Biharis who 
are a small minority among the local Bengalis. The latter are mostly 
Moslems, but there is a substantial Hindu minority. 

Resentment on the part of many impoverished Bengalis to ward the 
somewhat more prosperous Biharis was a factor in the Bengali separatist 
movement in the recent conflict. The impression, based on hundreds of 
interviews, is that when it seemed that the Awami League was about to come 
to power, Bengalis in some communities slaughtered the Biharis and looted 
and burned their homes. 

The Bengalis in the national army revolted to join the separatists. When 
the predominantly Punjabi army of West Pakistan smashed its way into the 
eastern wing, it had ready allies among the Biharis, most -of whom were 
spoiling for revenge. 

The magnitude of the slaughter that followed has sickened most 
observers. As a result of the violence, most of the Bengalis and nearly all of 
the large Hindu minority in towns such as this one have fled. Here the block 
of holdings making up the main market area of the city lies smashed, 
apparently by mortar fire from army units that took the town April 14. 

Some five-story buildings with ornately decorated wooden balconies still 
stand in the area, but some of them have their upper floors in ruins from the 
shelling. 

Much of the city, however, is untouched by shellfire, and bicycle 
rickshaws and street vendors have begun once more to ply the streets. The 
town again has its water, electricity and communications, and even a 
complaint bureau. 
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NEWS WEEK, MAY 10, 1971 
MAJOR HUQS REBELLION 
By Milan J. Kubic 

I first met Major Huq in the backyard of a small farmhouse about 2 miles 
inside the East Pakistan border. Dressed in sneakers and a farmer's lungi (a 
long white shirt over a skirt), he seemed remarkably untroubled by the 
inevitable military disaster that lay ahead. "In less than a week," he said, 
nodding toward the muddy track over which I had sloshed my way into 
Bangladesh, "the Pakistan Army will reach this last escape hatch and my 
whole enclave will be overrun. Let them come "The first part of the war will 
end. and then phase two will begin." 

For the most part, the area we rode through in Huq's battered Will is Jeep 
already looked like a conquered land. Most of the women and children had 
fled to refugee camps in India. And the month-long isolation from the rest of 
the country had caused shortages of oil, gasoline and manufactured goods. 
"I’m completely out of drugs against typhoid and endemic lever." one 
pharmacist told me. "And before long I'll be out of aspirins." 

Yet for all these troubles, the villagers still seemed to support the cause 
of Bengali independence. In Sahapar, for example, a crowd ot several 
hundred peasants responded enthusiastically to Huq's plea to bring in next 
month's rice harvest. "If you all flee to India;" he implored, "Bangladesh will 
suffer a terrible famine. Harvest is right now the most important thing you 
can do, including fighting." Waving their homemade Bengali flags, the 
peasants answered with frenzied shouts of "Joi Bangla ! Joi Bangla ! 
Victory to Bengal Victory to Bengal!" 

More important Huq and his chief recruiter, 24-year-old Shah Abdul 
Khaleque, seemed to have no trouble in lining up Bengali volunteers for 
guerrilla war against the federal army. In the village of Gaibanda. one 
high-school student said : "I don't want to be a refugee. My country is in 
trouble. My duty is to fight, not flee." In Madhil, another mangoshaded 
hamlet, a father whose two sons-ages 17 and 23-had signed up to fight 
declared : "I am proud they're going. It's better to die with a rifle in your band 
than to be slughtered like sheep." 

Despite the popular enthusiasm and Huq's boundless confidence, the 



Bengalis still face overwhelming odds. Their entire armoury consists of some 
3,000 ancient Enfield rifles and about 100 small mortars. On top of that, the 
Bengalis have serious leadership problems. Except for inaugural ceremonies 
held just one timid mile from the Indian border, the six-man government of 
Bangladesh has yet to venture out to the open. And even the military 
leadership necessity to sustain guerrilla activity appears woefully weak. As 
Huq himself told me. "I need to take a quick trip to India, but I cant. The 
nearest Bengali officer is 20 miles away and these people derive all their 
hope from the presence of someone like myself." 

Nonetheless, the Bengalis do have certain advantages. New Delhi has 
already provided a haven for "liberation forces" as well as several guerrilla 
training camps and some trucks and equipment. Many diplomats, moreover, 
expect the Indians to begin the covert shipment of arms to the insurgents in 
the near future. But the Bengalis biggest advantage is the sheer inability of 
the 70,000-man federal occupation force to permanently police a nation of 
more than 75 million "If you come back four months from now," Huq told 
me as I was leaving. "Then we'll show you some action." And on balance, he 
will do just that. 
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TIME MAGAZINE MAY 10,1971 
HUMILIATION OR WAR 

While East Pakistan continue to suffer from the bloody civil war and the 
growing threat of food shortages, the other half of the divided country is 
bearing burdens of another sort. The army backed federal Government of 
President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan remains totally committed to 
keeping the Eastern wing from breaking away to establish Bangladesh, as 
independent Bangla State. But the strain of the undertaking is overtaxing 
West Pakistan's resources and nerves. "This regime has stuck East Pakistan 
in its throats"; says one American diplomat in federal capital of Islamabad, 
"The army must either swallow it or cough it up." 

By last week open lighting had almost completely ceased in East 
Pakistan. Nonetheless, West Pakistan must continue for the foreseeable 
future to lay out huge sums to support an army of occupation in East 
Pakistan. Moreover, the army is raising two additional divisions to bloster its 
defences against India. 

Ancient Hatred 

Meanwhile, West Pakistani industry is operating at only one-third of 
capacity because of the loss of sales to the markets in the more populous 
Eastern half of the country-and because of a general economic slump. West 
Pakistan is hurt in other ways, too, by East Pakistan's economic collapse. In 
normal times East Pakistan's jute industry earns nearly half the whole country’s 
foreign exchange, now it lies idle, and the rest of the East's meagre industry 
and transportation facilities sustained almost complete disruption. West 
Pakistan will need to find funds to help the Eastern half get started again. Ifhat 
will be difficult. "We are on the brink of economic destruction," declared an 
editorial in West Pakistan's NewTimes last week. The country has just about 
exhausted its foreign currency reserves and is unable to meet the debt 
repayments due to U. S. and European creditors in May and June. Foreign aid 
including a £ 80 million loan from the U.S., has stopped, and the eleven-nation 
consortium that supports most of Pakistan's economic development is reluctant 
to bail out Yahya's regime until the present crisis is ended. 

Under the stress of trying to hang on to East Bengal, the West Pakistanis old 
oppressive hatred of the Indian has flared up again. The federal Government has 




completely scaled off West Pakistan from outside reports about the repressive 
army crackdown in East Pakistan. The West Pakistanis tend to view the conflict 
as a sinister Indian plot to dismember their country. India has remained 
nominally neutral, but it has. in fact, given Bengali rebels a haven. 

Border Shooting 

One result is a series of diplomatic snubs and threats between Pakistan 
and India. After Pakistan's chief diplomat in Calcutta defected to the 
Bangladesh side. Islamabad sent a successor who was unable to make his 
way to the mission through Indian demonstrators. Pakistan, thereupon, 
closed the office and demanded that India shut down its mission in Dacca. 

Potentially more dangerous than the diplomatic scuffling, however, was 
the situation developing along the borders between East Pakistan and India. 
West Pakistan troops have been pushing to close the boundaries between the 
insurgents and possible sources of supply in India. Last week both sides 
traded charges that their troops had fired upon the other's territory. The tense 
atmosphere evoked fears among foreign diplomats that another Indo Pakistan 
war might break out. Neither country wants to fight, or indeed can afford to: 
but this was no less true in the period preceding the 17 day war of 1965, "The 
army's choice might be humiliation in East Pakistan or war with India," says 
one diplomat. It's possible that a chain of events in East Pakistan could lead 
to open hostilities. 
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WASHINGTON POST, MAY 12,1971 
Editorial 

SUFFERING BENGALIS 

Pakistan continues to act badly towards the citizens of its Eastern .Wing, 
whose movement for political autonomy-carried on through legal 'and 
democratic channels-was cruelly crushed by the Pakistani army during the 
sprint. The Yahya Khan military government still does not let international 
relief How to the suffering Bengalis of East Pakistan, they are being forced 
to flee into India. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN , MAY 14,1971 
Editorial 

THE PAKISTAN STORY 

The extent of the Pakistan tragedy in March, when the two parts of the 
country were brutally torn apart is bit by bit becoming known with the most 
substantial information to date provided by a group of six foreign 
correspondents admitted to East Pakistan for an officially conducted look. As 
a whole these observers have written guardedly, through censorship, but one 
of them Most Rosenblum of the Associated Press, has instead left the 
country and filed his despatches from Bangkok. The story he tells is one of 
hatred and horror in ‘a civil war of staggering butchery, of a national 
economy on the brink of ruin and of political chaos. 

The deaths, by Mr. Rosenblum's rough estimate, may number half a 
million. The devastation, he says, defies belief. Millions of people face 
starvation, from famine and from the halted distribution of relief for earlier, 
and natural disasters. The picture could not be more grim. 

From Mr. Rosenblum and other sources it is clear that an unknown 
number of the killings were done by East Bengalis, in hatred and vengeance 
against West Pakistanis, and against other non-Bengalis in the population. 
But it is clear also that the savage tearing apart of the nation is to be laid first 
of all on the army of Pakistan and those who gave it its orders. 

One tale is that the deaths from army action in Dacca, the East Bengal 
capital, came to about 150 which is obviously a gigantic lie, and that in any 
case the army struck to avert an armed rebellion scheduled for the early 
morning of the day after the army went into action-of this no evidence has 
been brought forward. 

The fact still seems to be, as it seemed to be at the first, that the 
Government of Pakistan was determined not to let the East Bengali Awami 
League assume the power it had soon in a National Assembly election, and 
that from this determination stemmed the carefully planned on slaught of 
March. 

While its full consequences are yet to be known, it is plain already that 
Pakistan as conceived by its creators has ceased to exlist, that an already 




shaky economic structure has been brought near to the point of no-repair, 
that a generation of hatred has been assured and that new opportunities have 
been opened to political elements whose purpuses have little to do with the 
national good of Pakistan. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS 
NEWSWEEK, MAY 19,1971 

When war broke out in East Pakistan seven, weeks ago, most people in 
the western wing of the divided nation supported their government's firm 
stand against secession. But as the bloody confrontation wears on, an 
increasing number of West Pakistanis have begun to have second thoughts. 
From Karachi last week, Newsweek's Milan J. Kubic cabled this report 

At the start of the war. the rigidly censored Karachi press managed to 
shroud the rebellion and its effect on the nation in veil of glowing official 
pronouncement. So effective was this smoke screen that it sometimes 
bewildered even the very people who disseminated it. Now, the government 
has lifted an edge of tire veil, and what they see beneath it has plunged West 
Pakistanis into a mood of doubt and gloom. 

Prompting their dismay was last week's announcement that the military 
regime of President Mohammed Yahya Khan was seeking a six-month 
moratorium on the repayment of Pakistanis $4 billion foreign debt, and that 
fuel prices would be raised by 8 to 10 percent. Coming on the heels of a 
decree banning the importation of 46 products and doubling and tripling 
import duties on other items the news appeared to foreshadow a general 
infiationary spiral. And this prospect, in turn, seemed to confirm the fears of 
many Pakistani economists that despite the government’s battlefield 
victories, the bitter struggle in the east was inflicting heavy damage on the 
nation's economy. 

Support for that conclusion was not hard to find. For one thing, West 
Pakistan's manufacturers were hard hit by the shutdown of only markets in 
the eastern half of the country, where they traditionally sell one-third of their 
output. For another, the mass fight of Bengalis from East Pakistan to India 
has thretaened the approaching tea harvest, thereby raising the prospect that 
substitutes may have to be inportod. Most damaging, however, has heen the 
interruption in the export of East Pakistan's jute, the nations major source of 
foreign currency; exports were resuming only last week. In all, the cost of the 
conflict has been estimated at $2 million a day a stiff burden for a nation 
whose foreign-currency reserves were a meager $82 million on the eve of the 
crisis, hazratali thisfinal 





' What is more, there is little prospect of a significant improvement in the 
mmediate future. For although some officials contend that life is "gradually 
returnning to normal” in East Pakistan, others admit that it is still see thing 
with rebellion. There are reports of widespread tax evasion (about 40 per cent 
of the nation's total tax .evenue. And the government's political pacification 
program seems to be equally unsuccessful. Thus, despite promises of amnesty 
to guerrillas and of payment of back wages to civil servants, who return to 
their jobs, few Cast Pakistanis have risen to the bait. In fact, only two out of 
167 deputies-elect belonging to the Awami League-the dominant political 
party in the east-have repudiated then region’s declaration of independence. 

Inevitably, the growing economic crisis and the continued resistance in 
the east have produced political shock waves in West Pakistan. Dozens of 
citizens in the northwest frontier province of Sind were arrested recently for 
demonstrating in support of provincial separatism. Aud Zuifikar Ali Bhutto, 
the ambitious western political leader who promised his followers an 
earlyend to martial law in West Pakistan, has been discredited by continued 
military rule. But above all the looming danger of inflation and the prospect 
of a prolonged ; clandestine insurrection in the east pose a threat to Yahya 
Khan himself. For as one leading Karachi politician told me last week: 
"Other governments in the past have been toppled by far less. I'd say that 
Yahya has about six months to settle this mess. After that, the army may 
conclude that the President has bitten off more than he can chew, and it may 
start looking for a new leader." If accurate, that assessment still gives Yahya 
some leeway. But clearly, time is running out. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW, MAY 22,1971 
GENOCIDE IN EAST PAKISTAN 

The most fundamental of all rights, the right of a man to come to the aid 
of a fellow human being is now being denied with a degree of official 
arrogance seldom displayed in recent history. 

The people of East Pakistan who are still suffering from homelessness 
and hunger caused by the tidal waves of less than a year ago, are now caught 
up in a man-made disaster. Their land has become a locked-in arena of 
authorized slaughter. Communications with the outside world have been 
reduced almost to the vanishing point. Those who have offered emergency 
medical aid or other help have been told to stay out. 

The present situation has its remote origins in the division of the Indian 
subcontinent into two nations in 1947. The movement for independence from 
Great Britain had been complicated and imperilled by the existence of Hindu 
and Moslem blocs. Great Britain had fostered the concept of a partitioned 
subcontinent in which India would be predominently Hindu and Pakistan 
would be predominently Moslem. For along time Gandhi and Nehru had 
opposed partition believing it imperative for both religious orders to be 
accommodated within a single large national design. Gandhi and Nehru 
withdrew their opposition to partition, however, when it appeared certain that 
national independence might otherwise be indefinitely delayed. 

The design for partition called for' two nations. Actually, three nations 
emerged. For Pakistan was partitioned within itself, into East and West. The 
Western part was larger geographically and became the capital. The Eastern 
part was more populous and richer in resources. The units lay more than 
1,000 miles apart. 

In order to comprehend the geographical anomaly of this, one has only to 
imagine what would have happened if Maine and Georgia had decided to 
from a separate nation. Maorgia, with practically the whole of the United 
States lying in between. Let us further suppose that the capital of the new 
nation would have been Augusta, Northern Maorgia. While most of the 
people and resources would have been in Southern Maorgia. The result 
would have been an administrative, political and economic shambles. What 





has happened in Pakistan roughly fits that description. Further compounding 
the situation are the severe culture and historic differences between Punjabi 
(West) and Bengali (East) Societies. 

For a time the people of Fast and West Pakistan were held together by the 
spiritual and political exhilaration of a new nationalism. But the underlying 
difficulties grew more pronounced as East Pakistan chafed under what they 
felt was West Pakistan's latterday version of British colonialism. They 
claimed they were not being represented in proportion to their numbers in 
either the high posts of policies of Government. They charged they were 
being exploited economically furnishing labour and resources without 
sharing fairly in the profits from production. They pointed to the sharp 
disparity inwages and living conditions between East and West. 

It was inevitable that the disaffection should reach an eruptive stage. 
There is no point here in detailing the facts attending the emergence of a 
political movement seeking self-rule for East Pakistans. All that need be said 
is that the Central Government at Islamabad finally disagree to submit self 
rule propositions to the East Pakistan electorate. The result of the General 
Elections was all overwhelming vote in favour of self-rule. The Central 
Government at Islamabad not only failed to respect this popular decision, but 
ordered in armed troops to forestall implementation. The official slaughter 
began on March 26th. 

(1) Tanks and soldiers with sub-machine guns and grenades seized Dacca 
University early in the morning on March 26. All students residing in Iqbal 
Hall. The dormitory centre, were put to death. The building was gutted by 
shells from tanks. 

(2) One hundred and three Hindu students residing in Jagannuth Hall of 
Dacca University were shot to death. Six Hindu students were forced at 
gunpoint to dig graves for the others and then were shot themselves. 

(3) Professor G.C. Dev, widely respected Head of the Department of 
Philosophy was marched out of his home to an adjacent feild and shot, 

(4) The last names of other faculty members who were killed or seriously 
•wounded: Muniruzzaman, Guhathakurta, Munim, Naqwee, Huda, Innas Ali. 

(5) Central Government troops forces their way into flat D of building 34 
at the University, seized professor Muniruzzaman, his son, his brother 
(employed by the East Pakistan High Court and his nephew and marched the 
group to the first-floor foyer, where they were machinegunned. 

(6) A machine gun was installed on the roof of the terminal building at 



Sadarghat, the clock area of old Dacca. On March 28, all civilians within 
range were fired upon. After the massacre, the bodies were dragged into 
buses. Some were burned. Some were dumped into the Buriganga/iver, 
adjacent to the terminal. 

(7) On the morning of March 28 machine guns were placed at opposite 
ends of Shankhari Bazaar, a Hindu artisan centre in old Dacca. Central 
Government forces suddenly opened fire on civilians trapped in the bazaar. 
The corpses were streun on the street. 

(8) On the evening of March 28 soldiers inveded Ramna Kalibari an 
ancient small Hindu settlement, killing all the occupants (estimated at 200). 
On March 29, about one hundred corpses were pul on display in the village. 

(9) The fight of civilians from Dacca was blocked at gunpoint 

GO) On the morning of April 2, forty soldiers entered a village named 
Badda rounded up the male population (approximately 600) and marched 
them at gunpoint to Gulshan Park, where they were interrogated. Ten 
members of the group were then taken off, their fare is unknown. 

The foregoing represents a small fraction of the authenticated of accounts 
hat in the aggregate toll of wide-spread killing especially of youth and 
educMed peoj !e It is futile to attempt to estimate the member of dead or 
wounded Each city and village has its own tales of horror. It is significant 
that the Government at Islamabad until only last week, enforced vigorus 
measures to keep out reporters. 

The U.S. State Department is in possession of authenticated descriptions 
not just of the incidents mentioned above but of countless others. Such reports 
have been sent to Washington by the American Consul General in Dacca and 
by American physicians attached to APP. For some reason, the State 
department has issued no report covering the information at its disposal. 

American guns ammunition and other weapons sent to Pakistan was used 
in the attack on Bengali people. So were weapons from the Soviet Union and 
the People's Republic of China. 

The United Nations has been helpless in the present situation. The 
Central Government in Pakistan claims it is dealing with an internal 
situation, beyond the jurisdiction of the U.N. 

This may help to explain why the UN has so far been unable under its 
Charter to take action against what appears to be a provable case of genocide 
but it doesn't explain why men of conscience have not stood up iitthe United 
Nations to split the sky with the indignation. 



The Central Government at Islamabad has forestalled efforts to send 
fond, medicine, and medical personnel into the devastated zones. It seems 
inconceivable that this decision can be allowed to stand. The Bengalis may 
not possess political sovereignly under the United Nations Declaration of 
human rights. 

The State department has not hesitated to speak sharply and effectively 
whenever its national interests were involved. Americans have every right to 
expect the United Stales to speak sharply when the human interest is 
involved. It the United States can find it, within its means and its morality to 
send guns to Pakistan it can also find it within its means and its morality to 
send food and first aid. 

The President has said that events in Vietnam represent a test of 
American manhood. The proposition is dubious. What is certain however is 
that events in Pakistan are a lest of American compassion and conscience. 
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TIME, MAY24, 1971 
PAKISTAN 

POLISHING A TARNISHED IMAGE 

"We have been maligned," declared the Pakistani armed forces 
intelligence chief, Major General Mohammad Akbar Khan. The general's 
complaint, delivered to half a dozen foreign journalists in Karachi, concerned 
the widespread reports of army brutality in the effort to crush the sevenweek- 
old Bengali rebellion in East Pakistan. Incensed by what it describes as 
“concocted items put out by foreign press and radio/’ the government staged 
a series of briefings and a fast four-day helicopter tour of the East to get the 
"correct" story across. 

Peace Committee. The West Pakistani government has good reason to 
fret about its image. Since the crackdown on the breakaway state of 
Bangladesh began late in March, at least 200,000 have died-almost all of 
them Bengalis. In addition, more than 1,500,000 Bengalis have fled to India, 
and those who have stayed behind are threatened with an approaching famine 
that the government does not seem anxious to combat. Most oustide 
observers have laid the responsibility for the East Pakistan tragedy to the 
hobnail-tough martial law imposed by Lieut. General Tikka (meaning “red 
hot”) Khan. The West'Pakistani-dominated government insists that the army 
has "saved the country," not destroyed it. The new official line: Bengali 
rebels, acting "in high conspiracy with India", were tearing through East 
Pakistan with "tactics reminiscent of Nazi storm troopers," and the army was 
forced to step in to prevent a bloodbath. 

The journalist's tour was carefully staged to make the government's 
improbable tale at least look convincing. Army escort, for the six newsmen 
spared no effort to clean up, screen off or simply avoid shell-pocked 
buildings, burned out Bengali settlements left by Tikka Khan’s jets and tanks. 
On the other hand, the Pakistanis lost opportunity to show off evidence of 
brutality by the Bengalis. At Natore a town northwest of Dacca, the reporters 
were greeted by a "peace committee," as the army organized pacification 
teams are Known. The committee led the way to a nearby village where, they 
said, 700 of the 1,300 residents had been slaughtered by rampaging Bengalis. 




Ths feature attraction was a well Mat was choked with human skeletons and 
reeked of decomposing flesh. Said one peace committeeman: “You have 
never seen such atrocites!” 

* 

The army was not at all eager however, to let the journalists took around 
on their own. While walking through Natore, Time Correspondent Louis 
Kraar reported last week, "a bearded peace committeeman kept interrupting 
every time anyone spoke to me. Finally, I escaped him-and found myself in 
the Hindu section of town. It was totally destroyed, a pile of rubble and ashes. 
As I walked, a young Bengali pressed close and explained that he was a 
student. We are living In terror of the army," he told me. "Until today, when 
you came, they have been killing peoples" 

Perfect Order. Just about everywhere, Kraar found, the killing had 
followed a typical pattern: government troops would try to “liberate” a 
rebel-held town in a deliberately provoking manner. The Bengali townspople 
would wreak revenge on the non-Bengalis (in the process killing perhaps 
20,000, or about 10% of the total dead), and then the army would pounce 
with everything it had. At Mymensingh, a town north of Dacca, that meant 
an air strike by Pakistani jets and a five hour shelling by two American-made 
M-34 tanks. Many of Mymensingh's Bengali sectors are in ruins, and about 
90% of its pre-civil war population has fled or been killed. That is evidently 
the kind of record that pleases Tikka Khan, who likes to say: “We want 
perfect law and order.” 
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THE SUN, BALTIMORE, JUNE 9, 1971 
2 SENATORS ASK CUT-OFF IN AID TO PAKISTAN 

By Adam Clymcr 

Washington Bureau of The Sun 

Washington, June 8-All American aid to Pakistan should be halted until 
its government changes its policies enough so that refugees return to that 
country. Senators William B. Saxbe (R.. Ohio) and Frank Church (D., Idaho) 
urged today. 

They announced they would offer an amendment to the foreign aid bill 
next week to bar any military or economic aid to Pakistan until a majority of 
the estimated 5,000,000 refugees now in India are repatriated and 

international relief efforts are beeun. 

< 

Senator Church contended the amendment was necessary to eliminate 
American support ot one side- the government-in a “civil war." He said it 
was "neutral" and not an effort to interfere in Pakistan's internal affairs. But 
nndei questioning he conceded the amendment sought to force a change in 
Pakistan government policies toward Hast Pakistan citi/ens-a change broad 
enough so that the refugees would feel safe in returning home. 

U.S. To Provide $15 Million 

Meanwhile, Charles Bray, a State Department..spokesman, announced 
that the United Slates was providing another $15 million in aid to India to 
cope with the Pakistani refugees. This is in addition to $25 million 
announced earlier. 

Of the allotment, $10 million will go for food, and the remainder for 
medical supplies and other needs, Francis L, Kellogg, special assistant to the 
secretary of state for refugees affairs, announced. 

Mr. Kellogg said [hat refugees are continuing to cross the border at a rate 
of 50,000 to 100,000 a day, and the U.S. is committed to feeding 1,250,000 
of them, he said the Indian government’s current estimate of the number of 
refugees was 4.7 million. 

He said the latest repon of U.S. would send 1,000,000 anticholera shots 
in later this week. 




Military Mission Arrives 

In New Delhi, a 27-man U.S. military mission arrived in an Air Force 
C-130 transport. They will check out airfields in Tripura, to the east of Bast 
Pakistan, to see whether an airlift mission can be mounted to move refugees 
(now totalling 500,000 compared to the state's basic population of 1.5 
million) into less crowded Indian areas, Three other C 130's will be sent if it 
proves feasible, they said. 

The two senators will propose their amendment when the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee takes up the foreign aid bill next week. The committee 
earlier approved a resolution-not yet acted upon by the Senate-which would 
bar further military aid to Pakistan. The South Asian country is basically 
armed with U.S. equipment, but only spare parts and ammunition have been 
sent to it since the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war. 

Senator Church estimated that the current pending economic aid would 
total about 80 million. He said he did not know how much military aid was 
in prospect. Sales of planes and armored personnel carriers authorized last 
October have not yet been completed. 

Both senators complained that American aid to the government of 
Pakistan put it in opposition to the Bengalis of East Pakistan. Senator Saxbe 
complained that the Army had "crushed" Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his 
moderate, generally pro-Western Awami League, who bad recently won 
national elections." 

Senator Saxbe also put forward Dr. Jon E. Rohde, a physician who was 
in East Pakistan with the Agency for International Development. Dr. Rohde 
contended that relief had to be international because the Pakistan Army had 
shown during Decembers cyclone and flood that it was incapable of handling 
relief operations. 

He said American aid-which the State Department has said has been held 
up since the civil war began-meant "the U.S. is currently supporting one 
side." He added that "it is documented that mass slaughter has gone on." 
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NEWSWEEK, JUNE 14,1971 
DUBIOUS HAVEN 

By the millions, Bengali refugees from East Pakistan havi been 
streaming across the border into India. Fleeing from the brutal repression that 
followed their region's attempt to declare itself independent, they have found 
a dubious haven amid disease and squalor. Last week, Newsweek's Tony 
Clifton toured several refugee camps and filed this report: 

Already, the skies over the Indian state of West Bengal are turning heavy 
and gray in forewarning of the coming monsoon, which is due to burst at any 
time. Always destructive, the monsoon is certain to wreak extra havoc this 
year, multiplying the terror and misery of some 4 million Pakistanis who 
now' huddle in ramshackle refugee camps just across the border of their 
former homeland. Indian officials have performed miracles by feeding and 
housing the refugees, but all their efforts could be wiped away by even 
"normal" monsoon rains. And if the downpour is heavy, the ensuing floods 
could cause a disaster that would rival the catastrophic cyclones that killed 
half a million people in East Pakistan only last year. 

The monsoons however, will only compound the tragedy of the refugees 
who, in the course of a few short weeks, have seen their entire way of life 
collapse. They are a pathetic sight straggling along the road, clutching 
bundles of clothes and an occasional black umbrella toward off the blistering 
sun. There are tiny chlidoen by the thousands and a disproportionate number 
of young girls, special targets of the marauding Pakistani Army. There are 
clusters of people sitting forlornly under trees, exhausted by their march and 
the lack of food. "The situation is out of control here," moaned K.K. Nuskar, 
government administrator of the Bongaon area some 60 miles from Calcutta. 
"I cannot house or feed one more person, and they're coming in at the rate of 
100,000 a day. AIJI can do is give them a little food and move them on." 

Stench flnside the overcrowded camps themselves, the scene is equally 
depressing. Scores of refugees-many with blistered feet, swollen legs, 
dysentery and other gastrointestinal diseases-are packed into crude shelters 
often made up of nothing more than tarpaulin roofs and bamboo poles. There 
are no sides to the shelters, no beds and no lighting. With garbage strewn 
about haphazardly and with open sewage facilities serving most of the 



caftips, the stench is often overpowering, and the danger of widespread 
disease is great. Perhaps the only bright spot in the black picture is that the 
refugees are relatively will fed at least by the standards of chronically 
undernourished India and Pakistan. 

Despite the squalor of their existence, the Bengalis endure with a 
minimum of complaint. But they are both baffled and outraged by the 
persecution and the terror they have suffered at the hands of their longtime 
antagonists, Pakistan's ruling Punjabis. I spoke with one old woman, a widow 
named Rosimun Bibi who told me, "I came because they killed my son. He 
was coming home from the seed store when the Punjabis came up to him and 
shot him dead. I don't know why. He had never done anything wrong in 
his life." Another refugee showed me his two sons, aged 6 and 7, both of 
whom were still bruised from beatings that Punjabi soldiers had given them 
Some refugees said the Punjabis had begun to kidnap children and hold them 
for ransom. And Methodist missionary John Hastings added, "I talked to a 
man who raised all the money he could to ransom his child, but was 200 
rupees about $26 short. So he said, "Beat me for the rest. And they beat him, 
gouged out one of his eyes and then gave him his child." 

Disease. Even when they escape to India, the refugees are threatened by 
many perils, most notably cholera. When the first crowds crossed the border, 
doctors innoculated them against cholera, but now the Bengalis are 
swarming into India in such numbers that they cannot all be immunixed. "It 
takes so long to use syringes," said one doctor, "and we don't have money for 
innoculation guns." Already the outbreak of cholera is nearing epidemic 
proportions. Last week, some 2,000 refugees died, and an equal number are, 
said to be near death in hospitals or by the roadsides. The outlook for the 
future is even darker, for the monsoon floods are all but certain to spread this 
waterborne disease. 

For all their suffering, the refugees are not alone in facing hardship. As a 
result of the enormous influx of Pakistanis, the price of vegetables and 
edible oils in West Bengal has soared. Concurrently, local residents are 
finding their wages undercut by refugees willing to work for less. "The 
refugees are getting free food from the government so they can afford to work 
for less money than a man who has to buy food," Nuskar explained. "The rate 
for a day's work for an agricultural laborer has been cut in half." Inevitably, 
such a situation plants the seeds of anger. "The people here are sympathetic 
to the refugees, Nuskar said, "but their sympathy is beginning to dry up. In 
two months, there will be nothing but resentment against the Pakinanis.” 



The refugee problem is also severely straining the already sickly Indian 
budget. The government has put the cost of caring for the next three months 
at a bare minimum of $30 million, and it could go much higher. To date, the 
financial aid that India has received from other countries has been relatively 
trivial. Although the United States plans to add 514 million it has already 
pledged to the refugee cause, other nations have remained largely indifferent. 
"It is going to take an enormous amount of international aid to stop a major 
disaster," warned Hastings, "yet no one seems to be stirring. West Germany 
has given $ 140,000 and you feel like saying, "Thanks very much. You've just 
bought enough food to keep its going another half a day." Col P.N. Luthra, 
who is in charge of the refugee program, was equally downcast: “We have 
been managing, but thing, are getting far worse. We plan ten days ahead and 
find after three clay, that we have to start again because the number of 
refugees has suddenly doubled. We are doing our level best, we cannot do it 
on our own." 
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THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS, JUNE 15, 1971 

Editorial 

SLAUGHTER IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Eyewitness reports, one more ghastly than another, continue to filler out 
of East Pakistan, telling of the massacre of the Bengali people by the 
Pakistani army. 

Naturally, the military regime of President Yahya Khan denies it is 
committing selective genocide. But evidence mounts that it is cold bloodedly 
murdering minority Hindus, Bengali .separatists, intellectuals doctors, 
professors, students-in short those who could lead a self-governing East 
Pakistan. 

The strongest evidence it that 5 million East Pakistan have taken the 
terrible decision to abandon their homes and have fled on foot across the 
border into India. This starring, cholera-ridden mass is being augmented by 
100,000 terrified refugees each day. 

If things are now ''normal'' in East Pakistan, as Yahya Khan's Gauleiter 
claim, why are new refugees still inundating India and earlier ones refusing 
to go home ? 

Along with other countries, the United Stales is sending medicine and 
supplies to the refugees. This is only fair, since India has massive problems of 
its own and should not have to pay for Yahya Khan's cruelty to his own citizens. 

Our Government is also trying to get a U. N. relief operation going inside 
East Pakistan itself. The army crackdown prevented rice planting, and 
millions of Bengalis face starvation if outside food is not distributed. The 
United Nations must do it, since nobody trusts West Pakistan to hand out 
supplies to the Bengalis, whom it treats as colonial subjects. 

Most importantly he united states is urging the Yahya Khan regime to 
reach “a peaceful political accommodation” with the East Pakistan. By this 
Washington means granting self-government to the Eastemers-something a 
great majority of them have voted for. 

Is it any of Washington’s business ? We think so. This country has poured 





billions of dollars in economic and military aid into Pakistan for two decades. 
(Most of the economic aid was appropriated by West Pakistan and the 
military aid used to crush the Bengalis.) 

Now Pakistan needs at least $450 million a year to stave off bankruptcy, 
and the United States heads an international consortium being asked to 
furnish it. 

Should Washington continue to help ? We say no-not until Yahya Khan 
calls off his army killers and agrees to autonomy for East Pakistan. Otherwise 
by strengthening his regime, we become moral accomplices to genocide and 
enslavement of the Bengali people. 

Such a stand, we admit, may complicate our foreign policy but that is a 
small price to pay for not acquiescing to mass murder. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, JUNE 16, 1971 
APPALLING CATASTROPHE 

By C. L. Sulzberger From Paris 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki are vividly remembered by the mind's eye 
primarily because of the novel means that brought holocaust to those cities. 
Statistically comparable disasters in Hamburg and Dresden are more easily 
forgotten ; they were produced by what we already then conceived of as 
"conventional" methods. 

Against this background one must view the appalling catastrophe of East 
Pakistan whose scale is so immense that it exceeds the dolorimeter capacity 
by which human sympathy is measured. No one can hope to count the dead, 
wounded, missing, homeless or stricken whose number grows each day. 
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NEWS WEEK , JUNE 21,1971 
A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 

The flood of Bengali refugees from East Pakistan into India began to 
subside last week, but the battle being waged against the cholera epidemic 
they brought with them still went on. More than 5,000 refugees already had 
died of cholera; at the peak of the epidemic gravediggers became so 
exhausted that they could not work, and the supply of wood for burning 
bodies in the traditional Hindu way was completely used up. Although 
chartered planes arrived daily bringing shipments of food, hospital 
equipment and medicines, India still had received barely one-tenth of the 
$200 million in foreign aid that it needs to care for the estimated 5 million 
refugees. "What was claimed to be the internal problem of Pakistan,' India's 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi told a deeply concerned Parliament in New 
Delhi last week, 'has now become an internal Problem India.” 

For all the disheartening statistics, however, India's medical service is 
performing impressively. "I cannot say that the epidemic is diminishing," 
says. R. N. Gupta, chief social-welfare officer at the Krishnanagar hospital in 
Nadia, among the hardest-hit provinces. "We still get from 50 to 100 cases 
every day. The difference is that, this week, we are able to get almost 
everyone into the hospital for treatment. Last week, the numbers were so 
great that many people died on the road before they reached us." 

But although the roads in Nadia are now almost clear of cholera victims, 
the hospitals still teem’ with helpless retching patients. One treatment center, 
run by a Catholic nursing order, the Sisters of Mary Immaculate, was built 
recently as a maternity hospital; it was opened prematurely two weeks ago to 
care for cholera cases and has yet to admit its first expectant mother. The 
building's Corridors are lined with small children lying on cots and bottles 
suspend above them drip a life?giving saline solution into their gaunt bodies, 
"The effect is quite remarkable," cabled Newsweek's Tony Clifton last week. 
"They literally have life, pumped back into them, and you can see them 
gradually gaining strength as the bottle empties.' Some of the patients are 
beyond any help at all But by working almost around the clock, the hospital's 
beleaguered staff of two doctors and eight nurses has so far managed to save 
all but eighteen of the first 425 cholera cases to be admitted. 





„ "We send our ambulances out to pick people off the roads," explains 
Sister Immaculata the plump, thirtyth doctor who runs the hospital "Some of 
them have been lying out in the mud and rain and are completely collapsed. 
Yet unless they are literally on the point of death we can cure most of thehi. 
That girl" she adds, pointing to a peacefully sleeping teen-ager, "was brought 
in with no pulse and no sign of breathing. We poured saline solution into her, 
and now she is all right. Some of these people need a gallon of fluid before 
they recover, but with proper care, they can leave the hospital in two or three 
days." The treatment only works because of the dedication of the doctors and 
nurses. " We are with them all the lime," says Sister Immaculata, "and we 
spend a lot of money on each one-anything up to 60 rupees ($ 7) per person." 

The nris hospital is something of a special case, because it is new and 
has private funds; few hospitals in Nadia can afford to spend even 60 rupees 
on each patient. The Krishnanagar hospital is more typical. Normally 
equipped to handle 25 patients, it now accommodates more than 400, many 
of whom huddle with their families under a vast orange tent that has been set 
up next to the building itself. The supply of sheets ran out long ago, and most 
of the mattresses have been contaminated by body wastes. The patients lie on 
tin trays 6 feet long and 3 feet wide covered by thin strips of badly stained 
cheesecloth. Flies are everywhere, and the noise and smell are overpowering. 
The workload for the hollow-eyed doctors anti nurses is so heavy that one of 
them collapsed and died last week from exhaustion. Yet despite the squalor 
the hospital functions with surprising effectiveness, and only about 8 percent 
of its patients have died. 

Typhoid: The refugees from Pakistan’s civil war still face many perils in 
the Indian camps. "What we fear now is a typhoid epidemic," says Gupta of 
the Krishnagar hospital. There are nearly half a million people living in 
camps or along the roads around here. Many of them have been drinking 
comaininatcd water and most of them are weakened by the very strenuous 
journeys they had to got here. The conditions for typhoid are ideal." 

Perhaps in recognition of India's continuing predicament the government 
of Pakistan is trying to lure the refugees home by offering them a general 
amnesty and by promising them food, shelter, medical care and 
transportation to their old homes. According to one estimate last week, 
several thousand Bengalis have already crossed the border back into Pakistan 
to accept the offer. But so far, most of the homeless 5 million seem to think 
that, even with all its problems, India is a better place to live right now. 
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TIME MAGAZINE, JUNE 21,1971 
THE BENGALI REFUGEES: A SURFEIT OF WOE. 

A cyclone that killed as many as 500,000 people. A civil war that claimed 
perhaps 200,000 more. An exodus that already total; 5,000,000 and is still 
growing. A cholera epidemic that has barely begun, yet has taken already 
some 5,000 lives. It is an almost biblical catalogue of woe, rivalling if not 
surpassing the plagues that visited upon the Egyptians of Mosaic days. As yet 
it is virtually certain that the list will grow even longer for the bedevilled 
people of East Pakistan. Last week, as fresh waves of refugees poured across 
the Indian border at the rate of 100,000 a day, they brought tales of a pogrom 
against Hindus by the predominantly Moslem Pakistan. And over the 
stinking, teeming refugee camps that scar the border areas of five Indian 
states hovered the growing threat of famine and pestilence. 

The first onrush of refugees followed the outburst of civil war in March, 
when West Pakistan decided to crush East Pakistanis drive for Bangladesh (an 
independent Bengali State), Immediately after fighting broke out between the 
fierce Pathans and Punjabis of the Pakistani army and the Bengali liberation 
forces, 1,500,000 terrified East Pakistanis Moslems and Hindus alike-crossed 
into the Indian states of West Bengal, Tripura, Assam Meghalaya and Bihar. 
Now the escapees are mostly Hindus, and they bring tales of torture, rape and 
massacre. According to the new arrivals the Pakistani Government is blaming 
the 10 million Hindus of East Pakistan (pop 78 million) for being the principal 
supporters of the now outlawed Awami League of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
The Hindus did in fact, overwhelmingly support "Mujib", who at last word was 
under house arrest in Karachi, the principal city of West Pakistan. But so did 
the Moslems, for the Awami League won 167 out of 169 seats at stake in East 
Pakistan during last December elections. But the Hindus, because they are 
minority, are an easier target. 

Battered To Death 

A Hindu building contractor told of how Pakistani troops'at a tea estate 
asked people whom they voted for in the election. They shot 200 who 
admitted voting for the Awami League. In a hospital in Agartala, Indian 
doctors reported that number of the refugees came in badly burnt. The 




fee tors explained that the refugees were shoved into huts by Pak. Armymen, 
who then set the huts on fire. The hospital has also treated 370 men, women 
and children for bullet wounds 17 of whom died. 

In the refugee camp at Petrapole on the West Bengal-East Pakistan 
border a 16 year old girl recalled how she and her parents were in bed, "when 
we heard the tread of feet outside. The door burst open and several soldiers 
entered. They pointed their bayonets at the three of us and before my eyes 
killed my mother and father-battering to death with the butts of their rifles. 
They flung me on the floor and the three of them raped me." Another teenage 
girl in a Tripura camp told how she was raped by thirteen West Pakistani 
soldiers before escaping. Other girls; have reportedly taken from fleeing 
families to be sold as prostitutes to the soldiers particularly if their fathers 
could not pay a ransom for them. 

According to an official who has toured the border, Pakistani troops and 
their anti Hindu supporters are demanding 140 dollars a person before letting 
family members leave East Pakistan. Lacking only 25 dollars of the ransom 
for his wife one man pleaded : "beat me for the rest." They let his wife go 
after he was beaten on the temple with a bamboo stick until he lost an eye. 

Those who escaped could be models for Goya's ‘Disaster of War’. The 
lucky ones get into already over-filled tent camps that reek of caustic soda 
disinfectant and human excretion and are ankle deep in filthy water from the 
first monsoons. Most huddle under trees or bushes trying to avoid the heavy 
rains. Some fund cramped quarters on the verandas of now closed school 
houses. Others near Calcutta have found large open drainpipes to live in. 
Around them is always the stench of garbage, polluted water, sickness and 
death. 

Token Cremation 

The polluted drinking water, the lack of sanitation and the official's 
inability to inoculate the millions of refugees have contributed to the spread 
of cholera particularly in West Bengal. A bacterial disease, common to India 
and Pakistan, cholera causes severe vomitting and diarrhoea, which bring 
dehydration and death. Those afflicted can usually be saved by replenishing 
the body fluids by introeinous injections or drinking large doses of a solution 
of salts, baking soda and glucose. But the flood of refugees is just too great 
to be handled by beleaguered, medical teams. 

The roads the refugees travel are not only littered with clothes and 
discarded household goods but with bodies of cholera victims left by those 
too frightened of the disease to bury their own dead. Although Hindus 



practice cremation, many of the bodies were merely singed with two burning 
sticks and then left for the hovering vultures or wild dogs to pick apart. Even 
when the corpses are buried they are often dug up by carrion eaters. Police 
have their hands full trying to prevent refugees from tossing corpses into the 
rivers. In the Overcrowded hospitals the sick and dying are jammed together 
on the floor, and the dead continue to he among the living for hours before 
the overworked, hospital staffs can cart the bodies off. 

At one of West Bengal's overflowing health centres a 45 year old rice 
farmer watched his infant son continue to suckle after his mother had died of 
cholera. v My wife is dead" the man said numbly. "Three of :ny children are 
dead. What else can happen?” With the refugees spreading through the 
Indian states carrying the disease with them, the epidemic could rapidly 
afflict hundreds of thousands of Indians. For this reason Indian authorites are 
trying to prevent the East Pakistanis from entering Calcutta, where 
uncounted million already live on the streets in squalid conditions that 
guarantee an annual cholera epidemic there. 

Unbalanced Exchange 

While India has temporarily accepted the refugees and is doing its best to 
help them, the Government of Indira Gandhi sees only econo, mic and 
political disaster in the massive influx of impoverished people. The refugee 
problem has chronically troubled India since the August 1947 partition of the 
sub-continent into India and Pakistan, In Northern India there was fairly 
balanced exchange, with 6,000,000 Moslems fleeing to Pakistan 6,500,000 
Hindus and Sikhs entering India. But since partition, 4,300,000 Hindus from 
East Pakistan have fled to India, for the most part into West Bengal, There 
has been no comparable flight of Moslems. This imbalance has created the 
social, political and economic problems that have plagued the state of West 
Bengal and 'turned its capital, Calcutta, into a sink-hole of human misery. 

The cost of feeding and attempting to house the refugees is currently $ 
1,330,000 dollares a day-an expense that Mrs. Gandhi's government can in 
afford if it is going to fulfil the campaign promise of garibi hatao' (eradicate 
poverty) made last March. The food required by the refugees is rapidly 
depleting existing food stockpiles and threatens to create a famine for the 
Indian themselves. The refugees are also taking work away from the Indians; 
in West Bengal the refugee peasants are hiring out as agricultural labourer for 
a quarter of the wages local labourer is paid. 



No Room 

Faced with these problems, the Indian government calls the refugees 
"evacuees" or "escapees" and hopes for their return to their homeland "Being 
poor country ourselves". Mrs. Gandhi fold refugees at a camp in eastern 
India, "we cannot afford to keep you here forever, even if we wished to do 
so." Their return to their homeland is not likely in the foreseeable future, with 
the pogroms under way in East Pakistan and the probability of a protracted 
guerrilla war there. Moreover, because of the war and the exodus, the 
planting of crops in East Pakistan was at a isasterously low level before the 
rains began. Famine is almost certain to strike, and when it does, millions 
more will pack their be longings and seek refuge in a country that has no 
room for them.? 
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77/E /V£W YORK TIMES, JUNE 22,1971. 

U. S. MILITARY GOODS SENT 
TO PAKISTAN DESPITE BAN 

By Tad Szule 

Special to The New York Times 

Washington, June 21-A freighter flying the flag of Pakistan was 
preparing today to sail from New York for Karachi with a cargo of United 
States military equipment for Pakistan, apparently in violation of the 
Administration's officially proclaimed ban on such shipments. 

Senior State Department officials, in response to inquiries, acknowledged 
that at least one other ship was now on the wa ; from the United States to 
Pakistan carrying what they described as foreign military sales" items. 

These items, they indicated, came from Defense Department excess 
stocks and apparently were shipped as a result of confusion within.the 
Administration as to how the three month old ban on shipments of military 
equipment to Pakistan should be applied. 

"There has evidently been some kind of slippage here;" an official said. 

To Karachi In August 

The Padma, the ship that was preparing to sail from New York, is 
scheduled to arrive in Karachi in mid-August with eight aircraft, parachutes 
and a cargo that is said to include hundreds of thousands of pounds of spare 
parts and accessories for planes and military vehicles. 

The Sunderbans, another ship of Pakistani registry,'sailed from New York 
on May 8 with other items of military equipment for Pakistan, including parts 
for armed personnel carriers, according to the ship's manifesto and the 
accompanying State Department export license. She a due in Karachi 
Wednesday. 

All this equipment has been sold to Pakistan by the United States Air 
Force under provisions of the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

After troops of the Pakistani Army, mainly West Pakistanis were ordered 
to crush the self-rule movement in East Pakistan last March 25, tfie State 





Department announced that all sales of military equipment to Pakistan had 
been suspended and that the program, initiated in 1967 had been placed 
"under review." 

* > 

Today, State Department officials, responding to queries about the 
sailings of the Padma and the Sunderbans, said that it remained the official 
policy of the Administration that sales of all types of military equipment to 
Pakistan were banned. 

These officials explained that the ban was imposed shortly after the 
severe repression of the East Pakistani independence movement began in 
March. The State Department estimates that at least 200,000 East Pakistanis 
have died in the subsequent fighting and that about six million refugees have 
fled to India. 

Senior State Department officials said in interviews today that they were 
not aware of shipments of military equipment to Pakistan after March 25. 

They acknowledged that such shipments would constitute a violation of 
the proclaimed policy. 

The State Department officials said they had been informed by the 
Defense Department that no military equipment under the foreign sales 
program had .been delivered "to the Government of Pakistan or agents of the 
Government of Pakistan" since March 25. 

No Explanation Offered 

They said the Defense Department "reaffirmed" this policy today in 
discussions with the State Department. They could not explain how this 
Pentagon statement could be leconciled with the fact that, according to the 
bills of lading submitted to the Pakistani - Embassy here, the equipment to be 
loaded on the Sunderbans was received at the dock in New York on April 23 
and the equipment for the Padma on May 21. 

A communication from the shippers to Lieut. Col. M. Amram Raja at the 
defense procurement division of the Pakistani Embassy covering the dock 
receipts for the two ships was sent on May 21. 

The Defense Department asked about the shipments last Saturday and 
again today, referred all inquiries to the State Department. Officials appeared 
to be at a loss to explain the shipemnts in the light of the official ban. 

State Department sources quoted the Defense Department as saying that 
do sales or deliveries to Pakistan had been authorized since March 25 and 
that the equipment aboard the two freighters had been purchased prior to the 
official prohibition. 



But they offered no comment as to why the dockside deliveries and 
actual shipments had been made after March 25. 

The State Department has not yet replied to a letter sent on June #17 by 
Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, to Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers requesting information about "certain items of military equipment" 
being shipped to Pakistan under State Department licenses. 

Senator Church, who is a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, advised Mr. Rogers that he understood that the State Department 
had issued License No. 19242 for some of this equipment. 

A check of the bill's loding of the cargo aboard the Sunderbans showed 
that this license covered an item described as "23 skids, parts," Weighing 
11,895 pounds No further description of these items was available. 

But another license issued by the State Department for the Sunderbans's 
cargo specified "parts and accessories for military vehicles." The Sunderbans 
carries a total of 21 items, according to the dockside delivery listings; 
identified on these documents only as cases and cartons of "auto parts and 
accessories." skids and parts," "boxes" and parts." 

Planes and Parachutes Listed 

The dockside delivery listings for the Padma include two entries of "four 
aircraft" each, 113 parachutes and parts, and auto parts, accessories, skids 
and "wooden boxes." 

An item described as "crates bundles and parts" is listed as weighing 
14.133 pounds. 

The program of military sales to Pakistan, begun in 1267 had been 
running at nearly $10 million a year, according to Robert J. Mecloskey, the 
State Department spokesman. The United States gareed in that year to sell 
"nonlethal" equipment to both Pakistan and India, lifting in part the embargo 
placed on military deliveries after the 1965 Indian. Pakistani war. 

In October, 1970 the Administration agreed, as an exception, to sell 
Pakistan an undisclosed number of F-104 fighter planes B-57 bombers, and 
armored personnel carriers. However, the State Department rain today that 
none of this "exception" equipment had been delivered. 

But authoritative sources here, who cannot he identified, said that the 
flow of military equipment to Pakistan from Air Force sains alone had 
reached $47,944,781 between 1967 and April 30, 1970. 

A communication sent on May 28 to the defense procurement division of 
the Pakistani Embassy in Washington by the headquarters or the Air Force 



accounting and finance center in Denver enclosed a "status report.. . listing 
all your open foreign military sales cases, showing case value, amounts 
collected, delivered and undelivered." 

The letter-signed by Elaine B. Leventhal, chief foreign military sales 
branch comptroller at the .Denver headquarters-was headed: "USAF 
statement of military sales transactions and detail delivery listings." 

The "status report" noted that previous charges on Pakistani military 
purchases were $25,679,654.10 that undelivered items totaled 
$21,730,740.07 and that "cash received to date" was $24,342,782.37. 

State Department officials were unable to say precisely what period this 
report covered. 

The Air Force report said however, that the Pakistani Government had to 
remit "on or before 31 May, 1971" the sum of $3,376,253.51 for further "total 
cash requirements." 

A notation on the report showed that a-check from Pakistan for 
$404,116.49 had been recieved "in May, 1971." 

Authoritative sources here said that "in all likelihood" additional sales to 
Pakistan might have been made by the Army and the Navy Spokesmen for 
the East West Shipping Agency, the New York agents for the Padma and the 
Sunderbans, indicated that the Padma had carried military equipment to 
Pakistan on a number of recent voyages, most recently delivering it in 
Karachi on March 22, three days before the troops action in East Pakistan. 

The voyage for which the Padma is now preparing is her first to Karachi 
carrying military equipment since the ban was imposed after March 25, The 
current trip by the Sunderbans is also her first since the ban. But 
authoritritive sources said that other ships with military equipment for 
Pakistan might have sailed since March 25 from East and West Coast ports. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, JUNE 27,1971 
U. S. AND PAKISTAN 
WHEN AMMUNITION 
IS A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION 

Washington-The Nixon Administration discovered from newspaper 
enclosures last week that it has been violating the ban it had imposed on 
shipments of American military equipment to Pakistan following the 
outbreak of civil strife in that country's eastern region. 

In finding out belatedly that at Iesst three freighters laden with military 
equipment had sailed from New York for Karachi after the ban became 
effective on March 25, and that new export licenses had been illegally issued 
since that date, them Administration faced public embarrassment,, senatorial 
anger and political problems with India. 

The incident also served to underscore Washington's ambiguous attitude 
toward the potentially explosive situation in East Pakistan, where Pakistan's 
military suppression of the Bengali independence movement is reported to 
have claimed nearly 200,000 Bengali lives and has sent six million refugees 
pouring across the Indian border. 

Few observers believed that any deliberate official deception was 
involved. It was generally accepted that the arms shipments resulted from a 
breakdown in internal communications between those who make policy at 
the top. and these executing it on the working level a phenomenon that one 
harried bureaucrat described last week as "the price you pay for on 
elephantine government.” 

The bureaucratic confusion surrounding the shipments was monumental 
in every aspect. The State Department, which had assured a number of 
Senators only a few weeks earlier (in writing) that no arms shipments to 
Pakistan were scheduled, was suiprised to learn of the sailing of two 
freighters (it later dsicovercd the third one) and Lurned to the Defense 
Department for explanation. 

The Pentagon checked its computers and produced the information, 
starting the state Department, that the March 25 ban on shipments took effect 
only on April 6. Then, the Administration explained that military equipment 




delivered to Pakistani officials in the United States before March 25 could be 
shipped anyway. It did not say why. 

A special high-level task force was quickly formed to ascertain facts, but 
four days elapsed before the State Department learned that the padma,'the 
Pakistani freighter loading in New York last weekend, had sailed wile (1) $ 
1 2-million work of ammunition, (2) spare parts for military aircraft, armored 
vehicles and jeeps and (3) small radio controlled Pilotless drones for 
antiaircraft gunner' practice. 

For three days, State Department spokesmen and newsmen argued over 
the official claim that ammunition was not a "lethal' item. This stemmed from 
an earlier State Department admission that the military sales to Pakistan, 
confined to "non-lethal" items, included ammunition. 

On the third day, a reporter asked: “When does ammunition become 
lethal ?" The State Department spokesmen replied : "This is a theological 
question." 

Left unclear was the essence of United States policy toward the East 
Pakistani crisis against the background of what is recognized here as a very 
real threat of warfare between India and Pakistan unless a political solution 
is promptly found for the autonomy aspirations of the easterners. 

This threat emanates from the severe strain that the refugee army has placed 
on India's resources, the mounting fractions between the-refugees and the local 
Indian population and India's fear of political. radicalization of the East Pakistan 
"freedom fighters." All these factors . are seen by now Delhi as a direct menace 
to the political stability of ,.the Indian state of West Bengal and to peace in the 
sub-continent. 

Indian policy, strongly supported by Britain and Canada is to bring 
enough international pressure to bear on President Yahya Khan to grant 'be 
Pakistan its demands for autonomy. India argues that this must be done if 
conditions are to be restored in East Pakistan for the return of the refugees. 
She insists that foreign economic aid must fee denied Pakistan as an 
instrument of pressure. 

The attitude of the United States on this point is ambiguous. The 
Administration's instincts, particularly at the Pentagon, are that reasonably 
good relations with Pakistan must be maintained at all costs so as to 
compensate for the close ties between India and the Soviet Union. This view 
is maintained even though Pakistan in recent years has drawn close to 
Communist China. 



Although the State Department publicly counseled Pakistan earlier this 
month to seek "political accommodation" with the eastemers-the first time it 
had done so after two months of bloody fighting-it rejects the argument that 
economic pressure should be applied. 

However, a mission from the World Bank recommended last week, 
following a survey of the Pakistani situation, that no new funds be supplied by 
the international aid-to-Pakistan consortium until the Islamabad regime had 
turned to "political accommodation" in the East. 


-Tad Szulc 
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CHICAGO SON TIMES, MONDAY, JUNE 28,1971 
PAKISTANI PATROL PLUNDERS 
PART OF VILLAGE; SEVERAL DIE 

Boliadi, East Pakistan (AP)-A platoon of the Pakistani army smashed 
into the Hindu section of this waterlogged village before dawn Sunday, 
shooting residents, ransacking homes and burning the market. 

Twenty minutes after 24 West Pakistani soldiers and another dozen men 
in the uniform of the Frontier Corps, whose headquarters is more than 1,000 
miles west of here, left the village, the commander, who identified himself as 
Maj. Omar told a newsmen the troops had been on a "routine patrol." 

The major, who said, "1 should not have told you my name," wore a blue 
beret and was barefoot. His men carried automatic rifles and umbrellas to 
stay dry in the monsoon rain. 

An inspection showed they left three dead men and a desolated village still 
burning so fiercely the heat drove witnesses away and bucked iron sheets. 

A few old women and children mourned the dead on walled in Bengali, 
"They have taken everything." 

The rest of the village, which local Moslem residents said once housed 
100 families, had lied into the jute fields or across the creeks. 

The body of a white-haired man was stretched across the mat in the 
ground-floor store of a two-story corrugated iron shack. A builet had gone 
through his back. 

Villagers said that besides the three visible bodies another five or six 
were killed in the five-houre attack. 

The attack occurred an hours drive northwest of Dacca, where four 
British parlamentarians, investigating the situation in East Pakistan, slept on 
the final day of their visit. It also came at the same time ships, carrying U.S. 
ammunition and spares for the Pakistan army, were heading toward Karachi 
in West Pakistan. 

The besieged town is the ancestral home of Justice B. K. Siddiky, Bengali 
chief justice who defied orders early in March and refugees to swear in Lt. 
Gen. Tikka Khan as the new military governor of the province. 





He conducted the swearing-in after the army crushed Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and banned the Awami League on March 25. He has been removed 
as head of the Pakistan Red Cross, and villagers said he has been deposed as 
chief justice. 

Moslem villagers and many students who have fled Dacca since March 25 
said that since Friday army patrols, some landing in small boats, have been 
striking at villages within a six-mile radius of this part of Dacca district. 

Smoke could be seen and shots could be heard through the morning from 
the direction of those villages. 

Villagers said they believed the attacks were connected with reports of 
stepped-up activity by Bangladesh secessionists based 28 miles to the north 
near Tangail on the Brahmaputra River. 
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NEWSWEEK , JUNE 28,1971 
THE TERRIBLE BLOOD BATH OF TIKKA KHAN 

Ever since the Pakistani civil war broke out last March, President 
Mohammad Yahya Khan has done his utmost to prevent reports on the 
ruthless behaviour of the Pakistani Army in putting down the Bengali fight 
for independence from reaching the outside world. Most foreign journalists 
have been barred from East Pakistan and only those West Pakistani newsmen 
who might be expected to produce "friendly accounts" have been invited to 
tour East Pakistan and tell their countrymen about the rebellion. In at least 
one instance, however, that policy backfired. Anthony Mascarenhas, a 
Karachi newsmen who also writes for the London Sunday Times was so 
horrified by the events he witnessed that he and his family fled to London to 
publish the full story. Last week, in the Times, Mascarenhas wrote that he 
was told repeatedly by Pakistani military and civil authorities in Dacca that 
the Government intends "to cleanse East Pakistan once and for all of the 
threat of secession, even if it means killing off 2 million people". And the 
federal army, concluded Mascarenhas, "is doing exactly that with terrifying 
thoroughness." 

That the Pakistani army is visiting a dreadful blood bath upon the people 
of East Pakistan is also affirmed by newsmen and others who have witnessed 
the fight of a 6 million terrified refugees into neighbouring India. Newsweek's 
Tony Clifton recently visited India’s refugee ? clogged border regions and 
cabled the following report: 

Anyone who goes to the camps and hospitals along India's border with 
Pakistan comes away believing the Punjabi army capable of any atrocity. I 
have seen babies who have been shot, men who have had their backs 
whipped raw. I've seen people literally struck dumb by the horror of seeing 
their children murdered in front of them or their daughters dragged off into 
sexual slavery. I have no doubt at all that there have been a hundred 
"Mylais" and "Lidices" in East Pakistan-and I think, there will be more. 

My personal reaction is one of wonder more then anything else. I've seen 
too many bodies to be horrified by anything much any more. But I find 
myself standing still again and again, wondering how any man can work 
himself into such a murderous frenzy. 
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Slaughter 

The story of one shy little girl in a tom pink, dress with red and green 
flowers has a peculiar horror. She could not have been a danger to any®ne. 
Yet I, met her in a hospital at Krishnanagar, hanging nervously back among 
the other patients, her hand covering the livid scar on her neck where a 
Pakistani soldier had cut her throat with his bayonet. "I am Ismatara, the 
daughter of late Ishaque Ali," she told me formally. "My father was a 
businessman in Kushtia. About two months ago he left our house and went 
to his shop and I never saw his again. That same night, after I went to bed, I 
heard shouts and screaming, and when 1 went to see what was happening, the 
Punjabi soldiers were there. My four sisters were lying dead on the foor, and 
and I saw that they had killed my mother. While I was there they shot my 
brother-he was a bachelor of science. Then a soldier saw me and stapped me 
with his knife. I fell to the floor and played dead. When the soldiers left I ran, 
and a man picked me up on his bicycle and I was brought here." 

Suddenly, as if she could no longer bear to think about her ordeal, the girl 
left the room. The hospital doctor was explaining to me that she was brought 
to the hospital literally soaked in her own blood, when she pushed her way 
back through the patients and stood directly in front of me. "What am 1 to 
do?" She asked. "Once I had five sisters and a brother and a father and a 
mother. Now I have no family. I am an orphan. Where can I go? What will 
happen to me?" 

Victims 

"You'll be all right" I said, stupidly. "You're safe here." But what will 
happen to her and to the thousands of boys and girls and men and women 
who have managed to drag themselves away from the burning villages whose 
flames I saw lighting up the East Pakistani sky each night ? The hospital in 
Agartala, the capital city of Tripura, is just half a mile from the border, and 
it is already overcrowded with the victims of the rampaging Pakistani army. 
There is a boy of 4 who survived a bullet through his stomach and a woman 
who listlessly relates how the soldiers murdered two of her children in front 
of her eyes, and then shot her as she held her youngest child in her arms. "The 
bullets passed through the baby's buttocks and then through her left arm," Dr. 
R. Datta, the medical superintendent, explains "But she regained 
consciousness and dragged herself and the baby to the border " Another 
woman, the bones in her upper leg shattered by bullets, cradles an infant in 
the arms. She had given birth prematurely in a paddy field after she was shot 
Yet, holding her newborn child in one hand and pulling herself along^with the 
other, she finally reached the border. Although I know these people, 1 am 



continually amazed at how tough they are;' says Datta. Still, there are some 
who cannot cope. I stepped over two, small boys lying on the floor, clinging 
to each other like monkey;, "Refugees say their village was burnt abou{ a 
week ago and everyone in it was killed except these two" the doctor says. 
"We have had them for three days and we don't know who they are. They are 
so terrified by what they saw they are unable to speak. They just lie there 
holding on to each other. It is almost impossible to get them apart even long 
enough to feed them. It is hard to say when they will regain their speech or 
be able live normal lives again". 

v 

New Jersey Congressman Cornelius Gallagher, who visited the 
Agartala hospital, says he came to India thinking the atrocity stories were 
exaggerated. But when he actually saw the wounded he began to believe that, 
if anything, the reports had been toned down. A much decorated officer with 
Patton in Europe during World War II, Gallagher told me: “In the war I saw 
the worst areas of France, the killing grounds in Normandy, but I never saw 
anything like that. It took all of my strength to keep from breaking down and 
crying." 

Rape 

Other foreigners, too, were dubious about the atrocities at first, but the 
endless repetation of stories from different sources convinced them. I am 
certain that troops have thrown babies into the air and caught them on their 
bayonets, says Briton, John Hastings, a Methodist missionery who have lived 
in Bengal for twenty years. I am certain that troops have raped girls 
repeatedly, then killed them by pushing their bayonets up between their legs. 

All this savagery suggests that the Pakistani army is either crazed by 
blood-lust or, more likely, is carrying out a calculated policy of terror 
amounting to genocide against the whole Bengali population. The architect 
appears to be Lt. General Tikka Khan, the military governor of East Pakistan. 
Presumably, Pakistan's President knows something about what is going on, 
but he may not realise that babies are being burnt alive girls sold into virtual 
slavery and whole families murdered. He told the military governor to put 
down a rebellion and Tikka Khan has done it, efficiently and ruthlessly. As a 
result, East Pakistan is still a nominal part of Pakistan. But the brutality 
.inflicted by West on feast in the last three months has made it certain that it 
will only be a matter of time before Pakistan becomes two countries. And 
those two countries will be irreparably split-at least until the last of today's 
maimed and brutalised children grow old and die with thier memories of 
what happened when Yahya Khan decided to preserve their country. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1971 
U. S. SAYS IT WILL CONTINUE AID TO PAKISTAN 
DESPITE CUT OFF URGED BY OTHER NATIONS 

By Tad Szulc 

Special to The New York Times 

Washington, June 28-The Nixon Administration reaffirmed today that it 
intended to provide economic aid to Pakistan despite international pressures 
to halt foreign assistance until the central Government reached a political 
accommodation with East Pakistan. 

Most of the 11 nations forming the Aid of Pakistan Consortium have 
concluded that assistance, running at about $500-million a year, should be 
withheld pending a political settlement of the crisis that has resulted in the 
death of an estimated 200,000 East Pakistanis and the flight to India of about 
six million refugees. 

The World Bank, which coordinates assistance to Pakistan has 
recommended against further aid. Britain, Canada and Belgium, among other 
members of the consortium, have taken a similar stance. 

Their positions emerged at an informal meeting of the consortium held in 
Paris last Monday to receive the report of a World Bank mission that tpured 
Pakistan. Robert S. McNamara, the president of the bank, was reported to 
have approved this policy last Thursday. 

Administration offcials reported at Senate hearings today that the United 
States said in Paris that it disapproved of the policy of denying economic aid 
to Pakistan as a political instrument of pressure. This view was reaffrmed 
here today. 

Testifying today before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Refugees, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, Christopher Van Hollen, said that by providing economic aid the 
United States would have "leverage in persuading President Yahya Khan to 
seek a "political accommodation" in East Pakistan on the basis of autonomy 
and to create conditions allowing the refugees to return. 



He admitted, however, that such 'leverage' was not yet measurable and 
that few refugeeshad returned home. 

Mr. Van Hollen also announced that the Administration had no plans for 
placing a full embargo on shipments of military equipment to Pakistan. 

He told the sub-committee, headed by Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, that it was "likely that additional military 
equipment will be shipped to Pakistan." 

He explained that while the Administration had halted the granting of 
export licenses military items under its fouryear-old program of credit and 
cash sales after the outbreak of hostilities in East Pakistan last March' 24, the 
permits issued before that date would not be revoked. 

Other Administration sources had reported, however, that this decision 
was made last week by the National Security Council after newspaper 
disclosures showed that at least three Pakistani ships earned military 
equipment from New York to Karachi despite what the State Department had 
originally described as ban on all shipments. 

Kennedy Protests 

The State Department later issued a clarification, saying that the ban did 
not apply to equipment purchased by the Pakistanis before March. Under 
questioning by Senator Kennedy, Mr. Van Hollen conceded that the State 
Department's earlier public statements on the matter were "confusing" and 
"misleading:" 

Later in the day, State Departmment officials confirmed reports that the 
Pakistani freighter Kaptai, due in New York today would sail for Karachi 
about July 2, "presumably with items on the munitions control list," and that 
between four and five other ships would sail with similar cargos before 
mid-August. 

This information led Senator Kennedy late afternoon to telephone Joseph 
J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, to protest the new shipments. 

Mr. Kennedy then issued a statement charging that the hearings before 
his sub-committee this morning had indicated that the Administration’s 
policy on military supplies to Pakistan seas "misleading and contradictory." 

"In violation of the understanding conveyed to me and others in 
Congress, our Government has freely tolerated at least three shipments of 
military equipment to Pakistan over the past two months," he said. 



"Today, after the hearings, we learned that still another ship, the Kaptai, 
is docking in New York to be loaded with still more military hardware for 
Pakistan and four to five more ships are expected to be loaded in the coming 
weeks. 

"I've asked the Administration to stop the policy of shipping arms to 
Pakistan." 

At the sub-committee hearing, Mr. Von Hollen justified the decision to 
continue economic aid to Pakistan and to maintain the validity of the military 
export licenses on the ground that to do otherwise in a situation of "civil 
strife" in Past Pakistan would "be seen as sanctions and intrusion in internal 
problems." 

He said that the United States had decided to keep selling "nonlethal" 
military items to Pakistan so that President Agha Mohammad Yayha Khan 
would not turn to other sources of supply, such as Communist China. 

He acknowledged, however, that China had been supplying arms to 
Pakistan all along. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES', WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30,1971 
WHY AID PAKISTAN ? 

After months of equivocation and evasion, the State Department has 
finally made it clear that the Administration intends to keep on furnishing 
military and economic assistance to the Government of Pakistan despite 
continuing acts of repression in East Pakistan that have shocked the world. 
This incredible policy decision defies understanding. 

The admission that aid is continuing as before undermines the 
credibility of the United States Government at home and abroad. The public, 
members of Congress and at least one vitally interested foreign government 
(India) had been led to believe-although always in evasive Ianguage-that all 
military assistance and any new development assistance for Pakistan would 
be held in abeyance until there was progress toward a political resolution of 
the crisis in East Pakistan. The exposure of this deception is likely to be 
particularly damaging to United States relations with India, whose foreign 
minister left Washington a few days ago with what he believed were firm 
assurances concerning American policy toward Pakistan that have now been 
thoroughly discredited. 

The decision to continue economic aid puts the United States in defiance 
of the world Bank and the elevenmation Aid to Pakistan Consortium, which 
has decided informally to refrain from making new aid commitments to 
Islamabad at this time. The Nixon Administration repeatedly in the past has 
indicated its policy would be to channel more and more United States aid 
through such international means in order to avoid the kind of unilateral 
decision it is now making in respect to Pakistan. 

Administration officials say they opposed the consortium decision 
because it amounts to using aid as a political instrument. But at the same time 
they argue that the United States must continue aid in order to gain leverage 
to persuade President Yahya Khan to seek a political solution in the East. 
They can't have it both ways. 

Perpetuation of American aid to Pakistan is not in fact, likely to help 
persuade the military regime there to move toward restoration of genuine 
democratic government any more than continuing American support for the 




Athens junta has helped restore democratic rights to the Greek people. It will, 
however, put the United States in the untenable position of underwriting 
policies of repression, which have led to the ruthless and continuing 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands of Bengalis in East Pakistan. These 
policies have already driven more then six million East Pakistanis into exile 
in India where their presence creates grave political social and economic 
tensions and a rising threat of domestic and ever international conflict. 

President Yahya's recent proposals for restoration of civilian rule offer 
little hope for significant change since they continue to exclude the outlawed 
Awami league, the party which won an overwhelming majority of the votes 
in East Pakistan and an absolute majority of the seats in the unconverted 
National Assembly in last December's election. Under these circumstance, 
can anyone. Washington explain how additional military or developmental 
aid to Pakistan can be justified morally in terms of this country's pragmatic 
self-interest in peaceful, democratic development on the Indian sub¬ 
continent? 
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WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS-JUNE 30, 1971 
HELPING TO KILL MORE BENGALIS 

The Administration's decision to send more economic and military aid to 
the brutal, repressive regime in Pakistan is as shortsighted as it is inhumane. 

The testimony before Congress, the State Department admitted its fear 
that shutting off the flow of arms to Pakistan would be resented "as sanctions 
and intrusion.’, 

What we ask, is so bad about sanctions against mass murder and 
genocide? For that is exactly what the West Pakistan-dominated army 
committed against the helpless Bengalis of Easl Pakistan. 

In its tracherous attack starting March 25, the Pakistani army slaughtered 
200,000 Bengalis and sent six million refugees fleeing for their lives into 
India. It is morally unjustified to send more weapons to such a regime. 

With its talent for justifying the unjustifiable, the State Department 
explains that halting economic aid would remove our "leverage" with 
Pakistan-although we have almost no leverage now. 

Also, stopping our arms shipments would cause Pakistan to turn to other 
suppliers, like communist China. However, the department admits that China 
has never stopped furnishing weapons to Pakistan. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass, has called all this "doubletalk, 
incompetence, or both"- and he’s right. 

Our partners in the International effort to prevent the Pakistani economy 
from collapsing are not as timid as the United States. The World Bank, 
Britain, Canada, Belgium and others favour withholding economic aid until 
the military regime reaches a political settlement with East Pakistan. 

But not the United States. 

Pakistan is of course, desperately poor and can use all the help it can get 
but the trouble with aid now is that it props up the government and helps it 
maintain the army of occupation in East Pakistan. 

The Bengalis in the east voted overshelmingly for home rule in the only 
free election in Pakistan's history, Instead they got the genocidal assault by 
the western army, which is still shamefully going on. 

History suggested, however, that West Pakistan from 1,000 miles away 





cannot forever subjugate the Bengali people. What we are doing by sending 
arms to Pakistan is to make sure the Bengalis will remember that American 
weapons murdered them during the birth pangs of their beloved Bangladesh 
(Bengali nation). 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30,1971 
EAST PAKISTANI ECONOMY 
BADLY HURT AS MOST 
TRANSPORT IS CRIPPLED 

By Sydney H. Schanberg 

Special to The New York Times 

Dacca, Pakistan, June 26-Food scarcities are becoming serious in parts of 
East Pakistan, cash is short in rural areas, jute factories are badly crippled and 
key road and rail communications continue to be disrupted by guerrillas. 

Nontheless, most foreign economic experts here are convinced that the 
government is willing, at least for the immediate future, to pay the severe 
economic price of supporting its army's occupation of the eastern region, 
which has been badly damaged during the effort to suppress the Bengali 
autonomy movement. 

Informed foreign sources report that their field trips have turned up food 
shortages in some areas that could become grave unless the disrrupted 
transportation system improved markedly. 

One problem area is the northwest, normally a rice surplus region that 
supplies neighboring districts. 

The foreign economists say the northwest is desolate, with few farmars 
visible. Most have apparently fled to India to escape the Pakistani Army, 
which has been trying to suppress the Bengalis since March 25. 

Destroyed, Looted Removed 

Food stocks in the northwest have been either destroyed, looted or taken 
out of the country, the foreign sources said. The situation has not reached the 
starvation level, they added, but people do not have enough to eat, and the 
meal problem will arise in two or three months. 

"Right now" an economist said, "there are more likely a lot of hungry 
people then a lot of dead people. 

The experts said that East Pakistan as a whole had a two month supply of 
food grains and that the problem was distributing it to the deficit areas. 





The railroad from Chittagong, East Pakistan's major port, to Dacca is still 
cut and guerrilla activity in the area is reported to be fairly persistent. The 
line normally carries 70 percent of the food grains imported by East Pakistan. 
Major road bridges have also been blown. 

The region's usual rice deficit is about two million tons a year ; this year 
it will probably be around three million. 

Dock Laborers Have Fled 

Apart from the transport mess, ports such as Chittagong and Chalna are 
also severely hampered by a lack of warehouse space and by labor shortages 
because much of the work force has fled to the interior or to India. 

Because of the port congestion, the United States, which normally 
supplies East Pakistan with up to a million tons of grains a year, has 
temporarily suspended shipments. 

The other major food-scarce area is the delta region on the Bay of Bengal 
that was devastated by the cyclone last November that killed several hundred 
thousand people and destroyed most of the rich rice crop there. Food stocks 
ait* low on the islands and in the coastal areas, although conditions are not as 
critical as was originally feared because some relief food has been delivered. 

Nevertheless, the foreign sources said, unless the distribution system 
improves, the region could become a famine area. 

T he Khulna district in the Ganges Delta also has a food problem, the 
sources said, because many Hindu farmers and farm laborers have fled. The 
minority Hindu, have been particular tergets of the army, which pictures 
them as agents of India and enemies of this Moslem nation. 

Another unknown is the long-run impact of the exodus of the six million 
Bengalis who have fled to India. Their departure, which has cut food output 
and industrial production, has also reduced consumption. 

Even in areas where rice is in reasonably good supply, cash is short and 
many villagers cannot afford to buy enough, even at the reduced prices at 
which the fleeing Hindu farmers are selling it 

The main reason for the shortage of money is that the Government's rural 
public works program has been almost halted. Laborers who used to make 60 
cents a day building roads, irrigation canals and dikes are jobless. 

All development work has stopped. Government agricultural technicians 
and private irrigation-well contractors are afraid to go into the interior. Foreign 
consultants and engineers are killing time in their Dacca offices, (jovemment 
offices, though open, are short of staff and doing no planmig work. 



'■ Jute factories are operating at a fraction of their former levels. The 
eastern region's jute, one of the mainstays of the national economy, is 
Pakistan's biggest export and earner of foreign exchange. 

This was the economic picture found by the World Bank team that toured 
East Pakistan recently to study the prospects of peace and stability as a 
requisite to the resumption of full-scale aid. 

The team, described by the foreign economists here as shocked, and 
disconsolate, was reported to have recommended that aid be withheld until a 
viable political solution was found and a realistic development plan was 
prepared by the martial-law government 

The World Bank coordinates an 11-nation consortium that has been 
supplying about $500 million a year in aid on which Pakistan is heavily 
dependent. The United States channels most of its aid-about $200 million a 
year through the consortium. 

How long Pakistan will continue to support army activities in East 
Pakistan without the foreign aid is a subject of widespread discussion in the 
foreign community here. 

Although foreign-exchange reserves are low, the situation is not quite as 
crippling as had been assumed. One reason is Pakistan's unilateral 
declaration of a moratorium on payments on her huge international debt. 
Another is that since the fighting began almost no imports have entered East 
Pakistan, so the government has saved foreign exchange. Finally, by 
coincidence, high inventcries of raw materials for manufacturing have been 
accumulated in West Pakistan before the trouble started. 

In sum, the foreign economists feel, that though Pakistan's economic 
position verges on the desperate, it does not necessarily presage an early end 
of the occupation of the east. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, JULY 4,1971 
AN ALIEN ARMY' IMPOSES ITS WILL 

Dacca- "Doesn't the world realise that they're nothing but butchers?" asked 
a foreigner who has lived in East Pakistan for many years. “That they killed-and 
are still killing-Bengalis just to intimidate them, to make slaves out of them ? 
That they wiped out whole villages, opening fire at first light and stopping only 
when they got tired ?" 

The foreigner, normally a calm man, was talking about the Pakistani Army 
and the bloodbath it has inflicted on East Pakistan in its effort to crush the 
Bengali independence movement. 

Most of the foreign residents-diplomats, missionaries, businessmen-also talk 
the way this man does now. They are bursting with three months of pent-up anger 
and outrage. And they are very eager to tell what they know to those foreign 
newsmen who were permitted to reenter East Pakistan in the past fortnight and 
travel around unescorted for the first time since March 25, when the army began 
its suppression campaign. 

Pakistan's military regime considers the foreign press implacably hostile, but 
it is desperate to prove to the world its claim that order has been restored, that the 
army is in control and that normality is fast returning to East Pakistan. 

The army is, indeed, in control except for a few areas near the border with 
India where the Mukti Fouj, or "Liberation Army," is active and growing more 
so-with aid from India. 

Yet, East Pakistan is anything but normal. For this is clearly and simply a 
military occupation by an alien army. 

Beagali police have been replaced by police from West Pakistan, the 
country's dominant wing thflt has more than 1.000 miles away, with India in 
between. West Pakistanis are also being flown in to replace officials in every 
Government department, in sonic cases even down to the level of typists. 

Houses and shops of those Bengalis who were killed or fled to villages in the 
countryside have been turned over to Moslem non-Bengali residents of East 
Pakisian, who are collaborating with the army. The temples of the minority 





Hiadus-the Army's special scapegoats-are being demolished for no other reason 
than to demonstrate that those who are not part of the army's design of "Islamic 
integrity" are not true Pakistanis and will not be tolerated. 

Bengali youths who just over three months ago were exultantly marchihg 
through the streets and shouting their slogans of defiance at the military regime, 
now talk in whispers, slipping up to foreign newsmen for a few seconds to 
murmur some information about a massacre, the murder of a family member or 
the destruction of a village. Anonymous letters containing such details find their 
way every day into newsmen's-mailboxes at the Hotel Inter-Continental. 

The effluvia of fear is over-whelming. But there is also a new spirit. Many of 
the Bengalis-a naive and romantic people-realize now that no other country is 
going to save them, that they will have to do it all themselves and that it will take 
a long time. 

Significant numbers of yourrgmen are slipping off to join the Liberation 
Army, which operates from border areas and from sanctuaries just across the 
border in India. Bengali guerrilla terrorism is increasing. A number of army 
collaborators have been executed, and more and more homemade bombs explode 
in Dacca. The resistance is still sporadic, peripheral and disorganized, but it is 
growing. 

With each terroist act, the army takes revenge, conducting reprisals against 
the nearest Bengali civilians. Several hundred civilians were reported to have 
been rounded up and mowed down by the Army in Noakhali District recently 
after the Mukti Fouj executed a member of one of the army's "Peace 
Committees" and his wife and children. 

The once widely held theory that the cost of the occupation would prove 
prohibitive and compel Pakistan to pull the army out fairly quickly has been 
discarded. Even without the World Bank consortium's massive annual aid, which 
has been suspended in censure of the repression the Islamabad regime seems 
determined to keep its grip on East Pakistan. 

President Yahya Khan's speech to the nation last Monday was supposed to 
have unveiled his long-awaited plan for returning Pakistan-East and West-to 
civilian rule, it turned out to be exactly the opposite-a declaration that the military 
dictatorship would continue, with a hand-picked civilian government as 
camouflage. 

In his speech, which Western diplomats here described as "a disaster," the 
President, who is also Army chief, heaped praise on the Army for rescuing the 
country from "the brink of disintegration ... by the grace of Allah." He also 



extended his "fullest sympathy" to the six million Bengalis, mostly minority 
Hindus, who have fled to India-"because of false propaganda by rebels," he said. 
He appealed to them to "return to their homes and hearths" for "speedy 
rehabilitation." 

Just the day before President Yahya's speech, an army platoon stormed into 
several pre dominantly Hindu villages 30 miles from Dacca, killing men and 
looting and burning homes. Reports of similar pogroms come from other parts of 
the province. No one knows exactly how many Bengalis the army has killed, but 
reliable foreign sources here put the figure somewhere over 100,000-and 
possibly much higer. 

The East Pakistani economy, which used to provide the national treasury not 
only with half its exports and foreign exchange but also with a captive market for 
West Pakistan's manufactured goods, has been badly crippled by the upheaval. 
However, the military regime seems willing-at least for the present-to pay the 
severe economic price of holding East Pakistan as a colony, no matter how sullen 
or resistant the population. 

"Its a medieval army operating as if against serfs," said one Westerner here. 
"It will use any method just to own East Pakistan and keep milking it dry. Even 
if the Bengalis are serious about the resistance, it will take five to 10 years to 
make a dent." 


-Sydney H. Schmberg 
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SOUTH ASIA: THE APPROACH OF TRAGEDY 
Ey Chester Bowles 

Essex, Conn-Unless two rather unlikely developments occur, South Asia is 
in imminent danger of erupting into a tragic, needless war. 

These developments are: First, that the ruling West Pakistan Government 
turns away from the path of terror against its own subjects in East Pakistan and 
agrees to a settlement that will stem the flow of frightened, homeless refugees 
into India; and second, that the world community soon mounts a massive 
campaign to relieve India of the burden of supporting nearly six million refugees 
who have already crossed the border. 

The Indian Government is making a Herculean effort to provide food, medical 
assistance and shelter to these destitute and frightened people. The cost which is 
estimated at more than $10 million a week, is being assumed by India at a time 
when its economic assistance from the World Bank and the Consortium (the United 
States, Britain France, Italy, Japan and Canada) has been sharply reduced and more 
than $500 milion in principal and interest on past debts is scheduled to be repaid 
this year alone. 

These economic constraints are compounded by political factors, prime 
Minister Gandhi has emphasized that the refugees belong to "every political 
persuasion-Moslem, Christian Buddhist and Hindu." But reports are now 
spreading that the West Pakistan military has to focus its fury on the Hindu 
minorities throughout East Pakistan. If this is true it is bound to create requlous 
tension with India's 65 million Moslem minority. 

Finaly, India fears that an indepenent East Bengal may encourage West 
Bengal, where the Communist party Marxists are the largest single element, to 
merge into a single Bengali nation and thereby create a target for Chinese intrigue 
and subversion. 

In a recent speech in the Indian Parliament, Mrs. Gandhi asserted, "This is 
not as some say 'an internal problem' of Pkistan. it is a problem which threatens 
the peace of South Asia. Has Pakistan the right to compel at bayonet-point not 
thousands, not hundreds of thousands, but millions to flee their homes ? This is 
an intolerable situation. This Government may have its faults, but it does not lack 
courage It is not afraid to take a risk that is a necessary risk. 



The possible sequence of events that may soon confront us is appalling: (1) 
India in a desperate effort to cut off the flow of refugees, return the present 
refugees to their own homes and prevent the establishment of an exti^me 
left-wing government in East Pakistan may move troops into East Pakistan: (2) 
Pakistan may then be expected to reply by attacking India in Kashmir and the 
Indian Punjab; (3) China may deliver an ultimatum to India (similar to the one 
she delivered in October of 1965 toward the end of the East Pakistan war): (4) 
the Soviet Union then supports the Indian position and wards China off, and the 
escalation continues. 

This scenario may be dismissed by many as a bed dream. In my opinion it is 
a very real possibility, and if the situation continues to drift, a probability. 

Mrs, Gandhi's governments acted responsibly in its handing of the crisis on 
its northeast border, but the financial and political pressures are rapidly pushing 
India to the breaking point 

The world community through the united Nations channel, by direct 
initiative or any other means must act. What is happening in East pakistan is an 
immoral and humanitarian outrage which must be condemned and stopped. At 
the same time India must be relieved of the responsibility for the care of the six 
million refugees. This long-suffering struggling, democratic country which a few 
months ago seemed about to achieve economic self-sufficiency must not be 
allowed to suffer, perhaps go under, because of a situation not of its own making. 

It is reported in the press that members of the Consortium and the World 
Bank with the exception of the United States have agreed to stop economic aid 
to Pakistan until a political understanding is reached with East Pakistan and the 
East Pakistanis are assured their full share. 

Since the outbreak of the struggle in East Pakistan in late March the United 
States has shipped Here cargoes of military equipment to Pakistan that can only 
be used against her own people in East Pakistan or against India. This step has 
been taken despite a solemn assurance to Congress that no arms would be sent. 

It was first accepted as just another bureaucratic blunder which did not represent 
United States policy. However, in the last few days there is evidence this was not 
an accident but a deliberate decision. 

If this is in fact correct the united States, once again, has committed an 
abysmal error in Asia, one that historians may find even more difficult to 
condone or excuse than the debacle in indochina. 

Chester Bowles, author of “promises to Keep ” was Ambassador to India 
1963-69. * 
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THE WASHINGTON POST, JULY 5,1971 
U.S. ARMS FOR PAKISTAN: A SHAMEFUL RECORD 

The Pakistani army undertook to crush the autonomy movement in East 
Pakistan on March 25. Soon after, as word of the army's appalling and 
indiscriminate slaughter began to seep out, thd question was asked in Washington 
whether arms sold or given by the United States were being used and, further, 
whether the suply of these ars was continuing. Here is the record of the aswers 
given in Washington. 

April 2 : The State Department said it could neither confirm nor deny reports 
from the scene that American equipment was being used. 

On April 20, the fact no longer deniable, the Department informed Senator 
Kennedy that it had "expressed our concert over the use of American arms in East 
Pakistan"; it added that "arms required from a number of countries, including 
China, the U.S.S.R. and the U. K., also have been used." 

Three days later: The Department specifically acknowledged to Senator 
Fulbrighl that "some M-24 tanks and F-86 aircraft have been observed in use East 
Pakistan in recent weeks." It did not acknowledge that these tanks and planes had 
been employed against ragged desperate men armed with', little mote than rifles, 
if that. 

April 6: Mr. Fulbright had asked Secretary or State Rogers for information 
on the "status of any current Shipments" of military equipment to Pakistan. The 
following week a department spokesmen, speaking to reporters, denied that the 
United States has "A large on-going military assistance program with Pakistan" 
and declared, "There is no repeat-no repeat no equipment to the pipeline and none 
has been delivered " under a one shot October, 1970, arms deal. Referring to a 
"modest" sale program dating from 1967 for "non-lethal military equipment, 
spare parts for equipment already in Pakistani hands and some ammunition, he 
said; "Insofar as shipments under these agreements are concerned, we have this 
matter under review." 

April 14: An unattributed report appeared in The Washington Post saying 
that arms shipments were continuting but with minimum publicity. The next day, 
however, a department spokesman concluded a review of the subject this way: In 




short, no arms have been provided to the Government of Pakistan since the 
beginning of this crisis, and the question of deliveries will be kept under review 
in light of development," 

April 20: The department told Senator Kennedy: “ ... none of these items (on 
the 1967 ‘non-lethal list, including ammunition) has been provided to the 
Pakistan Government or its agents since the outbreak of fighting in East Pakistan 
March 25-26, and nothing is presently scheduled for such delivery." 

May 6: Senator Fulbright was told: "In short, no arms have been provided 
since the beginning of the crisis and the question of deliveries is under review." 

May 8: The Sonderbans, a Pakistani ship carrying arms to Pakistan, sailed 
from New York, without public announcement or public knowledge. 

June 17: The State Department told reporters, as reported in this newspaper 
the next day, that "no deliveries of military equipment has been made to Pakistan 
since March 25, when the fighting began." 

June 22: The department, responding to a story in the New York Times, 
acknowledged that two shiploads of arms were going to Pakistan and explained 
that they had been licensed before March 25. The same day the second ship, the 
Padma, sailed. 

Six days later: The administration said it would allow further shipments of 
military material if licensed before March 25. The first reason cited was to apply 
"leverage" to induce the Pakistan Government (1) to bring about a political 
accommodation in East Pakistrn (it has yet to do so) and (2) to take back the six 
million refugees who had fled to India (the flight continues, according to report, 
at a 40,000-a-day rate). The second reason cited by the administration-which had 
earlier downgraded use of American arms in the carnage by saying Soviet, 
Chinese and British arms also were used-was to discourage Pakistan from 
shifting to other arms suppliers. 

June 29: It was revealed that four or five more arms strips were scheduled. 
The Kaptai sailed July 2. 

This is, we submit, an astonishing and shameful record, with two 
meanings. The first is that, for the shabbiest of political reasons, the United 
State is supplying military equipment io a brutal regime that has killed an 
estimated 200,000 of its citizens and driven some six million others out of 
their country. The second meaning must be read in the context of the current 
controversy over the Pentagon Papers, which turns on the public right to 
know and the government's right to conceal. Here we have a classi© example 
of how the System really works; hidden from public scrutiny, administration 



officials have been supplying arms to Pakistan while plainly and persistently 
telling the public that such supplies were cut off. We assume that this 
deception is due to a combination of organizational confusion an<J 
bureaucratic dissimulation and not to deliberate deceit. The fact is: arms 
ships still sail, tt i c up to the president to stop them-assuming the government 
is serious about its proclaimed policy. 
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NEWSWEEK, JULY 12,1971 
PAKISTAN 

Almost from the moment President Md. Yahya Khan unleashed his army on 
Pakistan's eastern region three months ago, he has been under mounting pressure 
both at home and from abroad to seek a political rather than a military solution 
to the crisis. Thus, when Yahya announced that he would address the nation last 
week on his plans for the future of Pakistan, there was ripple of hope that he 
would finally offer an olive branch to the battered but still defiant Bengalis of 
East Pakistan. The speech, however, proved a stunning disappointment to those 
who longed for an end to he strife that has cost more than 200,000 Bengali lives 
and driven 6 million refugees into India. "That wasn't a speech" quipped one 
foreign diplomat, "it was a regimental order." 

There was good reason for this view, for instead of seeking to convince the 
Bengalis that they still had a future within united Pakistan Yahya seemed bent on 
antagonising them even further. He blamed the civil war on Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman the imprisoned political leader of the East claiming that the Mujib had 
plotted from the beginning to divided the nation "through physical violence". 
Banning the East Pakistan based Awami League, which won control of the 
National Assembly in last December elections, the President promised to revive 
National and Provincial Legislatures as soon as "Law and Order" is restored. But 
above all Yahya made it clear that if such a "Transfer of Power" to civilians is 
achieved at a still unspecified date martial law would continue for sometime. 

Hostility 

Small wonder, then, that Yahya's words, were received coolly in West 
Pakistan and with open hostility in the East. Said one high Bengali Civil Servant 
"Yahya has offered us nothing but the back of his hand, of course this is a boon 
to the liberation movement. If he had offered us something, there might have 
been some who would have given it a try. This way he has assured the undying 
opposition of Bengal." * 

The evidence last week was that such opposition was not to betaken lightly. 
For despite the fact that the West Pakistani army still controls East Pakistan, there 
are numerous indications, that the rebellion is far from over. The once 
disorganised Mukti Fouj liberation fighters have recently shown Impressive 
progress in guerrilla warfare. They have blown up dozens of bridges cutting 




majdr rail lines and highways. They have destroyed Electric Powar Plants, and 
assassinated members of non-Bengali "Peace Committee" appointed by the 
military to provide local Government. As a result, Yahya's army is growing 
nervous, and two additional divisions have been requested to reinforce the four 
already, in the Eastern region. "This is the way it started in Vietnam," one foreign 
diplomat in the East Pakistan capital Dacca, told Newsweek's Lawrence Jenkins 
last week. The army can hold on as long as it is willing to pay the price. But the 
Government cannot afford to fight a protracted guerrilla war. 

A similar conclusion was reached last week by a team from the World Bank, 
which co-ordinates an eleven-nation consortium that supplies about $ 500 
million a year in aid to Pakistan. After touring the devastated Eastern region, the 
team recommended that aid be with held in an effort to force Yahya to seek a 
political solution to the strife. The only opposition came from U.S., which 
announced that it would continue its aid to Islamabad in order or maintain its 
influence with Yahya, and presumbaly to enhance the possibility of persuading 
him to move toward peace. The fallacy in such thinking, of course, is that neither 
side in the conflict has shown any inclination to negotiate. Indeed it may well be, 
as one diplomat in Dacca noted last week, that there can be no reconciliation. 
"Pakistan died the day the army entered in the Eastern Region." 
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TIME MAGAZINE, JULY 12,1971 
INDIA 

When Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and her new Congress party were 
returned to power last March, with a two-thirds majority in Parliament, she 
promised an ambitious development programme that would change the lives 
of India's almost 600 million people. By last week, however, it was clear that 
the country's economy never robust, was bogging down for reasons that are 
not of Mrs. Gandhis making. More than 60,00,000 refugees have fled to 
India since the Pakistan Government based in West Pakistan began a savage 
campaign of repression and terror in East Pakistan, last March. The cost of 
feeding and sheltering the refugees and caring for thousands of cholera 
victims will total at least $400 million in the first six months. 

About 80% of the refugees from pre-dominantly Moslem East Pakistan 
are Hindus seeking sanctuary in West Bengal and the Eastern Indian States, 
where their co-rcligionists arc in the vas* majority. What particularly worries 
India is that their chances of even returning home are diminishing. Last week 
New Delhi said that the Pakistanis were destroying the title deeds of 
properties owned by the Hindus in East Pakistan. So the Indians may have to 
accept, on a permanent basis, a Pakistani refugee population that could 
eventually reach 10 millions. 

Little Success 

The Indians are angry that they have received so little support on the 
refugee problem from either East or West. "The international community 
cannot run away from its responsibilities," Mrs. Gandhi declared two weeks 
ago. "It will suffer from the consequences of whatever happens in this part 
of the world". 

The most fearful consequence could be war. Reckless as it may seem 
many Indians were seriously arguing that the only solution to the refugee 
problem is for the Indian Army to drive the West Pakistan Army out of East 
Pakistan so that the refugees could return home. Mrs. Gandhi has rejected 
such talk, but it is growing in volume, even among members of parliament. 

In trying to persuade other countries to provide emergency aid and put 
pressure on the Government to ease its repression in East Pakistan*the Prime 
Minister has sent several of her colleagues abroad to explain India's 
predicament, so far with little success. 




What the Indians really want is a political settlement between West and 
East Pakistan. This would amount to an acceptance by West Pakistan of last 
December's overwhelming victory by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his, 
Awami League. In balloting for a constitutional congress, Mujib won 167 of 
the 169 seats allotted to East Pakistan. Since this showing would have given 
Mujib an absolute majority in the 313 seat constituent assembly, it would 
have led to his designation as Prime Minister of all Pakistan. India was 
greatly pleased by Mujib's victory, since he has been conciliatory towards the 
Indians This, in turn, would have enabled India to cut down on the heavy 
cost, of defending its borders with Pakistan. 

But Pakistan's President Agha Mohd. Yahya Khan was loath, to let Mujib 
attain power, in the Central Government and he was even less inclined to 
grant greater autonomy to East Pakistan. The subsequent crackdown by 
Pakistan's army, resulting in the slaughtering of hundreds of thousands of 
East Pakistanis has made a political settlement even more remote. 

Ideological Cousins 

In the long run the Indians fear that they could be faced on their Eastern 
Border with an even more threatening force than the Pakistani army. There is 
a real danger that leadership of the Guerrilla movement is East Pakistan could 
pass from the shattered Awami League into the hands of the Naxalites the 
ideological cousins of the Maoist extremists who have tertorised Calcutta and 
other pockets of Eastern India. What the Indians fear is an attempt to reunite 
India’s West Bengal with Pakistan’s East Bengal which have strong cultural 
and linguistic ties that could some day transcend the religious differences. 

Gun Power 

A tough young East Pakistani who calls himself a Naxanite told Time 
correspondent James Shepherd "For the moment common enemy (of both the 
Awami League and the East Bengali Naxalites) is the Pakistan army. The arms 
that India gives to the Awami League will find their way to the Naxalites, and 
eventually, we will fight not only the army but aiso the bourgeoistic and 
feudal elements, contemptuous of democratic process" The Naxalite said 
scornfully: "Now the Awami League leaders are seeing the truth of the saying 
that the political power grows out of the barrel of the gun." 

The problem is that many Indians, too, are thinking of gun power. Even 
Swaran Singh, India's normally pragmatic Sikh Foreign minister felt 
complied to warn M.Ps. of the ruling New Congress Party during a meeting 
at week's end. "Unless there is a political settlement, India will be compelled 
to take action on its o\vn. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, JULY 14,1971 
WEST PAKISTAN PURSUES SUBJUGATION OF BENGALIS 

The following dispatch was written by the New Delhi correspondent of The 
New York Times, who was expelled from East Pakistan on June 30. 

Army trucks roll through the half-deserted streets of the capital of East 
Pakistan these days, carrying "antistate" prisoners to work-sites for hard labor. 
Their heads are shaved and they wear no shoes and no clothes except for 
shorts-all making escape diffcult. 

Every day at the airport at Dacca, the capital, planes from West Pakistan, 
over a thousand miles across India, disgorge troops dressed in baggy pajama like 
tribal garb to appear less conspicuous. 

Street designations are being engaged to remove ail Hindu names as well as 
those of Bengali Moslem nationalists as part of campaign to stamp out Bengali 
culture. Shankari Bazar Road in Dacca is now Tikka Khan Road, after the 
lieutenant general who is the martial-law governor of East Pakistan and whom 
most Bengalis call "the Butcher." 

Those are but a few of the countless evidences, seen by this 
correspondent during a recent visit to the eastern province, that Pakistan's 
military regime is determined to make its occupation stick and to subjugate 
the region of 75 million people. The West Pakistanis are doing so despite a 
crippled economy, the collapse of governmental administration, widening 
guerrilla activity by the Bengali separatists, mounting army casualties and an 
alienated, sullen population. 

To insure troop strength in East Pakistan, the Government has leased two 
Boing 707's for a year from private Irish-owned charter airline, World Airways, 
to carry reinforcements for an army put at 70,000 to 80,000 men and 
replacements for casualties. 

In addition to the daily troops arrivals, the Government is bringing in wave 
upon wave of Pakistanis to replace East Pakistanis in Government jobs. No 
Bengali is trusted with a responsible or sensitive post; even the man who cuts the 
grass at the Dacca airport is a non-Bengali. 

Few Bengali taxi drivers remain. Their jobs have been given to non Bengali 
Moslem migrants from India such as the Biharis, who have indentified and sided 
with the West Pakistani-dominated Government and who are serving as the 
army's civilian arm, informing and enforcing. 




The West Pakistanis are discouraging the use of the Bengali language and 
trying to replace it with their own, Urdu, Soldiers tell the Bengalis disdainfully, 
that theirs is not really a civilized tongue and that they should start teaching their 
children Urdu if they want to get along. Merchants, out of fear, have replaced 
their signs with signs in English because they don’t know Urdu. 

'Peace Committees' formed 

Throughout East Pakistan the Army is training now para-military home 
guards or simply arming "loyal" civilians, some or whom are formed into peace 
committees. Besides Biharis and other non-Bengali, Urduspeaking Moslems the 
recruits include the small minority of Bengali Moslems Who have long 
supported the army-adherents of the right-wing religious parties such as the 
Moslem League and Jamaat-e-lslami. 

In the election last December those parties failed to win a single seat for East 
Pakistan in the National Assembly. 

In a sense the election spawned the crisis, for the Awami League, on, East 
Pakistani party campaigning for more self-rule for the province unexpectedly 
won a national majority. With the previously suppressed Bengalis about to 
assume a strong national role, the leading political group of West Pakistan the 
Pakistan People's party, refused to attend the coming session of the National 
Assembly, which was to have written a new constitution to restore civilian rule. 
President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan responded by postponing the session, 
set for March 3. 

Negotiations and attack 

Protests and rioting eruped in East Pakistan, and the Bengalis answered the 
Awami League's call for a non co-operation, movement in defiance of the 
military. 

The President flew to Dacca to negotiate with the Awami League leader, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. During their negotiations, on the night of March 25, the 
army launched a surprise attack on the largely unarmed civilian population to try 
to crush the autonomy movement. The league was banned and Sheikh Mujib 
jailed as a traitor. 

The initial Bengali resistance-led by men in the police and national army who 
had swheed allegiance was quickly routed, but it is now emerging from its 
Indian-border sanctuaries, with new recruits and supplies, to wage Vietnam-style 
guerilla warfare-and cause increasing torment to the army. 

Since the offensive began the troops have killed countless thousands of 



Bengalis foreign diplomats estimate at least 200,000 to 250,000-many in 
massacres. Although the targets were Bengali Moslems and the 10 million 
Hindus at first, the army is now concentrating on Hindus 'in what foreign 
observers characterise as a holy war. 

The West Pakistani leaders have long considered the Hindus as subverters of 
Islam. They now view them as agents of Hindu India which has been accused of 
engineering the autonomy movement to force Pakistan’s disintegration. 

Of the more than six million Bengalis who are believed to have fled to India 
to escape the army's terror, at least four million are Hindus. The troops are still 
killing Hindus and looting their villages. 

West Pakistani officials insist, however, that normalcy is returning and have 
appealed to were Hindus to “return to their homes and hearths,” assuring them 
that they have nothing to fear. Only a handful of refugees have returned and the 
reception centers, the Government has erected to show foreign visitors remain 
largely deserted. 

Seeking restoration of aid 

Army commanders recently spread the word that low-caste Hindus were 
welcome to return to their homes. Observers view the gesture cynically, pointing 
out that without the low-caste Hindus-menial labourers, sweepers and 
washermen-the army has no one to do its dirty work. 

Apart from the refugees in India, there are in East Pakistan millions of 
displaced Bengalis who fled their home when the army came and are still afraid 
to return. 

Recently there have been signs that the troops have been ordered to carry out 
their operations more subtly and less in the public eye. The orders, according to 
foreign diplomats, are inspired by Pakistan's desire to persuade an 11-nation 
consortium to resume economic aid, temporarily suspended in censure of the 
army repression. 

[A special mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, which co-ordinates the aid programme, has reported that the 
ravages by the military in East Pakistan will require that development efforts be 
suspended for at least a year. The mission made a widespread survey of the 
province in May and June.] * 

Diplomats in Dacca attribute Pakistan's decision to allow foreigners to 
travel .freely through East Pakistan and to readmit foreign newsmen who had 
been barred since the offensive began except as participants in Government- 
guided tours-as part of the campaign to restore the aid. 



Nonetheless the killing though it is more selective and less wholesale, has not 
stopped, and the outlook, most observers believe, is for a long and bloody 
struggle. 

Bengalis pass the word 

Foreign missionaries who are posted even in the remotest parts of East 
Pakistan report new massacres almost daily. One missionary said that the army 
recently killed over 1,000 Hindus in a day in a section of Barisal District, in the 
south. Another reported that in Sylhet District, in the northeast, a "peace 
committee called a meeting of all the residents of one area, ostensibly to work out 
a reconciliation. When everyone had gathered troops arrived, picked out the 300 
Hindus in the crowd, led them away and shot them. 

Whenever a Bengali talks to a foreigner in public he is running a risk. At 
ferry crossings Bengalis sidled up to this correspondent's car to whisper a few 
scraps of information about army terror or, with a quick smile, about-a raid by 
the guerillas of the liberation army. 

As soon as six or seven people gathered a West Pakistani soldier or 
policeman would saunter over, glowering at the Bengalis, and they would melt 
away. 

The presence of the army and its civilian informers notwithstanding, the 
Bengalis somehow find a way to tell their stories to the foreign visitor-by 
slipping notes into his car or arranging clandestine meetings. 

At one such meeting in a town not far from Dacca, a merchant related that a 
soldier arrested him one day for no reason, confiscated his money and watch and 
took him to the police station, where he was jailed for a night before 
being-miraculously, he felt-released. 

The merchant said he had spent the night praying and reading the messages 
that covered the walls of his cell-scrawled there by previous prisoners. The 
messages, he said, were nearly all alike giving the name and address of the 
prsioner and the date of his arrest and saying: "I may not live. Please tell my 
family what happened to me." 

Not one of them has been heard from since,the merchant added. 

Property damage heavy 

The killings have been matched by the property damage the army bas 
inflicted everywhere. In the countryside-for miles at a stretch sometimes-villages 
have been burned to the ground on both sides of the road, In the cities and towns 
large areas have been reduced to rubble by heavy gunfire. 



The Bengalis say the troops were simply bent on Wanton destruction. The 
army says that it never fired unless fired upon, but field commanders boast that 
in most towns there was little or no resistance. 

Why all the devastation ? they are asked. It was all done by "miscreants," is 
the stock answer. 

Though some Bengalis are trickling back to population centres, most towns 
still have only half or less of their original numbers, and parts of some areas, like 
the northwest region, are virtually deserted. 

Fields of untended rice are choked with weeds. On Jute plots where dozens 
of farm labourers once toiled only a few bent backs can be seen. East Pakistan's 
jute, the tough fibre for gunny sacks, is the mainstay of the national economy, 
being the biggest single export and earner of foreign exchange. All signs indicate 
that the coming crop will be a poor one. 

Even if the crop were good, the jute factories, with much of their skilled 
labour gone, could not handle it. They are operating far below capacity. 

River traffic harassed 

The insurgents continue to harass river traffic trying to disrupt military 
movements and prevent harvested jute from reaching the factories. They have 
already stink several jute barges in the Jessore-Khulna region, a rice-jute area. 

The East Pakistani tea industry has been even more badly crippled, and the 
Government has reportedly had to order two million pounds from foreign sources 
for West Pakistani consumers. 

West Pakistan's economy is one of the roots of the bloodshed. Another is the 
wide ethnic gap between the light skinned, Middle Eastern Punjabis who 
dominate in the western wing and the dark-skinned, Southeast Asian Bengalis of 
the east. Except for their common religion, Islam, the two peoples are as 
different as can be. 

From Pakistanis formation 24 years ago the more prosperous western wing 
with a minority (55 million) of the population, was looked down on and 
exploited the poorer Bengali majority. The Bengalis grew bitter as they watched 
the foreign exchange earned in the east go to pay for the West Pakistani- 
dominated army and built the industries and development projects of the west. 

Even the few development projects in East Pakistan have been halted now 
because of the terror, insecurity and lack of civilian administration in the 
countryside. * 



Resistance seems to grow 

Nevertheless, the military, by rounding up labourers, has finally gotten the 
key ports of Chittagong and Chalna functioning again at a reasonably effective 
level, but there are goods to load onto outgoing ships except what was in 
warehouses before the fighting. • 

Food shortages are becoming serious in some areas and experts predict that 
the situation could reach famine proportions unless the army can restore the 
disrupted transport system and distribute available food. 

Such restoration does not seem likely because the Bengali resistance, though 
still disorganized, appears to be gathering momentum-with increasing assistance 
and sanctuary, and sometimes covering fire, from India. 

Thousands of young Bengalis are being trained in demolition and guerilla 
tactics-often on the Indian side of the border, with India providing many of the 
instructors. The first elements of the new guerillas are beginning to flow back 
into East Pakistan. 

More and more road and railway bridges are being blown up and electrical 
power supplies knocked out. Some of the demolition work has been expert. Road 
mines are becoming common. Often the army, which is on combat alert, cannot 
get local contractors to repair the damage, so it uses forced labour, with meager 
results. 

Outside Comilla not long ago the guerillas blew a rail bridge. A repair train 
was sent out with army guards. The guerillas attacked the repair train in broad 
daylight, killing the fireman and taking a hostage. The train sped back into town. 

> Sydney H. Schanberg 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES', WEDNESDAY, JULY 14,1971 
PAKISTAN CONDEMNED 

The report of a World Bank mission to East Pakistan last month is a 
devastating indictment of the West Pakistan military crackdown in Bengal. It 
strongly challenges the Administrations Policy of continuing both military 
and economic support for the Yahya Khan regime in Islamabad. 

Excerpts from the report, published in this paper yesterday, tell of death 
and destruction throughout the region. A mission member describes the 
Bengali town of Kushtia, for example, as looking "like a World War II 
German town having undergone strategic bombing attacks" as a result of 
twelve days of "punitive action" by the West Pakistan Army. The Army, he 
reports, "terrorizes the population, particularly aiming at the Hindus and 
suspected members of the Awami League." 

This official confirmation of earlier widespread reports of barbaric action 
in East Pakistan renders inexcusable any further shipment of American 
military equipment to the Pakistani armed forces. Military supplies already 
on route to Pakistan can and should be promptly diverted, just as food 
shipments were diverted from Chittagong soon after the outbreak of fighting. 
There are clear grounds for suspending all further military and economic aid 
to the Pakistani Government, excepting relief supplies until the reign of 
terror in East Pakistan is ended and steps are taken to restore power to 
elected representatives of the people who are currently in prison or in hiding. 

The World Bank also offers strong practical grounds for a moratorium on 
development assistance. Contrary to Pakistani Government Claims, the 
missioh reports that "the situation is very far indeed from normal, nor are 
there any signs that normality is being approached or that matters are even 
moving in that direction." Citing disruption in East Pakistan caused by !'the 
general sense of fear and lack of confidence on the part of most of the 
population" and "the complete dislocation 6f the communications system," 
the report Concludes that new international development efforts "will have to 
remain in, a,state of suspension for at least the next year or so." 

Ten members of the eleven-nation Aid to Pakistan consortium 
apparently concurred with that finding when the group met in Paris last 
month. The United States inexplicably did not. Continuation of American 
development assistance to Pakistan is incomprehensible in the f$ce of that 
international consensus and of the damning evidence contained in the World 
Bank report. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, JULY 16,1971 
SHIPPING AGENT IS TARGET 
OF PAKISTAN ARMS PROTEST 


Thirteen demonstrators-only one of them from Pakistan-marched in front of 
a down town office building here yesterday to protest an alleged shipment of 
military cargo to Pakistan. 

i 

All of the marchers carried signs during the peacefull 45 minute 
demonstration in front of the Keyser Building at Calvert and Redwood streets. 

Two of the leaders later talked with a representative of the EastWest Shipping 
Agencies, whose offices are located in the building. The agency is handling 
arrangements for the scheduled arrival tomorrow afternoon of the Pakistani 
freighter Padma at the Port Covington Terminal on McComas street. 

Bound For Karachi 

The Pakistani freighter, which is ultimately bound for Karachi, has been the 
object of controversy over the past few weeks. 

The United States reportedly has decided not to grant licenses for arms 
shipments to Pakistan but will allow previously approved shipments to be made. 
The Pakistan government has suppressed a revolt by East Pakistani separatists 
but guerrilla actions are continuing. 

Bill Moyer, a spokesman for the protesters, claims that the Padma was loaded 
with eight Sabre jets, aircraft parts and accessories, spare vehicle parts and 2,000 
rounds of ammunition. 

Spoke With Manager 

Jack Patterson of the American Friends Service Committee, and Diana 
Schramm left the march to talk with Walter Spieker manager of East-West 
Shipping Agencies about the Padma. 

Mrs. Schramm explained to Mr. Spieker that her organization, the Friends of 
East Bengal, had many conflicting reports as to the location of the ship and the 
nature of its cargo. 

Mr. Spieker said that "nobody called us" and promptly advised them of 





tomorrow's arrival. "The Padma is now at sea, somewhere between Montreal, the 
last port of call, and Baltimore," Mr. Spicker continued. "All I now is what 
happens at the dock here is no military cargo scheduled to go on board,the 
Padma." 

"You Can Have It" 

The only cargo on board that Mr. Spieker knew of vas 1,800 tons of general 
cargo consisting of steel, flour and glassware. "You can come down and watch us 
load" he concluded, "and if you find any military cargo being loaded, you can 
have it," 

With this information, Mr. Patterson and Mrs. Schramm returned to the 
demonstrators who were still picketing. As the demonstrators gathered around 
their envoys for the announcement, the demonstration was officially ended for 
the day. 

Mr. Moyer disclosed that his organization had been informed that 
ammunition is to be loaded tomorrow, although Mr. Spieker insisted ‘that there 
would be no military cargo put aboard in Baltimore. 

Charles Jones, first vice president of Local 329, international 
Longshoreman's Association, said that he was in contact with the agency 
concerning the Padma shipment. He said he was told that there would be no 
ammunition, no military cargo and no cargo whatsoever that had to do with the 
military loaded in Baltimore. 

The protesters announced that they would meet in front of the Keyser 
Building today at 12.30 P.M. From there they plan to march to the United States 
Customs Office in the 100 block South Gay street and talk to officials there about 
the Padma. A blockade of the port Covington Terminal by their "non-violent 
navy" is still scheduled for tomorrow. 



POLICE SEIZE 7 YOUTHS IN BID TO BLOCK SHIP 

By Antero Pietila 

Seven water-borne demonstrators who were attempting to keep the Pakistani 
freighter Padma from docking at Port Covington were arrested by Baltimore city 
police in two boats last night. Six of them were chaiged. 

Police picked the young demonstrators up from two canoes and a kayak 
which were moving close by the Padma, of Karachi, a freighter which is said to 
be carrying United States military equipment for Pakistan despite a ban on such 
shipments. 

Those charged with interfering with naval passage and disobeying a 
policeman's order were identified by police as Wayne Lauser,Sally Willoughby, 
Richard Taylor, Mai Scott, Stephanie Hollyman and Charles Goodwin. All of 
them were said to be Philadelphia residents. A preliminary hearing was 
scheduled for 9 A.M. at the Southern District court. 

2 Others Stand By 

Two other canoes carrying five other demonstrators were allowed to stay by 
the ship as it docked at Pier 8 shortly before 8 P. M. Earlier yesterday, the 
International Longshoremen's Association ordered one of its Baltimore locals not 
to work on the Padma, indicating that it wanted to stay "neutral" in the civil war 
that has devastated East Pakistan. 

In New York, Allan Elia, vice president of the East West Shipping Agency, 
the ship's United States agents, denied that any military cargo was on board. He 
said that the company would seek an injunction against the longshoremen's union 
and the Federal Maritime Commission if the longshoremen fail to report to work 
this morning. 

According to Mr. Elia three gangs of longshoremen were scheduled to start 
work at 7 A.M. today. Shipments scheduled to be loaded in Baltimore did not 
include military goods, he said. 

"The whole thing is ridiculous," the agent said in a telephone interview. He 
indicated that he would be willing to let the cargo be inspected if the inspector 
would bear the cost in the event no military articles are found. 

Local 829 received its boycott orders at about noon from Miami where its top 
officials are preparing for a convention next week. 

Accroding to Charles (Buck) Jones, first vice president of the union, no 
explanation for the order was given on the telephone. "William Hiale, our 
international vice president Just said that Thomas G. Gleason president of the 



union had instructed that no work be done on the cargo. He didn't have to give 
any explanation," Mr. Jones said. 

A Revolution Going On 

He then added, "There is a revolution going on there [in Pakistan], isn't there? 
We don't want to be involved in any way." 

During the afternoon, while the Padma was in the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, a small flotilla of three canoes, two kayaks and a row boat were in the 
water near Port Covington. 

The boats were manned by members and sympathizers of the Friends of East 
Bengal, a Philadelphia-based organization advocating the independence of East 
Pakistan. It reportedly has close ties to the American Friends Service Committee, 
the Quaker organization, and some of yesterday's demonstrators were also active 
in a protest last summer against biological warfare research at Edgewood 
Arsenal. 

Group's Plans 

Charles Walker, a spokesman for the group, which numbered about 35, said 
that the demonstrators would attempt to keep the Padma from docking at Port 
Covington. If that effort should fail, he said, they would try to blockade it in the 
port. 

The controversy surrounding the Padma began June 22, when the New York 
Times in a dispatch from Washington reported that the freighter was about to sail 
from New York. Scheduled to arrive in Karachi in mid-August, the ship was to 
carry eight aircraft, parachutes and "hundreds of thousands of pounds of spare 
parts and accessories for planes and military vehicles," the Times said. 

Ban On Arms Stales 

Referring to a State Department ban on arms sales to Pakistan issued March 
25-the paper quoted an unidentified official as saying, "There has evidently been 
some kind of slippage here." 

After leaving New York, the Padma sailed to Canada, where officials banned 
the loading of any further shipments, however. 

According to the demonstrators, shipments the Padma was scheduled to load 
included Sabre jet fighters. Mr. Eba, the New York agent, denied that yesterday, 
however. 

Report Discounted 

He said that the Canadian officials had prohibited the loading of cargo that 
contained "46 cases of spare parts, include spare parts." 



^He also discounted the Times report, saying. "This is rediculous. Somebody's 
been misinformed. 

"We don't have any military cargo aboard, none whatsoever. We have 10 
boxes of smoke signals. Now, if this a ammunition.. ." the agent said. He also 
dismissed the talk about air planes in the cargo and said that the only air-related 
cargo were altimeters, plane spare parts, nuts and bolts." 

The demonstrators-including about ten Pakistanis and Indians-continued to 
maintain that the Padma', cargo is mostly military material, however. They 
carried signs yesterday saying, "Stop Pakistan Massacre-Don't Send Arms." 

The group praised the longshoremen's decision not to work on the Padma, 
although its Baltimore cargo was non-military. 

THE BALTIMORE SUN, FRIDAY, JULY 16,1971 
DOCK UNION REFUSES TO LOAD 
ARMS-LADEN PAKISTANI SHIP 

By Antero Pietila 


The Pakistani freighter Padma is expected to leave Baltimore for Mobile, 
Ala, today after longshoremen here refused to load the ship, which is carrying an 
arms shipment to its homeland. 

Members of Local 829 of the Internationl Longshoremen's Associa tion were 
instructed not to work on the ship at Port Covington by Thomas G. Gleason, the 
union president, who said the union wants to stay "neutral" on the Pakistani civil 
war. 

That war, according to the State Department estimates, has caused the deaths 
of at least 200,000 East Pakistanis, white six million refugees have fled to India. 

In Washington the East West Shipping Agency, the United States agents for 
the National Shipping Company of Karachi, Pakistan, sent a telegram to the 
Federal Maritime Commission, charging that the long shoremen's action 
constituted "direct interference with the commerce of the United States." 

The telegram asked Mrs. Helen Delich Bentely, the commission's chairman, 
to intervene in the dispute. 

A spokesman said, however that the commission would not take any action 
immediately but would study the situation. 

In its communication to the regulatory agency, the shipping agency said the 
Padma's cargo includes the following shipments by the Agency for International 



Development: pharmaceutical supplies, pesticides, firefighting equipment, and 
electric generators. 

The State Department, however, confirmed that the cargo included an arms 
shipment for which an export license was issued before the March 25 ban on such 
shipments for Pakistan became effective. 

The following is an enumeration and valuation of the military shipments in 
the Padma's cargo as given by the State Department: aircraft spare parts $924 
329; spare parts for military vehicles, $184,187; electronic spare parts, $25,417; 
spare parts for vessels, $45,117 and artillery spare parts, $2,830. 

All the military material, which included 2,200 rounds of 22-caliber 
ammunition as part of the artillery supplies, was loaded on the Padma in New 
York late last month, the State Department said. 

The ship then sailed for Montreal, where it was to receive 46 crates of spare 
parts for the United States-supplied Sabre jets. The loading of the crates was 
prevented by the Canadian government. 

In Baltimore, the Padma, which is riding high and appears halfempty, was 
scheduled to load non-military goods, its shipping agents said. 

These goods included an unknown amount of electrolytic tinplates which 
now stand in a warehouse on the pier bearing the familiar AID symbol of crossed 
hands on their packages. 

Another shipment of steel products awaits the ship in Mobile, maritime 
sources said. 

About 30 members and sympathizers of the Philadelphia-based Friends of 
East Bengal yesterday continued their protest of the arms shipment, picketing the 
gate of Port Covington and holding their signs from a small flotilla of canoes near 
the ship. 

Night In Jail 

When the Padma arrived at Port Covington Wednesday night, city police in 
two boats arrested three canoes full of demonstrators. 

After spending the night in a Southern district lockup, six of them-all of 
Philadelphia-received probation without verdict for interfering with naval 
passage and disobeying a policeman's order. One other demonstrator was not 
charged. 

In a press conference near the gate to Port Covington yesterday, the 
demonstrators said they were planning to expand their protest action. 



WASHINGTON STAR, FRIDAY, JULY 16,1971 
“ARMS SHIP’ PROTESTS SET IN BALTIMORE 

BALTIMORE (AP)-Demonstrations were to continue today to try to stop the 
docking in Baltimore of the Padma, a Pakistani freighter alleged to be carrying 
arms and other cargo to its waMom homeland. 

Police arrested six persons last night as they attempted to block the arrival of 
the ship using three canoes and a kayak. 

All were charged with obstructing the free navigation of a vessel, an officer 
said. He added that "they were arrested more for their own safety." 

Meanwhile, the debate continued air whether cargo scheduled to be loaded 
on the Padma here would be placed aboard. 

The international Longslrorenrens Association reportedly ordered its 
Baltimore local not to load the freighter, which protesters claim is carrying U.S. 
military equipment to Pakistan despite a ban on such shipments. 

An official of the ship's US. agents, East-West Shipping, denied that any 
military cargo was to go aboard. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 
PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY, JULY 16,1971 
6 Freed in Blocking of Ship for Pakistan 

Baltimore-Six Philadelphians, arrested here after they used canoes and 
kayaks to block the loading of a cargo ship with arms for Pakistan, were released 
with a warning yesterday. 

Dr. Charles Kahn, a teacher at the University of Pennsylvania and leader of 
the group, said his followers would try again to prevent the loading of the ship, 
Padma, when it arrives in Philadelphia. 

The other Philadelphians arrested with Dr. Kahn Tuesday were Richard 
Taylor, of Sedgwisk st. near Greene; Malcolm Scott, of Horlter at. near Pelham; 
Sally Willoughby and Stephanie Hollyman, of Pine st. near 44th; Charles 
Goodwin, of Willows are, near 50th, and Wayne Lauser, of Media. They were 
held in jail overnight. 
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NEWSWEEK, JULY 19,1971 
THE BENGALIS STRIKE BACK 

"I am glad to be able to tell you;' declared Pakistan President Mohammad 
Yahya Khan in a recent address to his nation "that the army, is in full control of 
the situation in.East Pakistan. It has crushed the mischief-mongers, saboteurs and 
infiltrators." Alas for Yahya, the facts told a different story. Throughout East 
Pakistan, the embattled Bengali resistance movement seemed more determined 
than ever to prove, that it was alive and well-and capable of making life 
extremely difficult for the heavily armed but thinly spread occupation forces of 
the Pakistani Army. 

All across Pakistan's ravaged eastern province, revitalized rebel units made 
their presence felt last week in no uncertain terms. Taking advantage of a crash 
training program and of weapons, and ammunition supplied by India, Mukti 
Bahini (Liberation Army) went oil the offensive. Factories were sabotaged. Key 
bridges - were toppled by well-placed dynamic blasts. Vital barge traffic was 
attacked from concealed machine gun emplacements. And railroad locomotives 
operating on the relatively few remaining open routes were blown off the tracks 
by mines. 

Threat 

Though the heaviest attacks were concentrated near the Indian border, even 
the East Pakistani capital of Dacca, 90 miles away, came under rebel fire. 
Exchanges of gunshots and occasional explosions reverberated through the city's 
streets. And in one daring late night attack earlier this month, Bengali insurgents 
knocked out the Dacca Power Plants main transformer, plunging the capital into 
total darkness for more than six* hours. "It may be too early to view the Mukti 
Bahini as a serious military threat," said one Westam diplomat in Dacca last 
week. "But there is no doubt that what we are witnessing is the first stage of 
bloody, longlasting guerrilla warfare". 

Fuelling this mounting struggle was the Bengali rebels' outrage at the 
Pakistani Army's continued indiscriminate violence in dealing with their 
uprising. In retaliation, the rebels have escalated their guerrilla attacks to include 
random terrorism of their own. % 

In a warning to the population, not to attend performances where a state tax 




is collected, a rebel grenade wos tossed into the crowded Gulistan Cinema in 
Dacca killing one person and injuring fourteen. Similarly, a small bomb 
exploded outside the suburban Dhanmondi residence of the U.S. Consul General 
in an apparent protest against American shipments of arms and supplies to 
Pakistan Government. 

"In the countryside" cabled Newsweek's Loren Jenkins, who toured the 
eastern region last week, "things have gone much further. In the Ganges Delta 
town of Khulna, two pro-army officials-Ghulam Sarwar Mullah and Abdul 
Hamid Khalna-recently received 'red letters' from rebel groups marking them for 
assassination. Despite the fact that both men surrounded themselves with 
bodyguards of razakars (pro-government vigilants), both were dead within a 
week. Bengali rebels gunned down Hamid in broad daylight. And a fierce band 
of black-masked guerrillas stormed Samar's home, routed the corps of razakars, 
then lopped off Sarwars head and took it with them." 

Message 

The Pakistani Army under Lt: Gen. Tikka Khan, the military governor of 
East Pakistan, has responded in kind. After guerrillas blew up a bridge north of 
Dacca, Punjabi soldiers put several neighbouring villages to the torch, killing 
scores of residents and* taking others into custody. In the case of the Khulna 
assassinations, Jenkins reported that the army's response was even more 
terrifying "The morning after Sarwar was be, headed workers travelling to 
Khulna's jute mills found seventeen dead bodies lined up neatly in front of the 
railroad station. Their hands bad been tied behind their backs and each man had 
been shot. The army left the bodies in view for a full 24 hours to make sure the 
population got the message." 

But just how successful the Pakistani Army's tactics would be in keeping an 
estimated 30,000 guerrillas in check remained very much in doubt. True, 
wherever Tikka Khan chose to concentrate his troops, the army seemed likely to 
maintain the upperhand. But elsewhere the outlook was bleak. The Mukti Bahini 
can draw on the teeming East Pakistan population of,more than 70 million. And 
far from cowing that population into submission each new army atrocity has 
seemed to strengthen the Bengali resolve. "Yahya Khan and the military high 
command thought they could terrorise the Bengalis", a Western diplomat in 
Dacca told Jenkins last week. "The result has been just the opposite. Sure the 
Bengali has been frightened. But he has also been made to hate as he never did 
before-and he realizes that it is only through violence that he has a chance to free 
himself." 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL, NEW YORK, JULY 23,1971 
A NATION DIVIDED 

East Pakistan Conflict Is Complicated By Race, 

Religion And Poverty 

No Immediate Solution Seen; Residents Barely Subsist; 

Police State Grips Bengalis 
‘Problems ? There Are None’ 

The doctor sits behind a desk in his street-front office in an East Pakistani 
town, occasionally glancing out at the road lined with the charred debris and 
looted shells of shops and homes. 

A vehicle with UNICEF markings on its doors but with armed West Pakistani 
soldiers inside cruises by. Otherwise, the street is all but deserted. 

The doctor sits in his office only because he has been ordered to. His family 
is hiding in a village somewhere outside of town. He speaks in a whisper because 
any passerby could be an informer. At night, when the army goes knocking on 
doors, he lives with the fear that his name may be on one of its lists. 

He whispres of recent events in this town; the streets littered bloated and 
decomposing bodies; the burning, looting and raping and the continuing terror. 
"We are afraid to speak the truth. Those who speak the truth are punished, and 
the only punishement is death," he says. 

The doctor is an army veteran, which makes him a special target for his 
former colleagues. But lets real crime is being a land of Bengalis that also 
happens to be part of the map of Pakistan, It is now a land of death and fear. 

Causes washed away by blood 

It is less than four months since the civil fighting in East Pakistan began, but 
already the causes of the conflict seem almost academic. Its geographical and 
historical roots, the legalities and moralities-all seems to have been washed away 
by blood. No onereally knows how many people have been killed in East 
Pakistan since March 25, but Western diplomats say the minimum is 200,000. 
The maximum exceeds one million. 

The events fall into three stages. 

The first was a Bengali political movement aimed at ending two decides of 
economic and political exploitation by the West Pakistanis. It culminated, in 
March elections in national political victory for the Bengali Awami League and 




its platform of grerater East Pakistan autonomy. But on March 25 the Pakistan 
army (an almost entirely West Pakistani institution), fearing that East Pakistan 
was moving toward independence, cracked down in Dacca, the East Pakistan 
capital. Bengali students were massacred, politicians were arrested and the 
Awami League was outlawed. 

The second stage was a fairy-tale few weeks in which the Bengalis 
proclaimed and celebrated their independence. Some thousands of East 
Pakistan's non-Bengali minority were killed during this period, in which the 
army, perhaps overly cautious,remained in the capital and in a number of 
military camps, But the illusion of independence ended in mid-April when the 
army emerged to crush the revolution. Tens of thousands of Bengalis were 
satin as town after town was retaken, burned and looted. There was little 
military opposition. Some six million Bengalis, most of them from the Hindu 
minority group that became a special army target, began fleeing into India. 

Now the third stage 

The third and present stage is army occupation-a terrorized Bengali 
population being ruled by military force and crude police-state tactics. West 
Pakistan officials say everything is rapidly returning to normal. But the 
economy is woefully disrupted, factories are idle, school are closed, roads are 
mostly empty and towns are largely deserted. Millions of Bengalis, 
particularly Hindus and middle class Moslems, are still binding in the 
countryside. About 50,000 refugees are still fleeing to India each day. And 
army rule is being challenged by Bengali guerrilla forces (the Mukti Bahini, 
or Liberation Army) that seem to have massive support among the Bengali 
population? The gurrillas are still lacking in training and organization, but 
supplies and border sanctuaries are being provided by India. 

Ten days of travelling across East Pakistan and talks with scores of 
diverse people here indicate that fourth stage eventually will be an 
independent East Pakistan, Bangladesh or Bengal Nation. But clearly much 
more killing will take place before Bangladesh comes to pass. 

No solution, including independence, holds any bright hopes for East 
Pakistans pre-dominantly peasant society, which, in accordance with the 
Mohammed's Prophet instruction to "go forth and multiply," is propagating 
itself into starvation. Its 75 million people already are barely subsisting 1,600 
to the square mile, and this population will double within 25 years. A 
half-million Bengalis were killed by a cyclone last fall. A half million more 
were bom in 87 days. Perhaps only in East Pakistan could a disaster of the 
cyclone's magnitude be overshadowed by a greater one this civil war-only six 
months later. 



Primitive conceptions of guilt 

Poverty, ignorance and frustration have turned this conflict into Congo as 
well as an Algeria. Men arc killing each other not only in the name of 
politics but also over race aitd religion. The Moslem philosophy of ai^eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth is made more terrible by primitive conceptions 
of collective guilts. 

The army kills Bengalis. The non?Bengali minority of about two million 
(commonly called Biharis) backs tire army. So Bengalis kill Biharis. The 
army and tire Biliaris see this as ample reason to hotelier more Bengalis. I lie 
Hindu minority of bout 10 million becomes a convenient army scapegoat, 
and even some Bengali Moslems can be persuaded to joist in their salughter. 
Amid this choas, various villages, gangs and individuals have been attacking 
each other for economic gain or to settle private scores. 

These are the tales of some or the people encountered on a trip through 
East Pakistan. As with the doctor, the names of Bengalis and the towns in 
which they live are omitted. Bengalis, in talking to a reporter, fear for their 
lives. Most don't talk at all; in some towns not even beggars will approach a 
stranger. Normally among the world’s most valuable people, the Bengalis 
now talk mostly with their eyeseyes that look away in fear or that stare down 
in shame or that try to express meanings in furtive glances. 

A lawyer and his sons have been fortunate. When one asks a Bengali how 
he is these days, he replies, "I am alive." The lawyer and his sons not only 
are alive but are living in their own homes They arc also hiding in their own 
home, for they leave it only rarely. "It is too easy to be arrested on the street." 
the lawyer says, "A seven-year-old can point a finger at me and call me a 
miscreant, and I will be taken away." 

Miscreant is the term the Pakistan army applies to all who oppose it "All 
Bengali are miscreants now," the lawyer's younger son says, lie is a law 
student, but students arc a special army target, and most are irt hiding. The 
universities are closed. "What use would there be learning law anyway now 
that there is no law in our country ?" the son asks. 

It is evening, and the discussion is taking place in the lawyer's home. 
Before talking, he closes the wooden shutters on the windows. Then he has 
second thoughts-"someone who passes by may report a conspiracy "-and so 
the shutters are partly reopened. 

They talk of "the troubles" of how, when word of the army's March 25 
attack in Dacca reached this town, the Awami League took control. There 
was orderly rule under the Bangladesh flag until inidApril, wljpn air-force 



planes strafed the town. People panicked. 'Fire Awami Leaguers and their 
military force, the Mukti Bahini, began to flee along with thousands of 
others. But it was several days before the army reached the town, and during 

that time angry Bengali mobs attacked and siaughtemd hundreds of Biharis. 

> 

Relative to its actions elsewhere, the army, when it arrived, showed 
restraint. Most of the town remains undamaged, although much of it was 
looted by the army and its mo.bs. About half the population has returned and 
many shops have reopened, though not under former management. Hindu 
shopkeepers have disappeared, and Biharis and other army backers have 
taken over. And, as everywhere, the arrests continue. 

Four Christian Bengalis arc arrested by the army at a roadblock. Not 
many buses travel East Pakistan's roads these days, and those that do are 
frequently stopped, and their passengers are lined up and searched. Few of 
the soldiers at these checkpoints speak any Bengali (Urdu is the language of 
West Pakistan), and so a common way of finding "miscreants" is to lift men's 
sarongs. Moslems are circumcised ; Hindus aren't. Some West Pakistani 
soLficrs came to East Pakistan thinking all Bengalis were Hindu. More 
sophisticated soldiers simply think that all Hindus are "miscreants," but then 
so are many Bengali Moslems. So it is all very confusing for the soldiers, and 
the four Christians are arrested. 

For Christians, No Beatings 

They are taken to a military cantonment and beaten for several hours by 
interrogators who don't speak their language. A Westerner hears of their 
arrest and protests. So the matter comes to the attention of an army major, 
who summons the four Christians and offers apologies : "It is our policy not 
to beat Christians," he explains. 

A shopkeeper, a thin Bengali with wirerimmed spectacles, glances out 
from his shop at two strangers walking down the deserted street. They enter 
the shop and inquire about "the troubles" in this town, The shopkeeper is 
visibly trembling “There is nothing I can say”, he replies Then he glances 
again at the flattened buildings lining the main streets and whispers, "Look 
around you." As the visitors leave, he adds, voice cracking, "I am ashamed I 
cannot....” 

Further down the street a youth approaches. "The army destroyed our 
city. Many Bengalis are being arrested. They are being shot every night and 
thrown into the river. We no longer eat the fish from the river," he whispers. 

The youth guides the strangers to the local hospital to talk to a surgeon. 
The surgeon is a Bengali but is employed by the government, which means. 



He is particularly vulnerable. He is asked about killing in the city. "Killing ? 
What killing? Killing by whom ?" He is asked about general problems. 
"Problems ? What problems ? There are no problems. 

Belaboring the obvious 

The visitors take their leave. Outside the hospital the youth whispers: You 
have talked to the doctor, but I think he has concealed the truth. He is afraid." 
It is explaining the obvious. 

A professor and his student are talking about the prospects of students 
returning to classes in early August when the university is supposed to 
reopen. They are pessimistic. Some students are hiding in their homes, 
others have fled to outlying villages or to India. Some have joined the Mukti 
Bahini. The campus has been turned into a military camp, and troops are 
quartered in the dormitories, using books to fuel their cooking fires. "Would 
you come back ?" the professor asks. 

The student, a girl has a room in a house that overlooks an army 
interrogation center. "All day the students, young boys, are brought in and 
beatern " she says. 'Three soldiers walk on them with boots, All night we hear 
the screams. I connot sleep. We cannot stand to see and hear these things." 

"Our army had a good reputation," the professor says. "We had a great 
army. But look what it has done. How can an army be great when it fights in 
an immoral cause?" 

Two army majors are standing at a ferry landing on the east bank of the 
Ganges River. One is a frogman, the other one served in the camel corps. Both 
seem to be civilized and charming men. They explain that they are fighting a 
patriotic war to defend the integrity of their country against Indian agents, 
miscreants and misguided individuals "We saw atrocities that made our blood 
boil. Had you seen them, even you would have wanted to kill,' he says of a 
town where some Biharis were butchered by Bengalis. (The town was later 
leveled by the army and a far greater number of Bengalis were killed). 

The majors are asked why so many Bengalis have fled, particularly 
Hindus. The answer is imaginative. They say that in April before the army 
restored order, Hindus told Moslems that the "holy Koran is just an old book. 
So the Moslems came out of their homes to defend the holy Koran and many 
Hindus fled." There has been much killing the camel corps major grants. "The 
crocodiles have gotten fat," says the frogman, glancing out at the Ganges. 

But all is returning to normal, they say, and the Bengali people aren't 
afraid of the army. A ferry is landing, and a group of Bengali labourers, 
recruited by the army to reopen a jute mill, edges past the majors ki single 



file. Each of them bows his head in a subservient salute as he passed the 
officers. 

Not all army officers are as sympathetic as these majors. Western 
residents of one town tell of an army captain approaching 'a young Hindu girl 
and telling her to feel the barrel of his gun. 'You feel it is still warms," lie 
said. "From killing Hindus," he added, laughing-but not joking. 

An old Bihari who served as a bearer in the British Indian army many 
years ago is now a waiter at a roadside hostel on the outskirts of a town more 
than half destroyed. He supports the army and thus isn't afraid to talk. He 
explains that for several April days, after the Awami League people fled but 
before the army arrived, things were bad for the Biharis. Mobs of Bengalis 
ran through the streets shouting (and he lapses into his old Indian-army 
English), "Kill the Bihari buggers, bum the Bihari buggers." some Biharis 
were killed, he says, but most weren't. Then the army arived. "The army kill 
many Bengali buggers," he says. "And the Hindu buggers, they ruts away to 
India It is very bad days, Sahib." 

A Hindu, one of the richest and most respected men in his community 
before the fighting, was a philanthropist who had built schools, hospitals and 
irrigation systems for the predominantly Moslem peasants in his area. He 
considered himself fully Pakistani. 

Although a Bengali, he hadn't backed the Awami League but rather had 
supported the more conservative and even anti?Hindu Moslem League. 

The hunter becomes the hunted 

For nearly a month after the civil war began but before the army arrived 
in his area (and thus during the period Biharis were in danger from Bengalis), 
the Hindu sheltered two Biharis in his home. When mobs came looking for 
them, he protected them. But, with the arrival of the army roles reversed, and 
Bengalis-particularly Hindu Bengali-became the hunted. 

Hindu villages were burned by the army, and mobs were encouraged to 
plunder Hindu homes. Under army orders the local Hindu temple was 
smashed to the ground by men wielding sledgehammers'. 

The Hindu and his familly fled to the village but of a friend, where they 
have been hiding for more than two months. His first daylight emergence 
from this hiding place was for a rendezvous with two reporters. He walked 
across the rice paddies in the late afternoon, dressed as a peasant and 
shielding his face with a black umbrella. 

He hadn't fled to India like so many other Hindus because he hoped the 
army would move on and life might somehow return to what it had been 



before. But the army remains, Hindus are still being searched out and shot, 
and now it is too risky to try to reach the border from this area. 

Only a few close friends know his hiding place. One of them’ is a Moslem 
League official, an influential man these days since many Moslem Leaguers 
are supporting the army; "He knows where I am hiding, but he dare not help 
me the Hindu says. He belives that nearly all Moslem Bengalis sympathize 
with the Hindus. "But what can they do. They, too, are in danger and they are 
affraid." 

All the Hindu's property is on an army list of "alien properties." In other 
areas it is called "enemy properties," but in either case it is scheduled to be 
confiscated and put up for auction. The Hindu talks much about losing his 
property-but the greater danger is losing his life. 

"My Moslem friends tell me that Hindu bodies taken from the river are 
so disfigured from tortures that the faces cannot be identified," the Hindu 
says before picking up his umbrella and heading back across the fields to his 
hiding place. 

A Headmaster Recites His Lesson 

The travelers visit a town near the India border. One of the last towns to 
be retaken by the army, in is heavily damaged and is still largely deserted. 
Here the local peace commitee-a unit composed of some Bihari and 
conservative Bengali Moslem Leaguers who serve as the local eyes and ears 
of the army-assigns two youths to guide and shadow the visitors. "Come to 
the school and talk to the Headmaster," they say. 

The headmaster, a middle aged Bengali, sits behind his desk. The 
reporters sit facing him. And standing behind the reporters, also facing the 
Headmaster, are the young peace-committee shadows In a faltering voice the 
Headmaster being to recite statistics of school enrollment, dates when 
schoolhouse cornerstones were laid-anything uncontroversial. At the end of 
each sentence he glances up, past the reporters to the shadows, like a 
schoolboy reciting his lessons to a teacher with a stick. 

How was the school damaged ? the reporters ask. "There was some 
strafing," he mumbles. Then, looking up at the teen age shadows, he 
hurriedly adds, "and may be it was damaged by miscreants." 

As the reporters and their shadows leave, the professor mumbles. "We are 
trying to hold together," and then he stares down at the ground. 


-PetefR. Kann 
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WASHINGTON POST, JULY 30,1971 
Editorial 

A PROPOSAL ON PAKISTAN 

In Pakistan the world is witnessing a holocaust unmatched since Hitler 
and "witnessing" the operative word. While hundreds of thousands have died 
and millions have fled, the world has done little but look on in paralyzed 
horror, signing for the victims and offering the survivors among them aims 
but taking no effective measures to ameliorate even the incontrovertibly 
international aspect of the tragedy: the forced flight of terrorized Pakistan 
refugees to India. After the catastrophe of the Nigerian civil war, one might 
have hoped the international community would have been prepared in 
mental outlook, any way to prevent a repetition of it. But no. 

The great nations with an interest in the sub continent have been 
unwilling to halt their separate routine quests for national advantage merely 
of the sake of reducing the toll of human misery. The Russians are, perhaps, 
the least to be blamed ; they did not have an important position in Pakistan 
and they have used its agony merely to consolidate their position in India. 
The Chinese on the other hand, have adopted a policy of totally craveen 
expediency. They have rejected the Bengalis’ cause of popular revolution 
against an unjust tyranny, and they have encouraged the oppression of the 
Bengalis by the Pakistani Government even to the point of offering to defend 
Pakistan against outside (meaning Indian) intervention. 

The American policy is for Americans even more regrettable for 
'strategic" reasons, which come down to on more than an outmoded habit of 
military alliance with Pakistan's the United States has kept up a flow of arms 
and has asked Congress for new economic aid (so far denied) all this under 
the protests of gaining a friends leverage in order to steer the Pakistanis back 
on a moderate course. 

There has not been a whit of evidence, however, that the Pakistani, have 
paid any heed to whatever American urgings may have been privately 
conveyed. On the contrary the outpouring of refugees continues, at upwards 
of 20,000 a day and the United States is widely blamed for facilitating it. 

What are the alternatives ? One is an India-Pakistani war. This is far from 



unlikely, in view of the dome'stic pressures upon both Governments. 
Pakistan's policy of expelling its citizens across their border and India's 
policy of aiding Bengali insurgency movement could provide the spark for 
broader hostilities at practically any moment. Such a war would adfl new 
dimensions of despair to the sub-continent and it would intensify the 
political play on the Moscow Peking-Washington triangle. 

But as well, a war would give U-Thant and the international community 
which he represents, an opening to deal with the basic problem of Pakistani 
cruelty. Everyone can see the death by starvation or cholera, in whatever 
numbers, and perhaps the greatest trans border migration of peoples in 
modern history, and the imminent threat threat of war. Yet none of these has 
been adequate to mobilise Mr. Thant and the United Nations. But if a few 
people of one nationality were shot by a few soldiers of another, then the 
security council presumably would meet and the whole ponderous apparatus 
of international conciliation and problem-muffling might grind into gear. 

The other alternative, as we see it, can only come either from an 
immediate joint appeal to Pakistan by the United States, the Soviet Union 
and the people's Republic of China or from separate but parauel appeals from 
these three. They would have to ask and help Pakistan to take the steps 
necessary to restore normal conditions, difficult indeed impossible as that 
task may seem now. The mechanics of American Soviet-Chinese pressure are 
hard for an outsider to imagine (hard for an insider, too, no doubt). Yet it a 
plain that together the three countries, and only they, have the requisite 
influence to induce Pakistan to change the course, and the problem is to find 
a way to bring it to bear. 

There are, of course, a dozen reasons diplomats and politicians can give 
you why such a proposal is unrealistic unworkable. Basically, it would 
require three extremely wary mutual rivals to collaborate as they have never 
done, and to collaborant in an important arena of their rivalry. The argument 
for trying out the proposal though, is quite simple; it could spare 10 or 20 or 
80 million people terrible additional suffering, not to say for many of them 
their lives. Forlorn or visionary as it may be. On possibility for limiting the 
effects of the Pakistani tragedy ought to be abandoned out of hand. And if the 
United States is not to make a real and positive contribution, then at the least 
it ought to end its current policy of aid, however limited, to Pakistan. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, JULY 31,1971. 

Editorial 

THE AGONY AND THE DANGER 

We have been clinging as long as possible to the hope that somehow the 
government and people of Pakistan would grope their way back to a 
tolerable relationship between the' separate parts of their bleeding and 
burning country, but with the greatest regret we must face the prospect that it 
is now too late for reconciliation. 

The official government of Pakistan four months ago unleashed a 
military fury upon the people of what was then known as East Pakistan. The 
results make up one of the horrors of history. 

Some seven million people from East Pakistan have taken refuge in India 
from the ruthlessness of the West Pakistan Army. At bast a quarter of a 
million people have died. Estimates range up to a million. Cholera has been 
rampant, Famine is now taking its toll both among refugees in India and 
among those still clinging to the wreckage of then homes and lives. The 
refugee problem India is beyond the capacity of India. 

One measure of the meaning what has happened is that people talking 
about the place where all the happened again call it Bengal, which is what it 
has been called down through the ages except for the few years from 1947 
until now. 

There was a theory, back in 1947, that because a majority of the people 
in the Punjab and in Bengal were Muslim these two segments of the 
subcontinent could be linked into a single nation although separated by 1,100 
miles of territory under the Government of India/ 

It migat have worked had the people of the two parts of the proposed new' 
state of Pakistan been of the same language, race, and culture as they were of 
religion. It might have worked in Practice had the fewer Punjabs been 
willing to let the more numerous Bengalis share fairly in the combined 
government and in the enjoyment of the two provinces. 

But in practice the Punjabis have dominated the government and have 
taken the. lion's share of the wealth of Bengal to the Punjab. The attempted 



uinon of the two-in-one state called Pakistan turned out in practice to mean 
the domination and the exploitation of the 75 million people of Bengal by the 
56 million people of the Punjab, or West Pakistan. 

The treatment of Bengal was a logical progression from history. The 
West Pakistanis of today descend from the Persian, Afghan, and Pathan, hill 
tribes who came down from the mountains of the north-west some 800 years 
ago and imposed their rule and their Muslim religion on the physically 
smaller and less warlike peoples of the valley and delta of the Ganges. 

But the two peoples never became one people in anything but religion. 
The Punjabis have always been the conquerors, the Bengalis the conquered. 

Last March that status of conqueror and conqured was put to the test. The 
Bengalis won at the polls the right to take over the Government of Pakistan. 
They had the majority of the votes. But when it came to working out the 
constitutional consequences the Punjabis turned loose their Army in the 
middle of the night and being one of the great slaughters of history. It was an 
effort to reassert the conquest of 800 years ago. 

Today, four months later, the Pakistan: Army controls the main cities of 
Bengal, but not the countryside. Resistance is increasing. The guerrillas have 
been able twice to knock out the power stations serving Dacca, the capital. 
They frequently cut the rail lines from Dacca to other cities. The occupying 
Punjabi (West Pakistan) Army faces precisely the same prospect in Bengal 
that the Thieu regime in South Vietnam faced back before massive American 
intervention-the prospect of a pacification program stretching endlessly into 
the future. 

This tragic and dreadful condition leaves everyone concerned with two 
problems. There is the immediate problem of how to put an end to the horror 
and misery in Bengal. The Punjabis must give up a military repression 
policy which is atavistic, self-defeating, and is bringing into being the very 
thing it was designed to prevent; the existence of a separate Bengal. 

But it very much seems that this can happen only if some progress might 
be made toward the solution of the larger problem ; the problem of the 
relations of the great powers to Pakistan. 

There is no effective pressure on the official government of Pakistan as 
Islamabad to abate the terror in Bengal because China and the United States 
have chosen not to risk intervention whereas Rusia is becoming the main 
outside friend of India. Washington refuses to do anything which might 
alienate Gen. Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan who was involve!! in the 



breakthrough in Sino-U.S. relations. 'The Chinese, naturally, cling to their 
advantage in Pakistan. And everyone is aware of how dangerous an apple of 
discord in independent Bengal would be. It could trigger a war between 
Russia and China. 

The theoretical solution is easy. All it requires would be an agreement 
between Russia China, the United States, and India that Bengal should be 
free and untroubled by either China or Russia. 

That's "all" it would take, but getting it appears to be presently 
impossible, China must be greatly tempted at the possibility of acquiring 
control of the Ganges basin with an outlet on the Indian Ocean, Russia 
certainly would go to great lengths to prevent any such thing. 

Meanwhile war could break out again between India and Pakistan to any 
moment. It is almost more than India can bear to have so many of its Hindu 
kinfolk being killed by Punjabi Muslims just over the border. 

India's Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, deserves highest marks for 
her own restraint and the restraint she has imposed upon her generals. 

But the fargile peace which still prevails among the surrounding powers 
is being bought at the price of the misery of the Bengal people. 

The only faint hope we can see for a long-term settlement would be from 
a meeting of those countries with vital interests in the result. Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai of China has proposed to President Nixon a conference to 
consider the Vietnam problem. A conference which included China, Russia, 
India, and the United States could also do some quiet work on the side about 
Bengal and Pakistan. 

The tragedy and the danger underline the need for a new "concert of the 
great powers". Nothing else has ever yet been invented which could manage 
a problem of such proportions and complexities. 
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ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCR, AUGUST 1,1971 
OBLIGATIONS IN PAKISTAN 


"It is the most incredible, calculated thing since the days of the Nazis in 
Poland," reports a high United States official on the situation in East 
Pakistan. The statistics are staggering: At least 200,000 and possibly as many 
as 700,000 dead; more than 6,500,000 refugees in India, with additional 
millions displaced within East Pakistan; more than 50,000 a day still 
corssing into India; thousands still dying, the victims of hunger, disease and 
the Bayonets of the West Pakistan army. 

This has been going on four months, since the military forces of the 
dominant Western portion of the divided country moved with weapons, 
supplied over the years by the United States, to crush an uprising in the East. 
At first the rebels wanted little more than fair representation in the 
government. Now there is growing guerrilla resistance, with apparent help 
for the rebels by India and there is increasing doubt whether Pakistan can 
ever be reunited. It may be that in the end the Bengalis of East Pakistan and 
India will together create a new state of "Bangladesh". 

The role of the United States in this Asian crisis leaves much to be 
desired, to say the least. As one observer put it, the U.S.seems to be doing 
enough to earn the enmity of the Bangalis but not enough to win West 
Pakistan's friendship. This is the result of a policy of equivocation by which 
we castigate the West Pakistanis for what they are doing in the East, withhold 
economic assistance even while the country is starving, and continue to send 
arms to the central government on the perverted assumption that it is in this 
country's "strategic interests" to do so. 

If strategic interests are of primary concern, then the top priority is to 
bring the conflict to an end and to divert Washington's resources toward 
reconstruction of East Pakistan. Only destructive purposes will be served by 
continued dispatch of arms. Washington's excuse that the shipments (not 
actually on a decisive scale) are no more than fulfilling terms of agreements 
made between Pakistan and the United States before the hostilities simply 
won't stand up. As Senator Symington has said: We have continued these 




shipments not because we were powerless to stop them, but because we 
decided not to stop them.” The U.S. must decide otherwise. 

The human misery being chronicled in the American press is a reminder 
that, contrary to Santayana's warning, man does not have to forget history in' 
order to repeat it Most of the world remembers the silence while millions of 
civilians perished at the hands of the Nazis. There was the excuse that no one 
knew what was going on in the concentration camps. The slaughter and torment 
of the East Pakistanis may not be comparable to the systematic extermination of 
the Jews, but it is bad enough. And no one can say, "I didn't know." 

It seems to us the United States is obligated to give a great deal more 
assistance to the unfortunates in East Pakistan and across the border in India, 
and to insist that the West Pakistan army withdraw from the East. It is too late 
for constructive measures that could have been taken weeks ago; it may even 
be too late to prevent the conflict from developing into a wider struggle. But 
it surely cannot be too late to help the miserable. 

(St. Louis Post Dispatch-August 1,1971) 





THE NEW YORK TIMES , SUNDAY, AUGUST 1,1971 * 

East Pakistan 

SHADES OF THE VIETNAM WAR 

Dacca Pakistan-The Goverment's army is largely confined to the towns 
and roads. The guerrilla rebels in the countryside get help from across the 
border. A clandestine radio transmitter reports "liberation army" successes 
and predicts eventual victory. 

A visitor to East Pakistan can drive through much of the region without 
observing anything abnormal. Yet many foreign diplomatic observers have 
been tempted to compare the Bengali situation with the opening phase of the 
Vietnam war, and some of the parallels-such as those listed above-are 
unmistakable. 

Neighboring India from the outset has provided a haven, training and 
material support for the Bengali rebels, as North Vietnam did for the 
Vietcong. Even the lush ricegrowing terrain of the Ganges River Delta, 
making up most of East Pakistan, is similar to that of the Mekong River delta 
in Vietnam. Rebel posters blossom briefly in Dacca and other towns, 
warning civilians to leave before the Liberation Army (Mukti Bahini) opens 
a bloody new offensive. 

But if a guerrilla war in East Pakistan is under way, it has a long way to 
go before reaching the level of effectiveness seen in East Asia during the past 
few decades. Behind the volume of propaganda on all sides, not very much 
seems to be happening. 

Some kind of war is unfolding in East Pakistan. At least a few people are 
getting killed and many others are suffering. But in this passionwrenched 
land it is as diffcult to verify a fact as it is to find a dry place to stand in the 
current monsoon rains. 

Along East Pakistan's eastern border, Pakistani and Indian artillery 
thunder away at each other, and both sides have augmented their forces in the 
region during the past week. Military men and ordinary people expect a surge 
violence during the next few weeks, possibly timed to coincide with 
Pakistan's national day of August 15. 

The 60-mile road between Dacca and the improtant frontier garrison of 




Comilla is open. There is little to show that the Government is having any 
difficulty maintaining this strategic link. One mine was planted on the road 
recently, and the rebels dynamited a key bridge on the road, but traffic was 
detoured over a rickety wooden bridge a few hundred yards away. 

In Dacca, guerrillas have made their presence felt during the past two 
weeks by knocking out the city gas supply and damaging the electricity 
supply badly enough so that there are frequent blackouts. There are nightly 
sounds of explosions and gunfire. Neighborhoods that were blasted and 
burned out in March are still flat. But Dacca is again full of people rickshaws 
and commerce and looks as though it is nearly back to normal. 

In many populous areas in the countryside crops are growing, and if there 
are serious food shortages they are not evident 

The political background to this strife is easy enough to trace. East and 
West Pakistan, separated from each other by 900 miles of Indian territory, 
share a belief in the Muslim faith but little else. The Bengalis of the east 
speak a different languase from the Urdu of the west they have different 
cultural and social traditions and even look different. The Bangalis have long 
regarded the Punjabi of West Pakistan as economic exploiters of the eastern 
region. 

Latent Bengali yearning for autonomy from West Pakistan came to a 
head last March and some Bangali leaders called for outright secession and 
the creation of a new Bengali nation, Bangladesh. On March 25, West 
Pakistan's army-East Pakistani military units had joined the rebels-moved 
into Bengal as an invasion force. They have applied an iron hand to the 
administration of the region ever since. 

Just how many persons were killed in the process remains one of the 
many persisting controversies. The Government forces have never disclosed 
their own estimates, saying only that "enemy dead are not counted, they are 
thrown into the river." Estimates range all the way from 10,000 to several 
hundred thousand killed. In any case, West Pakistan's three regular divisions 
now control every aspect of life in East Pakistan, apart fron hinterland zones 
they do not take the trouble to occupy. 

And the prevailing impression remains one of despair on the part of the 
Bengalis rather than challenge. For many observers here, the saddest and 
most significant fact is that somewhere near seven million people have fled 
to India, and the refugee flood continues. 


-Malcolm W. Browne 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES', SUNDAY, AUGUST 1, 1971 
U. N. TO SEND TEAM TO EAST PAKISTAN 
U. S. Wins Acceptance by Thant and Yahya on Plan for 
153-Man Relief Unit. 

By Benjamin Welles 

Special to The New York Times 

Washington, July 31-The United States, working behind the scenes, has 
won the agreement of both Pakistan and the United Nations to station an 
international group of 156 civilian relief and rehabilitation experts under 
Untied Nations sponsorship in East Pakistan, officials said today. 

Moreover, thay said, United States has notified U Thant, Secretary 
General of the Uinted Nations, that it will contribute $ 1-million at once as an 
initial payment to help the group organize and fly necessary equipment to 
Dacca. 

Among the United Nations staff will be 73 monitors who will be 
stationed at four area offices in Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi and Khulna and 
at 69 other locations. Each monitor will be linked by radio with a United 
Nations headquarters in Dacca, qualified informants said. 

"The presence of 73 U. N. monitors, each reporting on conditions in his area, 
may cool off passions and damp down military reprisals," one informant said. "Its 
not the U. N. function to do this-but it will be an improtant side effect." 

On March 25. President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan ordered the 
Pakintani Army predominantly composed of troops from West Pakistan-to 
entervene in predominantly Bengali East Pakistan and suppress widespread 
demands for political autonomy. Since then, the army's actions have led to 
widespread loss of life, property damage and economic dislocation and the 
flight of some seven million refugees into adjoining India. One official today 
described the agreement of Mr. Thant and of President Yahya to the 
proposals for a United Nations group, in East Pakistan as "the only ray of 
sunshine in an otherwise gloomy situation." 

Pakistan’s agreement to the United Nations force is said to have been 
inspired largely by unremitting but unpublicized United States pressure. In 
recent years the United States has contributed about $200-million out of the 
3450-million a year in economic aid to Pakistan by an international 
consortium headed by the World Bank. ** 



Request from Pakistan 

£. 

On May 24, President Yahya asked the United Nations for 
recommendations. He formal approval to the plan is expected momentarily. 

World Bank and other sources said today that recruiting for the netf 
group has been under way for several weeks. According to these sources, the 
first contingent will comprise 38 members of a headquarters staff to be sent 
to Dacca. 

A second contingent will comprise 45 members of specialized agencies. 
Unicef, the United Nations children's agency, for example, will send 18; the 
food and agriculture organization, 2; the World Food Program will send 13 
and the world health organization 12. The third contingent-the 
radio-equipped monitors-will be made up of what are being called the United 
Nations "field personnel." Ismet Kittani, an Iraqi national who is Assistant 
Secretary General for Inter-Agency Affairs, is Mr. Thant's deputy in charge 
of recruiting and dispatching the new force from United Nations 
headquarters in New York. Baghat el-Tawil, an Egyptian who is Mr. Thant's 
personal representative in Dacca, will direct the operations in East Pakistan. 

Thant ‘Out on a Limb’ 

"The U. N. has no machinery and no budget for international disaster 
relief operations," one source said. "U Thant has gone out on a limb. That's 
why the U.S. has agreed to contribute an initial $1-million to get this thing 
moving." 

Other sources said that the expenses for the group might reach $3-million 
to $4 million in its first six months of operataon. The United States is hoping 
that other nations will contribute. 

The Agency for International Development was said to have radios and 
other equipment on hand for dispatch by air once the Pakistani Government’s 
formal approval is received. The agency has six staff members based in 
Dacca and is also reported ready to contribute technical assistance to the 
United Nations force. 

Informants stressed that the United Nations force would concern itself 
primarily with helping the Pakistani authorities, alleviate the threat of 
starvation and disease and with rehabilitating homes and shelter for millions 
who have either fled into the countryside to escape the army's reprisals or 
whose homes have been wrecked. 

They will also help Pakistan restore comnmicitiom and remobilize the 
province's private fleet of 40,000 river boats and 10,000 trucks. 

. "The U.N. itself won't operate anything, but it mill provide coaching and 
technical assistance and help restore confidence in the Esat Pakistani 
administration," one informant said. 
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NEWSWEEK, AUGUST 2,1971 
BENGAL: THE MURDER OF A PEOPLE 

It seemed a routine enough request. Assembling the young men of the 
village of Haluaghat in East Pakistan, a Pakistan Army major informed them 
that his wounded soldiers urgently needed blood. Would they ’be donors ? The 
young men lay down on makeshift cots, needles were inserted in their 
veins-and then slowly the blood was drained from their bodies until they died. 

Govinda Chandra Mandad forgets who told him first, but when he heard 
that an amnesty had been pledged to all refugees, he immediately set off on 
the long walk home. With his two teenage daughters by his side, Chandra 
Mandal trudged through monsoon-drenched swamp lands and past 
burned-out villages. When he neared his scrap of land, soldiers stopped him. 
As he watched in helpless anguish, his daughters were raped-again. 

He was about 2 years old, and mother was still in her teens. They sat on 
ground made muddy by the steady drizzle of the summer rains. The baby's 
stomach was grotesquely distended, his feet swollen, his arm no thicker than 
a man's finger. His mother tried to coax him to cat some rice and dried fish. 
Finally, the baby mouthed the food feebly, wheezed and died. 

Few people seem more alien to Westerners than the Pakistanis. When 
thousands of them perish in various natural disasters that regularly plague their 
country, the newspaper accounts of their suffering have a curious unreality. 
And yet today, no one can escape the nightmare vision of Pakistan's civil war 
: a quarter of a million Bengalis dead, another 6 million or more driven into 
desperate exile as the result of a deliberate effort to terrorise an entire people. 
It is as if a city the size of Bonn (Germany', had been obliterated and the 
population of London made suddenly homeless. Even in a world jaded by war 
and atrocity, suffering on that scale still-as a sickening shock. 

And there is more to it than that. Far more horrifying than the prospect 
that Pakistan may destroy itself are the signs that its brutal civil war could 
spark yet another, wider conflict between Moslem Pakistan and its arch 
enemy Hiudu India. Last wdfek, Pakistan's President Mohammed Yahya Khan 
angrily declared that if India expands its surreptitious support of Bangladesh, 
as the secessionist Bengal nation is known, "I shall declare a general war-and 
let the world take note*the world would have to." For should that happen, 
Pakistan's ally, China, and India's ally, Russia, would be hard-pressed to 




avoid involvement And the United States could be faced with the dangerous 
necessity to choose sides. 

Already, the realities of geopolitics have confronted the U.S. with the 
thankless task of choosing between strategic and humanitarian 
considerations Straining to preserve its influence with Yahya's government, 
yet anxious to help the suffering Bengalis, America has succeeded only, 
membroiling itself in a bitter controversy. Last week that controversy was 
intensifiedwhen Sen. Edward Kennedy disclosed the contents of confidential 
messages from U.S. diplomats in Pakistan. "Spectre of Famine Hangs Over 
East Pakistan" read one cable. "Prospects For Averting Widespread Hunger, 
Suffering And Perhaps Starvation Not Repeat Not Good". Kennedy's clear 
implication was that Nixon Administration was seeking to cover up the 
magnitude of the Bengali tragedy. And, not content with that, he went on to 
intimate that the U.S. had plans to send police teams to East Pakistan to help 
Yahya's Punjabi soldiers suppress Bengali resistance. 

Two Divergent Cultures 

Such a cold-blooded move, should it evercome to pass, would ensnare 
the U.S. in one of the most intractable racial and cultural conflicts of modern 
times. Physically and politically. Pakistan is unique among the worlds 
nations. Its populated eastern region is separated from the western region by 
more than 1000 miles of Indian territory. It is a nation of two radically 
divergent cultures of two totally different peoples who have despised each 
other through history. The lighter skinned, aggressive Punjabis of West 
Pakistan scorn the Bengalis, whose rich rice land and lucrative jute crops 
have paid Pakistan’s bills ever since the founding of the country in 1947. 
Bengalis regard the Punjabis as barbarians and, to make matters worse, 
oppressive barbarians who have monopolised Pakistan's government and 
army. Snapped one Bengali leader, "We have never been anything but a 
colony of the west". 

Chafing after decades of subjugation the Bengalis responded with 
frenzied enthusiasm when their fiery, leonine hero, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
led them to the polls last December is Pakistan's free elections after twelve 
years of military rule. Spurred on by the flamboyant oratory of Mujib (as his 
worshipful call him), the Bengalis voted in such numbers that Mujib and his 
Awami League won an absolute majority of seats in tile country's new 
National Assembly. Suddenly it seemed that Bengal's time had come. But as 
it turned out, Mujib's platform of economic and diplomatic autonomy for the 
cast was too great a threat to be endured by Punjabi leaders. Unwilling to 



play second fiddle to Mujib, West Pakistan’s most popular politician, the 
left-leaning Zulfiqar Ali Bhntto, refused to participate in the new Parliament. 
And in the end President Yahya abruptly postponed the opening of the 
assembly indefinitely. 

Plans For Slaughter 

Within hours of Yahya's decree Mujib proclaimed a general strike in East 
Pakistan. To this day, Pakistani officials maintain that Yahya personally 
appealed to Mujib for a compromise that would heal the nations wounds. But 
most observers believe that Yahya had other plans all the while. Weeks 
before the Yahya-Mujib meeting actually took place, the President and his 
right-Band man, Lt.-Gen. Tikka Khan, were already mapping out plans for 
Mujib's arrest, the dissolution of the Awami League and the slaughter of 
nationalists. 

Known as “the bomber of Baluchistan” for his indiscriminate use of air 
and artillery strikes in crushing a local tribal revolt in 1965, Tikka Khan, 
apparently persuaded Yahya to buy time for the army to bruld up its strength 
in Bengali Accordingly, Yahya made his bid for discussions with Mujib. And 
while the two leaders talked-and Bengails as well as the world at large looked 
for a compromise that might save Pakistan the army pulled off a logistics 
coup. Flying the long over-water route around southern India with 
Boeing-707s commandeered from Pakistan International Airlines, the army 
doubled its troops strength in Bengal to 60,000 men. When Tikka gave the 
word that ail was read, Yahya flew out of Dacca. And that very , night, the 
bomber of Baluchistan unleashed his troops. 

Under instructions to strike brutally on the theory that a savage surprise 
attack would snuff out resistance quickly, the army obeyed its orders with a 
vengeance. Tanks crashed through the streets of East Pakistan's capital of 
Dacca, blasting indiscriminately at men and buildings. With cold ferocity, 
Punjabi soldiers machine-gunned clusters of citizens, while others set fire to 
slum 'busthes' throughout the city. Soon, the city was littered with bodies and 
the campus of Dacca University-a hot-bed of secessionism-was a bloody 
shambles. 

Throughout that blood-drenched night and in the days and weeks that 
followed, the carnage continued. And the massacres were not limited to 
Dacca but were carried on throughout the country-side as well. After a 
desperate visit to his native village on the Indian border, a sobbing Bengali 
journalist told how the land had been devastated "I passed through a^dozen 
villages which had been burned and deserted, with bodies everywhere being 



eaten by crows. The smell ! The horror ! I kept praying it would not be like 
that at my village. But it was. The village was just a mass of charred rubble 
and corpses. My wife and child were missing. There was just one old lady 
alive and she could no longer talk. She just sat on the ground, shaking and 
moaning." 

With the passing of time, the magnitude of the slaughter has diminished, 
but there has been no lessening in the brutality of the Pakistani army. Last 
week, Newsweek's Loren Jenkins, who was in Dacca the night that Gen. 
Tikka Khan's troops launched their campaign of murder, cabled the 
following report on conditions in East Pakistan now: 

Four months after the first flush of bloodletting, East Pakistan still lives 
in fear. But instead of being the cowering, grovelling fear that the army 
sought to instill it is a sullen fear tinged with quiet defiance and hate. It is a 
fear based on the appreciation of a very harsh reality, not a fear that marks 
people of broken spirit. Walking along a Dacca street recently, I met a 
journalist I had known before. Our eyes met and he nodded, but he appeared 
embarrassed. Glancing nervously all around, he muttered, "My God, my 
God, civilized man cannot describe the horror that has been done". An hour 
later another friend explained: "We have been ordered not to talk to foreign 
journalists. We are scared. We live in terror of the mid-night knock on the 
door. So many people have been killed. So many more have disappeared. 
And more vanish every night". 

One who vanished in the night was Mujib, who is now reportedly held in 
prison in the western garrison town of Mianwali. A hero before, Mujib has 
now become a martyr. For all his conspicuous faults. He has become the 
symbol of Bengali patriotism. Yet Yahya, almost boastfully, told a recent 
visitor, "My generals art pushing for a military trial for Mujib and for his 
execution. I have agreed and the trial will be held soon". No policy touid be 
more short sighted or more likely to harden Bengali resistance. As one 
western diplomat told me, ‘Yahya is simply out of his mind the still does not 
even understand what his army had done. He thinks they can kill off a 
couple of hundred thousand people, try Mujib for treason, force a return to 
order and all will be forgotten. This is utter nonsense. These people will not 
forget". 

Guerrilla Resistance 

Indeed, the minds of Bengalis are emblazoned with the memories of 
these months of terror. Despite the terror, signs of resistance to the army 
creep up everywhere. In Dacca, street urchins hacking the local papers slip 



mimeographed communiques from the Govemmen in exile into the 
newspapers. On ferry boats in the countryside, where all passengers are 
under the watchful eyes of the army, strangers slide up and whisper of 
massacres or point out areas in the dense Madhupur Jungle where the "Mukti 
Bahini" or Liberation Army, is hiding. All over the country, the resistance is 
rapidly taking on the earmarks of a classic guerrilla war. And East Pakistan 
is ideal guerrilla terrain reminiscent of South Vietnam's Mekong Delta-a 
labyrinth of sunken paddies, jute fields and banana groves. 

That the Mukti Bahini are capitalizing on their few assets is brought 
home daily. They have cut the key railroad to Dacca from the port of 
Chittagong and have also severed the paraded road. More than 60 percent of 
the interior food supplies move over those routes and there is virtually no 
prospect of restormg them until peace is also restored. The rebel's recent 
coup in blowing up three power station in Dacca has under-scored the point 
that no city or village is safe from their campaign to bring the economy to a 
halt. Most important, however, is the fact that the rebels now seem to be 
winning what every guerrilla needs-the support of the populace. Two months 
ago, villagers in Noakhali province pleaded with the Mukti Bahini not to 
blow up a bridge because it would bring army retaliation. Last week, those 
same villagers sought the guerrillas and asked them to destroy the bridge. 

To be sure, the guerrillas are no match for. the federal army. While they 
have rallied some 20,000 Bengali fighters to their cause (and expect another 
10,0000 recruits to join them next month after clandestine training in India), 
the inadequately armed rebels still face 60,000 well-equipped professional 
soldiers. And despite its covert aid, India has cautiously hesitated to 
recognise the Bangladesh govemmentin-exile. One reason for this restraint is 
the genuine and costly problem the New Delhi government faces in caring 
for the 6 million Bengali refugees now in India. NEWSWEEK'S Tony Clifton 
who has reported the anguish of the refugees since the beginning of 
Pakistan's civil war, filed this report last week from Calcutta. 

The strain on India has become almost unbearable. The refugees are still 
swarming across the border in hordes ranging jas high as 40,000 a day, and as 
P. N. Luthra, the former Indian Army Officer in charge of the refugee 
program told me,' I am now responsible for the care of a small country". It 
is costing India $3 million a day to feed, clothe, house and provide vital 
medicine for the Bengalis, a financial drain that is crippling to the already 
orginal Indian economy. Worse yet, lack of available funds has meant a 
shortage of virtually everything in the refugee camps and the inevitable result 



has been suffering, disease and death. To Luthra, the only conceivable 
resolution of the tragedy is for the world to put the utmost pressure on 
Pakistan to stop the carnage so the Bengalis will feel safe in going home. 

Yet for all their suffering, the Bengalis themselves maintain 'their 
stoicism. It is the monsoon season in India, but the monsoon here is not like 
the great monsoons of Hollywood. Instead of roaring and thundering, the rain 
falls softly and steadily, dribbling through the canvas tents to soak the 
refugees, turn earth floors to mud and flood inadequate drains. But the 
refugees stand patiently calf deep in stagnant water, eager to tell me their 
stories so I can tell others. I collect a notebook of horror rape and murder and 
kidnapping. They tell me how they saw their children stabbed, their husbands 
or brothers executed, their wives collapse with fatigue or sickness. The 
stories are all new, and all the same. And I remember Luthra’s plaintive 
question. "How can we think the human race is evolving to a higher level 
■ when it lets this go on?" 

As the military repression and the guerrilla sabotage goes on, it poses 
ever-increasing threat to the future of Pakistan itself. Already, experts say, the 
country's economy is a shambles. Since the fighting began, exports have 
plummeted, the vital jute crops that are Pakistan's biggest foreign exchange 
earner rot unharvested and the vast consumer market of the eastern region on 
which West Pakistan's factories lived has vanished along with the refugees 
and rebels. "In short, Yahya's government faces the genuine danger of 
bankruptcy," warns a Western economist in Dacca. Equally genuine is the 
danger of mass starvation. "Unless something is done soon," the same 
economist adds, "there is going to be a famine here that will make all the 
prior suffering look like nothing." "But in the end, the greatest threat to 
Pakistan is the flaring hatred that Yahya's army has spawned. "Pakistan died 
in March" says a Karachi editor. "The only way this land can be held 
together is by the bayonet and the torch But that is not unity, that is slavery. 
There can never be one nation in the future, only two enemies. 

Threat Of War 

The area already has enemies enough. In recent weeks, Islamabad and 
New Delhi have traded insults and accusations at a dizzying rate and there is 
a real possibility that angry words may escalate into war. Indeed, some 
Indians even claim to see an economic motive for going to war; according to 
the Institute for Studies in New Delhi, it would be cheaper for India to fight 
Pakistan than to continue to care for millions of Bengali refugees. "It had not 
come to drat yet" sighed one U.S. official last week. "But India has 



considered a military thrust apparently very seriously. And Pakistan, too, has 
weighed the use of force against its neighbour in retaliation for India's 
support of the Mukti Bahini. 

The gravest danger from any such hostilities is the possibility that 
Communist China and Russia would become involved. Chinese Premier, 
Chou-En Lai has denounced "Indian expansionists" and has promised Yahya 
that Peking would support the Pakistanis "in their just struggle to safeguard 
their state sovereignty". And Chou could hardly translate his pledge into 
action-by ordering Chinese troops stationed along the Indian border to 
provoke skirmishes, or by infiltrating "advisers" to reinforce the Pakistani 
army. Pakistan has some promises from Peking to take military action of its 
own should war begin warns a U.S. diplomat and India is trying to extract 
some counter balancing promise of military aid from Russia. That could lead 
to catastrophe. 

An Agonizing Choice 

Any such involvement by the two Communist superpowers would 
confront the United States with a cruel dilemma. Pakistan, despite the 
undeniable brutality of its policy toward the Bengalis, is a long-standing 
American ally and a country that the U.S. is desperately trying to keep out of 
Peking's sphere of influence. At the same time, India is Asia's biggest nation 
with a democratic tradition dating back to Gandhi and Nehru and, as such, 
occupies a special position in the U. S. portfolio of friendly nations. To 
choose between the two would be agonizing. One U.S. analyst of foreign 
affairs, drafting a scenario for U. S. actions should a subcontinent war break 
out, remarked: "Our first move obviously would be to try to play the 
peacemaker, much as Russia did at Tashkent in 1966 during the last 
Indo-Pakistan war. If that failed, the U.S. might he able to sit it out, so long 
as Russia and China were involved only as suppliers of the two combatants. 
But if they got directly engaged, it would then be almost impossible for 
Washington to remain aloof. We would have to gamble on one side or the 
other, give them at least the logistical aid they needed and hope we bad 
chosen the winner." 

Rhetoric and contingency plans aside, none of the world's three great 
powers wants to embroil itself militarily in the Indian subcontinent. But that 
does not rule out the possibility that they could become involved against their 
will. In the meantime, the future of Pakistan and, possibly, the lives of 
millions of other Asian, depends on Yahya Khan. And at the moment the 
Pakistani President remains determined not to relent-ignoring the fact that he 



may be creating out of nationalist guerrillas the core of a potential 
Communist insurgency. "The tragedy of Pakistan really is that Yahya is 
oblivious to what he is doing, oblivious to the cost of the actions", a 
diplomat in Islamabad remarked sombrely last week. "There is only one man 
alive who could save Pakistan now, and that is Mujib. Yahya vows that Mujib 
must die. But the day he hangs' by the neck, Pakistan will hang with him." 

The Politics Of Relief 

If some American are still only vaguely aware of the plight of the Bengali 
refugees, Beatles George Harrison and Ringo Star intend to pound the 
message home this week. In their first public appearance together since the 
famous rock group split up, George and Ringo plan a benefit performance at 
New York's Madison Square Garden, with all proceeds to go to homeless 
Bengali children. And theirs is only one of many efforts-by the International 
Rescue Committee, Catholic Relie Services, UNICEF and Americans for 
Childrens Relief among others-designed to stir the U.S. conscience over the 
genocidal civil war in Pakistan. 

Many private citizens now involved in Bengali relief are veterans of 
similar operations during the Biafran tragedy two years ago. And most are 
dismayed that, unlike the rescue of Biafran children, which aroused such 
widespread sympathy, world reaction to the Bengali refugee emergency 
seems almost apathetic by comparison. Ironically, the sheer magnitude of the 
suffering in East Pakistan may, in itself, be partly to blame. "Bengali refugees 
must now form the largest group of displaced persons in the world" said Dr. 
Daniel L. Weiner, who recently returned from a fact-finding tour for the IRC. 
"It is a problem that has to be dealt with on an international scale, no private 
effort can possibly handle this load. Private agencies can only alleviate some 
aspects of the mess. But the very size of the problem seem to paralyze 
people-it's not so much a lack of interest as a feeling of helplessness." 

Busy 

To the extent that any organised international effort has been mounted to 
alleviate Bengal's misery, the U.S. government can take credit. Washington 
has committed $ 70.5 million to the aid of East Pakistani refugees in India as 
compared with $ 11 million from the Soviet Union. More than 360.000 tons 
of U.S. food grains are in the transport pipeline to East Pakistan. For the 
present according to U.S. specialists, the threat of mass starvation in the 
region is not due to any lack of supplies put to poor distribution. Though the 
U.S. has given Pakistan $ 2 million to charter relief ships, die Pakistan Army 
has used most of them so far to transport troops and ammunition. "They are 



so damned busy trying to the establish their control over East Pakistan," 
snapped a State Department aide, "that they haven't looked beyond their own 
noses.” 

Such complaints suggest that Washington has had little success in 
influencing President Mohammed Yahya Khan to moderate his policies. Yet 
the Nixon Administration has justified its aid to the Yahya regime mainly on 
the ground that such support will give Washington leverage over Islamabad. 
In the face of mounting domestic criticisms of that policy, however, the U.S. 
has recently begun to waffle In requesting a total of $ 131.5 million in aid to 
Pakistan next year, the State Department recently promised Congress that the 
money would be held back until Pakistan begins to minister to its homeless 
millions. But sceptical observers recalled that the U.S. slapped a similar ban 
on military aid to Pakistan last April only to have it emerge later on that 
Pakistani freighters were still hauling U.S. supplied ammunition and spare 
parts, ordered before the ban took effect, back to Karachi. And last weeks 
enator Stuart Symington charged that the ban was still full of holes. The 
Administration said Symington, was guilty of "semantics, ambiguous 
statements on the public records without clarification and no effort to present 
the actual facts until pressed to do so." 

Strategic 

Privately, U.S. diplomats concede that above all else, Washington is 
trying to maintain good relations with Pakistan out of strategic 
considerations. One diplomat warned against the end of an American 
influence on Pakistan. "Our influence has vanished" he argued, "the area 
could become a playground for the Soviet Union and china." 

Added a colleague with startling bluntness : "We are more interested in 
stability than morality at the moment ..Right now the chance for Stability, 
slim as it is seems to lie with Yahya". 

Yet, the price of a cold geo -political approach, to the problem may itself 
prove to be unacceptable in the end. For one thing, Washington's calculated 
reluctance to bring added pressures on Islamabad by openly cutting off aid 
put it at odds with the World Bank and the other members of an eleven nation 
consortium, all of whom have deferred development programs in Pakistan 
until the government in Islamabad works out a "political accommodation" 
with the eastern region. (Even the World Bank, however, has not been able 
to escape the controversy swirling around Pakistan, after World Bank 
President Robert McNamara tried to suppress a critical report draped by a 
team of investigators who recently visited Pakistan, The New York Times got 



hold of the documents and splashed it on its front page). Subsequently 
NfcNamara sent a letter to the Pakistani, Government apologizing for the 
news leak. 

Moreover, Washington's equivocation has already enraged India, where 
most officials are convinced that Yahya could not continue his policy of 
repression without outside help. "Supply of arms to Pakistan by any country 
in the present context amounts to condoning genocide in Bangladesh," 
charges India's Foreign Minister Swaran Singh, "it could have an impact on 
Indo"-U.S. bilateral relations as well". Thus rightly or wrongly, the 
Administration's pragmatic stand on the Pakistani question has promoted an 
impression of official U.S. indifference to the human agony of a strife-torn- 
land-an impression that is at odds with the traditional image of a concerned 
and compassionate America. 
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Over the rivers and down the highways and along countless jungle paths, 
the population of East Pakistan continues to haemorrhage into India; an 
endless unorganised flow of refugees earth few tin kettles, cardboard boxes 
and ragged clothes piled on their heads, carrying their, sick children and their 
old. They pad along barefooted, with the mud sucking at them heels in the 
wet parts. They are silent, except for a child whimpering now and then, but 
their faces tell the story. Many are sick and covered with sores. Others have 
cholera, and when they die by the roadside there is no one to bury them. The 
Hindus, when they can, put a hot coal in the mouths of their dead or singe the 
body in lieu of cremation. The dogs, the vultures and the crows of cloth over 
their nosesdo the rest. As the refugees pass the rotting corpses, some put 
pieces of cloth over their noses. 

The column pushing into India never ends, day or night. It has been four 
months since civil war broke out between East and West Pakistan, and the 
refugees still pour in. No one can count them precisely, but Indian Officials, 
by projecting camp registrations, calculate that they came at the rate of 
50,000 a day. Last week the estimated total passed the 7,500,000 mark, 
should widespread famine hit East Pakiatan, as now seems likely, India fears 
that the number may double before the exodus ends. 

Hundreds of thousands of these are still wandering about the countryside 
without food and shelter. Near the border, some have taken over schools to 
sleep in ; others stay with villagers or sleep out in the fields and under the 
trees. Most are shepherded into refugee camps where they are given ration 
cards for food and haured in makeshift sheds of bamboo covered will' 
thatched or plastic roofing. Though no one is actually starving in the camps, 
food is to short supply, particularly powdered milk and baby food. 

No More Tears 

Life has been made even more miserable for the refugees by the monsoon 
rains that have turned many maps into lagoons. Reports Dr. Methis 
Bromberger, a German physician working at a camp outside Calcutta, "There 
were thousands of people standing out in the open here all night in J/ie rain. 
Women with babies in their arms. They could not lie down because the water 





came up to their knees in places. Thefe was not enough shelter, and in the 
morning there were always many sick and dying of pneumonia. We could not 
get our serious cholera cases to the hospital. And there was no one to take 
away the dead. They just lay around or, the ground or in the water, higlj 
pressure syringes have speeded vaccination and reduced the cholera threat 
but camp health officials have already counted about 5,000 dead, and an 
estimated 35,000 have been stricken by the convulsive vomitting and 
diarrhoea, that accompany the disease. Now officials fear that pneumonia, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis will also begin to exact a toll among the 
weakened refugees. Says one doctor : The people are not even crying any 
more." 

Perhaps because what they flee from is even worse. Each has his own 
horror story of rape, murder or other atrocity committed by the Pakistani 
army in its effort to crush the Bengali independence movement. One couple 
tells how soldiers took their two grown-up sons outside the house, 
bayoneted them in the stomach and refused to allow anyone to go near the 
bleeding boys, who died hours later. Another woman says that when the 
soldiers came to her door, she hid her children in her bed; but seeing them 
beneath the blanket the soldiers opened fire, killing two and wounding 
another. According to one report from the Press Trust of India (P.T.I.), 50 
refugees recently fled into a jute field near the Indian border when they heard 
a Pakistani army patrol approaching. Suddenly a six month old child in its 
mother's lap started crying, said the P.T.I. report "Failing to make the child 
silent and apprehending that the refugees might be attacked, the woman 
throttled the infant to death". 

Cordon of Fire 

The evidence of the bloodbath is all over East Pakistan. Whole sections 
of cities lie in ruins from shelling and aerial attacks. In Khalishpur, the 
northern suburb of Khulna naked children and haggard women scavenge the 
rubble where their homes and shops once stood. Stretches of Chittagong's 
Hizari Lane and Maulana Showkat Ali Road have been wiped out. The 
central bazar in Jessore is reduced to twisted masses of corrugated tin and 
shattered walls. Kushtia a city of 40,000 now looks, as a World Bank team, 
reported, "like the monrg after a nuclear attack". In Dacca, where soldiers set 
sections of the Old City ablaze with flame-throwers and then machine- 
gunned thousands as they tried to escape the cordon of fire, nearly 25 blocks 
have been bulldozed clear, leaving open areas set incongruously amid 
jam-packed slums. For the benefit of foreign visitors, the army has patched 
up many shell holes in the walls of Dacca university, where hundreds of 
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students were killed. But many signs remain. The Lankblasted Rajarbagh 
Police Barracks where nearly 1,000 surrounded Bengali cops fought to the 
last, is still in ruins. 

Millions of acres have been abandoned. Much of the vital Jute expert 
crop, due for harvest now, lies rotting in the fields; little of that already 
harvested is able to reach the milk. Only a small part of this years tea crop is 
salvagable. More than 300,000 tons of imported grain sits in the clogged 
ports of Chittagong and Chalna. Food markets are still operating in Dacca 
and other cities, but rice prices have risen 20% in four months. 

Fear and deep sullen hatred are everywhere evident among Benglais. Few 
will talk to reporters in public, but letters telling of atrocities and destroyed 
villages are stuck in journalists' mailboxes at Dacca's Hotel Intercontinental 
In the privacy of his home one night, a senior Bengali bureaucrat declared : 
“This will be bitter, protracted struggle, may be worse than Vietnam. But we 
will win in the end." 

Estimates of the death toll in the army crackdown range from 200,000 all 
the way up to a million. The lower figure is more widely accepted, but the 
number may never, be known. For one thing, countless corpses have been 
dumped in rivers, wells and mass graves. For another, statistics from East 
Pakistan are even more unreliable than swtitsics from most other places. That 
is inevitable in a place where before the refugee exodus began, 78 million 
people, 80% of them illiterate, were packed into an area no larger than 
Florida. 

Harsh Reprisals 

The Hindus, who account for three-fourths of the refugees and a 
majority of the dead, have borne the brunt of the Moslem military's hatred. 
Even now, Moslem soldiers in East Pakistan will snatch away a mans lungi 
(sarong) to see if he is circumcised, obligatory for Moslems; if he is not, it 
usually means death. Others are simply rounded up and shot Commented one 
high U.S. official last week; "It is the most incredible, calculated thing since 
the days of the Nazis in Poland". 

In recent Weeks, resistance has steadily mounted. The army response has 
been a pattern of harsh reprisals for guerrilla hit and-run forays, sabotage and 
assassination of collaborators. But the Mukti Bahini, the Bengali liberation 
forces, have blasted hundreds of bridges and culverts, paralyzing road and rail 
traffic. The main thrust of the guerrilla movement is coming from across the 
Indian border, where the Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) provisional 
government has udertaken a massive recruitment and training program. 



Pakistani President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan last week charged that there 
were°24 such camps within India, and India no longer even bothers to deny the 
fact that locals and some boder units are giving assistance to the rebels. 

Half of the Mukti Bahini's reported 50,000 fighters came from the East, 
Bengal Regiment, the paramilitary East Pakistan Riffes, and the Bengali 
Police, who defected in the early days of the fighting. Young recruits, many 
of them students, are being trained to blend in with the peasants, who feed 
them, and serve as lookouts, scouts and hit-and-run saboteurs. Twice the 
guerrillas have knocked out power in Dacca, and they have kept the Dacca- 
Chittagong railway line severed for weeks. Wherever possible they raise the 
green, red and gold Bangladesh flag. They claim to have kiled 25,000 
Pakistani troops, though the figure may well be closer to 2,500 plus 10,000 
wounded (according to a reliable Western estimate). Resistance fighters 
already control the countryside at night and much of it in the daytime. 

Only time and the test of fire will show whether or not the Mukti Bahini's 
leaders can forge them into a disciplined guerrilla force. The present 
commander-in-chief is a retired colonel named A.G. Osmani, a member of 
the East Pakistan Awami League. But many feel that before the conflict is 
over, the present moderate leadership will give way to more radical men. So 
far the conflict is non ideological. But that could change "if the democracies 
do not put pressure on the Pakistanis to resolve this question in the near 
future", says a Bangladesh official "I fear for the consequences. If the fight 
for liberation is prolonged too long, the democratic elerdents will be 
eliminated and the Communists will prevail. Up till now the Communists .do 
not have a strong position. But if we fail to deliver the goods to our people, 
they will sweep us away". 

By no means have all the reprisals been the work of the army. Bengalis 
also massacred some 500 suspected collaborators, such as Members of the 
rightwing religious Jammat-e-Islanm and other minor parties. The Biharis, 
non-Bengali Moslems who fled from India to Pakistan a after partition to 
1947, were favourito and sometimes innooent targets. Suspected 
sympathisers have been hacked to death in their beds or even beheaded by 
guerrillas a$ a warning to other villagers. More ominous is the growing 
confrontation along the 1,300 mile border, where many of the Pakistani 
army's 70 000 troops are trying to seal off raids by rebels based in India. 
With Indian Jawans facing them on the other side, a stray shot could start a 
new Indo-Pakistaniwar and on a much more devastating scale than their 17 
days clash over Kashmir iri 1965. 



Embroiled in a developing if still disorganised guerrilla war, Pakistan 
faces even bleaker prospects as the conflict spreads. By now, in fact, chances 
of ever recovering voluntary national unity seem nil. But to yahya Khan and 
the other tough West Pakistani generals who rule the world's fifth largest 
nation ail East-West patting is out of the question. For the sake of Pakistan's 
unity, Yahya . declared last month, "no sacrifice is too great". The unity he 
envisions, however, might well leave East Pakistan a cringing colony. In an 
effort to stamp out Bengali culture, even street names are being clanged. 
Shankbari Bazar Road in Dacca is now called Tikka Khan Road after the 
hard-as-nails commander who now rules East Pakisian tinder martial law. 

Honeyed Smile 

The proud Bengalis are unlikely to give in. A. warm and friendly but 
volatile people whose twin passions are politics and poetry, they, have 
nurtured a gentle and distinctive culture of their crvit. Conversationadda-is 
the favourite pastime and it is carried on endlessly under the banyan trees in 
the villages or in the coffee-houses of Dacca. 

Typically, Bangladesh chose as its national anthem not a revolutionary 
song but a poem by the Nobel prize-winning Bengali poet Rabindranath 
Tagore's "Golden Bengal" 

... come spring, O mother mine! 

Your mango groves are heady 
with fragrance, 

The air intoxicates like wine 
Come autumn, O mother mine! 

I see the honeyed smile of your 
harvest-laden fields. 

It is indeed a land.of unexpectedly lush and verdant beauty, whose 
emerald rice and jute fields stretching over the Ganges Delta as far as the eye 
can see be lie the savage misfortunes that have befallen its people. The soil 
is so rich it sprouts vegetation at the drop of a seed, yet that has not prevented 
Bengal from becoming a festering wound of poverty. Nature can be as, 
brutal as it is bountiful, lashing the land with vicious cyclones and flooding 
it annually with the spillover from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra rivers. 

Improbable Wedding 

Even in less troubled times, Pakistanis were prone to observe that the 
only bonds between the diverse and distant wings of their Moslem nation 
were the Islamic faith and Pakistan International Airlines. Sha^jng neither 



bonders cultures, separated by 1,100 miles of Indian territory, Pakistan is an 
improbable wedding of the Middle East and Southeast Asia. The tall, 
lightskinned Punjabis Pathans, Baluchis and Sindhis of West Pakistan are 
descendants of the Aryans who swept into the sub-continent in the secohd 
millennium B.C. East Pkaistan's slight, dark Bengalis are more closely 
related to the Dravidian people they subjugated. The Westerners, who eat 
wheat and meat, speak Urdu, Which is written in Arabic but is a synthesis of 
Persian and Hindi. The Easterners eat rice and fish, and speak Bengali, a 
singsong language of Indo-Aryan Origin. 

The East also has a much larger Hindu minority than the West 10 
million out of a population of 78 million compared with 800,000 Hindus out 
of a population of 58 million in the West. In British India days, the present 
West Pakistan formed the frontier of the empire, and the British trained the 
energetic Punjabis and Pathans as soldiers. They scorn the lungi, a southeast 
Asian-style sarong worn by the Bengalis 'In the East, a West Pakistani 
saying has it, "the men wear the skins and the women the pants. In the West, 
things are as they should be". 

Twenty Families 

The West Pakistanis were also determined to "wear the pants" as far as 
running the country was concerned. Once, the Bengalis were proud to belong 
to Pakistan (an Urdu word meaning "land of the pure"). Like the Moslems 
from the West, they had been resentful of the dominance of the more 
numerous Hinus to India before partition. In 1940, Pakistan's founding father 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah called for a separate Islamic state. India hoped to 
prevent the split, but in self-determination elections in 1947 five 
predominantly Moslem provinces including East Bengal, voted to break 
away. The result was a geographical curiosity and, as it sadly proved, a 
political absurdity. 

Instead of bringing peace, independence and prosperity, partition brought 
horrible massacres, with Hindus killing Moslems and Moslems killing 
Hindus. Shortly before his assassination in 1948, Mahatma Gandhi 
undertook what proved to be his last fast halt the bloodshed. "All the 
quarrels of the Hindus and the Mohammedans," he said, "have arisen from 
each wanting to force the other to his view". 

From the beginning the East got the short end of the bargain in Pakistan. 
Though it has only one-sixth of the country's total land area, the East contains 
well over half the population (about 136 million), and in early years 
contributed as much as 70% of foreign-exchange earnings. But West Pakistan 



regularly devours three-quarters of all foreign aid and 60% of export 
earnings. With the Punjabi-Pathan elite in control for two decades East 
Pakistan has been left a deprived agricultural backwater. Before the civil war, 
Bengalis hel only 15% of government jobs and accounted for only 5% <5f the 
275,000 man army. Twenty multimillionaire families, nearly all from the 
West, still control a shockingly disproportionate amount of the country's 
industry wealth (by an official study, two thirds of the nation's industry and 
four-fifths of its banking and insurance assests). Per capita income is 
miserably low throughout Pakistan, but in the West ($ 48) it is more than half 
against that in the East ($ 30). 

To cap this long line of grievances came the devastating cyclone that 
roared in off the Bay of Bengal last November, claiming some 500,000 lives. 
The callousness of West toward East was never more shockingly apparent. 
Yahya waited 13 days before visiting the disaster scene, which some 
observers described as "a second Hiroshima". The Pakisani navy never 
bothered to search for victims. Aid distribution was lethargic where it existed 
at all, tons of grain remained on stockpiled in warehouses while Pakistani 
army helicopters sat on their pads in the West. 

Supreme Sacrifice 

Three weeks later, Pakistan held its first national elections since 
becoming a nation 23 years before, the object was to choose a constituent 
assembly that would draft a new charter for the nation, and the would 
continue to sit as a national assembly. The East Pakistanis thronged the polls 
and gave an overwhelming endorsement to Sheikh Mujibur ("Mujib") 
Rahman, 51, the fiery head of the party known as the Awami League and a 
long time spokesman for Eastern autonomy (he spent nearly ten years in jail 
for urging that Bengalis be given greater control of their destiny). Mujib's 
Awami League captured 167 of the 169 seats allotted to the East in the 313- 
member national assembly, giving it a clear majority. The victory meant that 
mujib, as the leader of, the majority party, would be Prime Minister of all 
Pakistan. 

It was something that Yahya had simply, not anticipated. He and his 
fellow generals expected t£at Mujib world capture no more than 60% of the 
East Pakistani seats, and that smaller parties in tire East would form a 
coalition with West Pakistani parties, leaving the real power in Islamabad. 
Mujib feared some sort of doublecross : “If the polls are frustrated," he 
declared in a statement that proved horribly propoetic, “the peqple of East 
Pakistan will owe it to the million who have died in the cyclone to make the 



supreme sacrifice of another million lives, if need be, so that we can live as 
a free people." 

With the constitutional assembly scheduled to convene in March, Yahya 
began a covert troop build up, flying soldiers dressed in civilian clothes to the 
East at night. Then he postponed the assembly, explaining that it could not 
meet until he could determine precisely how much power and autonomy 
Mujib wanted for the East. Mujib had not espoused full independence, but a 
loosened semblance of national unity under which each wing would control 
its own taxation, trade and foreign aid. To Yahya and the generals, that was 
unacceptable. On March 25,- Yahya broke off the meetings he had been 
holding and flew back to Islamabad. Five hours later, soldiers using 
howitzers, tanks, and rockets launched troop attacks in half a dozen sections 
of Dacca. The war was on. Swiftly, Yahya outlawed the Awami Legue and 
ordered the armed forces' "to do car duty", scores of Awaini politicians were 
seized, including Mujib who now awaits trial in remote sahiwal, 125 miles 
southwest of Is Islamabad, on charges of treason; the trial expected to begin 
in August, could lead to the death penalty. 

Out of touch 

In the months store open conflict erupted, nothing has softened Yahyas 
stand. In fact, in the face of talk about protracted fighting, mounting dangers 
of war with India, and an already enormous cost in human suffering, the 
general has only stiffened. Should India step up its aid to the guerrillas, he 
warned last week, "I shall declare a general war-and let the world take note 
of it." Should the countries that have been funnelling $350 million a year in 
economic aid into Pakistan piit on too much pressure, He also warned, he will 
do without it. 

He has already lost some. After touring East Pakistan last month,, a 
special World Bank mission recommended to its eleven nation consortium 
that further aid be withheld pending a "political accommodation." World 
Band President Robert McNamara classified the report on the grounds that it 
might worsen an already difficult diplomatic situation. The report spoke 
bluntly of widespread fear of the Pakistani army and devastation on a scale 
reminiscent of World War II. It described Kushtia, which was 90% destroyed 
as "the My Lai of the West Pakistani army". A middle level World Bank 
official leaked the study, and last week McNamara sent Yahya an apology, in 
his letter he reportedly said that he found the report ‘biased and provocative." 
Yet one Bank official insisted that though it was later revised and modified 
somewhat, its thrust remained the same. "We just had to put it on a less 
passionate basis" he said. "But it did not reduce its impact". 



U.S. policy has been murky, to say the least. The Nixon Admiinistration 
continues to oppose a complete cut-off of U.S. aid to Pakistan. The White 
House has asked Congress for $ 118 million in economic assistance for 
Pakistan for fiscal year 1971-72, which it says will be held in abeyance. 
Despite intense pressure from within his official family, as well as from 
Congress, Nixon argues that a total cut-off might drive Pakistan closer to 
China, which has been one of its principal suppliers of military aid since 
1965, and also destroy whatever leverage the U.S. his in the situation. In the 
light of Henry Kissinger's trip to China, however, it now seems clear that 
there may have been another motive for the administration's soft-pedalling. 
Pakistan, of course, was Kissinger's secret bridge to China. 

Nonetheless, criticism has been mounting, particularly in the Senate with 
its abundance of Democratic Presidential aspirants. Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy charged that the World Bank report, together with a State 
Department survey predicting a famine of appalling proportions, ‘made a 
mockery or the Administration's policy." Two weeks ago, the House of 
Foreign Affairs Committee recommended cutting off both military and 
economic aid to Pakistan. The bill still must clear the House and the Senate, 
but its chances of passage are considered good. 

Since 1952 when massive aid began, Pakistan has received $ 4.3 billion 
from the U.S. in economic assistance. In addition the U.S. equipped and 
maintained the Pakistani armed forces up until 1965. Then, because of the 
Pakistani-Indian War, arms sales were dropped. Last October the 
Administration resumed military aid on a "one-time basis". After the East 
Pakistan conflict erupted, it was announced that arms shipments would be 
suspended; but when three strips were discovered to be carrying U.S. military 
equipment to Pakistan any way, the State Department explained that it 
intended only to honour licences already issued. Over the years, it is estimated 
that close to $ 1 billion has been provided for military assistance alone. 

The U.S. may well have to do some re-thinking of its Pakistan policy. In 
a recent interview with Time , former French Culture Minister Andre Malraux 
warned that before long, "you in the United States will have a big new 
problem in Asia: Bengal. It will be like Vietnam, except that there are 78 
million Bengalees (in Pakistan). The Bengalees are nationalists, not Maoists. 
But the present serene attitude of the U.S. will have to change". 

Condoning genocide 

India is particularly incensed over the present U.S. policy and Prime 
Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi strongly protested to Henry Kissinger about 



U.S. military shipments when he visited New Delhi this month. The-supply 
of dims by any country to Pakistan, Foreign Minister Swaran Singh charged 
last week, "amounts to condonation of genocide". Mrs. Gandhi is faced both 
with mounting pressure for military action, and an awesome cost that could 
set her own economy back for many years. India is feeding the refugees for 
a mere 1.10 rupees per person per day, but even that amounts to more than 
$1,000,000 a day. The first six months alone, Indian officials say, will cost $ 
400 million. Contributions pledged by other countries (the U.S. leads with 
$73 million) equal barely one-third of that-and much of that money has not 
yet actually been paid. 

Still, it would hardly, be cheaper to launch a war and get it over with, as 
some high level Indians openly suggest. Hours after Indian troops marched 
into East Pakistan, Pakistani tanks and troops could be expected roll over 
India's western border. Moreover, fighting could spread over the entire 
sub-continent. For all of India's commitment "to Bangladesh, democracy and 
those who are fighting for their rights", in the words of Mrs. Gandhi, New 
Delhi is not at all interested in taking on the burden of East Bengal's 
economic problems. The only answer, as New Delhi sees it, is a political 
solution that would enable refugees to return to their homes. 

The impetus for that could conceivably come from West Pakistanis. It is 
still far from certain that they are really determined to go the distance in a 
prolonged war. Thus far, the war has been officially misrepresented to the 
people of the west as a mere "operation" against "miscreants." Tight 
censorship allows no foreign publication containing stories about the conflict 
to enter the country. Even so, as more and more soldiers return home badly 
maimed, and as younger officers are brought back in coffins (enlisted men 
are buried in the East), opposition could mount. The pinch is already being 
felt economically, and there have been massive layoffs in industries unable 
to obtain raw materials for lack of foreign exchange. 

Immense suffering 

Meanwhile, the food supply in East Pakistan dwindles, and there is no 
prospect that enough will be harvested or imported to avert mass starvation. 
August is normally a big harvest month, but un-told acres went implanted in 
April, when the fighting was at its height. Already, peasants along the 
rainswept roads show the gaunt faces, vacant stares, pencil limbs and 
distended stomachs of malnutrition. Millions of Bangalis have begun 
rosining the countryside in quest of food. In some hard-hit locals people have 
been seen eating roots and dogs. The threat of starvation will drive many 



more into India. Unless a relief programme of heroic proportions is quickly 
launched, countless millions may die in the next few months. Yahya's regime 
is not about to sponsor such an effort His latest federal budget adopted last 
week, allocates $ 6 out of every $ 10 to the West, not the East ; in fact the 
level of funds for Bengal is the lowest in five years. The U.S. still fretful 
about driving Yahya deeper into Peking's embrace is seen unlikely to provide 
the impetus for such a programme. 

Tagore once wrote : Man's body is so small. His strength of suffering so 
immense. 

but in golden Bengal how much strength can man summon before the small 
body is crushed ? 

Good Soldier Yahya Khan 

Pakistan’s General Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan had been settled in 
President's House in Rawalpindi for a full year before he finally agreed to 
hold a press conference for foreign newsmen. When he entered the packed 
drawing room where the first conference was held 14 months ago he 
immediately let loose a few choice expletives about the hot TV lights. A 
trembling technician quickly switched them off. Then Yahya started in on the 
journalists. Don't play politics with me," he snapped in his characteristically 
gruff bass, "because I'll play politics with you." 

Yahya 54, runs his country pretty much the same way-with impatience, 
ill-disguised contempt for bungling civilians, and a cultivated air of 
resentment about having let himself get involved in the whole messy 
business in the first place. When Ayub Khan yielded the presidency to him 
two years ago, Yahya switched from Khaki to dark busmess suits, which he 
still wears with obvious discomfort. As if to emphasise his longing for the 
barracks, be occasionally carries a swagger stick and misses no chance to 
play the simple, straight talking soldier. 

On The Slow Flow of Cyclons Aid to East Pakistan Last Winter: “My 

government is not made up of angels." 

On Pakistan's Fiscal Problems: "I inherited a bad econnmy and I'm 
going to pass it on." 

On His Mission : "I’ll be damned if I'll see Pakistan divided." 

On His Mandate : "The people did not bring me to power. I came 
myself." 

Few Pakistanis knew anything about Yahya Khan when he wqp vaulted 
into the presidency two years ago. The stock, bushy-browed Pathan had been 



irmy chief of staff since 1966. Half a dozen highranking generals were 
deeply disturbed about the avuncular Ayub Khan's willingness to permit a 
return of parliamentary democracy, despite his own comment that politicians 
behaved like "five cats tied by their tails." When a weary Ayub stepped aside 
in March 1969 in the wake of strike and student riots that focused on wages, 
educational reform and a host of other issues, the generals eagerly imposed 
martial law. In his first speech as President, Yahya delighted his militiry 
sponsors by declaring 'that the country was at "the edge of an abyss. What 
really bothered the generals was that the country might be on the verge of a 
return to genuine civilian rule, posing grave dangers to the army', power and 
perks. 

Yahya raised the minimum industrial wage by 30 to 26% a month, 
brought in several civilian ministers when soldiers proved unfit for the jobs, 
and sought to reduce official venality. He had no intention of allowing a 
sudden return to full civilian rule, yet he did not seem to hanker for power- 
despite the Pakistani saying that "a general galloping upon a stallion is slow 
to dismount." Eventually, he decided to press ahead not only with an election 
but a new constitution, even though, as lie later said, "some of my 
countrymen don't like the idea." They say, "What the hell's going on ? This 
will lead to chaos." 

Yahya, however, had misread the political tempers. When East Pakistan's 
charismatic Sheikh Mujibur Rahman won his stunning majority in the 
December election, the hardlimers began telling Yahya, I told you so." Six 
leading generals-including General Abdul Hamid Khan, an old chum of 
Yahya who is the current army chief of staff, and Tikka ("Red Hot") Khan, 
the cold blooded commander in East pakistan-helped persuade Yahya to deal 
harshly with the East's "treachery." 

Yahya (pronounced Ya-he-uh) Khan claims direct descent from warrior 
nobles who fought in the elite armies on Nadir Shah, the Persian adventurer 
who conquered Delhi in the 19th century. With his 'pukka sahib' manner, 
Yahya seems strictly Sandhurst, though he learned his trade not in England 
but at the British-run Indian Military Acadmy at Dehra Dun. During World 
War II, he fought in the British Indian army in North Africa and Italy. After 
partition, like most of the sub-continent's best soldiers, he opted to become a 
Pakistani (india, the saying goes, got all the bureaucrats). He was an Ayub 
protege from the start, and his star rose swiftly. 

Following Moslem practice, Yahya keeps his family-wife, Fakhra, and 
two married children-well out of the public eye. His only known interest, 



outside of the military is birds-all varieties. He keeps Australian parrots 
around President’s House, and in a specially built pool, a number of cranes 
and swans. He remains fussy as ever about his wavy expanse of thick, 
white-streaked black hair ("My strength lies in it-like Samson's"). 

Westerners who know him well describe Yahya as a reasonable man but 
stubborn, proud and discipline-minded. He began a drive on corruption last 
year by Summoning senior civil servants and telling them that were all "a 
bunch of thieves." The bureaucracy rose in protest and Yahya soon gave up 
the effort. But he shows no sign of yielding with the Bengalis, whom he 
reportedly calls ‘machchar’-urdu for mosquitoes. 

"Yahya is not a brutal man "says an American acquaintance. "He is a 
good soldier. But he has been blinded by his intense nationalism, and his 
belief that the Honour and security of his country have boon betrayed." Their 
is a case for Yahya's Lincolnesque attempt hold the Pakistani house together; 
there is none for his methods. He might have succeeded had he tried to 
accommodate the East's justifiable demands for greater autonomy. But his 
tough crackdown virtually guarantees that the country's two halves, which 
have precious little in common, will never be successfully reunited. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, AUGUST 5,1971 
THE RAVAGED PEOPLE OF EAST PAKISTAN 

A planetary catastrophe is taking place in Asia, a human disaster so massive 
that it could bathe the future in blood, not just for Asians, but for those of us in 
the West as well. Yet the response of the global community has been minimal at 
best. In the United States, the official response has been worse than minimal and 
morally numb. 

I have just returned from Calcutta and the border of East Pakistan, where I 
conducted interviews with refugees avalanching into India as a result of the West 
Pakistani's genocidal attack on them. Since March 25, West Pakistani troops have 
bombed, burned, looted and murdered the citizens of East Pakistan in what can 
only be a calculated campaign to decimate them or to drive them out of their 
villages and over the border into India. 

Part of the time I travelled with a Canadian parliamentary delegation. We saw 
babies skin stretched tight, bones protruding, weeping women who told us they 
would rather die today in India than return to East Pakistan after the tragedies 
they had witnessed, total wretchedness of refugee camps, and the unbelievable 
magnitude of this forced human migration 6.7 million refugees pouring into 
India within a matter of four months. 

I saw Indian villages deluged by masses of destitute refugees, every available 
inch crammed with bodies seeking shelter from the blistering sun and the 
torrential rain. I saw refugees still streaming along the roads unable .to find even 
a resting place. I saw miserable Indian villagers sharing their meager food with 
the latest frightened and hungry arrivals. I saw thousands of men, women and 
babies lined up, waiting patiently under the sun for hours to get their rations. 
These pitiful few ounces of rice, wheat and dhal provide a level of nutrition so 
low that it will inevitably create protein breakdown,‘liver illness, and a variety of 
other diseases in addition to the cholera, pneumonia, bronchitis that are already 
rampant. I saw Indian relief officials struggling heroically, and with immense 
personal sympathy, to cope with the human tidal wave and to do so on a budget 
of one rupee a day-about 13 cents per human. 

It is now clear that famine will further devastate East Pakistan this fall and 
that millions more will seek refuge in an India already staggering under the 
burden. 



Under these circumstances one is forced to protest the callousness and 
stupidity of American policy. On the one hand we promise India $ 70 million in 
relief funds. On the other, we continue to supply arms to the same West 
Pakitsani generals who launched the bloodbath, so that they can terrorize.even 
more of their subjects into fleeing across the Indian border. The House vote this 
week to suspend aid, including militry sales, to Pakistan is belated recognition of 
our sorry role. 

In terms of realpolitik, the continuation of military aid to West Pakistan is 
supposed to buy us influence with the ruling junta, and help offset Red Chinese 
influence. (Ironically, the Red Chinese are also aiding the West Pakistani 
Generals.) 

Yet the heaviest stream of refugees is pouring into West Bengal which is not 
only India's poorest and most overcrowded State, but the most politically 
unstable. Between Calcutta and Bongaon on the border, some 50 miles distant, I 
saw scarcely a house that didn't have a hammer and sickle painted on it. Maoists, 
anarchists, and conventional Marxists attack each other and the less radical 
parties with violence as well as rhetoric. Strikes, demonstrations and political 
assassinations are already a daily occurrence. West Bengal, even before the 
invasion of refugees, seemed about to explode. 

By shipping arms to the West Pakistanis, we are partially responsible for 
pouring millions of hungry, sick and angry refugees directly into this tinder-box. 
This vastly increases the likelihood of a bloody upheaval on the Indian side of the 
border as well, in which the power of Maoist movements could only grow. Thus 
even if one unquestioningly assumes the necessity to halt the spread of Chinese 
Communist influence, our policy seems idiotic. We hang on to the shreds of 
influence in West Pakistan at the cost of losing it in India. Worse, we pave the 
way for a bigger, bloodier and even more bitter Vietnam in Asia. 

But there is a simpler, less political reason way our aid policy must be 
changed. On grounds of simple humanity, the failure of our Government to 
express official concern for the ravaged people of East Pakistan its alliance with 
the undemocratic generals of Islamabad, and its cruel insistence on sending still 
more arms to the killers is molaliy repulsive. 

The emergency in East Pakitan demands a more than minimal response. We 
need to pump immediate life-saving baby food, powdered milk, anti-biotics, 
anticholera vaccines and similar supplies into India. But beyond that, decency 
and political realism both demand an immediate end to the arms shipments. 

-Alvin Toffler 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, AUGUST 5,1971 
14 PAKISTANI AIDES QUIT MISSIONS IN US. 

Bengalis Charge Crimes by the Yahya Government-Some 

Request Asylum 
By Bengjamin Welles 

Special to The New York Times 

Washington, August 4-Fourteen Pakistani diplomats-all of Bengali 
origin-resigned today from their embassy here or from the mission to the 
United Nations in protest against what they called, "crimes against 
humanity" in East Pakistan by the Government of President Agha 
Mohammad Yahya Khan. 

A spokesman for the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service said that some of the Pakistani diplomats who resigned had applied 
for permission to remain in the country under political asylum. 

The spokesman said the State Department would be asked for its views 
as soon as personal data on the diplomats were collected. Although State 
Department spokesman declined comment on the matter, there were 
indications that the Bengali diplomats whose cause has strong support in 
Congress, would be permitted to remain. 

A. M. A. Muhith, economic counselor of the Pakistani Embassy and 
leader of the group, said at a news conference at the National Press Club that 
he and his colleagues felt they could no longer remain silent while the 
Pakistan Government "violates elementary norms of civilized conduct and 
commits crimes against humanity." 

The group announced that it would shift its allegiance to the 
"Government of Bangladesh," or "Bengal Nation," which it said represented 
the "hopes and aspirations" of the majority of the people of "what used to be 
Pakistan." 

The Pakistan Army moved last March to crush a movement for political 
autonomy in East Pakistan. Some of the movement's leaders subsequently 
proclaimed independence for Bangladesh, and guerrilla resistance against the 
troops in the east has been reported. 



East Pakistan, which is separated from West Pakistan by 1,000 miles of 
Indian territory, has 72 million people, mostly of Bengali stock. West 
Pakistan has a population of 55 millon, mostly Punjabis and Pathans. 

The resignations appeared to reduce the Pakistani Embassy's staff her® by 
half. Of 10 civilian attaches listed in the State Department's Diplomatic List, 
six have resigned. 

Atrocities Are Alleged 

Mr. Muhith declared that Bengalis in East Pakistan are being hunted 
down by the army. Villages are being put to the torch, he said, women are 
'being abducted and raped and young people were being "bayoneted or bled 
to death." 

"'Not only has a reign of terror been established, but it is heightened 
every day." Mr. Muhith said, "Yahya's final solution’ of the Bengali question 
has since taken on an added sinister dimension-denial of food to starve 
Bengalis into submission. A famine of unimaginable proportion is 
threatening Bangladesh which will leave at least 30 per cent of the 
population starving." 

Among the other diplomats who resigned today were S. A. Karim, deputy 
permanent representative at the United Nations ; E. Karim, a minister at the 
Embassy who is reported ill; A.M.S. Kibria, educational counselor; A.R. 
Chaudhury, embassy finance and accounts officer, and S.M. Ali. third 
secretary. 

Favor Aid Ban 

The resigning diplomats alluded to yesterday's House of Representatives 
vote in favor of suspending aid to Pakistan and Greece as it authorized $6.9- 
billion in total United States foreign economic and military aid for the next 
two years. 

"There absolutely cannot be any question of economic or military 
assistance to West Pakistan now," they said. "Such assistance will only have 
the effect of perpetuating genocide. 

Within an hour of the diplomats' news conference, President Nixon, after 
a meeting with Secretary of State William P. Rogers and Henry A. Kissinger, 
the President's national security adviser, criticized the proposed ban on aid to 
Pakistan which now goes to the Senate for action. 

Rogers Plans Meetings 

Mr. Nixon said a suspension was likely to aggravate the problen jpf relief 



for East Pakistan refugees. He said it would hamper Pakistans', ability to 
work with the United Nations "as it presently has indicate, it is willing to do 
in distributing the food supplies. 

Calling for continuing economic aid to Pakistan as the way to "influence 
the course of events" in the Indian subcontinent, Mr. Nixon announced that 
Secretary Rogers would confer next week at the United Nations with Prince 
Sadruddin Khan, the United Nations high Commissioner for Refugees, and 
with other officials. 

No Public Pressure 

Rejecting rising Congressional and public pressure for pubile con 
demnation of Pakistan's military actions in East Pakistan Mr. Nixon declared: 

"We are not going to engage in public pressure on the Government, of 
West Pakistan. That would be totally counterproductive. These are matters 
that we will discuss only in private channels." 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , FRIDAY, AUGUST 13,1971 

SOVIET MOVE TO AVERT WAR IS SEEN IN PACT WITH INDIA 

By Tad Szule 

Special to The New York Times 

Washingtion, August 12-Authoritative Unites States*officials said today 
they understood that the Soviet Union succeeded in dissuading India from 
formally recognizing East Pakistan as an independent nation three days ago 
by quickly signing a friendship treaty with India. 

They said the 20-year treaty of peace, friendship and cooperation signed 
in New Delhi on Monday by Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko appeared 
to be the price for an indefinite delay in India's plans to recognize East 
Pakistan, or Bangladesh. Mr. Gromyko rushed to the Indian capital during 
the weekend on two days' notice to sign the treaty. 

According to intelligence reports submitted to President Nixon on 
Monday, the Soviet Union had warned the Indian Government that 
recognition of Bangladesh could precipitate a war between India and 
Pakistan. 

Suppression Began March 25 

Bangladesh is the name given to East Pakistan by its separatist Bengalis 
who have India's open support. Pakistan has sought to suppress the separatist 
movement since March 25 through military action, which, according to 
estimates accepted by the United States Government, has resulted in close to 
200,000 deaths and more than seven million refugees. 

The controversy over East Pakistan has created deep tensions between 
Pakistan and India, partly because the millions of refugees are a vast burden 
on India, and threats of a war have been exhanged between the two countries. 

The reports received in Washington said that India had advised the Soviet 
Union early last week that she planned to recognize Bangladesh on August 
9. There are Bangladesh leaderslip groups in East Pakistan and in India. 
Rebel guerrillas are known to be supported from the Indian side. 

According to these reports, the message on the planned recognition was 



delivered in Moscow by Durga Prasad Dhar, former Indian ambassadorto the 
Soviet Union, apparently acting as special envoy for Prime Minster Indira 
Ghandi. Mr. Dhar flew to Moscow on August 2. 

American intelligence and diplomatic reports said that Mr. Gromyko had 
told Mr. Dhar that India should act with caution, warning that recognition of 
Bangladesh could provoke a war. 

The next step, American sources reported, was for Mr. Gromyko to 
propose that he visit New Delhi as soon as possible for talks with Mrs. 
Gandhi and Foreign Minister Swaran Singh, The visit was officially 
announced last Friday and Mr. Gromyko arrived Sunday. 

Mr. Gromyko was reported to have told Indian representative in Moscow 
.that he would use "whatever pressure is necessary" to dissuade Mrs. Gandhi- 
from recognizing Bangladesh now. 

American sources said they understood Moscow was prepared to provide 
India with additional economic and military aid as a demonstration of 
suport in her dispute with Pakistan. 

At the same time, however, the Soviet Union was determined to 
discourage any drastic steps by India that might cause an India-Pakistan war. 

Officials here recalled that President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan 
recently warned that war with India was "very near". He had said that if India 
helped the East Pakistani separatists to seize the state, it would be regarded 
as an Indian attack on Pakistan and the cause for a war. 

In recent weeks, working independently, the United States, Britain, the 
Soviet Union and China have engaged in diplomatic efforts to cool the 
tempers in India and Pakistan and avert an outbreak of hostilities. 
Washington has publicly counseled restraint to both Governments. 

China, which has close ties with Pakistan, was reported by diplomats last 
week to have been quietly advising President Yahya to proceed with caution. 

American offcials surmised that Mr. Gromyko was successful in 
Persuading India when he agreed to sign the friendship treaty immediately. 
The pact, it was understood had been under negotiation for a number of 
months but Moscow had not been prepared to sign so qucikly. 

Authoritative sources said, however, that India was eager to sign at once 
in the light of her mounting dispute with Pakistan. The two countries foungt 
a brief war in 1965, and the Indians were beleived to regard the Soviet pact 
as a guarantee of her present security. Soviet mediation helped to end the 
1965 conflict. 



It was not known here whether the Soviet Union had also agreed to 
provide India with new economic and military aid. 

State Department officials said that India had not notified the United 
States in advance of a plan to recognize Bangladesh and that they were not 
aware of any Soviet effort to pass this information on to Washington. 

Robert G. McCloskey, the department's spokesman, said today that the 
Soviet Union and the United States were not in touch over the Indian 
Pakistani dispute. He was asked the question at the regular daily news 
briefing without reference to the intelligence reports on the Soviet role in the 
controversy. 

The Indian Government went out of its way yesterday to assure Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers that its new treaty or its allies. The assurances 
were conveyed by Ambassador Lakshmi Kant Jha and were reported 
accepted by Mr. Rogers. 

American officials cautioned, however that the Indian-Pakistani tensions 
were not likely to diminish in the forseeable future even if New Delhi 
continued to withold recognition from Bangladesh. 

Intatelligenee specialists noted that Mrs. Gandhi was under pressure at 
home to recognize the rebel and to give the guerrillas even greater assistance 
in their efforts to end West Pakistani control of East Pakistan. 

This pressmc, they said, is likely to increase with guerrilla activities and 
the problems posed by the refugees. 

The United States agrees with India that the East Pakistani crisis can be 
solved only through a political accommodation under which President Yahya 
would grant the region autonomy. But it is recognized here that such an 
accommodation under which President Possible in view of the mounting 
guerrilla war. 

Betrayal of Rebels Charged 

New Delhi, August 12 (Reuters). An Indian political leader today 
accused his country and Soviet Union of stabbing Bangladesh. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee, leader of the right-wing Jan Sangh party charged 
at a rally that there was no mention of Bangladesh in a Soviet-India issue 
yesterday. 

“On the contrary, it discusses the interests of the entire people of 
Pakistan. Mr. Vajpayee declared. “This is a stab in the back of Bangladesh 
and amounts to support for the indivisibility of Pakistan.” * 
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NEWS WEEK, AUGUST 16,1971 
PAKISTAN : MOMENT OR DECISION 

In an opening statement at his press conference last week, President 
'Nixon argued for continued U.S. support of the Pakistani Government, 
despite its harsh attempts to suppress the Bangladesh Independence 
movement in the eastern portion of the country. "We feel", explained ‘the 
president, "that the most constructive role we can play is to continue our 
economic assistance to West Pakistan and, thereby, to be able to influence 
the course of events....” But even as Mr. Nixon spoke, fourteen Bengali 
diplomats were coming to. a far different conclusion. 

At a news conference held just three blocks from the White House, the 
diplomats announced their resignation from the Pakistani Embassy and 
United Nations mission. "It is no longer possible," said Sayid F. Karim 
deputy permanent representative to the U.N., "to remain silent spectators to 
the barbarous actions of the Pakistan Government, which has turned 
Bangladesh into a land of death and terror. This is our moment of decision." 
The decision will probably lead to political asylum in the U.S. for the 
fourteen Bengalis. And the defectors were hoping that their example would 
prompt similar resignations at other Pakistani missions around the world. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, AUGUST 19,1971 
A FINAL SOLUTION IN BENGAL 
The U.S. Proposal Would Strengthen The 
Pakistan Army in Guise of Aid 
By Alice Thornyer 

Paris-Are we to understand that the United States has been exercising 
quiet but unremitting pressure upon Pakistan for a "final solution in East 
Bengal ? 

The proposal made by the Nixon Administration calls for the stationing 
in East Bengal of a 156-man international relief and rehabilitation team. 
Pakistan's consent to this should not surprise us. The project to send in a 
United Nations group turns out to be a stratagem for salvaging the shaky 
regime of the West Pakistani generals under the guise of a humanitarian 
operation. 

Let us look at the concrete nature of the relief proposed. The U.N. force 
would be charged with "helping the Pakistani authorities alleviate the threat 
of starvation and disease." Who are the Pakistani authorities with whom 
experts from UNICEF, F.A.O, the World Food Program and W.H.O are 
expected to cooperate ? Precisely the martial law administration of General 
Tikka Khan, whose troops deliberately destroyed food stocks, burned down 
markets and drove away peasants from their villages, thereby ensuring that 
rice would not be sown. 

The same soldiers, acting under the same military command, 
commandeered UNICEF jeeps for their own purpose, and crippled the long¬ 
term field study on which the cholera research laboratory was engaged by 
seizing the riverboats the doctors used for visiting their villages. 

Similarly, the task set for the U.N. Group of "rehabilitating homes and 
shelter" is complicated by the policy followed from March 25 to the present 
day by the Pakistani Army. Not only have the soldiers razed thousands of 
village and town dwellings but they have in numerous instances incited non- 
Bengalis or other collaborators to take over the houses and belongings of 
Hindus, Christians, Awami Leaguers, and intellectuals driven from their 
homes. Yet another aim of the U.N. "technical assistance," is to "help restore 
confidence in the East Pakistani administration"! « 




, But the most revealing of all the jobs assigned to the U. N. experts is 
their responsibility to "help Pakistan restore communications and remobilize 
the province's private fleet of 40,000 river boats and 10,000 trucks." It is 
precisely in the cutting of transport lines that the Bengali guerrillas have 
begun to score notable successes. Striking from their sanctuaries across the 
Indian border, from their tiny "liberated" enclaves, from the jungly-fastnesses 
of the delta, they have disrupted rail traffic, blown up road bridges, sunk river 
boats, blocked off channels, destroyed boat-repair yards. Transport is the 
lifeblood of the Army's occupation of East Bengal If the Bangladesh 
Liberation Army can deny the West Pakistanis their lines of communication, 
they can eventually drive them out. 

To the extent that the United States, acting in the name of a United 
Nations relief project, can restore the lines of communication, the grip of the 
Pakistan Army on East Bengal can be prolonged. 

While the proposed rehabilitation team is carefully characterized as 
"international" and "under U.N. sponsorship," the preeminent role of the 
United states Stands out clearly. The United States has offered to contribute 
an initial $1 million to help the group organize and fly necessary equipment 
to Dacca. Radios and other items have been prepared for dispatch by air once 
the Pakistani Government's formal approval is received by the United States 
Agency for International Development. The agency had several hundreds of 
employees on its roster in East Bengal. A considerable number of the 
Americans were evacuated in March and April, on the ground that the United 
States Government could not guarantee their personal safety under the 
Pakistan Army occupation. 

That the United States has been able to persuade President Yahya Khan 
to accept its proposal is explained by the circumstance that in recent years the 
U.S. has forked over almost half of the $450 million a year of economic aid 
pumped into Pakistan by the so called "consortium" of loan-giving countries. 
Here the argument comes full circle. American action to shore up the 
unpopular ruling junta in Pakistan by massive injections of economic and 
military assistance ever since 1951, is jutstified ex post facto. 

The mission dreamed up by the United States‘Government may serve to 
strengthen temporarily the Pakistan Army. In this case, the chances for 
restoring genuine order in East Bengal would be set back. No real relief and 
rehabilitation activities can be undertaken until the West Pakistan army 
withdraws from East Bangal, and the Bengalis become masters of their own 
destiny. 

[Alice Thomyer is lecturer our India at the University Paris VII and 
author of many studies on the Indian subcontinent. She was at Dacca until 
March 19, 1971.] 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, AUGUST 19,1971 
We Can Help-But Without Arms 
A Total Solution, However, Is Not-Without Our Grasp 
By John Kenneth Galbraith 

Cambridge, Mass.-I have been relactant in these last months to speak to 
the political problems of East Bengal. All of us who have served in India are 
thought to be partisans of that country as doubtless on occasions we have 
been. 

Like Others I have wondered if political discussion might divert attention 
from the terribly urgent problem of helping to provide sustenance for the 
refugees. But such is the component of disaster in our Present policy that I 
feel compelled to stress a few of the fundamentals in this ghastly situation. 

In any considerations of the Bengal tragedy, four factors are controlling. 
I list them. 

The immediate aspects of the refugee problem are urgent and grave and 
every effort at alleviation must be made. But there can be on tolerable 
solution which does not allow these people to return to their home villages 
and land. That this vast number of people-approaching in total the number 
displaced by World War I-should remain indefinitely in camps or in the 
crowded adjacent provinces of India is so cruel as to be unthinkable. 

The refugees will return only to a peaceful and secure country. Both the 
overwhelming vote for autonomy earlier this year and the events since make 
it certain that East Pakistan cum East Bengal will only be peaceful if full 
autonomy and self-government are accorded to it. Continued administration 
from Islamabad will be under conditions of open or suppressed revolt and the 
refugees will not return. 

Autonomy and self-government are also wanted as the vote showed by 
the people who have not fled and, a most important point, autonomy and self- 
government of East Pakistan are essential for West Pakistan as well. By itself 
West Pakistan is a highly viable community with a higher potential for 
economic growth than India. As military rulers of the more numerous 
Bengalis and with the associated expenditure it will be ruined. What is worse 
the armed forces of West Pakistan and the Punjabis, Pathans and tfie other 




communities that comprise them will continue to be featured in the world 
press as cruel and oppressive men. They are anything but that but this is the 
reputation than any pacifying army, not excluding our own in Vietnam, 
invariably acquires. 

A military solution by India would further embitter relations between the 
two nations of the subcontinent. And it would be greatly disenchanting to all 
who, as friends of India, cherish the Gandhian dislike of such measures: 

The conclusion for American policy follows. 

It is to hope that the two great Islamic communities of the sub-continent 
can still find some relationship such as that between two parts of a 
commonwealth which will allow them to live is independent companionship. 
But there must be full autonomy and self-government for East Bengal. 
Accordingly no action of ours should encourage or seem to discourage 
military domination of the East by the West. 

This means no military assistance of any kind to West Pakistan. And it 
means that even small or symbolic assistance which seems to suggest support 
can be as damaging as substantial help. The foregoing factors also forbid any 
economic assistance so long as it could serve either directly or indirectly to 
pay for suppression of Bengali autonomy or independence. 

And no arcane strategy involving the Chinese can be a justification for a 
different policy. These considerations of course mean a continuation of an 
embargo on arms for India and a clearly expressed disapproval of any 
possible Indian military initiative. 

With all else, we must be completely generous in helping alleviate the 
suffering of the refugees. 

One of the clear lessons of these last years is that our power in the third 
world is limited. It is not, within our competence to "solve" the problem of 
East Bengal. But it is within our competence to be compassionate to urge (as 
evidently have the Soviets) against the use of force and above all to stop 
doing the wrong thing 

[John Kenneth Galbraith is a former U.S. Ambassador to India.] 
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THE WASHINGTON POST, AUGUST 19,1971 
PAKISTAN USING U.S. JETLINERS TO HELP MOVE MEN 

TO BENGAL 

Two jet airliners leased from an American company have been 
integrated into the Pakistani International Airlines fleet, which Pakistan's 
central government has been using to move troops and material in and out of 
its strifetorn province of Bengal, it was learned from official sources. 

The planes, both Boeing 707s, are under lease from World Airways, 
which describes itself as the largest U.S. charter airlines. It does half its 
business with the U.S. armed forces. 

The lease was arranged with the knowledge and explicit authorization of 
the State Department, the Commerce Department and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

According to American sources recently returned from East Pakistan 
both U.S. officials and private individuals-PIA jetliners are used to carry 
wounded troops out to West Pakistan and to bring in replacements. 

PIA, Pakistan's officials flag carrier, has seven of its own Boeing 707s, 
plus the two leased craft. The airline flies commercial routes between 
Prkistan's east and west wings, as well as extensive international routes. 

The two leased planes for which PIA is paying the Oakland Calif., based 
World Ariways $ 170,000 a month, have enabled the Pakistanis to continue 
commercial service as well as diverting other for military duty in the 
campaign to crush the Bangladesh independence movement. 

World Airways is under contract to the U.S. Military Airlift Command, 
and is a prime charter carrier of American troops to and from Vietnam. 

World Airways had U.S. military contracts for nearly $26 million last 
year and over $51 million in 1969, a company official said. 

The two planes which World provided to Pakistan in June were 
replacements for two similar 707s leased last summer. They are equipped to 
handle passengers as well as freight, according to CAB sources. 

PIA used the planes last summer to augment their normal commercial 
services. Application for renewal of the arrangement was made at about the 




beginning of June. The Commerce Department issued a new license on June 
18-nearly two months after the Pakistani army crackdown against the 
Bengalis. It was clear by them that the extra planes enabled the Pakistanis to 
use commercial liners for military transport. 

A Commerce Department source said the licenses were subject to 
revocation and that the leases would be invalid without licenses. 

As to whether the leased, American-owned planes wee being used by the; 
Pakistanis for military purposes, the company official said only that he is 
rersonably sure that they are not. 

He said American crewmen of other World Airways planes periodically 
meet Pakistani crewmen of the leased aircraft in various Asian countries. 
"They tell our people they don't fly troops," the official said. 

However, he added, "I an understand why they'd say that, no matter 
what." 

The Pakistani airline's as traffic rights entitle it to fly between East and 
West Pakistan, as well as overseas. A World official said that by flying the 
leased planes into a "war zone;" PIA would be breaking the terms of their 
contracts. 

"Whether East Pakistan is in fact a war zone I really couldn't say," he 
added. 

Two U.S. government sources who recently left Dacca, capital of East 
Pakistan, said they had seen armed Pakistani soldiers disembarking from PIA 
Boeing 707s and wounded troops being placed aboard. 

Neither was able to say whether the planes they saw were the leased 
aircraft. A World officer noted that the company's markings were removed 
and replaced by PIA identification. 

"But it’s really a moot point," one of the sources stated. "The fact is that 
because they've got those two American-owned planes they're able to divert 
jets from commercial use to military use, and no matter how you slice it, 
'we're helping them." 

A State Department source said the U.S. government viewed the deal "as 
a commercial matter." He said there were no U.S. government restrictions on 
the use of the planes. 

"We did not anticipate that these planes would be used for other then 
commercial purposes," the source said. "If we get other Information, we will 
have to re-examine the matter. But I don't know what, in fact, we'd do." 

-Lewis M. Simons 
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NEWSWEEK, AUGUST 23,1971 
THE VERY BEST OF FRIENDS 

When Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko flew into New Delhi last 
week, the local diplomatic corps hardly took notice. Some of the foreign 
envoys had been assured by Indian officials that nothing very exciting would 
come from the Gromyko visit, and many of them repaired to the northern hill 
stations to escape the sweltering summer heat and rain. But only a day after 
his arrival, Russia's No. I diplomatic troubleshooter made it plain that he had 
come to India's capital on urgent and momentous business. Seated at a 
flag-bedecked table in New Delhi's Foreign Ministry ; Gromyko 
triumphantly set his signature to a precedent-shattering, twenty-year treaty of 
peace, friendship and cooperation between the Soviet Union and India. 

On the face of it, the treaty was so vaguely worded that, as one Western 
analyst observed "it could mean practically anything." But the impact of 
document lay less in what it said than in what it implied. By entering into a 
formal agreement with another power, India took a long step away from its 
cherished policy of nonalignment. By coming down solidly in support of 
India Russia served up a warning to Pakistan against any rash moves (and 
thus, for the moment, seemed to reduce the threat of war between the 
subcontinent's bitter enemies). In doing this, however, Moscow openly 
declared its opposition to China, Pakistan's staunchest backer of late, and 
abruptly changed the balance of power in South Asia. In the same vein, the 
treaty reflected America's plummeting prestige and influence in the region at 
a time when many Indians have come to view Richard Noon and Henry 
Kissinger as arch-villains. And in the sense, that Indo-Soviet pact could be 
regarded as the most important diplomatic fallout so far from Washington's 
current courtship of Peking. 

Despite appearances, the treaty was not an instant creation, for Moscow 
.and Now Delhi had batted the idea around for at least two years. Until 
recently, however, neither government felt a pressing need to pursue the 
matter further. Then the outbreak of civil war in Pakistan this spring 
drastically altered the picture. As millions of Bengali refugees poured out of 
East Pakistan into India, and as border incidents mounted, relation between 
the two countries reached a flashpoint Reports circulated that the government 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, under mounting pressure from right- 


wingers in Parliament was on the verge of extending diplomatic relations to 
the Bangladesh rebels in East Pakistan, a move that Pakistani President 
Mohammed Yahya Khan warned would be tantamount to a declaration of 
war. In that emergency, interest in a Moscow-New Delhi agreement 
suddenly revived. And after secret negotiations in Moscow that lasted less 
than two weeks, Andrei Gromyko was on his way to New Delhi to do the 
honors. 

Much of the twelve-article treaty devoted itself to innocuous promises of 
technological cooperation and cultural exchanges. But the key passage, 
Article IX, pledged immediate "mutual consultations" in the event of hostile 
acts against the signatory countries by a third party (publicly, the signers 
insisted that they did not have any specific third party in mind, but hardly 
anyone doubted that the description was aimed directly at Pakistan and, just 
slightly less direcly, at China ). Despite its vague wording, the article 
strongly implied that the promised "consultations" would inevitably lead to 
arms aid. India, said one observer, "wanted to make certain that she would 
have a supply of guns and ammunition if a war came. 

Price: Bolstered by this reassuring prospect, India slipped into euphoric 
rejoicing. "This could be a new era for us," rhapsodized one Indian official 
"Japan became a great power because the Americans protected her and she 
didn't have to waste her resources on arming herself. The same might happen 
as we shelter under the Russian umbrella." But should that be so, will India's 
policy of nonalignment be the price ? Despite Mrs. Ganhi s public assurances 
that India's neutralist stance would not be affected by the new treaty, the fact 
remained that for the first time India and a major world power had come to 
an agreement on a treaty with distinct military overtones. "What is important 
is that India has always prided itself on being nonaligned," observed a 
Western diplomat in New Delhi. "And now that the Russians have made this 
breakthrough, they might get a lot more new friends around here." 

But clearly, Moscow is not interested solely in India's goodwill. As 
Gromyko himself suggested in a speech last week to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, China was a main reason for concluding the Indo-Soviet 
treaty. In the opinion of Western diplomats in Moscow, the Russians were 
taken aback at the Ping Pong diplomacy between China and the U.S., and 
they were shocked by President Nixon's plans to visit Peking. It meant that 
Vail bets were off in Asia, and it raised the prospect of Washington-Peking 
deals that could freeze out the Russians in a region that they have 
assiduously cultivated. Thus by going to India's side in its hour of need, the 
Russians made their bid to become the dominant power on the subcontinent. 



Such a move, moreover, will probably help the Soviets to expand their naval 
penetration into the Indian Ocean. 

Loser : With the Soviet Union the big winner last week, the U.S. was 
looking more and more like a loser. India was driven toward the Russian 
camp partly by the recent U.S. moves to improve its relations with China. 
Noting that Kissinger had stopped off in India last month before his secret 
mission to Peking, one New Delhi offcial complained: "We thought that he 
had come to the area to look at the gravest crisis this subcontinent has faced 
since independence. He listened carefully to what we said. But all the time 
he had China on his mind. Its very trip here was a ruse." 

In addition, continuing U.S*. aid and arms deliveries to Pakistan have 
stirred fury in India. "If you want to know why the treaty was signed," said 
all Indian diplomat in Moscow, "I'll tell you: the Americans drove us to it 
with their arms shipments." Indeed, India figures less importantly than 
Pakistan in current U.S. strategic calculations. But although the Nixon 
Administration has gone out of its way to stay on speaking terms with Yahya 
Khan, the Pakistani President is obviously not an attentive listener. 

Despite U.S. urging to postpone or forgo the trial of Bengali leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Yahya last week went ahead with a secret trial 
before a three man military court in a prison complex near the textile town of 
Lyallpur in southern Punjab. Yahya has already stated in public that Mujib is 
guilty of treason. "When the man who holds the post of President and chief 
martial-law administrator says that someone is guilty, you can hardly expect 
a group of army officers to find him innocent, remarked a Pakistani editor. It 
is widely assumed that the court will condemn Mujib to death, giving Yahya 
the option of letting the sentence stand or magninimously sparing his rival. 

But Mujib's sympathizers were not optimistic. "It would be reasonable 
not to execute this man to keep him around in case there's a change of heart," 
said a Western diplomat in Islamabad. "But it also would have been 
reasonable not to bring him to trial. And it would have been reasonable not 
to have arrested him in the first place. But this government has shown a 
remarkable ability for rejecting the logical, reasonable option, and it may 
very well do so again." 

Yahya’s course of action prompted one U.S. diplomat to fume: “Yahya is 
a goddam fool !” Still reportedly on order from the White House, the U.S. 
has decided to stick to its present course, come what may." We are the only 
Western government with any hope of influencing Yahya," argues one State 
Department official, "and frankly, I think we have a pretty sophisticated 
policy for a change." Then he added ruefully : "But it sure is halt! to live 
with." 
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77/E NEW TORE TIMES, SEPTEMBER 23,1971 
BENGALI REFUGEES SAY SOLDIERS CONTINUE TO KILL, LOOT 

AND BURN 
By Sydney H. Sehanberg 

Kutibari, India, September 21-The latest refugees from East Pakistan 
report that the Pakistani Army and its civilian collaborators are continuing to 
kill, loot and bum despite the central Government's public avowals that it is 
bent on restoring normalcy and winning the confidence of the Bengali people. 

The dozens of refugees interviewed by this correspondent today, all of 
whom fled into India from East Pakistan in the past week, describe the killing 
of civilians rape and other acts of repression by the soldiers, most of them 
West Pakistanis. 

As the refugees talked in their overcrowded, half-flooded camps in and 
around this Indian village about four miles from the border and 60 miles 
northeast of Calcutta, the sound of shelling could be heard from the frontier. 
It was impossible to tell whether the shells came from the Pakistani Army, 
the Indian border forces or the so-called liberation forces of Bangladesh 
(Bengal Nation), the name the Bengali separatist movement has given to East 
Pakistan since the attempt to repress the movement began in March. 

Most of the refugees interviewed came from the region of Faridpur,the 
family home of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, jailed leader of the Bengalis. 

Nearly All Are Hindus 

The refugees said that although general living conditions were very 
difficult in East Pakistan, they would have stayed had it not been for killings 
Nearly all the latest arrivals are Hindus, who said that the military regime still 
making the Hindu minority its particular target. 

They said the guerrillas were active in their areas and that the army 
carried out massive reprisals agiinst civilians after every gierrilla raid. 

Nira Pada Saba, a jute trader in Faridpur District told of a reprisal against 
a village near his that had sheltered and fed the guerrillas. Just before he fled 
five days ago, he related, the army stank the villager first shelling it and then 
burning the huts. 
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"Some of the villagers didn't run away fast enough," he said. The soldiers 
caught them, tied their hands and feet and threw them into the flames." 

There were about 5,000 people in the village, most of them Hindus, Mr. 
Saha said, and not a hut is left. 

Others Do 'Dirty Work’ 

According tQ the refugee, the army leaves much of the "Dirty work" to 
its civilian collaborators-the razakars, or home guards-it has armed and to the 
supporters of right wing religious political parties such as-the Moslem 
League and Jamat-E-Islami, which have usually backed the millitary regime. 

The collaborators act as intelligence agents and enforcers for the army, 
the refugees say, by pointing out homes and villages and people who have 
helped the guerrillas. Often, the refugees added, the collaborators make 
arrests at random and for no reason. 

"The razakars and the others come into a village and pick just any house;" 
said Dipak Kumar Biswas, a radio repair from Barisal District. Then they 
arrest whatever able bodied young man is in that house and hand him over to 
the army. We don't know what the army does to them. They never come 
back." 

The refugees said that despite reprisals and police-state activities, local 
people were continuing to provide food, shelter and information to 'the 
guerrillas. 

Makhan Lai Talukdar, a rice farmer, said he fled a few days ago after 
some razakars swooped down on the crowd gathered at the weekly bazaar 
and opened fire. Six people were killed, be said, and many wounded. 

Refugee Flow Goes On 

Mr. Talukdar crossed into India with his family of eight but had to leave 
his father behind in hiding because.he \9as too old to make the trek. 

About 15,000 people from his area fled to India after the bazar incident, 
Mr. Talukdar said. Some 20,000 to 30,000 refugees pour into India every day, 
joining the millions-the latest estimate is 8.6 million already here. 

The Pakistani President, Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, has urged the 
refugees to return promising them assistance, and he has offered amnesty to 
the guerrillas. 

The promises only evoke bitter laughter from the refugees. "We fled to 
save our lives," said Rajendra Das, another farmer. "They are still killing us. 
We will not go back untill there is complete in dependence." 

Though rice is somewhat ghort in the refugees areas, with the price up 40 
percent as a result, other foods are said to be plentiful. However many 
people are going hungry, the refugees said, because they lack money and 
jobs. 

Economic life has been badly disrupted since the army began its assault, 
particularly hard hit have been the farm laborers and those who d© menial 
labor on Government public works projects, most of which have been halted. 
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BALTIMORE SUN, SEPTEMBER 29,1971 
Editorial 

PAKISTAN INTERNAL 

Six months after the West Pakistan government and army struck out at 
East Pakistan, the effects of that action still felt, and grown worse. Now the 
chaos of Pakistan has been brought to the attention of the United Nations ; 
not as an item on the agenda but in the general debate as the statements of 
position with which the session of the General Assembly ordinarily open. 

They seldom open with so vehement an exchange of charges as those 
expressed on Monday between Swaran Singh, Indian Foreign Minister on the 
one side, and Agha Shahi and Mohammad Ali of Pakistan on the other. 
Swaran Singh's attack was bitter. He accused West Pakistan of having set off 
a reign of terror in East Bengal, which is East Pakistan, and of continuing its 
"deadly activitis", He called the-civilian government" lately set up in East 
Bengal a group of figure-heads, and West Pakistan's repeated proclamation 
of amnesty a fraud, since Mujibur Rahman, leader of the outlaw,d Awami 
League, and others elected to National Assembly in the voting, West Pakistan 
refused to accept, are On trial for treason. 

Agha Shahi's demand that Swaran Singh be ruled out of order, assigning 
it the internal affairs Of another country, was denied Mohammad Ali's more 
orderly reply in procedural terms was devoted to a charge that India has 
instigated and was abetting the East Bengalis in a "well planned military 
effort" to break up Pakistan. 

In this West Pakistan once again reveals the weakness of its case. It is true 
that after the events of March some in India were for open belligerency 
against Pakistan, and it is obviously true that in the subsequent months India 
has made contingency military plans. But to call India a conspirator in a 
revolt against the government is simply absurd. India is involved because it 
is in India that the refugees from the terror, now numbering some 8 million, 
have sought safety. 

This is why to India, and to many outside India, the situation is hardly an 
internal Pakistani affair and why the West Pakistan government, unless it 
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THE EVENING STAR WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 30,1971 * 
PAKISTANI CHAOS EDGES INDIA NEARER TO WAR 

By Crosby S. Noyes 

With each day that passes, the chances of reaching a political settlement 
between East and West Pakistan decrease and the danger of war between 
Pakistan and India grows. Despite the claims of the government in 
Islamabad, the military situation in East Pakistan is anything but under 
control. The repressive efforts of the army which began on Match 25 to crush 
the Bengali movement toward autonomy go on. Today, according to reports, 
whole villages are being systematically destroyed. And each time they are, 
other whole villages are abandoned, their inhabitants-joining the flood of 
refugees fleeting toward India. Again, despite the claims of West Pakistani 
officials, government administration in the eastern province has virtually 
ceased to exist In theory, an appointed civilian government has been installed 
for several weeks under the leadership of Dr. A. M. Malik. In fact, the army 
is the only authority that exists, with martial law in force throughout the 
whole country. 

Meanwhile, the guerrilla resistance movement is growing in size and 
effectiveness With India supplying sanctuary and support, the "Mukti Bahini' 
or Liberation Forces, of the Free Bengal movement are stepping up their 
harassment of government forces and inflicting growing casualties. Reprisals 
inflicted on unarmed civilians only make matters worse, creating now 
freedom fighters along with refugees. 

In India the situation is rapidly becoming intolerable. It is now estimated 
that more than 8 million East Pakistanis, most of them Hindus, are jammed 
into refugee camps along the border, adding enormously to the problems of 
India's normally unstable and rpstive eastern frontier region. The sheer 
number of these refuge, increasing at a rate of about 50,000 a week, imposes 
a hopeless burden in India. And with the possibility of wide-spread famine in 
East Pakistan, the refugees flood, if anything, is expected to increase in the 
months to come. 

Inevitably, the pressure on the Indian government to take some decisive 
action is building up. Until now. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has moved 
with restraint, carefully avoiding any move, such as the recognition of 





Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) that might provoke a third round of fighting 
between India and Pakistan. The Indians are confident enongh of their 
military capability if war with Pakistan should erupt: they believe they would 
win it and they also believe that the major powers with interests in the areh 
Russia, China and the United States- would have the good sense not to get 
involved. But when it comes to what might result from such a war-in either 
East or West Pakistan they are a good deal less confident, the Indians are 
taking no comfort in the clear signs of a deterioraning political situation in 
West Pakistan. The government in Islamabad, having failed to put down the 
Bengali rebellion with a quick, over-whelming show of military force, now 
seems very uncertain how to deal with the situation from here. Criticism of 
the military government of Mohammad Yahya Khan is increasing. And the 
leading civilian political figure in West Pakistan, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, is 
talking openly about the' possibility of a revolution or a coup d'etat against 
the military junta that runs the country. In this complicated and very 
dangerous situation, there is one man who conceivably could bring about a 
settlement which would be less than disastrous for the major parties 
concerned. He is Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, head of the now outlawed Awami 
League of East Pakistan, whose party won a clear majority in the country's 
national elections last December. 

Since the army crackdown on March 25. Sheikh Mujibur has been under 
arrest in West Pakistan. Charged with treason he has been tried in secret by a 
military court. The verdict which carries the threat of a death sentence, has 
not been announced. 

Sheikh Mujibur is believed to be the only Bengali leader, with his 
prestige and personal following, who might be able to reverse the ruinous 
trend toward chaos in East Pakistan. Even he would have great difficulty in 
selling any political solution to his followers that aimed at anything less than 
full independence. But without him, no solution is even conceivable. 

It is doubtful, to be sure, that the government of West Pakistan is 
rational enough at this point to acquit the Sheikh of the charges against him 
and enter into serious negotiations. The eseatial thing is that the possibility 
should not be fore-closed by the conviction and possible execution of the 
Bengali leader. The United States, which has continued to supply aid to 
Pakistan in the hope of exerting some restraining influence on the 
government in Islamabad, should use whatever leverage it has to prevent that 
ultimate tragedy. 
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THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS, OCTOBER 2,1911 

Editorial 

THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 

By now, the world has a clear picture of the Pakistani army's six-month 
campaign to crush the Bangal independence movement in East Pakistan. 

The picture is a genocidal horror: the murder of countless thousands of 
helpless Bengalis, the burning of their villages, the fight of the incredible 
number of nine million starving refugees into neighbouring India. 

Not enough is known, however, of the devastating effect of the refugees 
on India, which, even before they came, was one of the poorest and most 
overpopulated countries on earth. 

A recent study by the World Bank says the refugees will cost India $700 
million in its 1971-72 fiscal year. Foreign nations have proposed $200 million 
in relief aid. Even if all is delivered-India, the innocent bystander-will be out $ 
500 million this year and more in the future. 

India's own population grows by 13 million a year, and the $ 500 million 
loss is one fifth of its economic development programme, which is designed 
to provide food and work for these new people. 

The $ 500 million loss is also greater than the $ 400 million net in 
foreign aid for development that India will receive this year. These figures 
show the setback to India's economic progress that Pakistan has provoked. 

By the grimmest of ironies, Pakistan's military rulers have done more 
damage to enemy India by slaughtering part of their own people than if they had 
openly declared war on India, which they would lose. 

Bad as it is, India's situation is only getting worse. The Pakistani army 
continues its depredations, and close to one million refugees -famished, 
disease-ridden and exhausted-continue to pour into India each month. 

The so called civilized World is clearly unwilling to interfere with 
Pakistan's "sovereign right".to butcher its Bengalis. That being the shameful 
case, the international community should at least help India bear the burden 
unfairly thrust upon it. f 

What can be done ?To start with, the United States We United Nations, 
the* World Bank and other aid-giving agencies should halt all assistance to 
Pakistan-All of the withheld aid should be re-channelled to India. 

This would be a penalty for genocide and justice to those wjjo give refuge 
to its victims. 
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THE SUNDAY STAR (WASHINGTON) OCTOBER 3,1971 
IN INDIA, THEY'RE SAFE AND STAYING 
WILL THEY GO BACK OR STAY ? 

By John E. Frazer From New Delhi 

It is now six months since the first column of frightened refugees from 
East Pakistan trudged into India. After six months, said Indira in March, they 
will go back- “they must go back" 

But the reality now is different. The 8.3 million refugees, except for 
150,001) of them, are not going back, and they are unlikely to go back for 
another six months or far longer. 

In fact, still others are crossing by land and water into India at the current 
rate of 14,000 a day, as hunger, fear, and guerrilla warfare drive them out. 

Recently I watched from a rise of land in India overlooking a little river 
in East Pakistan as new arrivals came in. 

From a grassy marsh not 300 yards away, a long country boat moved on the 
water paddled by a Pakistani boatman. In the unpainted craft hud led a Hindu 
household of 10 or 12-women, children, two men, their clothes in tin trunks, few 
utensils dangling, and the saris of the women wet almost to the waist from 
walking in marshes while escaping. 

"We are not thinking of keeping a single one." Siddariha Sankar Ray, 
Union Minister for Education and West Bengal Affairs, had said in an 
interview a few days earlier in Calcutta. 

But that Hindu household and millions of other refugees lodged in thatched 
huts alongside verdant rice fields or in tents, shielded from rain 'by polyethylene 
sheets, are thinking otherwise ; they will stay. 

They are hardly comfortable ; they are packed in camps like sardiness : 
sanitation is deplorable. But they have enough to eat (except the protein- 
hungry babies and nursing mothers)-more food, actually, than 50 million 
Indians eat-and they are safe. 

This is really why they will stay : in India they are safe. 

But India scarcely dares to face the consequences of 8.3 million 
foreigners living indefinitely under such conditions. The money cost alone 





(though shared in part by the United States, the United Nations, and other 
sources) will be roughly $1 billion a year simply beyond India's resources. 
And government work almost everywhere in the four invaded states. West 
Bengal, Assam, Tripura and Meghalaya, has come to a halt. 

"Our 1971-72 development has not started at all;" said N.C. Gupta, chief 
secretary of the West Bengal government. "Everybody is working on the 
refugees." 

Sooner or later, therefore, India must make a hard choice. 

The first is to accept the stark, unwelcome fact that Pakistan has 
succeeded in forcing up on India some 8 million people, 90 percent of them 
Hindus that most of them will nevef go back, and like the Poles and the 
White Russians of years past in Europe, they had best be absorbed and 
dispersed throughout India's 28 states and federal territories. 

Publicly, India refuses even to entertain this solution. 

A second possibility is for India covertly to help the Mukti Bahini-the 
Liberation, Army to overthrow the Pakistan army in Eas.t Pakistan, establish 
an independent nation, and thus clear the way for the prompt return of the 
refugees. 

Again, publicly no one will state that this is India's objective. 
Nevertheless, signs are not wanting that India is turning to such a solution. 

It is an open secret that arms and training for the Mukti Bahini come, in 
part, from India. In New Delhi on September 3, prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
said that it is not possible for any power to crush or suppress the movement 
for Bangladesh (the Bengal nation). 

Private voices are bolder. Said R.K. Nehru, vice-chancellor of Allahabad 
University and former secretary-general of the Ministry of External Affairs, 
early this month, "the situation in Bangladesh provides an ideal opportunity 
for us to bring about a break-up of Pakistan." 

Naturally, Pakistan will not sit still for such an alternative. The greater the 
thrust of the Mukti Bahini. the greater the chance of a Vietnam-type 
guerrilla war, and the larger the influx of new refugees into India. 

There is still a third possibility. "I could see a settlement short of total 
independence," an official in India’s External Affairs Ministry, said quietly 
two months ago. 

Sometime, perhaps before chaos, it may come to this. But even then, will 
the refugees go back. At this point, no one knows. % 
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NEWSDAY, OCTOBER 10,1971 
WAR CLOUDS DARKEN PAKISTAN AND INDIA 

It has been nearly six months since civil war flared in Pakistan, and the 
results to date are a part of history : several hundred thousand Bengali 
civilians are dead, massive destruction and dislocation has taken place in 
East Pakistan and some 8 million refugees from that country ate posing an 
economic and physical drain on India. The threat of war between Pakistan 
and India is real. 

Pakistan has taken the matter to the United Nations General Assembly, 
pleading for the UN to agree to direct negotiations or talks under impartial 
auspices on the refugee problem, and it appears likely that the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Iran all will play a mediating role if the leaders of the 
two feuding countries cannot otherwise be brought together. 

Mahmud Ali, Pakistan's chief UN delegate, charged Wednesday that 
India already has been conducting a clandestine war against his country ; 
India returned the charge accusing Pakistan of shelling Indian border areas. 

Indian forces, he charged, had fired "nearly 1,000 shells" into border 
villages in the Sylhet district, killing 28 persons and wounding 13. And 
Indian frogmen, he added have been placing explosive charges on ships 
carrying food to East Pakistan, where he said 70 million persons were facing 
famine. 

In leveling his charges against India, which is faced now with the 
problem of Pakistani refugees, Ali did not comment on the role West 
Pakistan played in the crisis, except to defend the use of force to keep the 
divided Pakistani nation together 

East and West Pakistan, divided by 1,000 miles of Indian territory, were 
bound by a common Moslem religion when the country was given 
independence from Britain in 1947. But East Pakistanis, the majority of 
whom are Bengali, are ethnically different from West Pakistanis. And 
although more than half the 137 million population lives in East Pakistan, it 
is West Pakistan that has dominated the country's political life. And it is West 
Pakistan that has been fighting to put down an independence drive by the 
East's Awami League. 

That civil war, reportedly, of staggering butchery, has left Pakistan on the 





brink of economic and political ruin. And the resultant refuge problem 
imposed on India has created an incredible burden on that nation, which is 
troubled enough just caring for its ownrepressal masses. This is where Iran 
and possibly the U. S. and the Soviet Union, come in. • 

Pakistani President Yahya Khan made a recent one-day, trip to Teheran to 
seek the good office of shah Riza Pahlevi in mediating his dispute with 
Indian Prime Minister indira Gandhi who. Yahya said, has refused to meet 
with him. Some sources say the U. S. and Russia are already assisting Iran in 
efforts at mediating the squabble, and it is assumed that should Iran fall in its 
peacemaking role, it ,will fall to the big powers to try their own mediating 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, Yahya's government, in seeking to repress the independence 
struggle of East Pakistan's 75 million Bengalis, has several options, none of 
them good. 

It can continue its policy of repression, which most foreign observers 
believe is doomed to fail. It can cause, or be egged into, war with India-a war 
it almost surely would lose. Or it can about the hopelessness of its quest to 
refuse Bengali independence, thus discrediting its own army and angering 
West Pakistan's ethnic minorities. The only good alternative settling 
peacefully with the rival forces in East Pakistan-is considered by now 
impossible; too much blood has been spilled, too much anger has been 
exposed. 

Observers of the grim scene are speculating that, of all the options, the 
first is most likely to be followed by Yahya's government. The third is 
considered least likely. But the second, a war with India which would inflame 
the entire Asian subcontinent, is a real threat. Such a conflict could involve 
not only India and Pakistan, but the world powers lined up behind them. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 11,1971 
HORRORS OF EAST PAKISTAN TURNING HOPE 

INTO DESPAIR 
By Malcom M. Browne 

Dacca October 10-The horror of life in East Pakistan shows every sign of 
becoming permanently institutionalised, and most, if not all, the foreigners 
who came hoping to help are on the verge of despair. 

In particular, the chances of reversing the tide of millions of destitute 
refugees who have fled to India seem remote. Most governments consider the 
refugee problem the main catalyst in the atmosphere of war prevailing on the 
sub-continent. 

India charges that military terror in East Pakistan since the central 
government moved against the Bengali seperatists on March 25, has driven 
nine million refugees across her borders. Those people, the Indians say, are 
an intolerable drain on already vastly overtaxed economic resources and a 
force that could result in a political catastrophe or internal warfare. 

The New Delhi Government has hinted that as a last resort it might try to 
change the situation in East Pakistan by force to induce the refugees, whom 
Pakistan numbers at less than a third of the Indian figure, to leave India. 
Pakistan has hastened her own preparations for war. Major troop movements 
have' been reported here and in India in the past few weeks. 

The Soviet Union, China and the United States, among other nations, are 
deeply entangled in the tend. The United Nations and other international 
organisations have been working with great urgency to alleviate the misery 
and especially to prevent a war. 

Dozens of government have teams of experts, technicians and diplomats 
working in East Pakistan. The United Nations in East Pakistan Relief 
Operation alone has 75 officials here. 

There is some disagreement among the hundreds of foreign officials 
about the techniques by which the refugees could be repatmited. But there is 
apparent unanimity on one subject that East Pakistan should overcome its 
reputation as a place of endless horror and suffering. 

To that end many governments, including that of the United States, have 



pressed the Pakistani Government at Islamabad for fundamental changes in 
East Pakistan, among them these : 

No Real Progress Discerned 

The end of police and military terror directed against thousands-of 
political suspects and millions of non-Moslem members of ethnic and 
religious minorities. 

A reasonably representative government in Dacca, capable of restoring 
the faith of East Pakistans population in the future of democracy. 

A much more convincing effort by the central government to relieve the 
physical suffering wrought on East Pakistan's predominantly Bengali 
population by floor, cyclone and war in the last year. 

The consensus among the foreigners working here is that there has been 
no real progress in any of these areas. 

Whispered conversations with Beagalis still have to do largely with 
alleged atrocities by the occupation army, which is largely made up of West 
Pakistanis and is hated by most of the population. 

One tale that is widely believed and seems to come from many different 
sources is that 50 women picked up by the army in March and April and held 
in military brothels are not being released because they arc pregnant beyond 
the point at which abortions are possible. 

A Government spokesman denied the report and challenged any accuser 
to name the place where the women are supposed to be held. On the other 
hand, a number of Bengali gynaecologists are known to have been 
performing many abortions girls held at army installations and released. 

Two Of Three Released 

In a clandestine meeting elaborately arranged to elude military 
surveillance a Bengali farmer told this correspondent about one such 
experience. Talking with great reticence and glancing around in fear that he 
had been led into a police trap, he said. 

"The army came to the village on the night of April 1 One patrol led me 
away from my house to identify some thing, and when 1 got back I found my 
sister was missing. Another girl, the daughter of a neighbour was gone, and 
there was a Hindu family whoss girl was missing." 

"In the middle of May they released my sister and the neighbour's 
daughter, but the Hindu girl still gone. The two girls who came back are both 
pregnant and will have their babies. At the place were they were kept there 



wer$ 200 or 300 girls doing the someting. They had to wash clothing and to 
make love to soldiers two or three times a day". 

"My sister does not know where she was kept", the farmer added. 

Many Dacca residents, including foreigners tell of having seen young 
women taken away by military policemen without even identification check. 

Other people, obscure and prominent are also subject to arbitrary arrest 
although President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan proclained a general 
amnesty for political prisoners last month and his action was warmly 
applauded by foreign diplomats seeking political accommo dation in East 
Pakitan. The diplomats who now say that the amnestywas purely cosmetic, 
report that the Government not only has failed troy release any important 
prisoners but also has continued arresting politicians, professors, lawyers and 
others by the hundreds. 

According to a number of reports, some from foreign obesrvers, a 
number of persons under amnesty have been arrested and shot. 

The Most Prominent Prisoner 

The most prominent prisoner in Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, universally 
acknowledged as the political and spiritual leader of East Bengal. Sheikh 
Mujib's Awami League party won a sweeping election victory last December 
for National Assembly seats allocated to East Pakistan and he had been 
scheduled to become Prime Minister of all of Pakistan. 

Most diplomats and other foreigners believe that a resolution of the East 
Pakistani crisis can be found only if Sheikh Mujib is permitted to excercise 
the role of leadership in East Pakistan to which he was elected. But he 
remains a-prisoner undergoing a secret military trial and facing a possible 
death sentence. 

Members of his family while not accused of any crime are held as 
virtual prisoners here. 

Such political repression was extended not only to Awami League but to 
any politician or group likely to embarrass the military regime. 

The effect was dramatically underscored last week by a former chief of 
the Air Force, who decided to try running for public offiice in view of the 
government's announced intention of moving toward democratic processes. 

The officer, Mohammad Asghar Khan, a retired Air Marshal, is known 
throughout Pakistan as a patriot and political moderate. He commanded the 
Air force in 1965 during Pakistanis brief but bloody, war with India and has 
always insisted that Pakistan remain one country. 



Programme Was Censored 

Mr. Asghar Khan, a West Pakistani and a leader of the movement that 
brougit about the collapse of President Mohammad Ayub Khans government 
in 1968 offered a conciliatory programme calliig for major developmental 
efforts in East Pakistan and genuine political freedom for its people, but it has 
been completely censored. On Friday he announced that no candidate could 
run unless he could reach the public through the press, so he has withdrawn. 

"Today is a black day for the democracy in Pakistan", he said, "when 
even I, with a mild programme breaking martial Law regulations, am frozen 
out:' 

When the army occupied East Pakistan and banned the Awami League 
the election was in effect annulled. So me elected assemblymen were cleared 
by the army to take their seats bat most had fled to India or joined guerrillas. 

In July President Yahya Khan announced that bye-election would be held 
to fill the seats. Government approved candidate, and parties, most of them 
strongly rightwing and fundamentalist. Moslems and all heavily escorted by 
troops, have begun giving speeches in East Pakistan, and are reported on at 
length in the "CONTROLLED PRESS ".All have advocated a war to finish 
against miscreants and Indian agents-words invariably used by the 
Government to describe the Bengali guerrillas. 

Meanwhile the anguish of war continues in the contryside. The guerrillas 
are taking an increasing toll of the occupation army and medical circles report 
growing numbers of bodies of soldiers. The guerrillas are also said to be 
assassinating members of the local "peace committees", civillian groups made 
up mostly of non-Bengalis and assigned to carry out army administration of 
occupied areas. 

When troops or peace committees are attacked the army bums hemlets to 
the ground in reprisal, and local reports usually tell of heavy losses of life. 

In the prevailing circumstances according to most foreign observers 
stationed here, the refugee crisis and the other major problems are not 
susceptible of solution, however, much foreign assistance is poured in. It is 
susceptibly unlikely they say, that East Pakistan's Hindu minority, about 10 
percent of the March population of 75 million, will ever return in any 
number. 

The Hindus were particular targets of the soldiers. Hindu communities 
and shops burned out by the army stand deserted, their temples smashed. 

The Government have made it plain that Hinduism will no Ibnger be 
tolerated in East Pakistan; to reinforce the point the new civilian governor. Dr. A. 



M. Malik did not appoint a Hindu to his interim cabinet. 

Centres No Longer Visited 

A foreign relief worker, reflecting the failure of government's amnesty, 
said, "we no longer bother to visit the government's 60 or so refugee 
reception centres. It is obvious they are coming back in more than a tiny 
trickle-none in some areas". 

"At one place," he added "we discovered that the government had a staff 
of Professional refugees that they brought out whenever visitor came to show 
that something was going on". 

"The army authorities tell you there are 2,000 refugees at some camps, 
another expert related, 'you go there and find a handful of people wandering 
around, and under continued questioning the authorities agree-may be there 
are only 200" 

There are universal complaints that even in the matter of humanitarian 
relief the army has commandeered all available trucks, cars, motor-launches 
and boats-the only available means of moving food or supplies until foreign 
relief vehicles can be brought in. 

Blame put on India 

The government insists that all or most of the troubles would disappear 
if India would end her "provocations" and stop infiltrating men and arms into 
East Pakistan. 

The Pakistanis say India's warlike action are demonstarted by her 
unwillingness to allow United Nations of a military peace keeping force 
between East Pakistan and India through which refugees could move if they 
choose It seems unlikely that either country would agree to such a move. 

The pessimism among foreign observers are formidable. 

"There is really nothing anyone with any amount or money can do for 
East pakistan,' a relief expert commented. “It seems the population of the 
sub-continent doubles every generation, it will only get worse". 

My own feeling" he added "and I know lots of us share it, is that the 
outside world might just as well, pull out now AND LET THING HERE 
TAKE THEIR INEVITABLE COURSE". 
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BALTIMORE SUN, OCTOBER 15, 1971 
SENATE PANEL CUTS MILLIONS IN AID, 

PLANS TO SUSPEND PAKISTAN HELP 

Washington, Trimming millions of dollers in across-the-board cuts from 
president Nixon's foreign aid requests, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee agreed yesterday to suspend all assistance to Pakistan. 

The committee also remarked a special $85 million aid fund for Israel but 
postponed final work on the $35 billion authorization measure until the 
House votes next week on an end to war amendment. 

Individual members gave the data to newsmen. But Senator J. W. 
Fulbright CD., Ark.), the chairman, and committee aides refused to confirm 
figures until a final markup session, sometime next week. 

As related by senators, the committee voted 20 percent accross .the board 
cuts in the Military Assistance Program, in develoment loans and in 
supporting assistance. 

Senator Jacob Javits (R. N. Y.) reported the committee added an $85 
million supporting assistance loan for Israel after it had made its general cut. 

He and Senator Frank Church (D., Idaho) said the committee also voted 
a 15 percent reduction in funds for the Alliance for progress in Latin 
America. 

Church said the provision on pakistan would close down aid of every 
kind-military, economic, grants, loans and sales-until such time as the 
president certifies to congress that pakistan is co-operating in bringing peace 
to the Indian subcontinent and is allowing refugees now in India to return 
peacefully to their homes in East Pakistan. 

Mr. Church said the cutoff would apply to aid now in the pipeline to 
Pakistan as well as that schqfluled for the future. 

The Pakistan aid involvs $118 million for economic development 
assistance programs and $5 million in arms. 

The voting came a day after the committee voted to put a ceiling on aid 
to Cambodia, an action that the State Department said could*seriously 
threatn the ability of that southeast Asian nation to defend itself. 



Series of tie votes 

.Yesterday's action, cutting the U. S. military aid to other nation from 
$705 million to $565 million, was taken after efforts to reduce the program 
even further failed on a series of 6-to-6 tie votes. 

The tie breaker. Senator Clifford Case (R., N. J.), said the cut actually 
represented a "victory of sorts for the hawks.'. . 

"There were people who wanted to cut more," Mr. Case said. 

"I think this represented a moderate reaction to the feeling in the country, 
that were trying to do too much around the world," Mr. Case said. 

The percentage cut will force the pentagon to decide where to make the 
reductions in the list of foreign beneficiaries. 

The only exceptions will be a number of specific reductions made 
earlier by the committee. 

At the state Department, the press officer, Robert J. McCloskey, said the 
administration should not have its hands tied by congressionally imposed 
ceilings on aid funds or on the number of American officials in Cambodia. 

He was reacting to the committee vote Wednesday imposing a $350 
million limit on military and economic aid to Cambodia or this fiscal year. 

The committee also voted to limit the American civilian and military 
personnel in Cambodia to 200. 

Referring to a letter sent Wednesday to the Committee by the acting 
Secretar> of strate. John Irwin, Mr. McCloskey said the administration feels 
the minimum amount of aid neccessary is $330 million. 

This figure, Mr. McCloskey said, "is essential to help Cambodia 
consolidate its independence." 

Mr. McCloskey said Mr. Irwin pointed out in his letter that the president 
must retain as well his authority to provide more aid if an emergency arises. 

The pentagon had asked for the authorization of funds for military aid to 
a total of 46 nations. 
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WASHINGTON POST, OCTOBER 17.1971 
PAKISTANI PLIGHT ‘DESPERATE’ 

By Anthony Astrachan 

United Nations, October 16. There has been some Progress on 
humanitarian relief in the East Pakistan crisis but none on the political and 
military sides, according to U. N. sources, and the situation remains 
"desperate." 

Forty-seven speakers in the annual U. N. general debate that ended this 
week called for political reconciliation, but none moved to put the problem 
on the agenda of the General Assembly or the Security Council. 

U. N. officials suggested two causes. One was collective fatigue from 
involvement in Chinese representation, the Middle East conflict and other 
was fear of involvement in a great power conflict. Secretary General U Thant 
urged the security council to take action on this "potential threat to peace and 
security" last August. Private consulta tions showed soviet backing for India 
and American leanings toward Pakistan, and the council refused even to 
endorse Thant's expression of concern. 

India estimates that 9.3 million refugees had fled from East Pakistan to 
India as of October 1 1. Pakistan puts the refugee figure at 2 million. U. N. 
officials are reckoning relief supplies in terms of 6.5 to 8.5 million refugees, 
with thousands more crossing the border every day. 

According to diplomats here and foreigners in Dacca, prerequisites for 
the return of refugees are a representative government in Dacca, an end to 
police and military terror in East Pakistan, and more effective efforts by the 
Pakistan government to repair the damage of the ersis. 

The same sources say these prerequisites have not been met despite 
promises of amnesty and the revival of political life by president Yahya 
Khan. 

In these circumstances, the return of refugees is too small to be called a 
trickle, according to sources here. 

Observers here recently repeated fears that general sear would bceak out 
between the two countries. At the same time they point out that India has so 





far refused to do either of the things most likely to precipitate a war, perhaps 
because of restraint from the Soviet Union. It has refused to give de jure 
recognition to the Bangladesh government" in Calcutta on Indian soil, and it 
has refused to give the guerrillas the logistic support and air cover that would 
enable them to seize a piece of East Pakistan territory. 

The Indians have apparently armed and trained the guerrillas. The 
guerrillas mukti bahini have severed the main rail line in East Pakistan. Every 
week they blow up roads and bridges Frogmen have damaged foreign ships 
in East pakistan harbors and craft that ply the province’s waterways. 

This prevents relief supplies from reaching needy Pakistanis. The 
guerrillas have not attacked U. N personnel or facilities, but appear 
determined that relief activities should not appear to support the Pakistan 
government, according to U.N officials on the scene. Sine food is often 
distributed through schools, this may soon make local food and education 
authorities prime targets. 

U. N. reports emphasize the cooperation of the Pakistan government in 
relief programs. Yet when the U. N. East Pakistan Relief Operation 
(UNEPRO) wanted to bring portable radios in to make it possible to 
communicate with field agents and keep track of relief supplies, both civil 
and refused permission. They expressed fear that the mukti bahini would 
capture the radios. 

U. N. officials have had to take over transport dispatching and 
supervision of vechicle maintenance themselves, but UNEPRO has been able 
to put only 14 of the 90 U.N. personnel in East Pakistan permanently in the 
field. 

Martin Woolacott of the Manchester Guardian reported from Dacca that 

only 30 of the 100 trucks. UNEPRO had brought in to carry food had left the 
part of Chittagong because roads to most areas were not usable. He reported 
that only five out of 17 costal vessels and seven out of nine "minibulders" had 
arrived' but U.N. officials here claim all have reached East Pakistan. 

The Indian government insists it can manage its own relief efforts 
without foreign help-except for funds. U.N. officials report that in refugee 
camps they were allowed to visit food, and shelter materials were getting to the 
people* though sanitation was terrible. 

Officials are suspicious however, that things are worse in areas they were 
not allowed to visit. Some cite examples to show that the problems are the same 
in west Bengal as in East Pakistan. For instance, the Indians failed to provide 
the drivers and maintenance men promised to keep 1,000 U.N. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 17,1971 
THE GRIM FIGHT FOR BANGLADESH 

New Delhi-"If the Vietcong had been doing this well after six months, 
they would have considered it a remarkably good start" The foreign diplomat 
was talking about the Mukti Bahini (Liberation Forces), the Bengali 
insurgents who are fighting for the independence of East Pakistan, which 
they have named Bangladesh (Bengal nation). 

From a disorganized, confused band of freedom fighters that moved into 
action when the Pakistani Army struck in late March to try to crush the 
Bengali autonomy movement, the Mukti Bahini has become, if not a 
well-oiled fighting machine, at least a reasonably co-ordinated and more than 
reasonably effective guerrilla force. 

India has helped with arms training and sanctuary-and, clearly, without 
the Indian aid, the level of insurgent activity could never have reached its 
present pit. But the men and the motivation are East Pakistani, and, even if 
they were on their own, it is doubtful whether the Bengali resistance could be 
totally crashed by the troops from West Pakistan. 

An estimated 80,000 West Pakistani troops have been moved into East 
Pakistan, plus several thousand West Pakistani police. They have hastily 
trained about 10,000 non-Bengali home guards known as Razakars. 

Estimates of the number of Mukti Bahini pitted against this force range 
from 80,000 to 100,000; foreign observers think the lower number is 
probably the more realistic. The hard core of professional soldiers and same 
of these are not highly trained, consists of no more then 15,000-Bengalis who 
defected to the Bangladesh movement from the East Pakistan Rifles, a 
paramilitary border patrol force, and the East Bengal Regiment, a 
better-trained regular army unit. In addition an estimated 30,000 to 40000 
new recruits-mostly between the ages of 18 to 25 and mostly college students 
but including many village boys-have been trained. 

Many Bangladesh training camps and base areas are on the Indian side of 
the border, but a growing number of the Bengali troops have been operating 
from "liberated areas" just inside East Pakistan. These areas, though not 
large, have been expanding. 



- Some of the new recruits are being trained as regular troops and others as 
guerrillas. The letter adopt village dress and mix with the local population. 
There are many more volunteers, however, than the Mukti Bahini can absorb, 
primarily because of a shortage of weapons and a large number of boys 
simply mark time after getting their rudimentary basic training-which is 
hardly more than physical exercises and elementary driving. 

The Mukti Bahini s weapons are a moliey lot. There are some Stenguns, 
light machine guns and other automatic weapons, and many ancient 
single-shot rifles. The heaviest weapons in the around are light and medium 
mortars and not too many of them. These arms are of varying makes and age, 
some captured from the Pakistani troops and some-though far from enough, 
the Bengalis complian-provided by the Indians. 

Yet with all these problems the Mukti Bahini has effectively harassed the 
Pakiatani Army, pinned it down in some areas and stretched its lines thin all 
over East Pakistan. Reliable reports indicate that Pakistani casualties are 
increasing Tire guerrillas also continue to assassinate ,members of the local 
"peace committees;" made up of non Bengalis and other collaborators 
assigned to carry out administration of areas under army occupation. No 
figures are available on guerrilla casualties, but they are believed to be low. 
However, with every guerrilla raid, the army burns hamlets and kills villagers 
in reprisal. 

The guerrillas' greatest success has been their ability to reduce the army's 
mobility by keeping East Pakistan's communications system in 
chaos-blowing up bridges, roads and rail lines. Guerrilla frogmen have also 
damaged or sunk at least a dozen sea-going ships-including several foreign 
ones at anchor in harbors. Seven British shipping lines have suspended all 
traffic to East Pakistan. 

Although the Mukti Bahini is much better coordinated than it was six 
months ago, it is not a monolithic fighting force. Splinter groups have 
started operations on their own, including some. pro-Peking Communists. 
One group, led by non Communist militant students from Dacca, is said to 
have established a base in the Indian border state of Tripura with a band of 
1,500 men. still there is no sign at this point either of any serious division 
within the Bangladesh movement or of the movement swinging to the left. 

With the monsoon rains over, it is expected that both the Mukti Bahini 
and the Pakistan troops will step up their activities in East Pakistan. Heavily, 
guarded freight trains have been rail-into- Calcutta, carrying military 
supplies reportedly destined for the Mukti Bahini. This seems to indicate that 



the Indian Government has agreed to increase in arms aid to the guerrillas. 

But Mukti Bahini commanders, straining at the bite continue to press for 
even more-Indian logistic support and air cover for a frontal offensive to 
seize a sizable piece of East Pakistan, where the Banngladesh Government, 
now based in Calcutta, could be established. The Indians, have, so far balked, 
because they feel this would immediately provoke a general war with 
Pakistan. The Bangladesh leaders argue that for all the efectiveness of 
gurrrilla warfare, its hit-and-run nature will eventually sap the indipendence 
movement of popular support because of the pakistani reprisals against the 
civilian population. 

"We will lose the sympathy of many villagers," said one high Bengali 
officer. "They tell us if you want our support you must come in full force and 
stay and protect us." 


-Sydeny H. Schanberg 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 19,1971 
U.S. URGING INDIA AND PAKISTAN TO SHOW RESTRAINT 

AT FRONTIERS 
PREVENTIVE DIPLOMACY’ 

By Bernard Gwerlzmam 

Special To The New York Times 

Washington, October, 18-The United States expressed concern today 
over the heightened tensions and built-up of opposing forces along the 
Indian-Pakistani border. 

Charles W. Bray 3d, a State Department spokesman, said that the United 
States was urging both India and Pakistan to show restraint in the situation 
and was practicing "a form of preventive diplomacy" with other nations as 
well. 

Among the nations reached by American diplomats, officials said, were 
the Soviet Union, France and Britain. 

The United States Government acted a day after it was reported that the 
President of Pakistan Agha Modammad Yahya Khan, had proposed that 
forces be withdrawn from both sides of the borders between his country and 
India. 

According to the official Associated Press of Pakistan, President Yahya 
Khan offered to pull his troops back from defensive positions along the 
borders if India would withdraw her forces and cease what he termed 
infiltration and other hostile acts. Pakistan has accused the Indians of 
assisting the Bengili separatist guerrillas in Fast Pakistan. 

The report said that the Pakistani leader made his proposal during a 
meeting in Iran last week with the Soviet president, Nikolai V. Podgorny. 

Through the officials in the Washington refused to disclose the size of the 
military buildings along India with East and West Pakistan, they indicated 
that they were sizable and exacerbated the situation. 

"We’ve been concerned over the reports of heightened tensions in the 
subcontinent including what appears to be build-up of forces on both sides in 
the border area” Mr. Bray said. 





"We have been and continue to be in touch with both Governments With 
a view to urging restraint by both sides in the situation.” “He said We are also 
in touch with other Governments on this matter as well.” 

Yahya's Poprosal Underlined 

Mr. Bray, indicating that the United States had no specific peace plan for 
the area, said that "we would support any measures that would have the effect 
of reducing tensions. 

The other officials drew attention to the report of President Yahya Khan's 
withdrawal proposal 

They also noted a statement attributed to the Indians Defense Minister, 
Jagjivan Ram, who said that if India were attacked, she would not withdraw 
from any Pakistani territory her army occupied. 

“If war is thrust on us by the Pakistani military junta, our forces will 
march forward and occupy their cities, and this time we will not withdraw 
from the occupied territory come what may,” Mr. Ram was quoted as saying. 

Asserting that India would not pull back from the border until the dispute 
in Cast Pakistan had been resolved, he said. 

"India will not submit to world pressure in this regard." 

Spokesmen on both sides have warned of the possibility of war growing 
out of the Pakistani efforts to crush the autonomy Government. 

Millions of refugees have crossed into north -eastern India and put strains 
on her resources. So far the Indian Government has refrained from giving 
formal recognition to the East Pakistan secessionists-but Prime Minister 
Indira Ghandi is believed to be under heavy pressure from Hindu nationalists 
to do so. 
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BALTIMORE SUN, OCTOBER 19,1971 
TENSE IN ASIA 

We may hope that the appearance of tragic inevitability in relations 
between India and Pakistan will turn out to have been appearance only, and 
that the two nations will not again find themselves in a war neither wants add 
neither could profit from. But the signs do grow ominous, as New Delhi and 
Rawalpindi take measures of mounting military preparation they feet to be 
required by the circumstances. 

India does not want war because war would add new cost and new human 
suffering to a burden of both already almost intolerable. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi's statement (to visitor Tito of Yugoslavia) that Indira does not 
want war but still must be prepared to defend itself is not only the official but 
also the real position, though it must be 'noted that the 1 re some in India 
who think war cannot be avoided and since unavoidab' -hould be sought, 
This view is hardly tempered by the remark of Jagjivan Ram, the Indian 
defense minister, that "it war is thrust upon us by the Pak lan military junta, 
our forces will march forward and occupy those cities (Sialkot and Lahore, 
near the western frontier) and this time we will not withdraw from the 
occupied Pakistan territory, come what may." 

In any case, Mr. 'Ram said, Indian forces would remain on the western 
and eastern borders so long as Bangladesh or East Bengal is threatened. This 
comes to the heart of the real cause of today's tension, the brutal West 
Pakistani suppression of East Pakistan last March, and raises the central 
present problem, the existence in India of some 9 million refugees, with 
others arriving at a reported rate of 40,000 a day. 

India insists that Pakistan is obligated to reach a political settlement 
under which the refugees could safely return. Any such settlement is remote. 
For one thing only, the great majority of the refugees are Bengali Hindus and 
it is more than possible that the West Pakistan regime considers their 
departure good riddance. Nor does a tone of compromising very 
convincingly in the offer of President Yahya Khan of Pakistan to withdraw 
Pakistani forces from positions along the borders if India whithdraws its own 
forces and ceases infiltration and other hostile acts : the hostile acts 
obviously to be judged by West Pakistan. 





For its part Pakistan cannot want war. Even should war come before 
winter seals off the Himalayas, thus giving India the additional worry of 
frontiers with China, the leaders of Pakistan must know how superior 
militarily India is, and how good a chance it; troops would actually have of 
seizing and won holding Lahore, the great city of West Pakistan, actual and 
symbolic. The fall of Lahore would be simple disaster. Only in desperation 
could West Pakistan be willing to invite that. 

At a guess the prospects are that war will not come now; but the build up 
of military postures, and the increasingly belligerent temper of too much talk 
on both sides, are creating an atmosphere in which war by accident is 
impossible to rule out 
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NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 20, 1971 
THE CRUELEST CUT 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee today begins final action in its 
task of "marking up" the foreign aid authorization bill-a hatchet job that 
might more appropriately be described as cutting down foreign aid. The 
committee already has chopped 25 percent from the Administration's 53.3- 
billion military .and economic assistance request. 

The cruelest cut of all is a provision in the tentative committee bill which 
would, in effect, take nearly 10 percent more out of total funds available for 
foreign aid in the current fiscal year. This is a requirement that $250 million 
in emergency relief for Paksitani refugees requested by the President after 
submission of the regular aid bill, be deducted from other foreign assistance 
programs. 

Congress has good reason to be angry and alarmed over the 
Administration's handling or the Pakistani situation. There are good grounds 
for another committee amendment which orders suspension of military and 
development aid to the Government of Pakistan pending resolation of the 
political crisis in East Pakistan and return of the refugees. 

But the humanitarian needs created by the unprecedented flow of 9 
million Bengali refugees into India and by the ravages of internal strife in 
East Pakistan transcend politics. This extraordinary human tragedy demands 
an extraordinary response from all nations. 'The American response should 
be straightforward and generous. It should not be compromised by this 
insidious linkag with the on-going quarrel between Congress and the 
Administration over the dimensions and directions of long term foreign, aid. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 20, 1971 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN ARMIES CONFRONT EACH 
OTHER ALONG BORDERS 
-By Sydney H. Schanberg 

Special To The NewYork Times 

New Delhi, October 19-The armies of India and Pakistan now 
confronting each other song their borders. Most Western diplomats here are 
inclined to believe that, at least in West Pakistan, the Pakistani troops moved 
up first and that the Indians moved in response. 

According to high Indian sources, the build up in West Pakistan began 
last month, and by last Thursday virtually all the infantry and armored 
divisions in West Pakistan were at or within striking distance of the border. 

Some border area canals have been flooded as barriers and Pakistani 
civilians have evacuated several border areas-some on orders from the army 
and others on their own, out of panic the sources say. 

Some of the heaviest troop concentration are reported to be at points 
where the Pakistanis crossed the Indian border in the three-week war over 
kashmir in 1965. 

The border areas of East Pakistan, where it is believed there are four or 
five divisions have also reportedly been strengthened. 

The Indians are also said to have four or five divisions along their side of 
the border. President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan of Pakistan has charged 
that the Indians have eight divisions there. 

In addition, the Pakistani troops in fast Pakistan also have to core with the 
increasingly effective Bengali guerrilla, of the independence movement, who 
are receiving arms, training and sanctuary in India. 

An estimated total of nine and a half million East Pakistani have fled to 
India since the Pakistan army moved in March and crush the Bengali 
separation movement. 

India is believed to have positioned 12 or 13 division on the border with 
West Pakistan about 1,000 miles from East Pakistan. 




Here in new Delhi, no war hysteria or penic is evident, put some families 
are moving out of border towns have begun civil defense cxcercises 
including blackouts. 

Indian sources would not disclose the number of troops at the border 
except 10 say that, "we ate strong than they are." The sources said the Indian 
movement to the border was either complete or virtually complete. 

"We're prettey well set now," one key official said. 

An Indian source said that" We had a tremendous fright." on the night of 
October 14, after a report had been received during the day that Pakistanis 
would attack on the west that night. 

"The General staff stayed up all night the source said. The report may 
have been planted or the Pakistanis might have changed the plans. We're 
getting a little more sleep now, but the situation is such that any night could 
be the night." 

The Indian sources indicated that the Government was movirtg toward a 
harder stand against what they described as paktstani border "Provocation;" 
such as shellings and mines laid in Indian territory. 

"We've shown great presence but there's a great pressure building in the 
Government firm counteraction," one official said. 

Asked if this counteraction might include pursuing Pakistani troops 
across the border, and if this could result in full scale hostilities, he said If it 
does, we will have to face the consequences;'. 

At a heavily attended news conference this morning, prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was asked about the urgings of the great powers for restraint. 

"It seems very simple and plausible to say Pakistan troop; will withdraw 
' she said. "But Pakistan has been escalating the situation -by putting troops 
all along the border by their hate-India campaign and by their call for a War 
of Jihad (holy war). This is not a one sided matter. You cannot shake hands 
wtith a clenched fist". 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES, OCTOBER 21,1971 
INDIA REFUSES PULLBACK 
Premier Cites ‘Atrocities’ in East Pakistan 
By wtlliam J. Drummond 

New Delhi, October 19-prime Minister Indira Gandhi said today that 
India would hot reduce its border military buildup until the Pakistan army 
stopped its "atrocities" in East Pakistan. 

In her first formal press conference since last March, when civil strife 
broke out in East Pakistan, Mrs. Gandhi told more then 100 newsmen that 
she opposed direct talks with Pakistan on the subject of a border troop 
withdrawal or the return of the 9 million refugees to their homes. 

Mrs. Gandhi's stand opened no avenue for a reduction in the buildup on 
the border and the bristling confrontation between Indian and Pakistani 
armed forces. 

Pakistani President Yahya Khan reportedly offered to reduce his forces if 
India would do the same and also "cease infiltration and other hostile acts." 

Although Mrs. Gandhi described the border situation as "grave," she said 
her plans to go abroad on October 24 still stand. "The country is perfectly 
safe in the hands of the army and, I might say,the Indian people themselves," 
the said. 

She is scheduled to tour Western Europe and the United States, arriving 
in Washington November 4. 

The prime minister said she was opposed to any third-party, mediation 
efforts between India and Pakistan. "On what subject will any country 
mediate ?" she asked. There have been indications that Soviet President 
Podgomy, was making efforts to cool the crisis between the two neighbors. 

Asked what conditions Pakistan would have to meet before India would 
agree to pull back some of its forces from the frontiers, Mrs. Gandhi replied. 

"First, the West Pakistani soldiers would have to stop their atrocities in 
Bangladesh." * 

Second, she said, Pakistan would have to create conditions where freely 


elected representatives would take office. She added that the results of tne 
elections held last December, in which Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami 
League won a majority, "cannot be ignored in a solution. 

Mujibur is a captive of Pakistani army and has reportedly been standing 
a secret trial. His militant followers have been waging guerrilla warfare 
against the West Pakistani troops since the army cracked down in East 
Pakistan on March 25. 

Mrs. Gandhi said the guerrilla forces had the support of the "entire 
Population of Bangladesh." She regularly employed the term "Bangladesh" 
(Bengal Nation), which the rebels have applied to East Pakistan. 

She claimed that India was involved in the crisis as a "side effect" and 
that 13 percent of the East Pakistani population was now living on Indian soil 
as a result of this. Therefore, she said, India could not provide a solution to 
getting the refuges back home. 

"The problem is between the Pakistani military regime and the elected 
representatives of Bangladesh. A solution must satisfy the people of 
Bangladesh and the representatives they elected not so long age," said the 
prime minister. Despite Mrs. Gandhi's efforts to remove India from 
involvement, it has been wisely reported that the guerrilla forces operating in 
East Pakistan are supplied from India and receive sanctuary there. 

Meanwhile, the commander of the Pakistani air force threatened to take 
"appropriate action" if indian planes "continue to violate Pakistan's air 
space," AP reported. 

An air force spokesmen said Air Marshal A. Rahim khan made the 
statement in a message to the head of the Indian air force. Rahim claimed an 
Indian air force Canberra crossed into West Pakistan territory at 
Bahawalttagar, about four miles iTiside Pakistan, on Saturday. The area is 
near the Rajasthan desert where both sides have stepped up troop buildups. 

According to the statement the air force chief said India had been 
violating airspace for some time in East and West Pakistan but "such 
violations have become more frequent deliberate and provocative." 
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77/E WASHINGTON POST OCTOBER 21,1971 

Editorial 

THREAT TO PEACE 

It was an appeal rendered grotesque by the twin facts that one side, 
Pakistan is almost entirely responsible for the threat to the peace, and the 
United States is a partism of that side with arms supplies, political support, 
relief and so on. The danger to oeace on the subcontinent does not lie in the 
traditional differences between India and Pakistan, but in Pakistan's policy of 
exporting an internal political problem in the form of refugees-into India. 
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77/£ WASHINGTON POST, OCTOBER 21,1971 
WITHDRAWAL WON'T SETTLE ISSUE : INDIA 

Reuter 

New Delhi, October 20-India has told the United States that a 
withdrawal of troops from the India-Pakistan borders will not settle the East 
Pakistan problem, an official spokesman said here today. 

He said that the United States had not made any specific proposals, but 
that several ideas suggesting a pull back by both countries six miles from the 
frontier had been floated around. 

It was not a question of accepting or rejecting these ideas, he said, but of 
understanding that the root of the present tension was the East Pakistan issue. 
This issue, he continued, has to be settled between the military rulers in 
Islamabad, the Pakistani capital, and the elected leaders of East Pakistan, 
most of whom were members of the banned Awami League led by the 
imprisoned Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

The spokesman said at a press briefing that neithert he United States nor 
the Soviet Union had offered good offices or mediation in the situation. 

India expected the international community to put pressure on President 
Yahya Khan to create conditions which would enable the East Pakistan 
refugees in India to return, the spokesman said. 

If that were not done, he added, than India reserved the right to take 
necessary action to send them back. But the spokesman reaffirmed that India 
would do nothing to provoke a war with Pakistan. 

Earlier today in a joint communique issued after a four day visit by 
President Tito. India and Yugoslavia warned that the East Pakistan situation 
"as likely to be aggravated if a solution were not soon found. 

They had agreed on the need for a political settlement to the problem 
which was in itself a source of instability and tension, the communique said. 

Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi had said the unconditional 
release from prison of Shehik Mijbur v/as a prerequsite to a sattelement. 
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NEWS WEEK, OCTOBER 25,1971 
AVOIDING DISASTER IN SOUTH ASIA 
By William P. Bundy 

The sheer horror of the Pakistan reign of terror in East Bengal and of the 
resulting refugee situation in India has been almost obsessive in recent 
months. It has, perhaps for others besides myself, drowned out real efforts to 
think through the future there. But such efforts are vital. For the next three 
months are absolutely critical: they are, in fact, likely to decide whether the 
horror can be brought under control and whether the even worse horror of 
outright war between India and pakistan can be averted. 

But critical in what ways? And what do we do- "We" being the nations 
of the world, but, above all, the U. S. ? 

The minimum objective is clear enough. A political situation which will 
stop and in time, reverse the refugee flow must be one that minimally 
satisfies the aspirations of the bulk of the people of East Bengal. Whether 
defined in practical or moral terms, this means at the very least bringing back 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and granting East Pakistan a far higher degree of 
autonomy than any West Pakistan leader, military or civilian, has yet 
visualised. Very likely it means an independent Bangladesh in time, but to 
attempt this at one bite would be to trigger a renewed blood bath, one cannot 
strike final solutions while passions are as hot as they are now. Time and a 
reducation of pressures on all three parties-the Pakistan Government, India 
and the Awami League leaders of East Bengal are vital elements. 

Build Up Of Pressures 

The measure of the crisis, however, is that time is now running against all 
three primary parties, and the pressures, far from being reduced, are builling 
up. In addition to the L ial of Mujibur Rahman himself, at least three fuses are 
lit and running, any one of which<could explode in the critical three months. 
One is the distribution of food within East Bengal. A second, closely related, 
is the peace of activity of the India-supported guerrilla movement there, the 
Mukti Bahini or Liberation Army. 

A third fuse, set for perhap s eight to twelve month is the economic 
situation in West Pakistan, which is heavily dependent on foreign aid. 





Beyond all this, and in the longer run perhaps the most ominous threat of all 
is the effect of the crisis on Indian economic development. Mrs Gandhi's 
triumphant election last March seemed a last chance for India to get on top* 
of its problems. And renewing India's forward progress is critical to the 
survival of a united India. 

Let us take the four problems posed by the Bengal situation in order. 
Barely adequate food supplies-about half of them contributed by the U.S. - 
are now being delivered in East Bengal. The question is distribution, and 
whether politics will come ahead of feeding people, either though the West 
Pakistan military forces not acting fairly or through interference by the 
guerrillas. Belatedly perhaps, outside nations have done the right things and 
now one can only pray that widespread famine can be avoided till the new 
rice crop in late December. 

Guerrilla Threat 

The same is true of the guerrilla movement But India's support of the 
guerrillas and its resulting passionate rejection of U. N. observers to its 
refugee camps are understandable parts of a policy under which Mrs. Gandhi 
has so far courageously resisted pressures for outright war. But there is an 
element here of the same SCHADE \ FREUDE-that rejoicing in trouble and 
exploiting it-that Indians themselves so deeply resented from Pakistan when 
India was beset by China in 1962 and 1963. Moreover, readers of Neville 
Maxwell's brilliant book describing Indian border actions before that conflict 
will be aware that Indian military and, quasi-military actions can be both 
tough and well-concealed, and like other people's, take on a momentum of 
their own. Mrs. Gandhi may not have anything like full control of the 
guerrillas, nor indeed do the guerrillas will become progressively more 
extreme and out of control-and neither can hold back in Part for this very 
reason. 

Thus the East Bengal situation is in large part beyond the reach of further 
help from outside. If, but only if, both Pakistani and Indian authorities exert 
a great deal of restraint, the situation may remain barely tolerable. 

The real question is whether outside nations can help both nations to act 
with restraint. In the case of Pakistan, the United States may have retained 
some leverage by not blocking small scale military deliveries, arranged 
before March 25 but the price in Indian American relations has been fearful 
and the impact of American efforts to moderate Pakistani behaviour has not 
been visible. (By definition, of course, it cannot be). 



The gut issue now is whether economic aid to West Pakistan 
willcontinue after the first of the year, when pipeline deliveries of 
commodity aid run out. Here there is a chance for the U.S. to do two things 
at once-get away from its exposed position of acting alone and transfer the 
effort to retain outside leverage in Pakistan to the economic rather than the 
military sphere. The vehicle would be the World Bank consortium to aid 
Pakistan, and the sign of action a decision by the President to accept the 
upcoming Congressional ban on military deliveries. But at the same time, the 
President should override (as the bill permits) the accompanying ban on 
economic aid-solely to permit necessary commodity aid worked out by the 
bank. Perhaps the lesser point in all this is leverage on a dug-in Pakistan 
Government; the larger one is that two terrible wrongs-the horror in East 
Bengal and the refugee camps-do not justify a third : economic collapse in 
West Pakistan. 

The accompaniment to such renewed ban on economic aid to West 
Pakistan would then be a much larger effort than has yet. been ma'de to India 
to overcome the economic effects of the crisis. This year the refugees will 
cost India much more than its total net foreign aid : the loss must be made up 
by additional foreign aid on the order of at least $ 500 million, shared 
internationally. For without this, India, too cannot; act rationally-and may not 
even for long survive. 

In all this I have said nothing of the great-power aspect. For the moment 
the Soviet Union is exercising restraint, while China may be waiting to pick 
up the pieces of an extremist Bengal. The history of the fighting between 
India and China shows how conflict in South Asia rebounds to the benefit of 
the one-sided exploiter of tension rather than to those whose simple aim is to 
preserve India intact and Pakistan in a form that meets the desire of its 
peoples. 

Hard Alternatives 

The real stake is people, and more clearly than in most situations, the 
extraordinary hard, perhaps impossible, job of peace starts with people. 
Specifically, Congress must pass rapidly the $250 million pending 
supplemental appropriation for refugee help in both India and Pakistan. 
Then, as it should have been in the first place internationalised on a new and 
fnasive scale-first the problem must be by the World Bank groups for both 
India and Pakistan and then to include much greater constructive 
contributions from the Soviet Union. If thisis pie in the skyf then the 
alternative is, almost literally, the collapse of South Asia. With all 



deliberation, I am inclined to think this could be the worst crisis the world 
has faced since 1945. 


Letters-East Pakistan 

The four letters to the editor under the heading "The tragedy of Bengal" 
(Aug. 23) indicate that some unfortunate misconceptions may have been 
stimulated by your cover story of August 2. 

It is incorrect and unfair to accuse the U.S. of "condoning genocide" or 
of being "niggardly" in providing humanitarian aid to the victims of the 
recent events in East Pakistan. The U.S. has, on numerous occasions, 
expressed its deep concern for the victims of the tragic violence in East 
Pakistan, and it has taken the lead in response to a call by Secretary-General 
U. Thant for relief to both the refugees in India, and the needy people in in 
East Pakistan. Thus far the United States has committed about onequarter of 
a billion dollars for such humanitarian relief-far more than all other foreign 
countries put together-and the Administration has asked Congress for 
another quarter of a billion dollars. 

It is incorrect, as one letter implied, that the U S. has ’granted generous 
military aid to West Pakistan.' We have not provided any grant aid to Pakistan 
for any military. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, OCTOBER 26,1971 
CHANCE OF WAR 

The chance of war in South Asia arises from a great complexity of 
factors, two of which are particularly dangerous right now. One is an 
increased belligerence on the part of some in India who apparently think war 
is bound to come at some time, and so might as well come at a moment when 
Pakistan is strained, distraught and too weak to fight effectively. The other is 
that Pakistan, indeed strained, distraught and frustrated, and with its military 
attention and resources deeply committed to the effort of trying to maintain 
the suppression of East Pakistan, might resort to war in sheer desperation. 

Prime Minister Gandhi is not among the Indian hawks. Her own position 
remains firm but reasonable. On the eve of her departure on her current trip 
to western Europe and the United States, to press the Indian case, she called 
on her countrymen to keep on exercising the restraint with which so far they 
had faced, in her word, the "challenge" of the crisis that has developed since 
last March 25, when the West Pakistani army struck in East Bengal. 

Her worries about the role of the United States are obvious. First and 
foremost is a seeming American attitude of cool impartiality, into which the 
continued shipment of American arms to Pakistan has somehow been 
rationalized in Washington. Then there is what India believes to be an 
underestimation in Washington of the economic and human burden the great 
wave of refugees from East Bengal has placed upon India; not to mention the 
political and communal perils the presence of the refugees presents. And it 
may be also that Mrs. Gandhi is troubled by Washington’s gesture of amity 
toward China, which is Pakistan's principal supporter. 

At the simplest, India's position is that the 'challenge;' and the crisis, 
stems directly from one thing, the refugees, and that the problem of the 
refugees is a direct result of the action of the Pakistan army in March. 
Without forgetting the complexities of the background to March, this is 
'undeniably' so; and it needs to be kept constantly in mind. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 27,1971 
PAKISTAN LISTS TOLL OF 78 MORE 
IN FIGHTING IN EASTERN REGION 
By MakolM W. Browne 

Special To The New York Times 

Karachi, Pakistan, October 26-Pakistan reported today that her army 
continued cropping up "Indian troops and agents" in the Kasba area of 
Comilla District in East Pakistan and asserted that 78 more bodies of 
"enemy" personnel had been found. 

The latest claim, in a communique, brought to 579 the number of the 
enemy said by Pakistan to have been killed in two days. 

The communique noting that India had said the Kasba area was under the 
control of the rebel Bengali forces, reiterated Pakistan's contention that all 
the territory in East Pakistan was under her control. 

Communiques, which do not mention Pakistani military casualties, use 
the phrase "Indian agents" to describe the Bengali guerrillas in East Pakistan 
fighting the Government. "Indian agents" are presumed to include villagers. 

Shelling Said to Go On 

The Government said that the shelling of border villages continued. 
While there is no doubt that shells fall on villages in East Pakistan, it is not 
always clear where they have come from. 

There are fairly frequent Pakistani Government reports that the district 
town of Comilla has been shelled by Indian artillery across the border, but an 
examination of the damage indicated that the shells had usually come from 
2-inch mortars, whose range is not sufficient for firing across the border: 

Since military operations against Bengali separatist began in East 
Pakistan last March, the Pakistan Army has systematically reduced Villages 
and other strong points. There have been artillery barrages and air strikes by 
American built and Soviet-built jet air craft. 

Monsoon flooding of East Pakistan's vast rice and jute fields has 
hampered the army Amphibious operations have been helped by 50 light 
assault boats provided by the United States for cyclone relief and 
appropriated by the army last March. 

The monsoon is nearly ended and Government troops will presumably 
have greater mobility now. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST OCTOBER 27,1971 
BENGAL BATTLE CLAIMS : NEW THREAT TO PEACE 
Conflicting Reports Abound In East Pakistan Warfare 

By Lee Leseaze 

Washington Post Foreign Services 

Chhatak, East Pakistan October 26-One of the longest and largest recent 
battles of the war in Pakistan was fought around this small border town two 
weeks ago. 

Like many other events during the Pakistan crisis, the Chhatak battel 
gave rise to conflicting reports from India and Pakistan which, as much as the 
actual fighting, keep alive the possibility that one nation will believe itself so 
wronged it will opt for a full-scale war with its neighbor. 

Hostility increased between the two nations after the Pakistani army 
moved in March to crush an independence movement by Bengalis in East 
Pakistan. Pakistan's western wine is dominated by Punjabis while the 
majority in East Pakistan, separated from the west by 1,000 miles of India, is 
Bengali, the same as the neighboring area in India. 

During the recent fighting around Chhatak India's national radio 
announced that East Bengal guerrillas, called Mukti Bahini, which have 
received support from India. 

A number of Pakistani soldiers listened to the broadcast as they rested in their 
Chhatak headquarters after the three day battle. One of them, Lt Col. Sarfraz 
Khan Malik, had been killed, the Indian radio said. 

The colonel, a blunt man who believes his government is being too 
lenient with East Pakistan Bengalis was not amused by the Indian broadcast, 

" Who can believe such liars'!" he asked. "It’s damn annoying. I had to 
telephone my wife in West Pakistan just to say that I’m still alive.” 

Although Pakistani trodps still hold Chhatak and the five miles of scrub 
fields between the town and India's border, the attack does not appear to have 
been a total failure. 

The guerrillas have been concentrating on economic targets throughout 
East Pakistan. Many rail lines are cut the army has kept toads open only by 




rapid rebuilding of blown bridges; power pylons and electric power stations 
have been sabotaged and factories have been burned. 

A principal target of the guerrilla attack here was the cement factory-the 
only one in East Pakistan a region of more than 70 million people. The 
factory is now closed. Roofs of several buildings in the factory grounds have 
been tom by artillery shells and some of the machinery is damaged. Most 
important, the factory's 500 workers fled during the attack and it is not 
certain how many are willing to return. 

A factory official insists that the plant will be in operation again within a 
week. But much of the office furniture stands piled on railway carriages. The 
managers, he tells a questioner, have decided to move their office to the 
district capital of Sylhet about 22 miles away. 

The official doubts this move will have any effect on the workers 
confidence, but an army Major is not pleased. "This is very bad. You must 
stay here," the Major says. There is an useasy silence and the conversation 
returns to details of the battle. 

Red Tape Expected 

The factory is a government industry, another observer points out. There 
will be reports of the damage and then there will be surveys and then 
revisions of the reports and requests for spare parts and finally someone will 
send for a Canadian or a Japanese expert, he predicts, " It will take at least 
six months." 

About 1000 Mukti Bahini took part in the attack on Chhatak, Pakistani 
officials say. The guerrillas moved across the border at night and took up 
positions on both sides of the Surma River which divides the town from the 
factory. 

At about eight a .m. on October 13 Indian artillery opened up and the 
guerrillas began to move against the small Pakistani garrison. The battle lasted 
two full davs and into the morning of the third with Pakistani reinforcements 
arriving from the district capital and artillary being rushed up from rear positions 
until a force of less than 300 men was able to cross the river under fire and push 
the guerrillas back into India. 

Body counts are no more exact here than elsewhere. Col Sarfraz says 
more than 250 guerrillas were killed. A high-ranking officer puts the figure 
at more than 150 while a third military source reports that about 100 
attacked died. All agree that fewer than 10 Pakistani soldiers were killed. 



Pakistani Charges 

Calculations from the known range of India's British-made field guns, the 
Pakistani command is convinced that Indian artillery moved about K)00 
yards into Pakistani territory during the Chattak battle. They also charge that 
Indian soldiers moved 5,000 years across the border to direct guerrilla 
Movements and provide mortar fire for the attackers. 

Local villagers saw the Indians well within Pakistan's territory, the 
officers say. They believe that India’s strategy is to use guerrillas at the 
frontline of assault in attempt to seize and held pockets of Pakistan, if any 
such attack is successful, the commanders explain, Indian army units will 
move into the pocket and once again provide close support for a second 
guerrilla push deeper into Pakistan. 

By staving in the rear and only providing covering fire and logistical 
help, the Indians avoid being captured or killed and, thus Pakistan cannot 
exhibit proof of intrusions, the officers say. 

Whether the offcers' accusations are true or not, they are a small part of 
the war on nerves India and Pakistan are conducting along their borders and 
in their capitals... 
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NEWS WEEK, NOVEMBER 1,1971 
THE SMELL OF WAR’ 

Across-the desolate Punjabi plains of West Pakistan, columns of 
rumbling tanks kicked up billowing dust clouds. And a thousand miles away, 
along the marshy India-East Pakistan border, the night time silence was 
shattered by the roar of artillery. Jn hundreds of India's cities and villages, 
reservists were mobilized and air force pilots were put on a two-minute alert, 
while throughout Pakistan thousands of "Crash India" stickers were plastered 
onto cars and houses. Everywhere in the subcontinent last week, the 
machinery of war was being set in motion. And though' alarmed diplomats in 
Moscow, London and Washington tried to find a formula for averting a 
pointless conflict between India and Pakistan, the two antagonistic 
governments kept playing their increasingly menacing game. "The smell of 
war is in the air," said a highranking Indian official. And indeed it was. 

Almost daily the movements of troops, tanks and heavy weapons 
increased until the armies of the two countries were almost gun barrel to gun 
barrel. Along India's border with West Pakistan, fifteen Indian divisions 
stood counterpoised against thirteen Pakistani divisions. Indian volunteer 
forces in border villages were quickly called on guard duty. In Kashmir, 
where Western intelligence sources said the Pakistanis were already 
infiltrating armed agents by the hundreds, two divisions were hurriedly 
dispatched to reinforce Indian positions. And in the east, an army of nearly 
80,000 Pakistanis lined up against an Indian force of equal size “All it would 
take,” said one diplomat in New Delhi, "is one phone call and there would be 
a war." 

The deliberate choice of war would be nothing new in the subcontinent. 
As recently as 1965, India and Pakistan fought a stalemated, 22-day battle for 
control of Kashmir. But while the two nations were of more or less equal 
military strength at that time, India now holds most of the trump cards. 
Although Pakistanis fleet of 60 sophisticated Mirage jets has a greater range 
than India's jets, India-due largely to a tremendous infusion of Soviet 
arms-has twice as many bombers and more than twice as many tanks 
Moreover, New Delhi can field 9,00000 soldiers to Pakistan's 450,000. This 
statistical imbalance has led Indian official to muse of quick victories and 
permanent conquest. Said Incian Defense Minister Jagjivan Ram : "If war is 





thrust upon us, our forces will march forward and occupy their cities. And 
this time we will not move from our occupied territory come what may*" 

The biggest advantage to India, however, is that most Pakistani troops are 
already fled down fighting the so-called Mukti Bahini guerrillas in East 
Pakistan. Since President Mohammed Yahya Khan launched an 
extermination campaign last April against the insurgent Bangladesh state- 
eventually forcing more than 9 million refugees to flood into India the 
Bengali guerrillas have built up a force of 50,000 men. Training largely in 
India where sympathy for the rebels runs high, the guerrillas have been 
highly successful in harassing government troops. And many Western 
analysts feel that the rebels' success is likely to continue. 

. "Yahya does not have enough troops there now to curb the guerrillas," 
said one observer. "And he can't add more without perilously weakening the 
very frontiers where the Indians are massed." 

Escape 

The fear in most capitals, however, is that both India and Pakistan may 
become so entrapped in belligerence that war will be the only way out. To 
head off that prospect, British diplomats approached Indian and Pakistani 
representatives at the United Nations while the Soviet union announced that 
a delegation led by Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin would fly to 
India for special talks. And in Washington, the Nixon Administration 
endorsed Yahya Khan's proposal that the two sides pull their forces back 
from the borders. India, however, was having none of that. Dismissing 
Yahya's offer as nothing but a ploy, Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
insisted, "You cannot shake hands with a clenched fist." 

Despite the lack of visible progress in quieting the tensions, many 
diplomats professed to see some hopeful signs that war could be avoided-at 
least during the next few weeks. To begin with, Mrs. Gandhi did not change 
her plans to leave early this week on a six nation tour. As one U.S. official 
noted, "It would seem unlikely the Indian Army would launch an attack in 
her absence." That left, of course, the possibility that Pakistan might fire the 
opening salvo. But U.S. officials thought that too was unlikely. "It would be 
a manifestation of madness," said one Washington observer. "They have 
everything to lose." Still relations between Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan 
leave never been characterized by an excess of rationality. And for that 
reason, no one was willing to foreclose the possibility of fighting "Logic tells 
you there shouldn’t be a war," said one diplomat in New Delhi "But you have 
to throw logic out the window when you talk about India and Pakistan." 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, NOVEMBER 2,1971 
BENGAL FIGHTING REPORTED INDIAN 
TROOPS TRY TO SILENCE 
PAKISTANI GUNS 
By Bran Sabharwal 

New Delhi Bureau of The Sun 

New Delhi-In the first major incident involving regular troops Indian 
forces have struck at Pakistani artillery that was firing across the Bengal 
border, a spokesman reported here last night. 

Early this morning heavy air activity involving both planes and 
helicopters was heard over New Delhi. A major military airfield is just 
outside the city. The craft appeared to be flying north. 

There was no indication whether the fights were connected with the 
"counteraction" Sunday night and yesterday morning near Kamalpur, a small 
town on the eastern frontier of East Pakistan. 

Refused to comment 

Sources here speculated that the planes might be headed for the western, 
border, where Pakistan has threatened to act if Indian troops attacked in the 
East. A Defense Ministry spokesman refused to comment on the air activity. 

In another development, the central government took over the 
administration of Tripura, the small states that forms a salient into East 
Pakistan from the East, and has been the scene of much fighting involving 
Pakistani forces and Bengali guerrillas supported from India. 

The Indian spokesman said Pakistani artjllery had been shelling 
Kamalpur, 4 miles inside India, for eleven days. He did not say whether 
Indian forces had crossed the border but did say no aircraft were involved. 

Reliable sources said the Pakistanis had sustained heavy casualties, but 
no details were available. 

While it did not refer to the Kamalpur action. Radio Pakistan said "India 
troops and their supporters"-the latter phrase being Pakistan's term for the 
Bengali rebels-had tried to intrude into East Pakistan under cover of an 
Indian artillery barrage. 




The radio reported action in Sylhet district, part of which adjoins 
tripura, and Rajshahi and Dinajpur districts in the northern and north western 
parts of East Pakistan. It said 72 Indians and Bengalis were killed and 39 
injured in all the incidents. 

Violation of agreements 

The Indian statement was pointedly prefaced with a reference to the 
remark by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in London Sunday night that “the 
situation is worsening and the crisis is becoming more acute.” 

Both Indian and Pakistani troops are massed along the eastern and 
western-frontiers in violation of agreements made alter the short 1965 war 
that they would remain several miles behind the frontier. 

India is pressing Pakistan to resolve the civil strife in East Pakistan and 
to take back the more than 9 million refugees who have fled since the 
Pakistani Army moved to crush the Bengali separatists last March. 

Pakistan has threatened to retaliate-perhaps on the western frontier where 
its relative position is better-if India continues to support the Bengali 
guerrillas. Some guerrilla units are said to be operating from sanctuaries in 
India. 

Thus far there have been few incidents on the western border where 
guerrilla intrusions from Pakistan into Kashmir gradually led to a threeweek 
war between the two nations in 1965. 

A Pakistani air craft flew over Srinagar, capital of Kashmir for the 
second time in two day yesterday, but was repelled by anti- aircraft fire. 
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m£ NEW 70/Mf 77MES, NOVEMBER 2,1971 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN FOREIGN AID 

It is evident from reports emanating from yesterday’s closed-door 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Committee that members are having second 
thoughts on the Senate's rash vote to kill the foreign aid authorization bill. 
But it is equally apparent that there is nothing approaching agreement on the 
new directions foreign aid must take in order to muster adequate support in 
the Congress. 

Senator Fulbright and others are talking in terms of stop-gap legislation 
that would emphasize humanitarian programs particularly those administered 
by international institutions, and greatly reduce the military component of aid 
which accounts for more than half of the Administration's foreign assistance 
package. There is merit in this approach but it is doubtful whether a bill 
tailored to Mr. Fulbright's exacting requirements could command a majority 
at this time, especially in view of the support the Administration was able to 
rally behind its military proposals before Friday's final negative vote. 

It would be equally unrealistic for the Administration to try now to ram 
the foreign aid bill through the Senate in anything like its present form. 
Although it was not the only factor by any means, an important component 
of the Administration's defeat on the aid bill was Congressional and national 
disillusionment with Presidential policies involving heavy military support 
for authoritarian governments, particularly in Southeast Asia. Unless there is 
some revision of these policies, and of the aid requests that are designed to 
support them, there is little hope for rebuilding a Congressional consensus in 
support of a broad foreign assistance program, even with the sweeping 
reorganization proposed last year by the Peterson Commission. 

In reconsidering foreign aid it would be helpful if both Congress and the 
Administration disabused themselves of a myth that has been irresponsibly 
fostered lately by both the President and some of A.I.D's Congressional 
critics-the notion that the United States is bearing more. 

A period of hard bargaining is ahead in which both the President and his 
Congressional critics will have to make concessions. In the meantime, to 
prevent a national disgrace from turning into art international disaster, it is 





essentia] that Congress act promptly to keep the foreign aid machinery intact 
through another continuing resolution, extending the aid program at ciyrent 
levels beyond the November 15 expiration date In view of the depth of 
current disagreements, such an extension should allow at least ninety days 
for tempers to cool and for thoughtful reappraisal. 

There is also need for prompt action to provide supplemental funds, as 
already requested by the Administration, to help care for the nine million or 
more Pakistani refugees. There surely can be no quarrel over this urgent 
humanitarian need. 

than its share of the international development burden rightly assumed by 
the “have” nations for sharing with the "have nots." 

Although the United States is still the largest contributor inabsolute terms 
to overseas development programs, the United States contribution measured 
in terms of ability to pay-aid as a percentage of gross national product-ranks 
twelfth among the sixteen aid donor nations. There is no place for pride or 
self-pity in this performance. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, NOVEMBER 3,1971 
PAKISTAN BARS 53 ELECTION CONTESTS 
By Malcolm Brown 

The Pakistani Government announced today (November 2) that 53 of the 
national Assembly seats taken away from members of the outlawed Awami 
League in East Pakistan would be filled without contest. 

The announcement, which was regarded here (Dacca) as a severe blow to 
Bengali hopes for representative government in East Pakistan, means that 
only 25 vacated seats would be contested in special by elections next month. 
All candidates for these seats have been carefully screened by the 
Government. 

The National Assembly, which has 313 members, was elected December 
7 and charged with the task of writing a constitution to return Pakistan to 
civilian rule. 

Session Postponed 

But when the military Government headed by President Agha Mohmmad 
Yahya Khan postponed its first session in March, protest strikes were begun 
by the Awami League, which had won a commanding majority-167 of the 
313 seats-on a platform of regional autonomy. The Pakistani Army’s military 
action in East Pakistan began at the end of March, and the League was 
outlawed. 

When President Yahya Khan announced later that the National Assembly 
would eventually be convened, 78 of the 167 Awami League members who 
had been elected last December were declared ousted on the ground that they 
had committed crimes against the State. 

A seat won by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the leader of the Awami League, 
was to be held in escrow pending results of his trial on treason charges. The 
88 remaining members-elect were told they would be permitted to take their 
seats as independents or as members of parties other than the banned Awami 
League. 

Session Set for December 27 

President Yahya Khan announced on October 12 that the Assembly 
would meet December 27 and that he would turn over power to a new 





central government soon after. He said that within 80 days of such a transfer 
of power, the Assembly could Propose amendments to a constitution thaj was 
being prepared under the President's direction. 

Members of the Bengali groups opposing the Pakistani military 
Government have denounced the forthcoming by-elections and the scheduled 
convening of the Assembly as a fraud and a betrayal of hopes engendered by 
the elections of last December. 

Dr. A. M. Malik, a civilian appointed by the army as interim Governor of 
East Pakistan, said in a recent interview that "the by-elections have many 
imperfections, but they are certainly better than nothing." 

All-politicians subscribing to the views of the Awami League have been 
barred from the by-elections and other potential opposition can' didates have 
been prohibited access to the Government-controlled press. 

Government Backs Rightists 

The Government has backed candidates from minor right-wing groups 
with strongly religious and pro-Government tendencies. These parties 
generally chose to pool their candidates. 

The party getting the biggest block of seats from the 53 being filled 
Without 'contest is the Jamaat-e-Islami, also known as the Moslem Orthodox 
party. This extremely right wing group, it was reported today, is to get 14 
seats. 

It has no appreciable political following in East Pakistan and won no 
seats in the December elections. 

The Government has asked the 88 member-elect from East Pakistan who 
were not barred from their Assembly seats to prepare to take seats, however, 
most of them have fled to India or have joined the Bengali guerrilla 
underground. 
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NEWSWEEK, NOVEMBER 8,1971 
A WAR WAITING TO HAPPEN 

In their 24 years as independent nations, India and Pakistan have shown 
a boundless capacity for squabbling with each other. They have argued 
endlessly over Kashmir and bit of Westland called the Rama of Katch, and 
six years ago they plunged into a brief but bloody war. "these two countries" 
remarked one Western diplomat, "have hardly ever been genuinely at peace". 
And certainly they were not last week. Along 30.00 miles of border, Indian 
and Pakistani troops massed in menacing formations. Most observers felt that 
the current travels or Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who is due in the U.S. 
this week ruled out the likelihood that India would go to war for the moment. 
But there remained the ominous feeling in both nations that, sooner or later, 
they would stumble into conflict. 

Certainly, announcement emanating from Pakistan did nothing to cool 
emotions. Indicatine that Indians for unprovoked artillery and mortar attacks 
that allegedly took the lives of some 150 civilians in East Pakistan. ‘The 
Government of Pakistan (Mohd. Yahya Khan) maintained that its foxes had 
killed nearly 600 'Indian troops and agents' in two days. But observers noted 
that many of the shells blamed for the civilian deaths came from 2 inch 
mortars, short range guns’ that could not have been fired from India And they 
further pointed out that Pakistan uses the terms "in-Agents" to refer to the 
Bengali rebels in East Pakistan who have been fighting the Government since 
April. In India, the claims were much more modest; New Delhi cited one 
direct clash with Pakistan attackers and a mortar barrage that killed six 
civilians. "Personally" said one American observer in India, "I think 
Pakistan's reports are basically designed to bolster mprale at home to stir up 
a war frenzy." 

In much of Pakistan, that seemed unnecessary, Newspapers creamed with 
headlines such as CONCERTED DELHI BID TO UNDO PAKISTAN and 
CRUSH INDIA. Stickers were slapped on Honda motor cycle seats and even 
the blinders of Horses pulling hansom cabs. "India is playing with fire and 
she will get burned," a Pakistani Air Force officer told News Week's senior 
editor Amaud de Borchgrave. "This time we will take a major chunk of her 
territory." But other voices, including that of President Yabyahjraselfwere 
less than enthusiastic about going to war. And near Pakistan's Western border 



with India flag waving was rare, for there nine Pakistani division, were 
overwhelmingly out manned by opposing Indian forces. Last week News 
Week's Maynard Parker visited India's border forces and found a mood of 
confidence, almost anticipation. 

Parker's Report 

Swathed in the smoky sunlight Autumn, the Punjab is magnificent wild 
golden country, while peasants cut the last of the wheat, lime and turquoise 
birds shimmer in the sky like tiny jewels. But the atmosphere is not 
exlcusively one of pastoral tranquility. For the land bristles with Indian 
soldiers-turbaned Sikhs, towering Punjabis, dark-skinned wiry Gurkhas-and 
it is a land wearing the menacing mask of wartime camouflage Near 
Amritsar, the largest Indian town near the border with Pakistan, a stack of 
hay suddenly starts to move giving away the fact, it is a desigaised tank, and 
a glance behind a mudbarrier reveals a 106 m.m. antitank gun and its crew. 
Soldiers in civilian clothes prowl the border looking for infiltrators, and 
every bridge worthy of name is equipped with dynamite charges in case it 
must be blown up to stop advancing Pakistanis. 'War is coming for sure, a 
Sikh sergeant said matter-of-factly. "We just don't know when." 

The Indians not only are convinced they will have a war they are 
aggressively confident they will win it and cripple Pakistan into the bargain. 
"This time there will be no stopping us the border;" one Major told me "The 
Pakistanis might be able to take the offensive in one place, but we would take 
it in five. And this time we will stay. It would mean the end for them," To 
carry their message that the poeple of the Punjab will be safe, the Indian army 
has ringed important border towns in Steel, massing scores of tank, on their 
outskirts. And teams of drumbeating soldiers march along country roads and 
into village squares repeating their belligerent boast; "All the fighting will 
be done in Pakistan. Not a single shell will fall here." 

Communication 

Yet, bellicose as the Indians are the border itself is bemusingly peaceful. 
At the crossing point near Ferozpore, a squad of Pakistan frontier rangers 
jokes vith the Indian guards, and when no officers are looking, the Indians 
trade the Pakistanis sugar for cigarettes. Border traffic-whether refugees 
seeking asylum or trucks loaded with pomegranates proceeds as usual, and 
the Indian customs inspector complains that the young Pakistani immigrants 
"are only interested in hashish" But the communication between these 
would-be enemies, is not all furtive or commercial. Major Diljit Singh, 
Deputy Commander of the Indian Border Security Forces, meets Pakistanis 



regularly at the border and openly has tea with them. "They tell me. Sahib, 
we don't want war," Singh said.' Let them fight in East Pakistan. Let us not 
have war here." That wish, however, may not be granted, "War is inevitable,", 
said a seasoned Western diplomat in New Delhi, "it is only a matter of time." 

A Talk With Pakistan's President Yahya Khan 

With his country in the midst of one crisis-the guerrilla rebellion in East 
Pakistan-and on the verge of another-war with India Pakistan's President 
Mohammad Yahya Khan gave an interview last week to Newsweek's senior 
editor Arnaud de Borchgrave. In their conversation, President Yahya spelled 
out his position on some of the crucial issues facing his country and India. 
Below, excerpts from Yahya's remarks: 

On The Likelihood of War 

I have no reason to tell you war is not imminent because it is. The Indians 
are already at war with us, and the only reason there is no general 
confrontation is that we are riot hitting back. We are still exercising 
maximum restraint despite growing provocation. The Indians are lobbing 
from 150 to 3,000 artillery and morter shells across East Pakistan borders 
every 24 hours .... (The East Pakistani Guerrillas) are destroying bridges, 
electric pylons, even a food ship the other day. The Indians have set up 23 

guerrilla training camps.Civil populations have been evacuated from 

their border areas, their Defence Minister is threatening us every day .... If 
the Indians escalate with a view to capturing territory and installing a Pupped 
Bangladesh regime, that will be war. 

On Indian's Military Advantages 

How can our army fight and win against an (Indian) army that is five 
times its size ? It would be military lunacy for me to take them are attacked 
we will fight back. (The Indian) have a big war machine that is self-sufficient 
in many spects. If they can lob over 3000 shells in a day, that means they 
have plenty of ammunition on band. It's a luxury to our army cannot afford. 

On Chinese Aid To Pakistan 

The Chinese will not tolerate an attack on Pakistan. We will get all the 
weapons and ammunition we need (every assistance) short of physical 
intervention. We get some things free and pay for others. But Chinese terms 
are, so easy 25 year credit, interest free. Last year when I was in Peking I 
negotiated 200 million, worth of economic aid for our Five-Year Plan with 
no interest. 



On Negotiations 

I don't want to escalate. I'm doing my best to defuse the situation. I have 
repeatedly accepted U Thant's proposals for international Observers to 
observe any thing they wish including how we are resettling refugees Who 
come back (to East Pakistan)... I cannot accept the figures that there are 9 
million East Pakistani-even it will not be 4 million after impartial observers, 
through counting. Whatever, the figure, I will accept anyone who left after 
March as a Pakistani national and take him back. This can only be controlled 
by the United Nations. 

On The Future Of Bangladesh 

No one ever treated the Bengalis fairly. We too have made mistake and 
by "we" I also mean East Pakistanis who have been our presidents and 
premiers since independence. East Pakistan was down and out, and we did 
not pay sufficient attention to its development. We are now trying to make 
for last time. The new constitution will be promul gated on 20. They are 
1,000 miles away so it is only normal that they enjoy maximum autonomy 
and handle their own affairs. That means every .thing except defence, foreign 
affairs and taxation. 

On Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 

Many people might not believe me, but 1 think if he (Mujib, the Bengali 
leader currently on trial for treason) went back (to East Pakistan) lie would 
be killed by his own people who hold him responsible for ail the suffering. 
In any case, it is an academic question. He had been discussing internal 
autonomy with me for two years and went back on his world. He organised 
and led an armed rebellion against the state. There was no alternative but to 
suppress the rebellion. Any other government would have done the same 
thing. How can I now call that man back and negotiate with him. He is 
charged with waging war against the state and subverting the loyalty of the 
army. He is being defended by A.K. Brohi who is the best and most 
respected lawyer in the country. Brohi would not have taken the case if he 
thought there was going to be any hankypanky in the military court. I did not 
shoot Mujib first and try him later as some government are prone to do .... I 
cannot release him on a whim. It's one hell of a responsibilty. But if the 
nation demands his release,*! will do it. 

On An Independent Bangladesh 

The worst losers will be the Indians themselves. East Bengal and Assam 
will soon join in, and that will be the beginning of the break up of^the Indian 
Union itself. I hope to God this women (Mrs Gandhi) understands. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, NOVEMBER 13,1971 
FEAR, THE ONLY LAW IN EAST PAKISTAN 

A young jute-mill superintendent told how be fled his village only hours 
before, after an Army visit in which the village was burned and a young 
college graduate was killed. He did not know why the army came. 

Further down the road, six villages had been burned and some of 
occupants killed in reprisal for a guerrilla ambush. 

Asked if these incidents could be the fault of the Mukti Bahini, the mill 
superintendent and a primary school teacher who had joined the discussion 
responded as if personally insulted. 

"Nay, sir nay, nay," they said "Pak Bahini ! [ Pakistani army ] Pak Bahini 
! Pak Bahini!" 

The mill superintendent said he fled because the Army is killing all 
educated Bengalis in a drive to strip the province of its natural leaders. The 
teacher agreed. 

So do diplomats in Dacca, some of whom are collecting evidence that 
constitutes persuasive argument that the Army has systematically hunted 
down professors, doctors, lawyers, students and other educated Bengalis and 
killed or jailed them. 
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NEWSWEEK , NOVEMBER 15, 1971 
THE SUB-CONTINENT: A LOSING BATTLE 

State occasions are usually made up of platitudes and pleasantries. And 
when President Nixon greeted India's Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, on the 
south lawn of the White House last week, he tried to follow the formula, even 
to the point of expounding on Washington's balmy weather. But Mrs. Gandhi 
was having none of it. Alluding to Pakistan's repression of its Bengali 
minority-and the resultant flood of 6 million refugees into India-she told Mr. 
Nixon that her country was facing "a man-made tragedy of vast proportions." 
And with India and Pakistan poised on the edge of war, she added, "I have 
come here looking for a deeper understanding of the situation in our part of 
the world." But Mrs. Gandhi's search apparently proved fruitless For the 
President and the Prime Minsiter failed to agree on a way to end the crisis 
between India and Pakistan-or even how to repair the strained relations 
between Washington and New Delhi. 

From the beginning, Mrs. Gandhi hoped to persuade Mr. Nixon to put 
pressure on Pakistan to stop its campaign to crush the Bengali independence 
movement. As she has done in the past, she argued that only America-which 
still sends arms to Pakistan and never openly censured Pakistan for its 
policy toward the Bengaiis-has enough influence on the Islamabad 
government to bring an end to the crisis. But the American response to Mrs. 
Gandhi, as White House spokesman Ronald Zieglber described it. "didn't 
break much new ground." And the present U.S, policy of urging India to pull 
back its troops from the Pakistani borders and to accept international 
mediation in the dispute cut little ice with Mrs. Gandhi. "Our people cannot 
understand," she said in a blunt toast at a White House dinner, "how it is that 
we who are the victims should be equated with those whose action caused the 
tragedy. 

It was, in all, a bitter week for the Indian leader. For even as her mission 
to America ran a ground qn the rocks of indifference, the death toll in her 
homeland rose tragically in the aftermath of a massive cyclone and tidal 
wave. More than 10,000 people died when the winds and water mauled the 
low-lying coastline of the Bay of Bengal in the state of Orissa. And officials 
feared that the destruction of rice crops and the poisoning of riv«r water by 





dead bodies would drive the toll even higher. 

fn 

An Unwinnabie War 

The tragedy along the Bay of Bengal could hardly have come at a worse 
time for India. For its fragile economy is now near collapse as a result of the 
burden of caring for the Pakistani refugees. And it faces the threat of a two- 
front war with an increasingly restless Pakistani Army. Although the 
majority of India's troops are massed in the west, the outbreak of conflict is 
more likely to begin to the east. To assess the military situation in that 
sector, Newsweek's Senior Editor Arnaud de Borchgrave flew last week to 
East Pakistan and cabled the following report 

"Go anywhere you want, see for yourself," Pakistan's President 
Mohammed Yahya Khan told me. And there was no better place to see how 
close India and Pakistan might be to war than the border area near Comilla 
in East Pakistan. I boarded a two-car military supply train headed for 
Pakistani headquarters. And although there was the danger of Indian artillery 
fire an army colonel said reassuring, "They're lousy shots." Huddled behind 
a protective brick wall inside what once was the second-class compartment, 
I nervously made the trip. We were rattling along, running parallel to the 
border when the train was nagged down; recoilless rifles were peppering the 
tracks in front us. There was nothing to do but walk to the nearest command 
post. A tall Punjabi sergeant fingered his red beard and said, "It's just a mile 
up the track," 

That one mile turned out to be seven. Mortar shells constantly splashed 
into the muddy paddy fields alongside the tracks and rifle bullets slammed 
into the steep railroad embankment. But the paddy water absorbed the 
mortar fragments the Indian riflemen were indeed ‘lousy shots;’ and three 
hours later 1 safely reached the headquarters of Delta Company of the 30th 
Punjabi Battalion. Bullets kept thudding into the trunks of palm and date 
trees and ripping through the foliage of the banana groves. The company 
commander's batman had just been killed while he was saying evening 
prayers. And the 150 men assigned to defend 9 miles of frontier had been 
suffering through war's repetitious frustration : continual artillery barrages 
from the Indians, continual harassment from the Mukti Bahini guerrillas (the 
Bengali rebels fighting for an autonomous East Pakistan). 

However, dangerous or nerve-racking India's artillery barrages may be to 
the front line soldiers, the attacks did not seem to border the Pakistani 
commanders. “We can take it” Brig. M.H. Atif remarked casually. “We are 
not afraid. Let the Indians waste a lot of ammo; attrition will hurt them more 
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than it will hurt us.” The tall 43 year old Punjabi officer, a field-hockey star 
on four Pakistani Olympic teams, was fresh off the tennis court and his 
attention was focused not so much on the border troubles as on sport. 
Pakistan's hockey team had just won the world championship (India finished 
third) and Atif found significance in the event. "Your victory over India," he 
cabled the hockey team, mofale raising and considered a good omen out here. 
Proud of you. And the told me, "India has five times as many hocky players 
as Pakistan and we still beat them." His point was inescapable : Pakistan even 
though outnumbered militarily 5 to 1, would defeat India ill a war as it did in 
a hockey tournament. 

Such thinking lays bare the fact that the Pakistani Army has only the 
dimmest notion of guerrilla warfare. For while the soldiers were clustered on 
the border, the Mukti Bahini seemed to have the run of East Pakistan. The 
government has attempted to combat the insurgents with "razakars," local 
teen-age hoodlums raised to the status of a par a military force. But the 
razakars harm the government cause more than they help it. "They think they 
are God because they have guns," one villager told me. They tell the people 
they have blanket power front the army "to make life hell" for the rebels, but 
they are as apt to terrorise a man who refuses to give them food or a girl who 
resists their lewd advances. Several times my car was stopped by two or three 
razakars at makeshift bridges-once with the barrel of a gun poking through 
the window. I was asked to pay a "toll." Such tactics when applied against the 
populace, have turned most Bengalis into Mukti Bahini supporters : when I 
asked people whether they wanted to remain part of Pakistan or create a new 
state of Bangladesh, almost all answered, "Bangladesh." 

Even some unlikely people expressed hope for an autonomous 
Bangladesh. At a ferry crossing on the outskirts of the capital city of Dacca, 

I asked a young man who worked for the government what he thought would 
be best for the people. "I am not allowed to say," He replied at first. But 
reassured that he would not be named, he mumbled in a low voice, 
"Bangladesh should be independent, of course. All of us feel that way." And 
seemingly thousands do. For while green and white Pakistani flags Butter 
over even the most wretched huts, and peasants everywhere make a point of 
wearing sarongs and shirts in the national colours, several people whispered 
to me that they did so only to deceive the razakars into thinking they 
favoured the government. 

Like the Americans in South Vietnam, the Pakistani command seems 
dangerously unaware of the real sentiments and loyalties of the population. 



The bfficial insistence that all was going well was reflected in the remarks of 
Gen. A. A. K. Niazi, the eastern sector commander. The rebels were no 
serious problem-we have the razakars to take care of them." the shelling fronj 
India's troops massed just across the border was not a great threat My men 
are not worried; as long as they are in their bunkers, they can relax, even play 
cards." And as for the report that Mukti Bahini leaders were calling on 
Bengalis to take their fight into the streets of Dacca, Niazi insisted that lie 
would relish such a move. "I wish they would do it," he told me, "My tanks 
are only a few miles from the city" Then, referring to the repression of the 
Bengalis' revolt last March, he added, "They saw then what we can do-and 
we will do it again if need be." 

What the general does not seem to appreciate is the steady deterioration 
of internal security and the degree of organisation of the Mukti Bahini. By 
last week, the government had lost control of 25 per cent of the police 
stations in East Pakistan. A number of district commissioners are tacitly 
co-operating with the guerrillas and much of the area north of Dacca itself is 
controlled outright by the Mukti Bahini. I personally was contacted by a 
Mukti Bahini representative within 30 minutes of checking into my hotel in 
Dacca-despite tight Police security. The rebels have established a disciplined 
network carefully organised into teams-some assigned to collect taxes and 
organise bank robberies others designated as saboteurs, still others coldly 
earmarked to be assassins. 

The harsh truth about Bengali resistance are being concealed not only 
from the area's civil governor, A. M. Malik, but from President Yahya 
himself. They are both convinced that the Pakistani Army is effectively and 
honourably fighting the guerrillas. Yet highly knowledgeable foreign 
observer accuses the soldiers of atrocities. Ostensibly in pursuit of a rebels, 
army troops, recently surrounded the village of Demora (where the Mukti 
Bahini had never been), raped all the women between 12 and 35 and shot all 
the men older than 12. Only days later, Pakistani gunboats swept up the river 
at Chalna, sinking fishing boats and shooting the fishermen as they swam for 
safety. All this accomplishes to make resistance in East Pakistan more 
extreme, more dedicated than ever. The majority of the people are already 
anxious to break away from Pakistan, while army commanders-despite their 
public bravado-are beginning to realise that they are trapped in an 
unwinnable guerrilla war. 

A Talk With Indira's prime Minister Gandhi 

Two week ago, Newsweek's Arnaud de Borchgrave interviewed 



Pakistan's president Mohammed Yahya Khan. Last week, with Pakistan and 
India still teetering on the verge of war, Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
gave an exclusive interview to Newsweek’s Foreign Editor Edward Klein. 
Below, except: 

On War With Pakistan 

For a long time, even though there were very provocative and 
threatening actions and speeches by the President of Pakistan, India did not 
do anything. Now, when we feel that we are being threatened, we' simply 
cant leave our border undefended. I don't know any country in the world that 
would say, "We leave our border undefended.I don’t know any counry in the 
world that would say, “We leave our border undefended”.... What should we 
do when this is happening on our border? Do we just sit quietly and say, "Do 
whatever you like, even if its consequences to us are so great" ? ....This I 
would say : by and large the Indian people don't want war. We do have vocal 
elements who have been wanting war. But we don't have among the people 
an anti Pakistan movement as Pakistan has a hate India movement .... I 
sincerely hope that there will not be a war and I am doing everything 
possible to keep it from happening .... The threat of war is considerably less 
since we moved our troops to the border of West Pakistan. But, of course, as 
the situation heats up in the east, that is where the threat is. We eel every day 
the danger to eastern India is increasing. 

On Supporting The Bengalis 

Only when the refugees started coming .... can you say had a hand in 
the Pakistan crisis. Only after all the Pakistan Army terror can you say, "Well 
may be some of the guerrillas do come over from India".... Some of the 
training may be taking place on our side, but certainly not all of it. Even now 
the guerrillas are not dependent on India. As you know, the majority of the 
guerrillas are the paramilitary forces of East Bengal.... And they're the ones 
who are train-of East people .... What the Bengalis consider to be the 
spirit of their people has been very deeply wounded. And while that spirit is 
there, the Pakistani Army will have to kill all the 75 million people in East 
Bengal before they can have control over them .... India can only pre vent 
such a massacre in small indirect ways. And I have absolutely no hesitation 
in saying that if I were placed in a situation like the Ben galis, I certainly 
would fight. After all, we did fight the British and we have encouraged 
independence struggles all over the world. 

on The Bengali Refugees 
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Taking care of the refugees means cutting a lot of our programs, it means 
a certain austerity in living, cutting government spending and reorienting 
various schemes and programs. It is indeed a very, very heavy burden. I don’t 
think it will cripple our economy, we won’t go under with it. But the major 
danger is not this burden, which is heavy enough. It is the social and political 
tensions which are growing out of this problem. And we feel that there is 
even a very real threat to our security. 

On The Breakup Of Pakistan 

I don’t think any country in its right mind would want its neighbour to 
disintegrate. We have enough problems of our own without having a weak 
neighbour; it’s not a healthy situation ..(But) it is our assessment that Past 
Bengal cannot remain untied with Pakistan ever again is the same way it has 
been. 

On Soviet Aid To India 

I’ve never asked for help at any age. Not even as a small child did I ask 
any person, "will you do this for me or will you give me this." I have not 
asked the Soviet Union for help. I have explained to them as I have to other 
countries what the situation is. Now, it is up to the Soviet Union-and other 
countries-to decide; is the stability of India important to our region or not 
...We certainly welcome help from whatever quarter it will come. We 
welcome sympathy. But I have always stood on my own two feet and I want 
India always to stand on its feet. We don’t want to be dependend on any 
country in the world 

On Yahya Khan 

He is one man who could not get elected in his own country if there were 
a fair election. I would say he would not even get elected in his province if 
there were a fair election . Asked to reply to a statement by President Yahya 
In last week's Newsweek interview, Mrs. Gandhi noted that Yahya had 
referred to her as "That woman."! That woman ! I'm not concerned with the 
remark but it shows the mentality of the person. 1 mean, how well has he 
judged his own capacity to deal with East Pakistan. If he can't judge a very 
small section of what was his own country, what weight has his judgment on 
India? What does he know about it? It's a world which is quite outside his 
ken. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , NOVEMBER 17 , 1971 
EAST PAKISTAN TOWN AFTER RAID BY ARMY 
Fire and Destruction 

A task force of West Pakistani troops visited this town Shekharnagar, East 
Pakistan, of 8,000 on October 27 and destoryed it. 

Apparently informed-mistakenly, according to residents-that a guerrilla 
group was here, the army attacked without warning in motor launches. 
Toward the end of the 20-mile trip from Dacca the launches' engines alerted 
Shekhamagar’s Population, most of which fled into nearby ponds, canals and 
paddy fields. 

Shooting into houses and huts as they advanced, the troops set fire to 
nearly every building. Surviving residents pointed to the fresh graves where 
19 villagers were buried. 

The concrete schoolhouse was stripped of its furniture and doors, which 
the troops burned to cook their evening meal, and a rice mill was destroyed. 
The villages stock of freshly harvested rice was burned for the most part, and 
some 300 cows and sheep were slaughtered. 

A large quantity of wheat that villagers said had been sent under a United 
States laid program was reportedly loaded into the boats by the troops. 

A warehouse filled with bags of phosphate fertilizer was burned and most 
of the bags were destoryed. 

Several buildings belonging to the mosque were burned down and the 
Hindu temple-there are about 400 Hindus in the community was burned and 
sacked, and its idols were smashed by gunfire. 

Even the local post office was sacked, and the villagers say the troops 
took away its stock of stamps and money. 

"Do you see this ? " a villager said, "They even destroyed our fruit, 
Banana trees like these take a long time to grow, and the soldiers heaped up 
burning straw around them and destroyed them." 

Another man, stifling tears, told this correspondent : "You Americans 
with your aid, you know who you helped with your wheat and oil and 


medicine ? You help oniy Yahya’s murderers." 

A foreign official hearing of the fate of Shekharnagar, commented "It 
certainly seems that in cases like this the Pakistan army and outside nations. 
trying to provide humanitarian relief are working at cross purposes. We bring 
food and fertilizer in and the army seizes or bums them. 
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NEWSWEEK, NOVEMBER 22,1971 
INDIA PAKISTAN-PEACE OR WAR? 

The Washington consensus on whether the border fighting between India 
and Pakistan will explode into war puts the odds at "better than 50:50" for 
all-out conflict. 

Even the calendar looks ominous. The monsoons have ended and snow 
(which could keep Pakistan's Chinese allies from lending a hand) starts in 
mid-December. The timetable, U.S. experts say, is right for fighting in West 
Pakistan where most of the Pakistani Army is based. 

The military outlook favours India, even if all of Delhi's claims do not 
prove out. The dramatic call-up of 700,000 reserves last week, for instance, 
will probably produce only 50,000 combat-ready men. Nonetheless, India's 
army outnumbers Pakistan's by 3 to 1, and its air force-a failure in the 1965 
fighting-is both larger and far better equipped. The Indian fly Soviet attack 
bombers and MIG-21s ; Pakistan has obsolete U.S.F-86 jets and Chinese- 
built MIG-19s. Moreover Pakistan has only enough supplies for a month's 
fighting. 

What hope there is rests on last-minute diplomatic moves. President 
Yahya told the U.S. He would pull back his forces-unilaterally-and meet with 
the outlawed Bengali government and its political arm, the Awami League 
India, however insists it will not retreat until the Pakistan civil war ends, with 
the refugee flood stopped, Jailed Bengali leader Mujib freed and East 
Pakistan given some form of autonomy. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, NOVEMBER 22,1971 

Editorial 

BAND-AIDS FOR THE SUB-CONTINENT 

The United Nations is drifting toward a disastrous failure on the Indian 
subcontinent because it is attempting to treat a potentially mortal wound with 
band-aids. 

While India and Pakistan move closer to all-out war, the world 
organisation has been wrangling over relief measures for an estimated nine 
million refugees who have fled to India from East Bengal, and for the sixty- 
six odd million Bengalis left behind in that rebellious Pakistani province. 

There is no question that the humanitarian needs of East Bengalis, both 
those who have fled and those who have remained behind despite brutal 
military repression, have a heavy claim on the conscience of mankind. 

But it is clear from the testimony of U.N. officials that relief assistance 
cannot alone solve the acute humanitarian Crisis created by the upheaval in 
Past PakistanAssistant Secretary-General Paul Marc Henry warned the other 
day that humanitarian efforts in East Pakistan, already threatened by 
stepped-up military activities there, may have to cease altogether Prince 
Sadruddin Agha Khan, the U.N.’s High Commissioner for Refugees, stated 
that the repatriation of refugees who have fled to India offers the only "viable 
and lasting solution" to the present crisis. 

In order to deal effectively with the humanitarian needs of the Bengali, it 
will be necessary to attack the root of the problem-the political crisis in 
Pakistan. It is essential to press for a political solution in East Pakistan that 
will put an end to the fighting there and permit the refugees to return to 
safety. 

The United Nations so far has avoided this central issue, although 
Secretary General U Thant warned months ago that the situation on the 
sub-continent posed a threat to international peace-a prophecy that is now 
being borne out by a dangerously risingspiral of incidents along the Indian 
Pakistani borders. Thant's efforts to mediate the conflict have been spumed 
so far by India on grounds that they tended to equate India and Pakistan and 
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to divert attention from the source of the trouble-the repression in Pakistan. 
But Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has indicated that India would welcome 
United Nations' intervention if it focused on this basic problem. 

If the United Nations is to play an effective role for peace and 
rehabilitation on the sub-continent, the world organisation must throw its 
weight behind mounting international pressures on Pakistan's President 
Yahya Khan, to reach an accommodation with the elected leaders of East 
Pakistan, especially, the imprisoned Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Only in the 
context of a determined effort to promote a political settlement in Pakistan 
will the U.N. be able to move effectively to achieve a with- of forces from 
the explosive Indo-Pak borders and to bring succour to the stricken Bengalis. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , NOVEMBER 27,1971 

Editorial 

STILL TIME TO INTERVENE 

In spite of a series of sharp border clashes, during which Indian troops 
have crossed into the rebellious Pakistani state of East Bengal in "Self- 
defence", India and Pakistan have so far held back from all-out war. 
International diplomacy still has a chance to intervene for peace on the 
sub-continent. 

India appears to be following a policy of gradually increasing military 
pressure against the Pakistanis, leaving the bulk of the fighting inside East 
Pakistan for the present to the Indian-supported Mukti Bahini, the "liberation 
froces" of Bangladesh". The Indians may hope these tactics will enable the 
East Bengalis to win independence, or at least a satisfactory measure of 
autonomy, that would allow the early return of nine million refugees from 
India, without precipitating a major Indian Pakistani conflict 

Thus is an unlikely prospect. Although Pakistan heavily outmanned and 
outgunned by India, it is improbable that the military regime in Islamabad 
will relinquish its grip on the eastern region, without forcing at least a token 
showdown with India. Pakistani counterattacks against India, probably in the 
West, are an imminent possibility, unless there is swift intervention by the 
international community. 

The white House is reported considering a request to the Security 
Council to take oil the dispute. Such action is urgently needed. It would 
represent a welcome shift is the Administration's policy that might yet help 
save the sub-continent from total war. 
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77/E BALTIMORE SUN, NOVEMBER 28,1971 

Editorial 
SOUTH ASIA 

Of the ways proposed so far to case the tensions of South Asia, most are 
of dubious value. Some, such as the suggestion that the question be put 
before the Security Council of the United Nations, might serve temporarily 
to prevent a real war but could hardly settle or ameliorate much the 
fundamental issues from which the danger of war has arisen. 

Similarly with the advice that India and Pakistan draw their troops back 
from the borders ; this may sound reasonable from a distance, but 
considering the nature of the long and diverse frontiers, and ,various 
situations that exist along them, it is not likely to be accepted or, if accepted, 
to be put into effect. 

India's attitude is distinctly stand-offish, perhaps because India belie ves 
events to be moving to its advantage. 

Pakistan, though charging aggression by India across international 
borders, gives an impression of being unsure of its facts and might not went 
to try to present them on an international stage where the story of causes of 
the crisis would also be placed under examination. 

As for the Big Power associates of the two countries, they as well may 
prefer not to have a Security Council discussion or action. 

The Soviet Union dose support India but seems principally interested 
now in calm, not chaos, in South Asia. 

It is a fair guess that China, though in general supporting Pakistan, would 
hardly wish its first major participation in the Security Council to come on 
an issue which could compromise Chinese plans over the longer term. For 
that matter, what would the United States gain by a Security Council debate, 
except further exposure of how ambiguous its own handling of relationships 
with India and Pakistan has been ? 

Private diplomacy offers a better method toward a solution, if a solution 
is to be found; though private diplomacy cannot be called immediately 
promising. For example, the United States is said to be urging, or thinking of 
urging, upon President Yahya Khan of Pakistan the course of direct dealing 




with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman for a political solution. This again sounds 
reasonable on its face except that Mujibur Rahman is imprisoned some, here 
in West Pakistan on its charges of treason, and that to treat with him would 
amount to an admission of failure to the edge of despera-on Yahya's part. • 

It would be to accept the proposition that things have been driven to the 
point where Pakistan, as it existed before last March, is no more and that if 
it is to be reconstituted at all, the reconstitution will have to come on the basis 
of a touch greater degree of East Bangali auto-than Yahya has heretofore 
been willing to contemplate. We cannot expect that Yahya is yet ready to 
consider that among the "political solutions" he talks of. 
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TIME MAGAZINE', NOVEMBER 29,1971 
INDIA NOT IF, BUT WHEN 

When Prime Minister Indira Gandhi returned home from her threeweek 
tour of Western nations last week, one of the first things she did was to go 
before her hawkish Parliament and plead for patience toward her handling of 
the crisis with Pakistan. The urgent need for a solution was all too apparent, 
officials in New Delhi said that the biggest frontier battle yet between Indians 
and Pakistanis occurred when 1,800 Pakistani regulars crossed the border 
into West Bengal. Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram rose in Parliament to say 
that if India was attacked, it would "carry the war into Pakistan." Indians 
across the country, meanwhile, were placing bets on when-not if war with 
Pakistan would take place. 

Nonetheless, Mrs. Gandhi was evidently hopeful that the civil war 
between West and East Pakistan would be resolved. "Solutions have been 
found even to seemingly insoluble problems” she said. She added that India 
would take no independent action until Western leaders have had a chance to 
defuse the crisis. The hope : that they would pressure Pakistan President 
Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan's military regime into finding a political 
solution acceptable to the East Pakistanis. 

Though Indira's Western trip is credited with bringing in several sizable 
donations from abroad for Bengali refugee relief, India is still faced with a 
financial burden that is expected to reach $ 830 million by the end of the 
fiscal year next march. With a 1970 gross national product of only $ 50 
billion and a population of 560 million, India can scarcely afford such a drain 
on its economy. 

Communal Tensions 

Beyond the financial cost, the presence of 9,700,000 refugees threatens 
to create social turmoil and revive communal tensions. There are 7,000,000 
in West Bengal alone, and still they come. The India govemment-moreover, 
is fearful that many of the refugees, particularly the Hindus who are singled 
out for persecution by Pakistan's Moslem military, will refuse to return to 
their homes. 

Last March, when the exodus began, thousands of Indian^living in the 
border areas rushed forward to offer assistance Today the torrent of men, 




women and children has so excited tensions that armed guards have been 
placed at the camps, and West Bengal officials are securing relief camps with 
barbed-wire fencing. 

The tensions are caused mainly by the competition for searce 
commodities and even scarcer john Inside the corns, to discourage refugees 
from seeking work, loudspeakers daily warn them not to go into the, villages. 
It is perhaps the sonest point with local residents, who say that the refuees 
will work for one Rupee (13c) a day when the the local rate is between two 
and half and three Rupees. Farm labourers, shop assistants and other 
working district of Nadia, asking local employers not to hire refugees. 
Residents also complain that the price of kerosene, vegetables and other food 
has nearly doubled. 

Numerous incidents indicate that impoverished local people find it hard 
to accept even the minimal care given to the refugees. Says farmer Jogen 
Mandal: "These people are crooks. Each of them has three ration cards. Part 
of the ration they consume and the rest they sell. They get free medical 
treatment, and they are much better of than most of us." Reples Bhahendra 
Nath Roy, former Vice-principal of Manira-College in East Pakistan and now 
a refugee: "We know local people do not like our presence here, and clashes 
are taking place every day. Camp officials deprive us of relations, and if you 
go to complain officials get help from local people to beat us up." 

The Big Problem 

While there has so far been a noticeable lack of the bitter HinduMuslim 
religious tensions that resulted in widespread massacres at the time of the 
1947 partition, the economic and population strains on West Bengal have 
become extremely acute. Already suffering from overcrowding and 
under-employment, the state has never fully recovered economically from 
the influx of some 4,000,000 predominantly Hindu refugees, who fled to 
West Bengal when East Bengal chose to become part to Moslem Pakistan in 
1947. Ever since, the area has been a fertile gropnd for political turmoil 
among terrorist groups, criminals masquerading under political banners, and 
countless university graduates with no prospect of jobs. But officials, faced 
with the urgency of caring for so many additional millions, have necessarily 
shifted other problems into the background. Says Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
Mrs. Gandhi's Minister of West Bengal affairs: "My big problem is how 
reopen the 2,500 schools that have been closed to house the refugees." 
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THE ATLANTIC MAGAZINE, (U.S.A.) DECEMBER, 1971 
EAST PAKISTAN: A RECONQUERED COLONY 

A villager along the road side, desperately anxious that two foreiners 
should see the full reality of army devastation, whispers through the car 
window: "Go to Jamalpur and you will understand everything." 

Jamalpur is a town without children on the streets, without commerce in 
its remaining shops, almost without noise in a land where conversation is 
loud and cherished. Men retreat at a foreigner's approach, a shopkeeper's 
hands tremble as he rises to greet unwanted foreign guests, and a teen-age 
boy says quietly "The people are ashamed because they dare not tell, you 
what is in their hearts." The boy, after ten minutes of furtive conversation, is 
afraid and walks away. Before March, Jamalpur had 50,000 people (5000 of 
them Hindu), large market place, and a small army headquarters. By now 
most people have fled, no Hindus are left the market has been destroyed, and 
the army headquarters are swollen with the garrison that subdued Jamalpur. 
The Hindu crematorium on the banks of the Brahmaputra is the army's killing 
ground. The bodies are thrown into the river, and now the remaining 
residents of Jamalpur refuse to eat river fish. 

-Peter R. Kann And Lee Lescaze 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, DECEMBER 4,1971 
SECURITY COUNCIL MUST ADDRESS ITSELF TO TILE 

ROOT CAUSE 

The Security Council call no longer ignore the call to action that was 
sounded by the Secretary-General in a prescient warning months ago. In 
responding to this crisis, it is essential that it address itself simultaneously to 
the root cause of the conflict, the repression in East Pakistan which has 
placed intolerable strains oil the economic, social and political fabric of 
neighbouring India 

New Delhi was moved by a deep and legitimate sense of injury and by a 
desperate frustration fed by the failure of the world community, especially 
the United States, to recognise and to attempt to repair that injury. This 
fundamental failure must be corrected if the world is to be saved from still 
another wider and more terrible war. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , DECEMBER 5,1971 
DEAL WITH THE BASIC PROBLEM 

For months, the U.S. resorted to ineffectual secret diplomacy that by 
passed and served to paralyse the world organisation. The Nixon 
Administration adopted a public posture of mock even-handedness which 
had the effect of exacerbating the India-Pakistan conflict. It ignored the 
fundamental threat to India posed by Yahya Khan's harsh repression in East 
Pakistan. 

The U.S. Government is still side-stepping this central issue and is 
pending with flagrant injustice in attempting to pin the "major responsibility 
for the present conflict on India. 

If the Security Council intervention is to have any chance of restoring 
peace between India and Pakistan, the U.S. and the U.N. must recognise and 
deal with the basic problem in East Pakistan. 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, DECEMBER 5,1971 
PAKISTAN RECKLESSNESS 

Pakistan's desperation is of its own fashioning. It arises from the utterly 
reckless, ultimately sure to be futile, attempts to keep East Bengal in 
subjugation by force and terror. That having failed, Pakistan has now fallen 
back into a condition of spirit displayed clearly enough in the Pakistan 
Radio's call for a Jehad, a holy Muslim war, this despite the fact that the 
rebellious East Bengalis are themselves largely Muslim, the Hindu minority 
having been killed or driven out. It is a spirit of headlessness, and perhaps 
hopelessness; once expressed by an earlier leader who declared in an earlier 
crisis that Pakistan was ready to go to tear against India "with sword in hand 
and shroud on shoulder." 
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NEWSWEEK . DECEMBER 6,1971 
THE WAR IN BENGAL: INDIA ATTACKS 

When nations go to war, they almost inveriably claim to be acting out of 
the purest motives. Last week, as India's leaders met in the high-domed 
central hall of the New Delhi Parliament, there was much pious 
table-thumping and jingoistic rhetoric to justify an attack against Pakistan. 
"If we have to silence the Pak guns," vowed Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram, 
"we are not going to stop at the border but go inside Pakistan. We do not care 
how far inside we have to go if it becomes a matter of our self-defence." 
With that moral mandate thousands of Indian troops swarmed across the 
border into East Pakistan-and the stage was set for a third round in the 
seemingly endless strife between the sub-continent's two arch-enemies. 

Inexorably, the two nations appeared to be heading for.a wholly 
unnecessary war, one for which each side would have to shoulder an equal 
share of guilt. Over the past nine months, the Pakistani Government of 
President Mohammed Yahya Khan had indiscriminately slaughtered more 
than a million of its subjects in a cruel and myopic attempt to prevent 
autonomy for the Bengalis of East Pakistan. And India, under the leadership 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, had launched a calculated campaign to 
dismember Pakistan, turn its eastern wing into the client state of Bangladesh 
and free itself of the burden of caring for nearly 10 million Bengali refugees 
who had fled Yahya's reign of terror. As one diplomat in New Delhi 
cynically put it, "What was seen as a liability here a few months ago, is now 
seen as an opportunity." What made the steady drift toward war even more 
tragic was that the one man who undoubtedly could stop it-Bengali leader 
Sheikh Mujibur-Rahman-was being tried by Pakistan for treason, and Yahya 
Khan steadfastly refused to free him. 

Worse still, none of the world's major powers seemed able-or even very 
willing-to extent the kind <?f influence that could stop the confict. Despite 
Washington’s $4 billion worth of assistance to Pakistan -aid largely designed 
to maintain leverage with Yahya Khan's government the U.S. appeared 
powerless to sway the Pakistani leader. And the Soviet Union, 
notwithstanding its recently signed friendship treaty with, Ind^g, had no 
better luck reining in Mrs. Gandhi. Thus unchecked, the rush to war was on, 




event,though both countries had much to lose by it. "All good Moslems 
believe they will go to a better reward if they die in battle;" sighed a Western 
diplomit, "and Yahya may just want to go that way." As for India, it seemed 
determined to risk plunging 20 per cent of the world's population into chaos' 
in other to realise its long-cherished hope of becoming the nuchallenged 
powar on the sub-continent and a giant to rival China for predominance in 
Asia. 

The clash between India and Pakistan had been a long time coming. Like 
a pair of angry cats, the two armies had been circling and spitting at each 
other for months before the first lunge came. At scattered points along the 
1,300-mile frontier between India and East Pakistan troops stood poised 
while each side probed and harassed the other of provocations and self 
righteously maintained that they themselves would never be the aggressors. 
But in fact, India was preparing to strike. And though New Dehli barred all 
reporters from border areas to conceal its troop movements, NEWSWEEK'S 
Senior Editor Amaud de Borchgrave along with a correspondent of he New 
York Times, managed last week to slip through the Indian net. De 
Borchgrave's report: 

There was not a sign of war as we drove the 54 miles from Calcutta to 
the border town of Bangaon-no military traffic no Indian Army units; no 
thudding artillery. When the road turned east at a sign reading "Pak Border- 
Two Miles " we followed it until an Indian major stopped us, explaining that 
the Pakistanis were .firing on the road just ahead. The major took us down a 
roadside ditch toward the border, and though we could hear the tumble of 
distant shelling and the whistle of an occasional bullet as we walked, the area 
was still calm. Where is the fighting, we asked, and the major replied : "All 
quiet on this side. A bit of automatic stuff at night, a few mortar rounds but 
otherwise no movement." At the border itself, Indian troops were well dug in 
and sturdy red-brick walls blocked the road. But beyond the walls, a siga was 
still visible; and it Bread : "Welcome to Pakistan." 

Bound For The Border 

But tranquillity suddenly vanished as we were driving back to Bargaon. 
In choking clouds of red dust, an awesome convoy was churning toward the 
border. Lumbering Soviet-built trucks towed twelve 105 mm artillery pieces, 
turbaned Sikhs manned a steady stream of jeeps mounted with recoilless 
guns arid cumbersome trailers hauled pontoon bridge equipment We slipped 
in among a seemingly endless procession of trucks, each jammed with 
soldiers in full combat gear and automatic weapons. Everything from 
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amphibious armoured personnel carriers to furniture for command posts was 
in the convoy, and it all indicated that the Indian Army was positioning itself 
for an incursion into Pakistan. Even though we were waved off the road just 
before the border, the army made no effort to conceal the border bound 
caravan or India's intentions. “My man have been waiting to move forward 
for a month," one officer told us as we joined him for tea. "Their spirits are 
high." 

It was patently obvious from the unceasing convoy as cell as from 
conversation with the field commanders that India, for all its public 
proclamations to contrary, was finally lending the Mukti Bahini guerrillas a 
direct hand. After our observation of the Indian troop movements, prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi acknowledged for the first time that the army had 
been given the go ahead to cross the Pakistani border 'in self But in fact, 
India's tactics were more like the doctrine of "hot pursuit." For even before 
we saw the convoy, Indian forces ha I crossed the border north of Bangaon 
and destroyed thirteen Pakistani tanks. And, in another clear indication that 
India was stepping up its involvement in the battle for Bengal, an Indian 
Cabinet minister told me: "There is no time now for interim or compromise 
solutions. Speed is nosy essential." 

For the time being however India refraided from mounting an all out 
offensive. Instead- New Delhi's tactics seemed designed to tie down large 
numbers of Pakistani troops with a series of quick, limited strikes and 
thereby pave the way for the Bangali guerrillas to seize control of more 
territory. To that end, the Indians reportedly thrust into the districts of Sylhet, 
Comilla and the Chittagong Hills along the eastern border, as will as pushing 
in from the west towards Jessore. Lying in the midst of a rich agricultural 
plain, Jessore is regarded as a key city to the rebels' plan to take over East 
Pakistan, India’s offensive seemed to be aimed at speeding up that timetable. 
With the area around the city in Indian and Mukti Bahini hands, 
NEWS WEEK'S Tony Clifton flew into Jessore on a Pakistani Air Force 
plane and cabled this report; • 

'It is obvious that the Indians are using regular troops, tanks and heavy 
guns to make incursions in|o Pakistan's territory. In fact, when I flew into 
Jessore, Indian soldiers still held a salient of land west of Jessore and had the 
city's airport under sporadic fire. I was quickly hustled off to the Pakistani 
headquarters where Maj Gen. M H, Ansari the sector commander, described 
the Indian attack: "They came in strength, two brigades supportec^by a tank 
regiment anti artillery fire from 130mm. Russian guns. They pushed in about 



6 miles. That was too much so we counter-attacked and pushed them back 
almost to the border." When I asked if the attackers could have been Bengali 
guerrillas, Ansari scoffed. "These weren't rebels. They were using tanks and 
heavy guns and the rebels haven't got that sort of weaponry. Those things 
don't grow on trees." He paused and added, somewhat wistfully, "Although I 
wish they did because then we'd get some too." 

A Thankless Task 

Ansari claimed that his forces had killed some 200 to 300 enemy soldiers 
and added; "We captured uniforms and papers which showd they were 
regular Indian troops. They came from the Fourteenth punjab Regiment." 
While refusing to say how many of his own men had been killed, he 
admitted that casualties were substantial: "They weren’t throwing rose petals 
at us, you know". Even though Ansari said that he had driven the Indians 
back toward the border, no Pakistani official denies that the area surrounding 
Jessore is effectively in enemy hands. And wresting anv part of First pakistan 
back from a guerrilla force will be a thank less task for the army. Although 
the monsoons have ended, vast areas of land are still covered with water, and 
literally hundreds of rivers and streams clinscross the terrain The few roads 
that do exist are puny tracks, all highly vulnerable to guerrilla attack. 

An equal threat to the government exists on the opposite side of East 
Pakistan in the Comilla district I flew into a Pakistani headquarters idea the 
town of Brahmanbaria where army officers charged that Indian Loops had 
mounted a major battle. The Pakistani commander led me to a railroad truck 
piled high with dead bodies and showed off the weapons he had captured. 
While there was no way for me to tell whether the decomposing bodies were 
those of Bengali guerrillas or Indian regulars the rifles, automatic weapons and 
light machine guns were undeniably of those types used by the Indian Army 
The brigadier had no doubts that his enemies were Indians and he was almost 
gleeful when he described the battle. "We killed between 300 and 400 men, 
with three times that many wounded" he crowed. “We destroyed the 
Nineteenth Punjab Battalion and badly mauled another." 

The brigadier's bloodthirsty attitude was throughly typical of the feelings 
that Pakistanis and Italians have for each otner. For the two states have been 
uneasy and oft^. hostile neigibours since they were carved out of British 
ruled India in 1947. The surgery that created Pakistan as a bifurcated Moslem 
state divided by 1,000 miles of Hindu India was hardly performed before 
countless thousands of people were slaughtered in the indescribably bloody 
"pertition riots" And although the festering hatreds bom of differing religions 



and customs were kept leashed for much of the following quarter century, the 
open war. fare that brake out between India and Pakistan Over Kashmir in 
1948-49 and again in 1965 ensured that the mutual antagonisms woulc^not 
die. 

Nor is the India-Pakistan enmity the only hostility that scars the troubled 
sub-continent. Just as much antagonism exists between Pakistan's two 
principal races the Punjabis who dominate West Pkistan and control both 
government and army, and the Bengalis of East' Pakistan who bitterly 
resented the west's economic exploitation of their prosperous agriculture land 
and their status as a subjugated people. When the Bengalis rallied behind 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in in last December's national election, they won a 
clear majority of seats in the nation's parliament. But Yahya Khan postponed 
the parliamentary opening, provoking a general strike and murderous 
Bengali noting in East Pakistan. Yahya's response was brutal. He losed the 
Punjabi army on the East in a terror campaign that eventually took the lives 
of more than 1 million Bengalis and drove 9.8 million into exile in India. And 
however, unwittingly, he brough this country and India to the brink of war. 

India Holds The Cards 

For Pakistan, a head-on collision with India would likely verge on 
catastrophe. With India’s armed forces more than double Pakistan's (980,000 
men against 392,000) and its air force totalling 615 combat aircraft as 
opposed to 285 Pakistani planes'weather, New Delhi holds a heavy statistical 
advantage. But beyond that, the weather, political geography and the Mukti 
Bahini have all combined to give India a virtually fail-safe position. The 
winter snows have closed off the Himalayan passes, thereby reducing the 
danger of a Communist Chinese- attack in support of Pakistan; in fact, so 
confident is India that its Chinese border is safe that, it recently repositioned 
some of its mountain troops along the Pakistani borders. Moreover. Yehya 
Khan, faces a logistical nightmare trying to resupply his forces, separated 
from each other by East Pakistan's waterlogged terrain and from the West by 
India itself. Most important. Yahya's 80,000 troops in East Pakistan must 
fight two enemies at once the Indians in front and the increasingly menacing 
Bengali guerrillas in the rea^ 

Indeed, the two front nature of the fighting forms the#ucleus of India's 
current strategy. For month Mrs. Gandhi's government trained and equipped 
the Mukti Bahini. But seeing no sign that Yahya Khan would agree to 
autonomy for the East, and bleeding to death economically from the cost of 
caring for the refugees, India upped the ante. “The couldn’t afford to let the 



Mukti Bahini rebellion mature at its own rate,” a diplomat explained, “so 
they decided to telescope the process.” The incursions ware the result, and 
last week, us Mrs.Gandhi began a series of visits to border troops, New Delhi 
abounded with rumours of further dramatic escalation. 

While the Indians and Pakistanis were trading bullets and talking of a 
larger war to come, the rest of the world was merely talking Despite the fact 
that they had supplied both the arms and the money, to fuel the fighting, the 
world's major powers seemed unable to stop the conflict. Russia, which has 
supplanted the West as India's premier armourer, confined itself mainly to 
low-key tongue clicking in Pravda. perhaps because Moscow feels it is 
backing the eventual winner. Military conflict, the Pravda article said, 
"would cause dire human and material sacrifice and would cause further 
difficulties in the long run." And the People's Republic of China a principal 
supporter of Pakistan's cause concentrated chiefly on bawling out the 
Soviets. 

Nobody Is Listening 

Nowhere was the impotence of a major power more evident than in 
Washington. Atlhough the Nixon Administration called on the combatans to 
show restraint, the pleas fell on deaf ears. In India, where anger at the fact 
that the U.S. continued arms shipments to Pakistan until a month ago still 
runs high, a senior official bristled at the U.S request: "We got the pats on the 
back for our restraint and they got the arms," he snapped. "You say you're 
putting pressure on the Pakistanis. We say you're trying to eat the cake and 
keep it." Nor did the U.S meet with any greater success in Islamabad. For all 
his reliance on U.S. support, Yahya resolutely clung to the view that Pakistan 
could be saved without the release of Mujib and without buckling under to 
the Mukti Bahini. 

Given Yahya's intransigence and the increasingly provocative Indian 
border crossings, it was difficult to see how full scale war could be avoided. 
Indeed, many foreign military attaches in New Delhi predicted that Jessore 
would fall to the Mukti Bahini by the end of this week-thus setting the scene 
for the proclamation of an independent Bangladash and, perheps, a 
retaliatory declaration of war by Pakistan against India. If that should happen 
the sub-continent would be engulfed in a more punishing conflict than any it 
has ever seen. For unlike past wars between India and Pakistan, this might 
well decide the ultimate fate of one of the antagonist. "The birth pangs of 
Bangladesh will signal the death-throes of Pakistan as we have known it;" 
said one American diplomat. "Yahya knows that. His army knows it. And 
they won't go down without putting up one hell of a fight." 
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Why India Won't Risk Peace 

If India fails to provoke Pakistan into an all-out war, it surely will not be 
for lack of trying. True enough, no one seriously believed that New Delhi had 
precipitated problems in East Pakistan where none had existed before* But 
neither did anyone doubt that the Indians had sought to take every possible 
advantage of the crisis front the beginning. Nor was there any question but 
what with the "opportunity of a lifetime," as one Indian politician described 
it, now in hand, New Delhi would risk everything to transform its dream of 
a weak, dismembered Pakistan into a reality. 

As most Indians saw it, there was really no other choice. With the bills 
for refugee care soring astronomically, officials in New Delhi were 
convinced that a full-scale war would be far cheaper than being stuck with 
the refugees problem for even one more year. And they even produced the 
figures to prove it. By next March, according to official estimates, the 
refugees will have cost the Indian government $900 milion-or more than 
thirteen times cost of the entire 1965 war with Pakistan. In short, if the 
current crisis dragged on, the financial drain on the Indian buget might well 
become unbreable. Indeed, what the Indians seemed to fear most was a 
Palestinian style denouement in which the government would have to 
contend with both the refugees and a continuing and costly stand off with 
hostile Pakistani forces in East Bengal. ‘We have accepted the risk of war." 
said one Indian official, because we believed the risks to India of letting go 
on as they have been are far greater than the risks of war." 

That kind of attitude has confronted Pakistan's Mohammed Yahya Khan 
with a painful dilemma : whether to accept defeat and proceed with a 
humiliating withdrawal from East Pakistan or to risk initiating a devastating 
war himself. Given the dismal alternatives. Yahya has understandably tried 
to carve out a more favourable position somewhere in between. Under 
pressure from Pakistan's so called '22 families" (the nation's most powerful 
business leaders, who originally favoured the crackdown on the Bengali 
rebellion to preserve their investments in the east but who now far losses at 
home due to protracted war), Yahya has even begun to talk of 
compromise-privately suggesting the possibility of a plebiscite ip the east. As 
one U.S. diplomat explained it 

"It's obvious that Yahya is beginning to understand some things he 
missed a few months ago." 

On Trial For Treason 

But it may already be too late for Yahya Khan to salvage an acceptable 
compromise. For despite his apparent willingness to haggle, he remains 



unwitling to make the only concessions that would seem to appeal to New 
Delni : the release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and negotitions for an 
independent Bangladesh. Still on trial for treason, Mujib remains in jail in the, 
Punjab town of Layallpur. And Yahya is by no means ready to accept the 
humiliation of Bengali independence just yet. As the Indian pressure has 
escalated, tit fact, Yahya has stiffened too-talking very much like a man who 
knows a fight is coming. "If she (Mrs. Gandhi) wants war," he declared last 
week, "then 1 will give it to her. If that woman thinks she is going to cow me, 

I refuse to take it." 

If all-out war comes, most people expect the Pakistanis to trigger it with 
a strike into Kashmir or across India's western plains. An escalation of the 
conflict by that degree the Pakistanis were said to believe, might be enough 
to force the U.N. Security Council to take up the crisis and perhaps even to 
implement a U.N supervised cease-fire along the Indo-Pakistani border. But 
that ploy seemed doomed from the beginning. For one thing, great power 
rivalries over the sub-continent appeared significant enough to forestall any 
U.N action at the moment. For another, a Pakistani attack would give the 
more powerfull Indian Army the excuse it has been waiting for to deal 
Yahya’s forces a decisive defeat. 

No matter what short-term tactics Yahya chose, in other words, Pakistan 
ultimately seemed on the way out of the eastern zone. Nonetheless, no one 
was suggesting that Indid had any ideas of annexing the, territory. For while 
the predominantly Moslem rebels were more than, willing to accept help 
from India's Hindus across the border, they would undoubtedly look with a 
much colder eye on Indian efforis to bring about a full political take-over. In 
fact, India appeared likely to inherit enough troubles just by acquiring an 
independent Bangladesh on its doorstep to discourage any thoughts of 
bringing it into the Indian fold. 

An international welfare case even in its palmiest days, East Bengal is in 
worse shape than usual as a result of the current tumult. Its rickety 
communications network and minuscule industrial base have been all but 
destroyed. The region will plainly need massive infusions of Indian money 
and materials to get back even minimal stability. Without that aid, 
Bangladesh could collapse into anarchy and become a focal point for Marxist 
radicalism on the subcontinent. Finally, though social scientists on both sides 
of the border discounted the theory, some government officials in New Delhi 
still feared that an independent Bengali state would fan the flames of India's 
own separatist movement in adjacent West Bengal. 



From the Indian point of view, however, there was no question that an 
independent Bangladesh would do far more good than harm. For starters, it 
would allow New Delhi at least to ease the refugee problem somewhat. Ip the 
long run, the re-establishment of traditional trading patterns between East 
and West Bengal should hold some economic benefits for India. But most 
important of all the breakup of Pakistan would assure India's undisputed 
supremacy on the subcontinent. For with the loss of an estimated 60 per cent 
of its population, 50 per cent of its foreign exchange and 20 percent of its tax 
revenue, Pakistan seemed likely to present little in the way a sustained 
military threat to the New Delhi government and appeared destined to wind 
up with just about as much diplomatic cloud as that wielded by neighbouring 
Afghanistan. 

China's Influence 

With the Pakistani counterweight safely out of the way, India v'ould no 
doubt also seek to flex its political muscles beyond the limits of the sub¬ 
continent. Particularly in Asia, Mrs. Gandhi & Co. have, their sights set on 
chiselling away at Peking's preponderant'influence. The Indians'have long 
resented playing diplomatic second fiddle to their Chinese, rivals, and in 
view of she international attention lavished upon the Chinese, the Foreign 
Office in New Delhi is smarting more than ever. "Why is Nixon treating 
China like a big power ?" complained one Indian political scientist: "Because 
they have nuclear weapons ? In 1960, we were as advanced as China in these 
weapons but we chose not to go on, in the interest of everyone. And now we 
are treated like step-children." Obviously, even without nuclear weapons, 
India hopes to change that relationship soon. 

The U.S. itself faces an uphill fight to improve its own relations with 
South Asia. For in supporting the Pakistanis in the latest upheaval, however 
reluctantly, Washington clealfy seems to haWfbet on the wrong team. As one 
American diplomat put it last week: ’^If there's an all out war, the Indians will 
see us as being against them -and the Paks will think we've betrayed them. 
Only the Russians have done their maths right. They know that any way you 
add West Pakistan's 60 million and the East's 80 million, it doesn't equal 
India's 550 million." Indeed next to India, the Soviet Union appeared likely 
to be the big winners in the battle for East Bengal. In fact, some people were 
predicting that Moscow would parley its support for India into vastly 
increased influence on the subcontinent and all around the Indian Ocean. But 
while the Russians have plainly enhanced their standing in the^area, that 
assessment seemed a bit overdrawn. For throughout the current crisis, Mrs. 



Gandhi has resolutely steered her own course-neither asking for nor 
accepting direction from any quarter. And with India riding high, there 
seemed to be little reason to suspect that the headstrong Prime minister was 
about to begin listening to outsiders now. 

No Place Worse Than Home 

These days, the telephone in P.N. Luthra's modest, thirdfloor flat in 
Calcutta starts jangling at 6 each morning. And with the first ring Luthra, a 
54 year old retired army colonel who is responsible for co -ordinating India's 
relief program for Bengali refugees, is jolted awake by one of the seemingly 
endless series of problems that confront him daily. The first caller on a 
percent morning informed him that the Indian territory of Tripura, abutting 
East Pakistan's Comilla district, had received only 45 freight-car loads of 
food the previous day instead of its normal allotment of 67. Rushing to his 
makeshift office in the Calcutta branch of the Labour Ministry, Luthra 
ordered food stocks diverted from ' a little reserve I have managed to build 
up in Assam." But when an aide found the phone connections to Assam so 
bad that he could not make himself understood, a telegraphed order had to be 
sent instead. It will take 24 hours to get there;' Luthra muttered helplessly. "I 
wont even receive confirmation for another 48 hours." 

And so the problems mounted through the day. According to Indian 
Government figures, 9.8 million Bengali refugees have already fled to India 
and some 12,00 more stagger across the 1300 mile, long East Pakistani 
border every day. Among other things, they create a mind-boggling 
logistical puzzle for Luthra and his 280 man staff. With the onset of winter, 
some 4 million blankets must be distributed immediately in the colder 
districts near the Himalayan foothills, but fewer than a half million have 
arrived from abroad. Another 5,000 wells for drinking water have to be 
drilled in West Bengal to supplement the 6,000 already sunk. Concerned with 
reports that perhaps 30 per cent of the drug supplies and 15 percent of the 
foodstuffs earmarked for the refugees vanish before reaching the 1,000 
camps India now maintains Luthra recently decreed : "We most tighten 
security." But and aide disagreed "The more we tighten up," he argued, "the 
more bottlenecks we'll have. Speed is more important now than trying to 
prevent the inevitable pilfering that goes on." 

Yeoman Service 

In fact, for all the snarls the Indian relief workers have performed 



yeoman service. At the sprawling Salt Lake camp near Calcutta's Dum Dum 
Airport a new hospital staffed by sixteen doctors has helped to drastically cut 
the death rate among the camp's estimated 50,000 children to an average of 
only three at day. In addition the children at the camp now attend an open-air 
school under the direction of 110 teachers who are themselves refugees from 
East Pakistan. Salt Lake's population consumes some 200 truckloads of food 
and supplies a day-which amounts to a daily ration of 10.5 ounces of rice, 3.5 
ounces of wheat and 3.5 ounces of wheat and 3.5 ounces of vegetables per 
person. Children also get a pint of milk per day plus a multiple vitamin pill 
under a supple mentary feeding program to cure the malnutrition that 
afflicted most of them when they first crossed the border. 

To be sure, the Salt Lake camp is reputed to be a “showplace.” And there, 
as in the other, 150 camps that foreign reporters are permitted to visit, it is 
not the least bit uncommon for ten families, or about 50 people, to huddle 
under a single tent measuring 50 by 24 feet. Babies are scattered all over the 
place, crying and vomitting, and the overpowering stench of human waste 
pervades the camp from one end to the other. The conditions seem 
intolerable, but the refugees endure because, unbelievable as it may seem, 
many of them never even had it thus "good" in the Bengali villages whence 
they came At most camps, all a refugee has to do is to look over to an 
adjoining Indian village, sometimes only 300 yards away, to see that, thanks 
to the relief program, he usually gets more to cat and receives better medical 
care than does the local Indian population. 

Resentment 

Understandably, the impression that the refugees are getting favoured 
treatment from the Indian Government has bred resentment among the locals. 
When a human tidal wave of 200,000 East Bengali refugees suddenly 
inundated the frontier village of Balat in India's Meghalaya state for example 
Luthra's relief workers hastily organised a 400-bed hospital and dispatched 
amobile X-ray unit, an electrical generator.and surgical instruments there. 
Balat's 3,000 permanent inhabitants, most of whom had never even seen a 
hospital before, marvelled at the attention showered on the newcomers and 
naturally enough, began asking why they were not treated at the new hospitals 
too. Similarly in Calcutta, where no fewer than 500,000 of the teeming city's 
8 million people are jobless mod where 70 per cent of the families subsist on 
about $ 12 a month, there are bitter complaints that refugees have been 
offering their services for 1 Rupee a day instead of the going ! Qpily wage of 
3 Rupees for unskilled laboures Only stem measures by the authorities have 



thus far prevented wholesale rioting between Calcutta's slum dwellers and the 
equally impoverished refugees in then despe rate scramble for any Sort of 
paying jobs. 

These social strains and the staggering financial burden of refugee relief 
seem more then .India can possibly bear. Estimates indicate that the program 
will have cost $ 900 million by next March, of which only $ 250 million has 
been offset by donations and pledges from abroad. Fully 16-percent of India's 
current national budget is now eaten up in refugee relief, and the country's 
food-stocks, painstakingly built up over two good crop years Its a cushion 
against leaner times are fast dwindling. Special taxes have been levied, and 
the government has cut back drastically on all other spending area even to the 
extent of shelving of long planned development programs. "We cannot even 
reckon how much the refugees will cost us in 72 an Indian official told 
Newsweek's Arnaud de Borchgrave, "because the prospect is too horrentous 
to contemplate." 

Nightmares 

But contemplate it India must because there is growing evidence that 
many of the refugees have no intention of returning to East Pakistan-not even 
to an independent Bangladesh. Some 80 per cent of the refugee population is 
composed of Hindus who have been the special targets in the Pakistani 
Army's bloody repressions, and now that they are in India many wonder why 
their parents failed to take them out of Moslem dominated Bengal when the 
sub-continent was partitioned in 1947. Despite efforts to convince them that 
a new Bangladesh will be a secular state with equal rights for all, few of the 
Hindus seem persuaded that a return to their disaster-prone vllages in East 
Bengal is preferable to the nascent welfare state of the refugee camps. Key 
Indian officials told de Borch grave however, that unless the refugees are 
"unloaded very soon, Indian troops may have to drive them back home at 
bayonet point." Such a prospect conjures up nightmares in New Delhi and, 
without doubt, is a major factor behind India’s current effort to resolve the 
Bangladesh cris is quickly throught military pressure. 

’Wonderful Job' • 

Although its "President," Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is currently being 
tried for treason by the Pakistani Government, the self-proclaimed nation of 
Bangladesh has set up four-man Government led by "Acting President" Syed 
Nazrul Islam. Recently, in the first interview he has granted any journalist, 
Syed Nazrul Islam talked with NEWSWEEK'S Senior Editor Arnaud de 
Borchgrave. Below, excerpts: 
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On The Rebels' Campaign 

My boys have done a wonderful job. We are now well organised and 
effective. The people's sense of patriotism is also an excellent source of 
military intelligence; all the educated people are oil our side. I don't think it 
will take much longer. You have seen for yoursJf, both in occupied and 
liberated areas, the support we enjoy. 

On Outside Influence 

It is entirely our own show, and there is no pressure from India of ony 
kind.... The Communists are supporting us and have pledged explicit loyalty 
to my government. But they are not a big factor. 

On The United States 

The U.S. press has spelled out the basic issues. The story is now known. 
As a result, your Congress is supporting us too. But we cannot understand 
why the U.S. Government is against' us. 

On An End To Fighting 

If Yahya has the foresight to see that independence is inevitable, then we 
can negotiate the details of withdrawal without bloodshed. First, he must 
release Mujib then recognise independence. Fighting can then stop and 
troops be withdrawn. If Yahya Khan wants a settlement and a peaceful 
transfer of power, then all he has to do is release Mujib. If he doesn't want a 
peaceful transfer, then we will fight to the better end. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , DECEMBER 9,1971 
BENGALIS DANCE IN LIBERATED' JESSORE 

Jessore, Pakistan, December 8. The Bengalis danced on the roofs of 
buses. They shouted independence slogans in the streets. They embraced, 
they cheered they reached out in spontaneous emotion to clasp the hands of 
visitors from other lands. 

For Bengalis, today (December 8) was "liberation day" in Jessore the 
strategic city in East Pakistan that, for eight months until yesterday 
(December 7) had been under the control of west Pakistani troops, who had 
come last spring to put down the Bengali rebellion. 

The "liberators" are Indian troops. They are almost as happy as the 
Bengali secessionists whom India supports, but they diet not have much time 
today to stop and celebrate, as they continued to chase the retreating West 
Pakistani forces south-east toward Khulna. 

The Indians, too, waved and smiled and posed for pictures from the tops 
of their armored personnel carriers and tanks while they waited, four miles 
from jessore, for orders to move farther down to the Khulna road. 

"They are fleeing in panic," an infantry captain of the Seventh Punjab 
Regiment said of the Pakistani troops. "They have got good equipment and 
defenses but their morale is in their boots." 

Most of the Indian troops are as different from the Bengalis as the 
predominantly Punjabi troops from West Pakistan were because the Indian 
soldiers are also heavily Punjab. But cultural gaps between the Bengali 
secessionists and their Indian backers have been temporarily erased. 

The jubilant Bengalis have pitched in to .sustain the Indian drive by 
working with Indian troops to throw pontoon bridges: cross rivers whose 
permanent bridges are being blown up by the Pakistanis as they pull back. 

A major bridge has been experty demolished on the main road from the 
Indian border to jessore which is 23 miles inside East Pakistan. Five of the 
six spans of the steel and concrete bridge lie in the kabathani River, as does 
the railway bridge 200 ards downstream. 

'The Pakistanis blew these bridges two night ago' as they retreated to 
Jessore. 





The scene today at the site which is the town of Jhinger gacha, nine mills 
from Jessore, looked like a cross between a bucket brigade and the building 
of the pyramids. 

On the muddy bank below the blown road bridge, hundreds of Bengalis 
in long rows passed logs down the line to be laid as planking for the 
approaches to a new pontoon bridge. As they worked in machine like 
precision brwany troops from the army engineers inflated huge pontoons 
with a compressor, carried them through knee-deep much to the water and 
then began placing tire aluminiam spans across them. In four hours, the 
bridge was finished. 


Sydney H. Schanberg 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN, DECEMBER 9,1971 
JUBILANT BENGALI CROWDS GREET 
CONQUERING INDIANS AS HEROES IN JESSORE 

Jessore, East Pakistan : Jubilant crowds poured into the streets yesterday 
(December 7) to shout Bangladesh slogans and cheer conquering Indian 
troops. 

They emerged from their homes waving the red green and gold flags of 
Bangladesh they had concealed for so long, and the women who had fled to 
villages deep in the paddy fields in fear of Pakistani soldiers returned to their 
homes. 

The Indian Army entered Jessore Tuesday after a lightning thrust which 
splintered the Pakistani forces and put them to flight. 

Tanks and armored personnel carriers thundered past rows of shabby 
rundown shops, most of them locked and shuttered. 

Turbaned Sikhs and brown-faced little Gurkha riflemen mingled with the 
crowd as cheerleaders led them in their chant of "Joi Bangla !"Long live 
Bengal! 

For the survivors of Jessore, an independent Bangladesh at last had 
become more than a cherished dream. 

Out in the streets, too, were the Mukti Bahini, nationalist guerrillas who 
have waged an eight month war of sabotage and against President A. M. 
Yahya Khan's Army. 

Modem automatic rifles, supplied by India, were slung over their 
shoulder, and light machine guns. 

They played a minor role in the battle of Jessore. But there was a 
swagger in their walk as they enjoyed the day of'triumph. 

Major General Dalbir Singh, whose division conquered this Pakistani 
barracks city, said if the the enemy "had fought sensibly we should have been 
fighting here for a month". 

General Singh, Commander of the Indian 9th Division, said an antitank 
ditch and a little Maginot Line surrounded Jessore, but his troops entered 





almost unopposed. 

His report had little in common with official accounts issued by Army 
spokesmen in Calcutta. They told of fierce fighting in Jessore. 

Most of the fighting took place well away from the town General Singh 
remarked of the Pakistanis: "They have been fighting since April and are 
fairly disorganized". 

Shell fire has blasted an occasional house, but otherwise Jessore is little 
damaged. 

Most of the Pakistanis now are withdrawing toward the port and mill 
town of Chalna. 

"I've got some of them in a pocket and even for the rest there is no way 
out", General Singh added. "I don't want to kill them yet. I want to catch 
them. I'm of a gentle nature." 
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THE EVENING STAR, WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 10,1971 
JUBILANT BENGALIS CELEBRATE FREEDOM 

Jessore East Pakistan: Jubilant East Bengalis danced around the bodies of 
their fallen oppressors as 1,000 doomed West Pakistan troops and their 
families fled toward the sea and certain death or capture by Indian 
“liberation” forces. 

The road from Jessore, which fell to the Indians three days ago without a 
fight yesterday (December 8), was littered with Pakistani dead, burned out 
jeeps and rucks and abandoned enemy weapons. 

Surrender or die 

Even if they manage to reach the sea: the fleeing Pakistanis and their 
wives and children will have to swim, if they go any farther. For the Indian 
Navy is waiting for them there and the Indian Air Force which has 
undisputed control of the air, is having a field day shooting up Pakistani 
shipping. 

Isolated by land, sea and air, under attack from all directions, and 
harassed by vengeful East Bengalis, the 60,000 West Pakistani troops in the 
East face the choice of surrender or death. 

With the fall of Jessore in the West and Comilla in the East, two of their 
principal strong points it was doubtful if the Pakistanis will even make a fight 
for Dacca, the capital and apex of their triangular defense line. 

Indian army officers, who seemed almost embarrassed by the ease with 
which they vanquished the supposedly fierce Pakistani fighters, said they 
were pursuing the enemy with deliberate slowness. 

"We keep urging them to surrender", said Major Sabhu Singh, an artillery 
officer. ‘They haven't a chance anyway : And we are refraining from using 
our air because of the women and children " 

The dark-skinned Bengalis lined the roadside to welcome the advancing 
Indian troops and shouted "Hail Bangladesh;" their self proclaimed new 
nation which has been recognized by New Delhi. 

At one point along the road between Jessore and Khulna the Bengalis 
danced around the bodies of a dozen slain Pakistani soldiers and shouted 
"Hail Bangla " for the benefit of foreign televison cameras. None of them 
ever has seen T.V They don't even hale electricity. 





While they may have some reservations about their Indian liberators, it 
was clear the Bengalis were overjoyed to be free from the West Pakistanis, 
who for the past eight months have slaughtered them by the tens of thousands 
in a vain attempt to stamp out Bengali nationalism. 

Mass killings charged 

The retereating Pakistanis left a trail of blasted bridges and stories of 
mass killing Indian army engineers, with commendable efficiency, rigged 
pontoon bridges and by passes over the larger streams. 

In town after town, excitable Bengalis told of mass murders by Pakistani 
troops. One man told how the Pakistanis came in search of a Mukti Bahini 
(Bengali freedom fighter) leader named Ghillal, a common name in these 
parts. When they failed to find him, they shot every all, body in the village 
by that name 10 people in the all, the Bengalis said. 


-Keyes Beech 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES , DECEMBER 9,1971 
MR. NIXON AND SOUTH ASIA 
By John P. Lewis 

Princeton, N. J.-The Nixon Administration's South Asia policy, which 
had been edging toward disaster for the last eight months, finally, in a cloud 
of pious inanities, plunged over the brink this last weekend. Presumably for 
the time being the policy is beyond redemption. What now selfishly concerns 
me as an American is that India's leaders may exaggerate the degree to which 
the Administration's present aberation represent thoughtful and enduring 
American opinion. All the evidence suggests that within the Administration 
the aberrations trace directly and primarily to Mr. Nixon himself. For eight 
months he has remained officially blind to the most massive calculated 
savagery that has been visited on a civil population in recent times. He has 
been faithful to his good friend* the Chairman orthe savagery. Yahya khan. 
Neither his hand-holding of nor any hidden leverage on the Pakistan Regime 
has had evident effect in advancing a political solution in East Bengal. 

To an Indian Governmet that' in the face of moral and human outrage 
next door and of an outlandish refugee burden, was showing remarkable 
restraint until recntly. Mr. Nixon offered mainly counsels of restraint. He 
supplied no moral support Instead for months he continued to trickle arms to 
Pakistan like to much gasoline on to smouldering Indian passions. The 
Pakistan has been fully aware both of the explosive domestic political risks 
the refugee posed in Indian Bengal and of the way they have totally derailed 
the cause of Indian development at its very moment of greatest opportunity. 

Historians are bound to boggle at the cumulative intepitude of this 
performance. In one series of strokes we have mahaged to align ourselves 
with the wrong side of about as big and simple a moral issue as the world has 
been lately we have sided with a minor military dictatorship against the 
world's second largest nation which happens also to be the stanchest of all 
developing countries in its adherence to our own deepest political values, We 
have joined the surefire loser in a sub-continental confrontation, and we have 
depleted a once abundant, durable fund of Indo Americn goodwill at a 
sickening rate. 
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It certainly would be wrong to claim to our Indian friends that in all this, 
the president is swimming against a tide of public opinion. There is little 
American tide of opinion o any kind about the sub-continent, and its surface 
flow is considerably influenced by what any President does and says. 
Moreover many of our best editorial writers and columnists have such an 
absolute abhorrence of war especially when escalated by others-whatever the 
Provocation and whatever the closure of other options, that they cannot just 
now. See much beyond the proximate cause of the Bengal border crossing. 

I would like to emphasize one point that tends to be skirted, because no 
one wants to be caught these days suggesting that any good even relative and 
weighed against the alternative can come of a war. The point, and it is 
pivotal, is that the only possible basis for a stable, peaceful East Bengal to 
which a large portion of the ten million refugees can return and help rebuild 
their nation is an independent East Bengal. Such is the effect of. the program 
of terror since March 25, the scenario cannot be would backwards. Hence (I) 
the premise of undivided Pakistan's sovereign integrity upon which 
American policy has rested, for at last rive months, has been nonstarter, and 
(2) India's support of the insurgency by the previously elected Bangladesh 
regime has not been merely human and understandable lacking alternatives, 
it has been the only constructive policy available. 

1 myself wish the Indians had escalated less, accepted a longer time 
frame, and kept there support less overt. But if there is any group which, 
having contributed most to the frustration of restraint, has least cause to fault 
her ensuing impatience, it is the Nixon Administration It remains now for 
India to demonstrate that her objectives are those, and only those, she held 
out, namely, establishment of a genuinely independent East Bengal to which 
the refugees can return, 'there is a heavy obligation on Indian leaders to make 
sure that war fervor does not spill over in to more self-serving ventures, 
either to the east or to the west. Meanwhile, as this demonstration is being 
rendered, there is an obligation on Washington to keep quiet. 


John P Leuis Dean, Woodraw wilson School of public and International 
Affairs Princeton, was U. S. A.l.D director in India, 1964-69 
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THE NEW YORKER , DECEMBER 11, 1971 
LETTER FROM WEST BENGAL 

On December 3rd, India and Pakistan began a full scale war. Whatever 
the immediate provocations, it is generally agreed that the cause of the war 
is rooted in the fact that since March of this year-in the biggest single forced 
migration in the world's history-nine million men, women, and children have 
fled from East Pakistan to India, where all they appear to have left now is 
their classification : "refugees." Yet the world at large does not seem even to 
have become interested in their plight. For someone accustomed to a society 
which people are concerned with nutrition, not starvation, with the quality of 
life, not mere survival, in which people think of life in terms of liberty, 
justice, equality, and human dignity, it is difficult to imagine what it must 
mean to be one of these refugees. Although some of them were doctors, 
lawyers, professors, students, businessmen, or Indowners, most of them 
never had much in to a way of worldly possessions and, like their forefathers, 
would have died as poor as they were born leaving no mark on the world. 
Family ties associations, and memories must have been everything to them, 
and now the families of most of them have been killed, scattered, or shamed 
by unspeakable indignities ; the few objects that have associations or them 
have been torn from them ; and their memories have been dimmed by who 
knows what deprivation and anguish. Until their migration, these people 
were bound by their caste and occupation to a particular place, with nothing 
special to look forward to, nothing special to hope foreven, perhaps, 
nothing special, to live for. Now they have still less. Is there anything, then, 
that distinguishes them from animal? Gandhi once said or their parents' 
generation, "The more I penetrate the villages, the greater is the shock 
delivered as I perceive the blank stare in the eyes of the villagers I meet. 
Having nothing else to do but to work as labourers side by side with their 
bullocks they have become almost like them" if the refugees had all died in 
a single natural catas trophe, wquld that have been easier for the rest of the 
world to face? The conditions they are living under seem to drag the entire 
human species down in a sort of reverse evolution. Yet the fact remains that 
each gees are now in Calcutta, where, as Kipling wrote," The cholera, the 
cyclone, and the crow Come and go." He also described it as a city "By the 
sewage rendered fetid by the sewer/Made impure," and said, "As the fungus 
sprouts ceaotic from its bed, So it spread And, above the packed and 
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pestilential town/ Death looked down." Since Kipling wrote these lines, 
eighty years ago, the city has spread and speared, and the dominion of death 
as well, until today Calcutta encompasses over seven million wretched 
people-not counting the refugees. Now all of eastern India, where refugees 
are camped in more than a thousand settlements, threatens to become a 
sprawling outgrowth of Calcutta; it is predicted that if the refugees remain, 
their number will swell in ten years to thirty million. A third of India's 
population already lives in this region, where the worst famines, pestilences, 
and cyclones always strike, and this third includes the poorest of the Indian 
poor ; the refugees, having nothing more to lose, and having no stake in the 
political system under which they find themselves living, are ready tinder for 
any political movement and have made eastern India more nearly 
ungovernable than ever, casting the stability of the entire country in doubt. 

Sending to learn for whom the bell tolls, I went to visit several refugee 
camps in West Bengal. The misery that paralyzes its victims does not spare 
its observers, and it is with a great emotional reluctance that I attempt to 
describe what I found there. No two camps are alike. Some camps have as 
many a hundred and sixty thousand people, while others have only ten 
thousand ; some have tube wells, while others have no water supply of any 
kind ; some have structures of tarpaulin and thatch, and trench latrines, while 
others have no structures or latrines at all; some are knee-deep in water, 
while others are choked with dust. 

In one camp I went to, which has over a hundred thousand people living 
in an area of about a square mile, old men, old women, and young children, 
all looking wasted and weak were sitting dully on a strip of ground between 
makeshift shelters and a long open drain brimming with brown sludge. The 
stench was so overpowered. 

"There appear to be no young men or young women," I remarked. 

"Young women never seem to get through," he said. "The soldiers rape 
them and keep them for themselves or carry them off to the military brothels. 
As for the young men we Indians train them for guerrilla warfare and send 
them back to fight in the Mukti Bahini, the liberation army." 

We passed some elderly women squatting over the open drain and 
defecating, with a total lack of self-conciousness. A few steps beyond them,' 
some other women were washing clothes and utensils in the drain. 1 
wondered whether these women were too ignorant to know any better, or too 
weak to go searching for clean water, or whether there was no clean water to 
be had in the vicinity, or whether they were not allowed to leave the lamp, 
but when I put these questions to the women, they seemed dazed and, and it 



wds hard to get even the slightest response from them. As for the official, he 
merely waved the questions aside as unpleasant reminders of the way thing, 
were or had to be. 

"They all have dysentery," he said, moving on. 

"Why don't you at least get them to dig so he latrines ?" I asked. 

"We would have a riot on our hands " he said. "That would be takingwork 
away from the local laborers. We've already had a lot of trouble with the local 
people over the refugees." 

"And the tube wells ?" 

"We've given out the contracts. The contractor should get around to this 
camp soon." 

We passed some children sitting listless and still by the open drain I had 
already noticed that the usual train of curious children and beggars who 
attach themselves to visitors in the bazzars and streets was missing here. 

Another camp I visited was full of commotion. It has a population of 
about twenty thousand, and it is encircled by security guards and has a fence 
of barbed wire. As I drove up to it, children closed in around the car and 
followed me. Inside the camp, a few enterpring men were sitting hawking 
baskets of rotten fruit and vegetables. A security guard escorted me to the 
camp headquarters-a tarpaulin structure. It was surrounded by a noisy group 
of men shaking their fists. The security guard carefully made his way through 
them, and I with him. Inside was the commandant of the camp, an empty 
desk, saying nothing. As soon as the men noticed arrival, they fell silent. 

I asked the commandant what the trouble was. 

"The ration has been delayed by a day. There is nothing I can do about it. 
They know that. But the Naxalites were here this morning, and they stir up 
trouble wherever they go." Tile Naxalites are an organization of Maoist 
terrorists. "Because of them, the refugees now think the daily ration is their 
right, not a gift that the government has to work h^rd to get to them." 

"You actually allow political activists to come into the camp?" 

"What can I do? My superior is a Naxalite sympathizer, and he-has given 
me orders not to interfere with their activities. But I went out this morning to 
plead with them anyway and ask them to leave, our camp alone. They feel 
upon me. They would have killed me if I hadn’t got away The police, the civil 
seivice, the entire West Banged government have abdicated. They don't know 
which party is going to end up in power, so no one wants to risk taking sides 
or making any decisions. The Naxalites are now the biggest force in West 
Bengal, and all they believe in is terrorism and anarchy." 



Refugees have been coming to India waves since 1947, the time of 
independence, when the country was partitioned to create the Muslim state 
of Pakistan. Muslims, fearing that they would be discriminated against as « 
minority in a predominantly Hindu independent India had demanded a 
separate country, and they were given West Punjab and East Bangal areas 
that were a thousand miles apart but in which they made up a majority. The 
religious riots and massacres that accompanied the partition not only 
resulted in the death or more than a million people but also brought into 
being in effect a third nation-a nation of displaced persons. During the first 
two or three years of the turmoil, about six million Hindus and Sikhs fled to 
India and about the same number of Muslims tied to Pakistan. But this 
crossing nation, staggering through it was, still left ten million Hindus in 
Pakistan almost all of them in East Pakistan?and several times as many 
Muslims in India. With the passing of the years, and the deepening of the 
enmity between India and Pakistan, the fate of these minorities became 
increasingly precarious. The original refugee popuassimilated. The flow of 
refugees continued, at varying rates, through the nineteen-fifties arid 
nineteen-sixties-much of it in the direction of India. The additional refugees 
m India, all of them Hindus, have been estimated to total between three and 
four million, and they were still living in West Bengal unemployed and 
unassimilated, managing to subsist with the help of relatives of an refugee 
camps-when West Bengal and the neighboring states were inundated by the 
exodus of nine million. And refugees are still coming, twenty or thrity 
thousand of them a day. And there are between two and three million Hindus 
still holding out in East Pakistan, like hostages fortune. There are no fewer 
than seventy million Muslims in India today, who might as well be so many 
return pledges, since they are sitting targets for the Hindu resentment that has 
been simmering all these years and has been r-iirred up anew by the latest tide 
of refugee;-a resentment that the Indian government has so far been able to 
keep under control by the deflection of Hindu revanchists and by judicious 
management of the news, but the pressure of religious, or so-called 
"communal," tension is building all the time, and some people privately fear 
that the seventy million Indian Muslims may become innocent victims or 
Hindu retaliation. If that should ever happen, the burben of all the Hindu 
refugees that India is carrying would ’seem nothing compared to what 
Pakistan would have to bear. 

Since, in the long run, Pakistan has so much more to lose than India has, 
many observers have been asking whether Pakistan might not have been able 
to prevent the latest exodus, especially since it was a consequence of what 



was essentially an internal quarrel between the two wings of Pakistan. The 
Punjabis of West Pakistan and the Bengalis of East Pakistan have much more 
in common with the Punjabis and bengalis across the border in India than 
with each other ;they are divided not only by geography but also by 
differences in language, in economic and social systems in dress and in diet. 
In fact, the only real bond between East Pakistan and West Pakistan is Islam, 
but, as other Muslim countries have discovered, religion alone cannot bind 
together politically disparate entities. From the start, the Punjabis who were 
much more prosperous than the Bengalis, ran Pakistan's Army, civil service, 
and industry. They operation can therfore consist only of frequent punitive 
expeditions launched from fortified military strongholds expeditions that 
may devastate the countryside and decimate the population but cannot 
conquer the one or studue the other. Moreover, the guerrillas have easy 
access to India and can come on support from accross the border for an 
indefinite period. 

Clearly, it had always been only a matter of time before India would be 
officially involved, because the brunt of the Pakistan Army's initial attack 
fell, naturally, on the Hindus turning what was originally a war between the 
two Muslim factions into a Muslim persecution of Hindus, and so foisting 
Pakistan's greatest internal problem upon India. About ninety percent or the 
nine million refug.es in India today are Hindus. (Hindus and Muslims in East 
Pakistan were often indistinguishable, and in those cases the only way the 
Army could tell them apart was by making them strip, for Muslims are 
circumcised and Hindus are not. A few of the Hindus, however, were easily 
identified; they were smalltime businessmen or petty landowners, and were 
therefore natural scape-goats in their communities, much as Jews had been in 
Europe in the nineteen-thirties. )There was no dearth of escape point for the 
fleeing Hindus, since India shares a thirteen hundred-and-fifty-mile border 
with East Pakistan. It has been seriously suggested in some quarters that 
India could have avoided the whole refugee problem by turning back the first 
on rush of fugitives at gunpoint, on the theory th^t the boundaries of a 
country are sacrosanct and no country is obliged to receive an alien 
populotion. In fact, some people here say that the Indian Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, should at once have made lightning attack on Pakistan, for 
such an attack would certainly have stopped the refugees at the border, and, 
in the bargain, dismembered Pakistan -again that would have offset any price 
six might have had to pay in western India, such as the loss of Kashmir. Some 
even deem her failure to go to war immediately. It is said that as word of this 
hospitality got about, it encouraged more refugees to flee, compounding 
tragedy. 
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No doubt the impulse to help was humanitarian, but few believe that it 
had no other source; the urge to destroy Pakistan-perhaps even to unite India 
as it was before partition-must, it is thought, have played some part in Indian 
political calculations. According to this argument, the Hindus in Pakistan had 
been living on borrowed time and, in a sense, the Indian government had 
always expected to be saddled with them sooner or later. Now the presence 
of the refugees, in destitution, gave India the opportunity to expose and 
dramatize to the world the theocratic nature of Pakistan-whose creation had 
been forced upon India, and whose existence the Indians had never accepted- 
and to place the blame for their exodus on the Pakistani military junta. (The 
Pakistanis who claim that the Indians have inflated the figures on refugees, 
partly by misstatement and partly by adding to the camps' population the 
riffraff of the Indian streets, put the number of refugees at two and a half 
million but all would relief organizations accept the Indian figures as 
accurate.) 

Whatever India's motives, it certainly seems that concern for the welfare 
of the refugees, which should have been the primary consideration has not 
had much to do with the policies adopted by the United States, the Soviet 
Union or China the big powers caught up in the situation. The American 
government, possibly taking its cue from the old State Department dictum 
that in the underdeveloped world the only reliable allies are military 
governments not only has never publicly censured General Yahya's military 
government but had continued to supply arms to it until Mrs Gandhi's state 
visit to the United States last month. The monetary value of this material was 
relatively insignificant, but, consisting, as it did, of spare parts for imported 
equipment, it must have been of considerable military value to Pakistan, and, 
being sent, as it was in fill knowledge of the effects of General Yahya's 
policy, it had an alienating effect on the Indians which cannot be 
underestimated. The State Department's view-even if it were plausible that it 
is best to be on the right side of General Yahya so as to be better able to 
influence his policy has been maintained only at the expense of moral 
leadership, and, even so, has borne on visible fruit. The main significance of 
the much heralded Indo Soviet friendship treaty of last summer-which was 
concluded at a time of rampant anti Americanism in India-is also military. 
The Russians, real purpose much have been to tip Indian "neutrality" toward 
the Soviet Union, and to do so on the cheap, as that, because it is generally 
thought that India must have given assurances that it would not be the first to 
go to war and so drag the Soviet Union into the conflict. No onejcnows what 
the Chinese have promised the Pakistanis, because so far there have been 



onlydcertain gestures to go on Kissinger’s flying from Pakistan to China last 
summer, China's playing host to Bhutto this autumn. China’s issuing veiled 
warnings to India in the United Nations. 

* 

Although India, Pakistan, the United States, the Soviet Union and China 
all profess solicitude for the refugees, whose suffering increases each day, 
have become irrelevant to the political and diplomatic negotiations that are 
being carried on in their name, and, even in the debates in the Security 
Council, have received little attention. The Indian government has recently 
let it be known that the human aspect of the tragedy must be deemphasized, 
declaring that an outpouring of sympathy, pity and aid however welcome, is 
no substitute for a political solution, which, in the governments view, 
involves the repatriation of the refugees a solution that must ultimately lead 
to the establishment of Bangladesh. The government insists that the 
disaffection in East Pakistan with General Yahya and the military is so deep 
and wide that the refugees could not feel safe if they returned home unless 
General Yahya released Mujib who is thought to be in prison and to be 
undergoing a secret trial for treason and negotiated the question of 
Bangladesh with him. But even if Mujib were released, it is doubtful 
whetner he could now be a moderating influence on the Bangladesh issue 
without being repudiated by the East Pakistanis in favor of the extremist 
leaders who have emerged in the liberation struggle. In any event, some 
observers wonder whether Bangladesh would ever welcome the refugees 
back even if this new nation could somehow be brought into being. In either 
case, they would remain a small, helpless Hindu minority within a Muslim 
state, living under the threat or a second exodus or extermination. And, 
supposing that any fate for the refugees, after they returned to their homes, 
were preferable to their continued presence in India wouldn't Bangladesh one 
day serve as a magnet for West Bengali-After all, what would a Bengal 
nation be with more than a third of the Bengalis living outside it, in India ? 
As for the use of force to achieve political ends, that may result in India's 
acquisition of territory that could be used to settle the refugees (or even in the 
reabsorption of East Pakistan by India), but it will also poison relations with 
a truncated Pakistan or with any future Bangladesh. Some of these 
speculations must have entered into the thinking of the Indian government, 
and that only raises another question: Why has the Indian government made 
the establishment of Bangladesh the crux of its refugee Policy ? The only 
answer any one can come up with here is that the problems a poor country 
faces are so mind boggling they so often defeat all attempts at a political, not 
to mention a humane, solution-that the government sooner or later resorts to 
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force to win it a temporary feprieve. In any case, the prospect of permanently 
supporting the nine million refugees is so inconceivable according to the 
World Bank, the minimum cost would be seven hundred million dollars a 
year, or a sixth of India's total budget-that, in the absence of any real 
alternative, the government has taken shelter in the illusion that Bangladesh 
would solve the refugee problem. 

Before going to the refugee camps, I had allowed myself to hope that the 
conditions there would not be worse than those to be found in Calcctta. I had 
imagined that there must be some limit to human suffering and to the ability 
to survive. I was wrong. The Calcutta poor still evince some hope that 
tomorrow will bring a slight improvement in their ration or their luck. The 
Calcutta lepers, even on their deathbeds, cry out in pain which is at least a 
form of human express expression and the people found working among the 
poor and the lepers manage to feel and communicate some power and wealth 
became concentrated almost entilcly in the west. The enmity with India, 
which had a negligible luence on the economy of West Pakistan, all but 
crippled the economy of East Pakistan, which, unlike West Pakistan, 
depended on India for trade. The Bengalis, who had come to feel exploited 
and subjugated, grew more and more restive, their predicament being 
particularly galling because they constituted a majority of Pakistans 
population. It was an attempt by the President General Agha Muhammad 
Yahya Khan-who. of course, is from West Pakistan to deal with some of these 
problems that precipitated the present calamity. Apparently hoping to 
mollify the majority and to defuse what he regarded as a threat to the union 
of Pakistan, he decided, in 1969, to hand over his military government to 
civilian control, and in December of 1970 he allowed Pakistanis, for the first 
time in their twenty three year history, to vote on the basis of universal male 
suffrage for representatives to a constituent assembly. In the election, the 
Awami league, led by the Bengali pacifist Sheikh Mujibur Rahman or Mujib- 
campaigned openly for political and .economic autonomy for East Pakistan, 
and own almost all the Bengal seats, while the Pakistan People's Party led by 
the Punjabi military Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was returned with a bare majority in 
West Pakistan. Once the election results had made it clear that the Awami 
League would dominate the constituent assembly-and no doubt, the civilian 
government that emerged ffom it-Bhutto let it be known that he would not 
Participate in any assembly or government in which West Pakistan and the 
Pakistan People party were not equal partners with East Pakistan and the 
Awami League. Mujib saw in Bhutto's stand only a design for perpetuating 
the "colonial subjugation" of East Pakistan by West Pakistan Gen&al Yahya 
seemed to be caught or guard by the strength of the democratic forces he had 
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rele^ed. The election had unexpectedly turned into a reference on East 
Pakistan autonomy, and now that General Yahya was actually confronted 
with the posibility that control might pass to the eager Bengali majority, he, 
like Bhutto, seemed unable to countenance any change in the relationship' 
between East Pakistan and West Pakistan which might be the beginning of 
the end of the union. He therefore tried to get Mujib to moderate his 
demands, and, when he failed, temporized by firsting the inaugural session 
of the constituent assembly. This tactic aroused protest in East Pakistan in 
early March of this year, and he ordered his troops to shoot demonstrators; 
the shooting, in turn, led to an alout Bengali civil disobedience movement 
later in the month, and be gave his troops, free rein, thus causing the death of 
perhaps as many as two hundred thousand Muslims and Hindus in the space 
of a few months and the flight of the refugees. 

As 1 moved through the camps, I thought of all the discussion I had heard 
and read of how General Yahya came to chose a military solution to a 
political problem. Some people here condemn the truculence of Bhutto and 
his clamorous followers, who had wide support in the Army; others condemn 
the intransigence of Mujib and his impatient supporters, who, giddy with 
their new freedom and heedless of the examples made of the Hungarians in 
1956 and the Czechs in 1968, dismissed the power of a modern state too 
lightly and assumed themselves to be immune from military action-partly 
because in their case the action would have to be sustained from a base a 
thousand miles away across Indian territory Some say it was unrealistic ever 
to suppose that West Pakistan would yield its preeminent position without a 
fight. Others say the history of Bengali grievances was so long that East 
Pakistan was in no mood to capitulate, especially since a cyclone that struck 
a month before the election had drowned two hundred and fifty tousand 
people. Still others blame General Yahya for completely misjudging the 
commitment of the Bengalis to their cause, and for not playing for more time 
by, for instance, drawing out the talks and blunting the issue of Bengali 
autonomy. Having lost political control, however, he perhaps had no choice 
but to fall back on his real constituency, which wfcs, after all, the military. 
Whatever the reasons for the military action-and all the speculations are 
based on hear say or on public statements put out by the various sides as 
propaganda Indians now think that it made the eventual breakup of Pakistan 
inevitable, not only because it transformed a bid for autonomy into an out 
right demand for a separate, independent Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) but 
also because the Bengali guerriallas are bound to win the war they have been 
waging for Bangladesh ever since .... 
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THE WASHINGTON POST, DECEMBER 17,1971 
WAR IN EAST ENDS-INDIANS ENTER DACCA 
TO MARIGOLDS AND CHEERS 

Dacca, December 16 Indian army troops entered Dacca today to the 
cheers of thousands of Bengalis shouting “Jai Bangla” (Victory for Bengal) 

The composite force of Indian troops and East Pakistani guerrillas, 
commanded by Major General Gandharv Naagra, assaulted a bridge on 
Dacca’s outskirts in the early morning and then received word that the 
Pakistani command here had accepted India's ultimatum to surrender. 

Naagra said he sent a note across town to the Pakistani military 
headquarters at about 8-30 a.m. local time (10 p.m. Wednesday EST) and 
received an immediate reply that there would be no further Pakistani 
resistance. He then entered the city with his men. 

He met with Pakistan's commander here, Lt-Gen.A.A.K. Niazi, about 10 
a.m. "We are old friends", Naagra said, "from college days". 

The Indian General then went to Dacca airport to await the arrival of the 
Chief of Staff of India's Eastern Command, Major Gen. J. F. R. Jacob, who 
came by helicopter from his Calcutta headquarters. 

At the airport, the General, with only three Indian soldiers nearby, stood 
twirling his rough-wood walking stick, while the Pakistani airport defence 
units grouped at the far end of the runway to move to their surrender point. 

Armed Pakistani soldiers far outnumbered Indians in the streets for 
several hours, and there was sporadic shooting. Several Indians and 
Pakistanis were killed, including an Indian officer shot outside the 
Intercontinental Hotel. 

Mukti Bahini men-Members of East Pakistan's liberation army mingled 
with civilians in the happy crowds and fired their rifles in the air. 

Naagra sent Brig. H. S. Kler, Commander of the 95th Mountain Brigade, 
to the Intercontinental Hotel, a neutral zone under Red Cross auspices, to 
attempt to protect foregners and the former civilian government of East 
Pakistan, which has token refugee there. * 

Kler's car was repeatedly mobbed by Bengalis as he moved through the 






streets. At one point, the crowd tried to yank his driver out of the car and Kler 
stepped out, only to have Bengalis throw themselves around his neck while 
one pressed a bunch of marigolds into his hands. 

"Thank you, thank you", the Bengalis yelled at him. 

Naagra and Kler fought their way into Dacca from the north after 
crossing the Pakistani border on the morning of December 4 with slightly 
more than two brigades. 

They covered 160 miles-partly by bullock-drawn cart and foot-fighting 
at every town. 

"We were relying on you to get us home for Christmas", a reporter told 
Naagra at the airport. ‘Well, we have done it", the General replied. 

Naagra said that the road into Dacca down which he came was littered 
with the bodies of Pakistani soldiers, "it was pathetic", he said, "we could not 
bury them. We did not have time." 

“We were cheered all the way", Naagra continued. "At Mymensingh, all 
my Patches and badges were snatched off by the crowds.' 

I hope everything is peaceful and quiet", Jacob said. "We have given our 
guarantee that the soldiers and West Pakistanis will be protected, and we 
mean to keep it. 

About eight Bengalis rushed through the airport gate into the runway to 
greet Jacob. "May I shake your hand", they asked one after another. "They 
have killed us like rats for nine months", one told Jacob, referring to the 
Pakistani army. 

Turning to a reporter, the Bengali asked ; "What country are you from ? 
"American", the reporter replied. 

Not happy with America 

The Bengali spat: “We are not happy with America”, he said, refusing to 
shake hands. 

Bengalis bitterly resent President Nixon's support for the central Pakistan 
Government throughout the civil war that led to the Indian Pakistani war 
here. 

Now the Bangladesh (Bengal Nation) that they have been hoping for is 
bom. One of Gen. Naagra s aides carried a Bangladesh flag as the General 
stood at the airport. 

Other Bangladesh flags are being waved in the streets by civilians who 
stop every passing car to shake hands and shout their happy slogans. 



Along the sides of the streets, for the most part ignored by the crowds 
soldiers and police of the defeated Pakistani Government file by-still 
carrying their weapons but heading for the collection points where they are 
to be disarmed. 

The surrender and Indian army arrival came suddenly, after some bleak 
early morning hours in which it appeared that plans to surrender had been 
snagged in West Pakistan and that heavy fighting, plus waves of new air 
strikes, would cause serious damage and many deaths in Dacca. 

India's halt to air strikes against the city was to run out at 9-30 a.m. local 
time (10-30 p.m. Wednesday EST), and shortly before 9 a.m., United Nations 
and Red Cross officials learned that the Pakistani command bad lost its 
communications and could not send its message of acceptance to New Delhi. 

Lost communications 

During a hurried meeting at the Pakistani military heaquarters, Major 
Gen. Farman Ali Khan, who has been acting for Gen. Niazi in the attempts 
to negotiate a cease fire, informed U.N. officials -of the command's 
unconditional acceptance. The message was then sent to Delhi through U.N 
radio facilities at 9-20a.m. 10 minutes before the bombing was to resume. 

The formal surrender took place at 5 p.m., local time (6 a.m. EST) on the 
race track in-field, with firing and shouting from surrounding areas... 

Each bus-load of Indian soldiers is mobbed with cries of thanks, and 
Bangladesh flags are being pulled out from the hiding places where they have 
been kept since last March 25, when the Pakistani army began its brutal 
campaign to keep control here. 


Lee Lescaze 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, DECEMBER 17,1971 
JOY AND MARIGOLDS 

Dacca Pakistan, December 16-Shouting. "Joy Bangla!" and waving the 
Bangladesh flag, Indian troops in trucks and buses poured into the Pakistani 
military camp north of town today just after the Pakistanis had accepted an 
ultimatum to surrender. 

Indian soldiers with marigolds in their gun barrels passed armed 
Pakistani soldiers in great traffic jams within the camp. Pakistani officers 
saluted Indian officers. Officers of both armies many of whom attended the 
same schools under the British, shook bands and asked about mutual friends, 

In Dacca itself, there were spontaneous eruptions of Joy and celebration 
in the streets. Bengalis kissd Indian Punjabi soldiers, tossing flowers at them 
and at the rebels who accompanied them. Most of the soldiers looked 
exhausted anti Bleak-eyed. 

Pictures of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman who was the Awami League leader 
until he was imprisoned in West Pakistan in March, were hoisted above cars, 
Bengalis surrounded them, shouting "Joi Bangla" (victory for Bengla) and 
'Sheikh Mujib." 

One rebel leader, trying to stop Bengali mobs from seeking revenge on 
West Pakistanis and Bihari Moslems who co-operated with the Pakistani 
Army, reportedly said : "Now they are our prisoners, but unlike them, we 
must be civilized." 

Ten minutes before the time limit given by the Indian Commander to the 
Pakistani army here to surrender to prevent the destruction of city, word was 
flashed through United Nations radio channels that the Pakistan second in 
command, Maj Gen, Rao Farman Ali, had accepted the ultimatum. 

United Nations official, who feared that the city would be destroyed 
drove to the military cantonment just north of town and found commanders 
there unable to get word to the Indians of their decision. Word was 
immediately relayed through walkie-talkie to united Nations headquarters 
here for urgent transmission. Minutes later, the first Indian Army officers 
arrived to announce the surrender decision through their channels. 

The surreder arrangements were first discussed at talks held in the 



cantonment in the afternoon. But two Indian Generals had arrived there 
earlier, Maj.Gen. Gandharv Naagra and Brig. Gen. Hardev S. Kier, who led 
the assault from the north on the city. 

At 3 p. m. the Indian officers said the cease-fire would become 
permanent, but there was sporadic shooting in the city. Some artillery shells 
fell on the Pakistan fortifications in the early morning after their commander 
had accepted the surrender ultimatum. Major Gen. J.F.R. Jacob, Chief of 
Staff of India's Eastern Command, sent a message expressing regret that 
some of his units had not received the cease fire orders' according to Brig. 
Gen. Baquir Siddiqui, Chief of Staff for the Pakistani Eastern Command. 

General Kler praised the Pakistani army, saying, "They fought well, but 
they didn't hold out to the last man-that's good" 


-James P. Sterra 
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TIME MAGAZINE, DECEMBER 20,1971 
BANGLADESH : OUT OF WAR, A NATION IS BORN 

"Jai Bangla; Jai Bangla;” From the banks of the great Ganges and the 
broad Brahmaputra, from the emerald fields and mustard coloured hills of the 
countryside from the countless squares of countless villages came the cry 
“Victory to Bengal Victory to Bengal". They danced on the roofs of buses and 
marched down city streets singing their anthem Golden Bengal. They brought 
the green red and gold banner of Bengal out of secret hiding places to flutter 
freely from buildings, while huge pictures of their imprisoned leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, sprang up overnight on trucks, houses and signposts. As 
Indian troops advanced first to Jessore then to Comilla, then to the outskirts 
of the capital of Dacca, small children clambered over their trucks and 
Bengalis everywhere cheered and greeted the soldiers as liberators. 

Thus last week, amid a war that still raged on, the new nation of 
Bangladesh was born. So far only India and Bhutan have formally recognised 
it, but it ranks eighth among the world's 148 nations in terms of population 
(78 million), behind China, India, the Soviet Union, the U. S., Indonesia, 
Japan and Brazil. Its birth, moreover, may be followed by grave 
complications. In West Pakistan, a political upheaval is a foregone 
conclusion in the wake of defeat and dismemberment. In India, the creation 
of a Bengal state next door to its own impoverished West Bengal state could 
very well strengthen the centrifugal forces that knee tugged at the country 
since independence in 1947. 

The breakaway of Pakistan's became a virtual certainty when the 
Islamabad government launched air strikes against at least eight Indian 
airfields two weeks ago. Responding in force, the Indian air farce managed 
to wipe out tile Pakistani air force in the East within two day, giving India 
control of the skies. In the Bay of Bengal and the Ganges delta region as well, 
the Indian navy was in unchallenged command. Its blockade of Chittagong 
Chaina harbours cut off all reinforcements, supplies and chances of 
evacuation for the Pakistani forces, who found themselves far outnumbered 
(80,000 vs. India’s 200,000) and trapped in an enclave more than 1,000 miles 
from their home bases in the West. 




There were even heavier and bloodier battles, including tank clashes on 
the Punjabi plain and in the deserts to the south, along the 1,400 mile border 
between India and the western wing of Pakistan, where the two miles have 
deployed about 250,000 men. Civilians were fleeing from the border areas 
and residents of Karachi, Rawalpindi and Islamabad were in a virtualstate of 
siege and panic over day and night harassment raids by buzzing Indian 
planes. 

The U.N. did its best to stop the war, but its best was not nearly good 
enough. After three days of procedural wrangles and futile resolutions, the 
Security Conucil gave up stymied by the Soviet "nyets," the council passed 
the buck to the even wordier and less effectual General Assembly. There, a 
resolution calling for a ceasefire and withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani 
forces behind their own borders swiftly passed by an overwhelming vote of 
104 to 11. 

The Pakistanis, with their armies in retreat, said they would honour the 
ceasefire provided India did. The Indians, will, victory in view, said they 
"were considering" the ceasefire, which meant they would stall until they had 
achieved their objective of dismembering Pakistan. There was nothing the 
assembly could do to enforce its will. There was considerable irony in 
Indian's reluctance to obey the U.N. resolution in view of New Delhi's 
irritating penchant in the past for lecturing other nations on their moral duty 
to do the bidding of the world organisation. Similarly, the Soviet Union, 
which is encouraging India in its defiance, has never hesitated to lecture 
Israel on its obligatian to heed U.N. resolutions calling for withdrawal from 
Arab territories. 

Hopeless Task 

In any case, a ceasefire is not now likely to alter the military situation in 
the East. As Indian infantrymen advanced to within 25 miles of Dacca late 
last week and as report circulated that 5,000 Indian paratroopers were 
landing on the edges of the beleaguered eastern capital, thousands fled for 
fear that the Pakistani army might decide to make a pitched stand. Daily, and 
often hourly, Indian planes strafed, airports in Dacca, Karachi and Islamabad. 
Some 300 childen were said to have died in a Dacca orphanage when a 
piston engine plane dropped three 750 bombs on the Rahmate-Alam Islamic 
Mission near the airport while 4.00 children slept inside. (Pakistan claimed 
the plane was India's. Some Bengalis and foreign observers believed it was 
Pakistani, but other observers pointed out that the only forces known to be 
flying piston aircraft were the Mukti Bahini, the Bengali liberation forces) 



Earlier in the week, two large bombs fell on workers' shantiaes near a jute 
mill in nearby Narayanganj, killing 275 people. 

Fotry workers died and more then 100 others were injured when they 
were caught by air strikes as they attempted to repair huge bomb craters irt 
the Dacca airport runway. Indi$ declared a temporary moratorium on air 
strikes late last week so that the runway could be repaired and 400 U. N. 
relief personnel and other foreigners could be flown out. It was repaired, but 
the Pakistanis changd their mind and refused to allow the U.N.’s evacuation 
aircraft to land at Dacca, leaving U. N. personnel trapped as potential 
hostages. The International Red cross declared Dacca’s Intercontinental 
Hotel and nearby Holy Family Hospital “neutral zones” to receive wounded 
and provide a haven for foreigners. 

For its part, the Pakistani army was said to have killed some Bengalis 
who, they believed, informed or aided the Indian forces. But the reprisals 
were not on a wide scale. Both civilian and military casualties were 
considered relatively light in East bengal, lergely because the Indian army 
skirted big cities and pupulated areas in an effort to avoid standoff battles 
with the retreating Pakistni troops. 

The first major city to fall was Jessore. TIME’S william Stewart who 
rode into the key railroad junction - with the Indian troops, cabled : Jessore, 
India’s first strategic prize, fell as easily as a mango ripened by a long Bengal 
summer. It Shows no damage from fighting In fact, the Pakistani 9th Division 
headquarters had quit Jessore day. before the Indian advance, and only four 
battalions were left to face the onslaught. 

"Nevertheless, two Pakistani battalions slipped away, while the other two 
were badly cut up. The Indian army was every where wildly cheered by the 
Bengalis, who shouted : “Jai Bangla" and "Indira Gandhi Zindbad” (Long 
live Indira Gandhi). In Jhingergacha, a half deserted city of about 5,000 
nearby people gather to tell of their ordeal. "The Pakistanis shout us whey we 
didn't understand," said one old man. "But they spoke Urdu and we speak 
Bengali. 

Death Awaits 

By no means all of East Bengal was freed of Pakistani rule last week. 
Pakistani troops were was freed of Pakistani rule last week. Pakistani troops 
were said to be retreating to two river ports, Narayanganj and Barisal, where 
it was speculated they might make a stand or alternatively seek route of 
escape. They were also putting up a strong defence, in battalionplus strength 



in three garrison towns where Indian forces reportedly had encircled them. 
The Indians have yet to capture the major cities of Chittagong and dinajpur. 
Neither army permitted newsmen unreserved access to the contested areas, 
but on several occasions the Indian military command did allow reporter? to 
accompany its forces. The three pronged Indian pincer movement, however, 
moved much more rapidly than was earlier believed possible. Its success was 
largely attributed to decisive air and naval suport. 

Demoralised and in disarray, the Pakistani troop were urged to obey 
“soldier to soldier” radio call surreader, repeatedly broadcast by Indian Army 
Chief of Staff General Sam Manekshaw. "Should you not heed my advice to 
surrender to my army and endeavour to escape,” he warned, “I assure you 
certain death awaits you”. He also assured the Pakistanis that if they 
surrendered they would be treated as prisoners of war a Cording to the 
Geneva Convention. To insure that the Mukti Bahini would also adhere to the 
Geneva code, India officially put the liberation forces under its military 
command. 

Pakistani prisoners were reported surrendering in fair numbers. But many 
others seemed to be fleeing into the countryside, perhaps in hopes of finding 
escape routes disguised as civilians, some garrison towns stout resistance is 
being offered," said an Indian spokesman, and though the troops themselves 
wish to surrender, they are being instructed by the generals: “Gain time. 
Something big may happen, added sarcastically that the only big thing that 
could happen was that the commanders of the military regime to East 
Pakistan might pull a vanishing act. 

All week long, meanwhile, the Pakistani regime kept up a running 
running drumfire about Pakistan's jihad, or holy war, with India. A" army 
colonel Insisted there were no Pakistani losses whatsoever on the battle-field. 
His reasoning: "In the pursuit of jihad, nobody dies, he lives forever". 
Pakistan radio and television blared forth patriotic songs such as All of 
Pakistan Is Wide Awake’ and ‘The Martyr’s blood will not g6 wasted.’ ‘If 
propaganada was accompanied by a totally unrealistic picture of the war. At 
one point, government spokesmen claimed that Pakistan had knocked out 
123 Indian aricraft to a loss of seven of their own, a most unlikely kill ratio 
ofnearly 80-to-l. Islamabad ihsisted that Pakistani forces were still holding 
on to the city of Jessore even though newsmen rode into the city only hours 
after its liberation. 

Late last week, however. President Agha Mohammed Yahy^, Khan's 
government appeared to be getting ready to prepare its people for the truth. 



the East is lost. An official spokesman admitted for the first time that the 
Pakistani air force was no longer operating in the Past. Pakistani forces were 
"handicapped in the face of a superior enemy war machine" he said, and were 
outnumbered six to one by the Indians in terms of men and material-a 
superiority that seemed slightly exaggerated. 

Sikhs and Gurkhas 

As the fate of Bangladesh, and of Pakistan itself, was being decided in 
the East, Indian and Pakistani forces were making painful stabs at one 
another along the 1,400-mile border that reaches from the city heights of 
Kashmir through the flat plains of the Punjab down to the desert of western 
India. There the battle was being waged by bearded Sikhs wearing khaki 
turbans, tough flat-faced Gurkhes, who carry a curved knife known as a kukri 
in their belts, and many other ethnic strains. Mostly, the action was confined 
to border thrusts by both sides to straighten out salients that are difficult to 
defend. 

The battles have pitted planes, tanks, artillery against each other, and in 
fact both material losses and casualties apper to hate run fat higher than in the 
east. Most of the sites were the very places where the two armies slugged it 
out in their last war in 1965. Yet there were no all-out offensives. The Indian 
army's tactic was to maintain a defensive posture, launching no attacks 
except where they assisted its defences. 

Old Boy Attitude 

The bloodiest action was at Chhamb, a flat plateau about six miles from 
the ceasefire line that, since 1949, has divided the dispated Kasmir region 
almost equally between Pakistan and India. The Pakistanis were putting up 
"a most determined attack", according to an Indian spokesman, who 
admitted that Indian casualties had been heavy. But he added that Pakistani 
casualties were heavier. The Pakistani aim was to strike for the Indian city of 
Jamumu and the 200 -mile long Jammu-Srinagar highway, which links India 
with the Vale of kashmir. The Indians were forced to retreat from the crest 
bank of the Munawar Rawi River, where they had fried desperately to bold 
on. 

Except for Chhamb and other isolated battles, both sides seemed to be 
going about the war with an “old bpy” attitude : “If you don’t really hit my 
important bases, I won’t bomb yours”. Behind all this, of course, is the fact 
that many Indian and Pakistani officers. Including the two countries 
commanding generals, went school with one another at Sandhurst or Dehra 
Dun. India’s commanding general in the east, Lieut. General Jagjit Singh 
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Aurora, was a classmate of Pakistan's President Yahya. "We went to school 
together to learn how best to kill each other," said one Indian officer. 

"To an outsider", TIME’S Marah Clark cabled after a tour of the western 
front "the Indian army seemed precise, oldfashioned and sane. The closer you'get 
to the front, the more tea and cookies you get," one American correspondent 
complained. But things get done. Convoys move up rapidly, artillery officers 
direct their fire with dispatch. Morale is extremely high, and Indian officers 
always refer to the Pakistanis, though rather condescendingly, as "those chaps." 

Abandoned Breeches 

On a visit to Sehjra, a key town in a Pakistani salient that pokes into 
Indian territory east of Lahore where Indian troops were advancing, Clark 
found turbaned men working in the fields while jets flew overhead and 
artillery sounded in the distance. "There are free tea stalls along the road", he 
reported, "and teen-ages throw bags of nuts, plus oranges and bananas, into 
the jeeps carrying troops to the front, and shout encouragement. When our 
jeep stops, surround it and yet at us, demanding that we write a story saying 
their village is still free and not captured, as claimed by Pakistani radio." 

"As we come up on the border, the Indian commander receives us. He 
recounts how his Gurkha soldiers kicked off the operation at 9 o'clock at 
night and hit the well-entrenched Pakistanis at midnight." I think we took 
them by surprise" he said, "and an inspection of the hooch of the Pakistani 
area commanding officer confirms it. On his bed is a suitcase, its confuson 
indicating it was hastily packed. There are several shirts, some socks. And his 
trousers. Nice trousers of grey flannel made, according to the label, by M. 
Abbas a tailor in Rawalpindi. The colonel, it is clear, has departed town and 
left his breeches behind." flannel made, according it is clear, has departed 
town and left his dreeches behind". 

South of Sehjra, Indian armoured units have been ploughing through 
sand across the West Pakistan border, taking hundreds of square miles of 
desert and announcing the advance of their troops to places that apparently 
consist of two palm trees and a shallow pool of brackish water. Among the 
enemy equipment reported captured : several camels. The reason behind this 
rather ridiculous adventure is the fear that Pakistan will try to seize large 
tracts of Indian territory to hold as ransom for the return of East bengal. That 
now seems an impossibility with Bangladesh, an independent nation, but 
India wants to have land in the west to bargain with. 

The western part of India is on full war time alert. AH ttities are 
completely blacked out at night, fulfilling as it were, Prime Minister Indira 



Gandhi's warning that it would be a "long, drak December. Air -raid sirens 
wail almost continuously. During one 15 hour period in the Punjab there were 
eleven air raid alerts. One all clear was sounded by the jittery control room 
before the warning blast was given. The nervousness, though, was justified' 
two towns in the area had been bombed with a larger loss of life as Pakistani 
air force plane, zipped repeatedly across the border. Included in their attacks 
was the city of Amritsar, whose Golden Temple is the holiest of holies to all 
Sikhs. At Agra, which was bombed in the Pakistans' first blitz, the Taj Mahal 
was camouflaged with a forest of twigs and leaves and draped with burlap 
because its marble glowed like a white beacon in the moonlight. 

The fact that India is not launching any major offensives in the eastern 
sector suggests the New Delhi wants to keep the war there as uncomplicated 
as possible. Though the two nations have tangled twice before in what is 
officially called the state of Jammu and Kashmir, neither country has gained 
any territory since the original ceasefire line was drawn in 1949. There are 
several reasons why New Delhi is not likely to try to. press now for control 
of the disputed area. 

The first is a doubt that the people of Azad Kashmir, as the Pakistani 
portion is called, would welcome control by India ; in that case, India could 
be confronted with an embarrassing uprising The second reason is that in 
1963, shortly after India's brief but bloody war with China, Pakistan worked 
out a provisional border agreement with Peking ceding some 1,300 sq. miles 
of Kashmir to China. Peking has since linked up the old "silk route" highway 
from Sinkiang province to the city of Gilgit in Pakistani Kashmir with an all- 
weather macadam motor highway running down to the northern region of 
Ladakh near the cea-sefire line, Should Indian troops get anywhere near 
China's highway or try to grasp its portion of Kashmir, New Delhi could 
expect to have a hustle with Peking on its hands, 

Constant Harassment 

Pakistan, on the other hand, has much to gain if it can wrest the disputed 
province, particularly the lush and fabled Vale, from Indian control, 
Strategically, the region is extremely important, ordering on both China aitd 
Afghanistan as well as India aitd Pakistan. Moreover Kashmir's population is 
predominantly Moslem. 

Still, the war was also beginning to lake its toll on the people of West 
Pakistan. "The almost constant air raids over Islamabad, Karachi and other 
cities have brought deep apprehension, even panic," Time's Louis Kraar 
cabled from Rawalpindi : “It is not massive bombing, just constant 
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harassment-though there have been several hundred civilian casualties. Thus 
when the planes road overhead, life completely halts in the capital and people 
scurry into trenches or stand in Doorways with woollen shawls over jheir 
heads, ostrich like. Because of the Kashmir mountains, the radar in the area 
does not pick up Indian planes until they are about 15 miles away." 

"Pakistanis have taken to, caking mud all over their autos in the belief 
that it camouflages them from Indian planes. Ill nightly blackouts, the road 
traffic moves along with absolutely no light, and fear has prevailed so 
completely over commonsense that there his probably been more bloodshed 
in traffic accidents than in the air raids. The government has begun urging 
motorists only to shield their light;, but peasants throw stones at any car that 
beeps them on. In this uneasy atmosphere Pakistani anti-aircraft gunners 
opened upon their own high-flying Sabre jets one evening last week. It one 
point, the military stationed an anti-aircraft machine gun atop the Rawalpindi 
Intercontinental Hotel, but guests convinced then it was dangerous", 

Soviet Airlift 

In New Delhi, the mood was not so much jingoism as Jubilation that 
India's main goal-the establishment of a goverment in East Bengal that would 
ensure the retam of the refugees-was accomplished so quickly. There was 
little surprise when Prime Minister Gandhi announced to both houses of 
Parliament early last week that India would become the first government to 
recognise Bangladesh. Still, members thumped their desks cheered loudly 
and jumped in the aisles to express their delight. "The valiant struggle of the 
people of the Bangladesh in the face of tremendous odds has opened a new 
chapter of heroism in the history of freedom movements,” Mrs. Gandhi said. 
“The whole world is now aware that Bangladesh reflects the will of an 
overwhelming majority of the people, which not many governments can 
claim to represent". 

There was little joy in New Delhi, however, over the Nixon 
Administration's hasty declaration blaming India for the war in the 
subcontinent, or over U. N. Ambassador George Bush’s remark that India 
was guilty of “aggression” Indian officials were also reported shocked by the 
General Assembly's unusually swift and one-sided vote calling for a 
ceasefire and withdrawal of troops. 

Call For Armaments 

Meanwhile, there was still the danger that other nation^ could get 
involved. Pakistan was reported putting pressure on Turkey, itself afflicted 
with internal problems, to provide ships, tanks, bazookas and small arms and 



ammunition. Since Turkey obtains heavy arms from the U.S., it would be 
necessary to have American approval to give them to Pakistan. There was 
also a report that the Soviet Union was using Cairo's military airbase Almaza 
as a refuelling stop in flying of reinforcements to India. Some 30 giant 
Antonov-12 transports, each capable of carrying two dismantled MIGs or 
two SAM batteries, reportedly touched down last week. The airlift was said 
to have displeased the Egyptians, who are disturbed over India's role in the 
war. For its part, Washington stressed that its SEATO and CENTO treaties 
with Pakistan in no way bind it to come to its aid. 

If the Bangladesh government was not yet ensconced in the capital of 
Dacca by week's end, it did appear that its foundations had been firmly laid. 
As Mrs. Gandhi said in her speech to Parliament, the leaders of the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh as the new nation will be officially known-"have 
proclaimed their basic principles of state policy to be democracy, socialism, 
secularism and establishment of an egalitarian society in which there would 
be no discrimination on the basis or race, religion, sex or creed. In regard to 
foreign relations, the Bangladesh government have expressed their 
determination to follow, a policy of nonalignment, peaceful co-exstence and 
opposition to colonia-lism racialism and imperialism." 

Bangladesh was born of a dream twice deferred. Twenty-four years ago, 
Bengalis voted to join to the new nation of Pakistan, which had been carved 
out of British India as a Moslem homeland Before long, religious unity 
disintegrated into racial and regional bigotry as the auto creatic Moslems of 
West Pakistan systematically exploited their Bengali brethren in the East One 
year ago last week, the Bengalis thronged the polls in Pakistan's first free 
nationwide election, only to see then overwhelming mandate to Mujib 
brutally reversed by West Pakistani soldiers. That crackdown took a terrible • 
toll : perhaps 1,000.000 dead, 10 million refugees, untold thousands 
homeless, hungry and sick. 

The memories are still fresh of those who died of cholera on the muddy 
paths to India, or suffered unspeakable atrocities at the hands of the Pakistani 
military. And there are children, blind and braia-dama-ged, who will carry 
the scars of malnutrition for the rest of their lives. As a.Bangladesh official 
put it at the opening of the new nation's First diplomatic mission in Delhi last 
week : "it is a dream come true, but you must also remember that we went 
through a nightmare". 

Economic Prospects 

How stable is the new nation ? Economically, Bangladesh has no where 
to go but tip. As Pakistan's eastern wing, it contributed between 50% and 



70% of that country's foreign exchange earnings but received only a small 
percentage in return. The danger to East Bengal's economy lies mainly in the 
fact that it is heavily based on jute and burlap, and synthetic substitutes are 
gradually replacing both. But if it can keep all of its own foreign exchange, 
as it now will, it should be able to develop other industries. It will also open 
up trade with India's West Bengal, and instead of competing with India, may 
frame joint marketing policies with New Delhi. India also intends to help 
with Bangladesh's food problems in the next year. 

One of the main conditions of India's support is that Bangladesh 
organise the expeditious return of the refugees and restore their lands and 
belongings to them. The Bangladesh government is also intent err seeking 
war preparations from Pakistan if possible. 

What of West Pakistan ? The loss of East Pakistan will, no doubt, be a 
tremendous blow to its spirit and a destabilizing factor in its politics. But the 
Islamabad regime, shorn of a region that was politically, logisticaly and 
militarily difficult to manage and stripped down to a population of 58 
million, may prove a much more homogeneous unit. In that sense, the 
breakup could prose to be a blessing in disguise. Both nations, moreover, 
might he expected to get considerable foreign aid to help them back into their 
feet. 

Leadership Vacuum 

Last week Yahya announced the appointment of a 77 year old Bengali 
named Nurul Amin as the Prime Minister-designate for a future civilian 
government, to which he has promised to turn over some of his military 
regime's power. Amin figured in last December's elections, which 
precipitated the whole tragedy. In those elections Mujib's Awami League 
won 167 of the 169 Assembly seats at stake; Amin, an Independent who 
enjoyed prestige as an elder statesman, won one of the two others. But he is 
essentially a figurehead, and former foreign minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto was 
appointed his deputy, which means That he will probably have the lion's 
share of the power. That may come sooner then expected. There were report; 
last week that Yahya's fall from power may be imminent. Bhutto is a 
contemptuous, pro Chinese politician who was instrumental in persuading 
Yahya in effect to keep aside the results of the election and to keep Mujib 
from becoming Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

Bangladesh's main difficulty, in apt to come from a leadership vacuum, 
should Yahya refuse to release Mujib, the spellbinding leader. To l^s led the 
fight for Bengali civil liberties since partition. All of the Awami Leaguers 





who formed the provisional government of Bangladesh in exile last April are 
old colleagues of 'Mujib’s and hate grown accustomed to handling 
responsibilities since he went' to prison. But running a volatile war weakened 
new nation is considerably more difficult than managing a political party. 
The trouble is that none of them have the tremendous charism that attracted 
million-srong throngs to hear Mujib the top leaders all of whom won seats 
in the aborted National Assembly last December by overwhelming margins, 
are:-Syed Nazrul Islam, 46, acting President in the absence of Mujib a lawyer 
who frequently served as the Sheikhs deputy in the past. He was active in the 
struggle against former president Ayub Khan, and when Mujib was thrown in 
jail, he led the party through the crisis-Tajuddin Ahmed, 46, Prime Minister, 
a lawyer who has been a chief organiser in the Awami League since its 
founding in 1949. He is an expert in economics and is considered one of the 
party's leading intellectuals.Khaudakar Moshtaque Ahmed 53, Foreign 
Minister, a lawyer who was active in the Indian independence movement and 
helped found the Awami League. 

The most immediate problem is to prevent a bloodbath in Bangladesh 
against non-Bengalis accused of collaborating with the Pakistani military. 
Toward this end, East Bengal government officials Who chose to remain in 
Bangladesh through the fighting are being inducted into the new 
administration and taking over as soon as areas are liberated Actually, India's 
recognition came earlier than planned. One reason was to circumvent a charge 
reportedly budding in the U.N. that India had joined the battle to annex the 
province to India. Another was to enable the Bangladesh government to 
assume charge as soon as large chunks of territory were liberated by the army. 
Since New Delhi does not want to be accused of having exchanged West 
Pakistani colonialism for Indian colonialism, it is expected to lean over 
backward to let the Bangladesh govemrrient to think its way. 

the Walk Back 

Is there any chance that the Pakistanis may yet engineer a startling turn 
of the tide, rout the Indians from the East and destroy the new nation in its 
infancy ? virtually none, as Correspondent Clark cabled: “Touts who are 
betting on the outcome between India and Pakistan might ponder the fact that 
two of the TIME correspondents who were visiting Pakistan this week (Clark 
in the West, Stewart deep in the East) were there with Indian force”. 

And so at week's end the streams of refugees who walked so long and so 
far to got to India began making the long journey back home to pick up the 
threads of their lives. For some, there were happay reunions with relatives 



and friends, for others tears and the bitter sense of loss for those who will 
never return. But there were new home to be raised, new shrines to be built, 
and a new nation to be formed. The land wits there too, lush and green. 

"Man's history is waiting art patience for the triumph of the insufted 
man," Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel Prize winning Bengali poet once 
wrote. Triumph he had, but at a trible price. With the sub-continent at war, 
and the new bom land still wracked by bone-shattering poverty, the joy in 
Bangladesh was necessarily tempered by sorrow. 

THE U.S.: A POLICY IN SHAMBLES 

The Nixon Administration drew a fusillade of criticism last week for its 
policy on India and Pakistan. Two weeks ago, when war broke out between 
the two traditional enemies, a State Department spokesman issued an 
unusually blunt statement, placing the burden of blame on India. Soon after 
that, U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, George Bush, branded the 
Indian action as “aggression” a word that Washington subsequently but 
lamely explained bad not been "authorised." 

Senator Edward Kennedy declared that the Administration had turned a 
deaf are for eight months to "the brutal and systematic repression of East 
Bengel by the Pakistani army," and now was condemning "the response of 
India toward an increasingly desperate situation on its eastern borders" 
Senator Edmund Muskie and Hubert Humphrey echoed Kennedy's charges. 

The critics were by no meane limited to ambitious politicians. In the New 
York Times, John P. Lewis, one time U.S A.I.D. director in India (1964-69) 
and now dean of the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton, wrote: "We have managed to align ourselves with the 
wrong side of about as big and simple a moral issue as the world has seen 
lately; and we have sided with a minor military dictatorship against the 
World's second largest nation In Britain, the conservative London Daily 
Telegraph accused Washington of "a blundering diplomatic performance 
which can have few parallels." 

Since March, when the Pakistani army staged bloody crackdown in East 
Bengal, murdering hundreds of thousands of civilians and prompting 10 
million Bengalis to flee across the Indian border, the U.S. has been 
ostentatiously mild in its public criticism of the atrocities and of Pakistan's 
military ruler President Yahya Khan a man whom President Nixon likes. 
Washington wanted to retain whatever leverage it had with the Pakistanis. 
Moreover, the Administration was grateful for Islamabad help in Arranging 



Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger's first secret trip to China last July. 
India was shaken by Washington's sudden gesture toward its traditional 
enemies, the Chinese with whom it bad fought a brief war in 1962. Behind 
the scenes, many State Department officials urged in vain that the 
Government take a harder line toward Yahya, for humanitarian as well as 
practicl political reasons. 

In the past five years, China has displaced the U. S. as Pakistan's chief 
sponsor. India, increasingly depended on the Soviet Union for military aid, 
finally signed an important treaty of friendship with Moscow last Summer, 
The U.S. was not solely responsible for driving the Indians into the Soviet 
camp, but its policy of not being beastly to Yahya convinced the Indians that 
they could not count on the # U.S. for moral support. The result of the treaty- 
U. S. inflnence in India was virtually neutralised. 

The Administration's current anger, however, stems from a more recent 
incident. During her trip to Washington last month, India's Pime Minister 
Indira Gandhi led President Nixon to believe that her country had no 
intention of going to war. Later, when the Indian army made what appeared 
to be a well-planned attack on East Pakistan, Washington officials 
concluded the Mrs. Gandhi's trip had been a smokescreen for massive war 
preparations. Richard Nixon was furious and was behind the initial a 
Goverment statements branding India the aggressor. 

Last week, in an attempt to justify U. S. policy Presidential Adviser 
Kissinger held a press briefing. ( The remarks were supposed to be for 
“background use" only until Senator Barry Goldwater blew Kissinger's cover 
by printing a transcript of the briefing in the Congressional Record ). 
Kissinger insisted that the U.S. had not really sided with Pakistan, but had 
been working quietly and intensively to bring about a peaceful political 
solution. Indeed, at the time of the Indian attack, he claimed, U. S. diplomats 
had almost persuaded Yahya Khan and the Calcutta based Bangladesh 
leadership to enter into negotiations. New Delhi had precipitated the fighting 
in East Pakistan, Washington believed, and refused to accept a ceasefire 
because it was determined to drive the Pakistani army out of East Bengal. 

It can be argued, however, that Washington was guilty of an unfortunate 
naivete by believing that a political solution was possible after the passions 
of the Indians and Pakistanis had become so aroused. Given the continued 
existence of a power vacuum in East Bengal, it may have been as unrealistic 
to expect the Indians to refrain indefinitely from dealing their archenemy a 
crippling and permanent blow as to have expected the Israelis to halt their 



1967 advance in* the middle of the Sinai. 

It is true that the new U.S policy toward China has further restricted 
Washington’s room for maneuver with the Indians, but this hardly explains or 
excuses the Administration's handling of recent affairs on the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Because of blunders in both substance and tone, the U .S. has (I) 
destroyed whatever chance it had to be neutral in the E&st Asian conflict; (2) 
tended to reinforce the Russia India, China-Pakistan line-up; (3) seemingly 
placed itself morally and politically on the side of a particularly brutal 
regime, which, moreover, is an almost certain loser; and (4) made a shambles 
of its position on the subcontinent. 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, LONDON, MARH 30,1971 
TANKS CRUSH REVOLT IN PAKISTAN 
7,000 slaughtered: Homes burned 

By Simon Dring in Bangkok, 

Who was in Dacca during the fighting 

"In the name of "God and a united Pakistan." 

Dacca is today a crushed and frightened city. After 24 hours of ruthless, 
cold blooded shelling by the Pakistan Army, as many as 7,000 people are 
dead, large areas have been levelled and East Pakistan's fight for 
independence has been brutally put to an end. 

Despite claims by President Yahya Khan, head of the country's military 
government, that the situation is now calm tens of thousands of people are 
fleeing to the countryside, the city streets are almost deserted and the killings 
are still going on in other parts of the province. 

But there is no doubt that troops supported by tanks control the towns and 
major population centres and that resistance is minimal and so far ineffective. 

Even so people are still being shot at the slightest provocation, and 
buildings are still being indiscriminately destroyed. 

And the military appears to be more determined each day to assert its 
control over the 73 million Bengalis in the East wing. 

It is impossible accurately to assess what all this has so far cost in terms 
of innocent human lives. But reports beginning to filter in from the outlying 
areas, Chittagong, Comilla and Jessore put the figure, including Dacca, in the 
region of 15,000 dead. 

Only the horror of the military action can be properly gauged the students 
dead in their beds, the butchs is in the markets killed behind their stalls, the 
women and children roasted alive in their houses, the Pakistanis of Hindu 
religion taken out and shoten masse, the bazaars and shopping areas razed by 
fire and the Pakistan flag that now flies over every building in the capital. 

Military casualties are not known but at least two soldiers have been 
wounded and one officer killed. 

The Bengali uprising seems to be well and truly over for-the moment. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahmart was seen being taken away by the Army and nearly 
all the top members of his Awami League party have also been arrested. 







Armoured attack 

Leading political activists have been taken in, others have been murdered 
and the offices of two newspapers which supported the Sheikh's movement 
have been destroyed. 

But the first target as the tanks rolled into Dacca on the night the 25th was 
the students. 

An estimated three battalions of troops were used in the attack on Dacca 
one armoured, one artillery and one infantry. They started leading the 
barracks shortly before 10 p.m. 

By 11 firing had broken out and the people who had started hastily 
ercoting makeshift barricades-overturned cars tree stumps, fumitured, 
concrete piping became early casualties as the troops rolled into town. 

Sheikh Mujib was telephoned and warned that something was happening, 
but he defused to leave his house. "If I go into hinding they will bum the 
whole of Dacca to find me," he told an aide who escaped arrest. 

200 students killed 

The students were also warned but those who were still around later said 
that most thought they would only be arrested. 

Led by American supplied M24 World War II tanks, one column of 
troops sped to Dacca University shortly after midnight. Troops took over the 
British Council library and used it as a fire-base to shell nearby dormitory 
areas. 

Caught completely by surprise, some 200 students were killed in Iqbal 
Hall, headquarters of the militantly anti government students union.as shells 
slammed into the building and their rooms were sprayed with machine-gun 
fire. 

Two burnt out rooms, others were scattered outside and more floated in 
a nearby lake. An art student lay sprawled across his easel. 

Seven teachers died in there quarters and a lamily of 12 were gunned 
clown as they hid in an outhouse. 

The military removal many of the bodies, but the 30 still there could 
novel have accounted for all the blood in the corridors of Iqbal Hall. 

At another hall the dead were buried by the soldiers in a hastilydug mass 
grave and then bulldozed over by tanks. 

People living near the university were caught in the fire too dnd 200 
yards of shanty houses running alongside a railway line were destroyed. 



‘Army patrols also razed a nearby market area running down between the 
stalls, killing their owners as they slept. Two days later, when it vas possible 
to get out and see all this, some of the men were still living as though asleep, 
their blankets pulled up over their shoulders. 

In the same district the Dacca Medical College received direct bazooka 
fire and a mosque was badly damaged. 

Police HQ attacked 

As the university came under attack columns of troops moved in on the 
Rajarbag headquarters of the East Pakistan police on the other side of the 
city. 

Tanks opened fire first and then the troops moved in and levelled the 
men's sleeping quarters, firing incendiary rounds into the buildings. 

It was not known, even by people living opposite, how many died, but 
out of the 1,100 police based there, not many are believed to have escaped. 

As this was going on other units had surrounded the Sheikh's house. 
When contacted shortly before 1 a .m. he said he was expecting an attack any 
minute and that he had sent everyone except his servants and a bodyguard 
away to safety. 

A neighbour said that at 1.10 a.m. one tank, an armoured car and trucks 
loaded with troops drove down the street firing over the house. 

"Sheikh, you should come down," an officer called out in English as they 
stopped outside. 

Sheikh Rahman replied by stepping out on to his balcony and saying 
"Yes;" I am ready but there is no need to fire all you need to have done was 
call me on the telephone and I would have come." 

The officer then walked into the garden of the house and told the Sheikh 
: "You are arrested:" 

He was taken away, along with three servants, an aide and his bodyguard 
who was badly beaten up when he started to insult the officer. 

Documents taken 

As he was driven offpresumably to Army headquarters the soldiers 
moved into the house, took away all documents, smashed everything in sight, 
locked the garden gate shot down the green, red and yellow "Bangladesh " 
(Free Bengal) flag and drove away. 

By 2 a.m. on the 26th fires were burning all over the city. Troops had 
occupied the university and surrounding areas and were busy killing off 



students still in hiding and replacing independence flagsen with Pakistani 
national standards. 

There was still heavy shelling in some areas but the fighting *was 
noticeably beginning to slacken Opposite the intercontinental Hotel, a 
platoon of troops stormed the empty offices of Dacca's People newspaper, 
burning it down along with most houses in the area and killing a lone 
nightwatchman. 

Shortly before dawn most firing had stapped and as the sun came up an 
eerie silence settled over the city, deserted and completely dead except for the 
noise of the crows and the occasional convoy of troops 

But the worst was yet to come. At midday, again without any warning, 
columns of troops poured into the old section of the city where more than a 
million people live in a sprawling maze of narrow, winding streets. 

For the next 11 hours they proceeded systematically to devastate large 
areas of the old town where Sheikh Mujib had some of this strongest support 
among the people in Dacca. 

English Road, French Road, Niar Bazaar, City Bazaar-meaningless 
names but home to thousands of people-were burnt to the ground. 

"They suppenly addeared at the end of the street," said one old man 
living in the French Road Niar Bazar area. “Then they drove down it firing 
into all the houses." 

The leading unit was followed by soldiers carrying cans of petrol. Those 
who tried to escape were shot. Those who stayed were burnt alive. About 700 
men, women and children died there that day between midday and two 
o'clock. 

The same was repeated in at least three other areas, all of them covering 
anything up to half an square mile or more. 

As they left the soldiers took those dead they could away with them in 
trucks and moved on to their next large. Police stations in the old town were 
also attacked. 

"I am looking for my constables" a police inspector said on Saturday 
morning as he wandered through the ruins of one of the bazaars. "I have 240 
in my district and so far have found only 30 of them- all dead." 

One of the biggest massacres of the entire operation in Dacca took place 
in the Hindu area of the old town. There the soldiers made the people come 
out of their houses and then just shot them in groups. 
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This area, too, was eventually razed. 

The troops stayed on in the old city in force until about 11 p.m. on tire 
26th, driving about with local Bengali informers 

The soldiers would fire a flare and the informer would point out the 
houses of staunch Awami League supporters. The house would then be 
destroyed-either with direct tank or recoilless rifle fire or with a can of petrol. 

Meanwhile, troops of the East Bengal Regiment were being used in the 
suburbs to start moving out towards the industrial areas of the city-Tongi and 
Narayanganj-against centres of Leftist support for the Sheikh. 

Firing continued in these areas until early on Sunday morning but the 
main bulk of the operation in the city was completed by the night of the 26th- 
almost exactly 24 hours after it began. 

One of the last targets was the Bengali language daily newspaper Ittefaq. 
Over 400 people had taken shelter in its offices when the fighting started. 

At 4 o'clock on the afternoon of the 26th four tanks appeared in the road 
outside. By 4.30 p.m. the building was an inferno. By Saturday morning only 
the charred remains of corpses were left. 

As quickly as they appeared the troops disappeared off the streets. On 
Saturday morning the radio announced the curfew would be lifted from 7 
a.m. until 4 p.m. 

It then repeated the martial law regulations banning all political activity 
announcing Press censorship and ordering all government employees to 
report bsck for work and for all privately-owned weapons to be handed in. 

Thousands flee 

Magically the city returned to life and panic set in. By 10 army with pulls 
of black smoke still hanging over large areas of the old town and out in the 
distance towrads the industrial areas, the streets were packed with fleeing 
people. 

By car, in rickshaws but mostly on foot carrying their possessions with 
them the people of Dacca were leaving. By midday they were on the move 
in their tens of thousands. 

"Please give me a lift, I'm an old man," "In the name of Allah help me," 
"Take my children with you," came the pleas. 

Silent and unsmiling they passed and saw what the Army had done. It 
had been a through job, carefully planned and meticulously executed and 
they looked the other way and kept on walking. 



Down near one of the markets a shot was heard. Within seconds 2,000 
people were running, but it had only been someone going to join the queues 
already training to hand in their weapons. 

# 

The Government offices remained almost empty. Most employees were 
leaving for their villages. 

Those who were not fleeing wandered aimlessly around the smoking 
debris of what were once their homes, lifting the blackened, twisted sheets of 
corrugated iron used in most shanty areas as roofing materials to save what 
they could from the ashes. 

Nearly every other car, if it was not taking people out into the 
countryside, was flying a Red Cross and convoying dead and wounded to the 
hospitals. 

And in the middle of it all occasional convoys of troops would appear, 
the soldiers peering unsmiling down the muzzles of their guns at the silent 
crowds, 

On the Friday night as they pulled back to their barracks, they shouted 
"Narai Takbir," an old persian war cry meaning "we have well the war." 

On Saturday when they spoke it was to shout "Pakistan Zindabad" - 
“Long live Pakistan." 

Most people took the hint. Before the curfew was reimposed the 
national flag of Pakistan, apart from patrol, was the bottest selling item on the 
market. 

As if to protect then , property in their absence, the last thing a family 
would do before they locked up their house would he to raise the flag. 

At four o'clock the streets emptied again, the troops reappeared and 
silence fell once more over Dacca. 

But firing broke out again almost immediately. "Anybody out to doors 
after from will be shot," the radio had announced. 

A small boy running across the street outside the intercontinental two 
minutes after curfew was stopped, slapped four times in the face by an 
officer and taken away in,a jeep. 

Another unfortunate night-watchman this time at the Dacca Club, a 
leftover bar from the colonial days, was shot, when he went to shut the gate 
of the club. 

A group of Hindi Pakistanis living around a temple in the middle of the 
racecourse were all killed, apparently for no reason at all except they were 



out in the open. 
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And refugees who came back into the city when they found roads 
leading out were blocked by the Army told how many had been killed as they 
tried to walk across country to avoid the troops. 

Beyond those roadblocks is more or less a no man's land, where the 
clearing operations are still going on. What is happening out there is 
anybody's guess except the Army's. 

Many people took to the river to try to escape the crowds on the roads. 
But they run risk of being left stranded waiting for a boat when curfew fell. 

Where one such group was sitting on Saturday afternoon, there were only 
bloodslains next morning. 

’'Traitors’' Charge 

Hardly anywhere was there evidence of organised resistance to the troops 
in Dacca or anywhere else in the province. Even the West pakistan officers 
scoffed at the idea of anybody putting up a fight. 

"These men," said one Punjabi lieutenant, "could not kill us if they tried." 

"Things are much better now," said another officer. 

"Nobody can speak out or come out. If they do we will kill them. They 
have spoken enough. They are traitors and we are not. We are fighting in the 
name of God and a united Pakistan." 

The operation, apparently planned and led by Gen. Tikka Khan, the West 
Pakistani military governor of the East, has succeeded in driving every last 
drop of resistance out of the people of Bengal. 

Only the propaganda machine or the Indian Government is keeping the 
fight going apart from a Leftist underground group operating a clandestine 
"Bangladesh" radio somewhere outside Dacca. 

Even if time erases the scare that marks the end of the dream that the 
people of East Pakistan thought was democratically tberes, it will take more 
than a generation before they live down the fear instilled in thier minds by 
the tragic and horrifying massacres of last weak. 

If anything is to be salvaged from the ruins of Sheikh Mujib's movement, 
it is the realisation that the Army is not to be under-estimated again and that 
for all the speech making of president Yahya about the returning of power to 
the people, the regime did not really ever intend to abide by the results of any 
election-fairly won or not. 
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THE GUARDIAN , LONDON, MARCH 31,1971 

Editorial 

A MASSACRE IN PAKISTAN 

"Onfy now are we getting Pakistani facts to abet fears. President Yahya 
Khan has written to suppress these facts, filling his air waves and press with 
evasive propaganda, deporting every journalist he could find. But a few 
independent reporters escaped this net and their stories-just emerging-reek 
with horror: crows indiscriminately machine-gunned, student hostels razed 
by shells, shanty towns burned and bombed, civilians shot dead in their beds. 
We do not yet know the fate of those arrested in East or the true level of 
resistance through the province. But we do know first-hand and reliably that 
many unarmed and unready Bangalis have died. 

From this point the whole complexion of the crisis changes. Before 
troops moved, many leaders shared responsibility, and blame Sheikh Mujib 
and his wilder benchment among them. But Yahya Khan's licensed mayhem 
has swept all this toward irrelevancy. While he negotiated with Mujib, his 
generals planned carnage. His vaunted bluff sincerity (and sincerity of 
Pakistan's brief return to democracy) lies tattered. Hence forth, the country 
must be regarded as particularly brutal and insensitive military dictatorship, 
its elected political leadership in prison majority party obliterated by decree. 
Guardian, with many others has long believed that balance of advantage lay 
with united Pakistan. But unity can never come through murder and is not 
worth the price of innocent lives. East Pakistan survives today only as 
occupied and exploited territory, a living proof of every Bengali suspicion of 
years. Bhutto, who purports to be national leader, "thanks God" for this 
miserable carriage. Yahya Khan hears none of Pakistan's friends who 
counsel mercy and morality even at this late stage. 

But he must be made to hear. In contrast with Biafra, rights and wrongs 
of East Pakistan are easily determined. There like America who stock the 
Pakistan army, must realize to what use their weapo is put, Those like China 
and Ceylonnary who permit forces to ferry from West must realize that acts 
and purposes those forces pursue. Those-like Britain-who retain some 
prestige of influence in the area, should spend it openly and forcefully. The 
fate of Dacca is a crime against humanity and human aspirations ; no one 
should stand mealymouthed by." 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, APRIL 2,1971 
BENGAL TRAGEDY 

t 

It is now a week since the West Pakistan army intervened in East 
Pakistan to frustrate the results of last December's elections, in which the 
Bengali nationalist Awami League party had obtained a nearcomplete 
majority. One of the army's first acts was to expel all foreign correspondents. 
Simon Dring of The Daily Telegraph was the only British reporter able to 
stay on for a period and thus to send the harrowing account of the army's 
ruthlessness and brutality which we printed in last Tuesday's edition. Since 
then authentic news of what has been going on has been practically non 
existent. If the Pakistan Goverment has the effrontery to complain of false 
reports it has entirely itself to blame. 

It does seem probable, however, that the army is in full control of Dacca, 
the Eastern capital, and that organised Bengali resistance elsewhere is 
fragile. This is not surprising, since the Bengalis are not a martial people, and 
had not anyway expected to have to fight a civil war. So the Punjabi based 
army sent into action by President Yahya Khan against his fellow 
countrymen may soon have its thumb firmly on East Bengal. But 
unfortunately this does not mean that there may not be more, and worse 
bloodshed to come; not soon, perhaps, but some time. As our report today 
shows, events in East Pakistan have stirred up great feeling in west Bengal, 
the adjoining already turbulent, Indian State. Unrest could spread. 
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NEW STATESMAN, LONDON, APRIL 2,1971 

WEEP FOR BENGAL 
By Mervyin Jones 

"Despite censorship and official lies, reports are coming out of Dacca 
that must shock even readers accustomed to all that's implied in the minister 
phrase : ‘Order was restored'. President Yahya Khan's thanks have been 
ordered into destructive action, no holds barred, against the people of the 
East Pakistan : and, in grim logic, the enemy must be the whole people 
because they had declared themselves with rare unanimity for demands of 
self rule. 

"For the moment, one has to think of the human tragedy. With pitiful 
wooden shacks burned to the ground-soldiers were seen 'armed' with petrol 
cans-those who had little have lost their all. Many thous, it seems, are 
fleeing to the countryside, dodging tanks that fire at random ; but it is a 
countryside they can barely feed its normal inhabitans. Hunger and disease 
must be the followers of sudden death. And, this only an episode in the 
bitter history of a people whose experience for almost 200 years has been of 
poverty, oppression and exploitation-at the hands of British rulers, of 
moneylenders and land sharks from other parts of the sub continent, and, 
since 1947, of the arrogant oligarchy that dominates Pakistan. 

"Nehru reflected in The Discovery of India (written during his last spell 
in prison) that the poverty of India can be correlated with the duration of 
subjection-the deepest misery in Bengal subdued by Clive, and the most 
effective maintenance of a viable economy in Punjab where the British 
defeated the Sikh princes as late as 1845. Of course, there are other factors. 
Still, the sorrows of history gather weight with time, each generation laying 
a load on the last. And, it was chiefly Bengal that endured the primitive stage 
of imperialism as sheer robbery and wrecking. 'Bungalow' and 'jungle' are 
British words taken from Hindustani, but is 'loot'. 

"The extreme of poverty has continued to be a major themfe to Bengal's 
experience : over population long before the rest of the world knew it, 
marginal subsistence farming in the countryside, squalor in the cities 
(Dacca's slums have long rivalled those of Calcutta), famine in 1891, famine 
in 1943. The other theme was desperate revolt and political violence. 




"The background picture must also take account of; a Bengali national 
character. One must handle this concept with caution, of course, but both 
reputation and self awareness react upon reality. These, then, would be the 
generalisations ; Bengalis are spontaneous, talkative, emotional, sensitive to 
slights, quick with the handshake or the embrace but also with the knife. The 
value poetry and music, the decorative arts, good food, and beauty in women. 
Outsiders regard them as undisciplined, rather comic and certainly no 
fighters (the British excluded them from the 'martial races' and recruited only 
a regiment of Sappers and Miners) resenting this, they are prone to 
demonstrative acts of heroism. They are skilful and inventive' but not 
systematic at work. West Pakistanis are the opposite of all this and the absurd 
state of Pakistan is something like a forced union of Britain and Italy, with 
France in between. 

"Pakistan is a Moslem nation, but history qualifies this too. Being a 
Moslem in the West is partly a racial inheritance, deriving from settlement by 
people of Iranian and Afghan origin. Conversion to Islam in Bengal was an 
opting out of the caste system by the poor. Moslem or not, Bengalis still felt 
passionately Bengali, so much so that they protested furiously when, in 1905, 
Lord Curzon tried to divide the province into East and West Bengal ; it was 
one of the rare occasions when a Viceroy had to renounce a pet project. That 
Bengal was thus partitioned in 1947, with British rule ending, is a wry irony. 

"Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, was an upper class Bombay Moslem 
anglicised in his habits and not very religious, just as Carson was an 
upper-class Dublin Protestant. Power in the new state was monopolised by 
landowners and Sandhursttype generals, all from West Pakistan, with no 
background in the fight against imperialism, This, in addition to the theocratic 
basis of Pakistan, was what Indians like Nehru so disliked about them. 

"From the outset, they had no more intention of creating a democracy 
then had the similar oligarchy in Northern Ireland. True, the Bengalis were 
fellow Moslems and had no yearnings to reunite with India (though they 
wanted neighbourly relations and lacked interest in the Kashmir vendetta) 
The point was that they were unreliable chaps, outside the closer circle. Top 
jobs in the civil service and the police went to men from the west. Economic 
development, not very impressive anywhere, favoured the already wealthier 
western provinces. Attempts to right the balance were frustrated, when 
government was not openly dictatorial, by a limited franchise (80,000 
citizens in a population of 100 million could vote for the presidency) and a 
judicious mixture of intimidation and bribery. I happened to be in East 
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Pakistan when Ayub Khan was getting himself re-elected in 1965. An 
American friend used to exclaim 'There's a voter' whenever we saw a man 
inexpertly riding a new Honda. 

"When real elections came, Sheikh Mujib's Awami League won a 
victory in the East comparable only to Sinn Fein's sweep in 1918. The 
difference was that he was demanding only 'hone rule'. He was aware both 
of the appalling consequences of an armed clash and of the hard row that an 
independent Bangladesh would have to hoe even if it could be achieved, 
given its wretched poverty. Popular feeling and Yahya Khans stubbornness 
drove him, in the moment of crisis, to claim independence. I suspect that one 
could listen to an interesting debate if one could be a mouse under a table in 
Washington. There would be advocates of the oligarchy as the 'safe men’, the 
counterparts of similar regimes endorsed from Greece to Brazil. There might 
be voices arguing that Bangal can't be held down and that Mujib-a popular 
leader but no revolutionary-is the best insurance against less controllable 
forces. 

"Certainly, though the army may have won the first round by sheer 
brutality, maintaining detested suzerainty over 73 million people isn't like 
sending the police to Anguilla. Bengal has no forests or mountains except on, 
its eastern borders, but in its odd way it is fine guerilla country. The great 
Ganges-Brahmaputra delta is spattered with water at any time; when the 
monsoon breaks, after early June, main roads on embankments rise above an 
immense lake. I've only been there in the dry season, but 1 recall seeing the 
noses of boats' submerged to keep the wood from cracking in the sun, which 
are the sole means of movement once the rains begin. 

"The crime of Yahya Khan in provoking war-if not now then surely some 
time-is not incalculably but calculably appalling. We know from the Congo 
and Biafra that a rural population with minimal living standards can be 
plunged into the abyss of famine by any disturbance of the tenuous rhythm 
of sowing and reaping, marketing and buying. Last years typhoon, with the 
Royal Navy rushing to the rescue, took 200,000 lives according to probably 
minimised figures. A seasons war is bound to take millions. A starving child 
does not suffer the less because the ends of power are being secured-nor 
because it is statistically surplus to its homeland's resources." 
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THE TIMES LONDON, APRIL 3,1971 
Editorial 

THE SLAUGHTER IN EAST PAKISTAN 

The more the news front East Pakistan accumulates, the more harrowing 
it becomes. Senseless murder hysterical cruelty and what must be a creeping 
fear run like a current throughout this packed mass of human beings. All this 
the distant observer may assume despite the protests of the Pakistan 
Government at some of the stories that have been given circulation. 

They have a case-or had in the first days following the orders given to the 
Pakistan army to restore order. When authentic first-hand accounts are not to 
be had the temptation to report anything that comes from any hear say source 
is rarely resisted. And when Western reports-news agencies, broadcasts, and 
newspapers-become the source of information for so many parts of the 
world, the objections are all the stronger. Figures for those killed in the first 
days of shooting were often widely beyond anything one person could 
possibly have observed or calculated. In the period of negotiation between 
President Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujib expectations of a united East 
Bengal, standing to arms had grown so strongly that they led to battle lines 
being drawn were none existed. 

By now the picture is a little more clear and a great deal more gruesome. 
Enough first-hand reports from Dacca itself and from some of the major 
towns have come into confirm that what is happening is far worse than what 
might have been expected in a war of East Pakistan is resisting the forces of 
the Central Government in their demand for independence. The accounts 
piling up make conditions in East Bengal sound only too much like the 
massacres that broke out between Muslims and Hindus in the months 
leading up to the partition of India. Sparks from one fire set another going. 
Murder here demands vengeance there. And when the forces of order, 
military or police, are themselves the objects of one side or the other's hatred 
there are no boundaries to the hysteria of fear and murder, Yet in some ways 
the killing now in East Pakistan is worse. Hindus and Muslims had always 
been separate communities, brought up to regard each other as different. 
Outbreaks of violence between them were nothing new. Apart from Hindus 
who may have been caught up in the present slaughter there is no religious 





feeling to divide Punjabi from Bengali. There is unfortunately just enough 
difference for fear and hysteria to work on. Hence the ready and relished 
decapitations of any West Pakistanis who may Find themselves innocently 
among the Bengalis. Vengeance is everywhere and no one can tell when he 
may be its s victim. 

How much of this must be blamed oh the orders given to the Pakistan 
army in its task of restoring order. If not the orders themselves the manner in 
which they were carried out seems to have been well calculated to arouse fear 
and hatred on all sides. 

From the evidence available one must conclude that the aim was so wipe 
out the Awami League leadership that it could no longer provide an effective 
leadership for any resistance movement. Sheikh Mujib was arrested and may 
have been taken to West Pakistan. How many of his lieutenants are gone is 
impossible to say 'fire slaughter of student in Dacca, as likely orgainizers of 
guerrilla operations, seems well attested. If some move to reverse the orders 
were now to be made, lest the slaughter go on spreading, leaders who might 
help to moderate the passions on the Bengali side would be lacking. Prom 
Pakistan Radio there are still only the assurances that all is well and the army 
is in control. Nothing has been said or done that will put a slop to the 
reverberating fear. Yet nothing could be worse than to allow the present 
muddle of fighting and minor massacre to drift on. . 

Judging by the Pakistan Government's account of Dacca being restored 
to normal with civil servants returning to their duty, shops opening and 
normal life resuming, the expectation is that with a little more time at beast 
all the populated centres of East Bengal will have been brought under 
control. Reports from East Pakistan, however, would suggest that the 
Pakistan army has not got the manpower to bring about this result other than 
in the main towns. Elsewhere popular resistance will be strong enough to 
control smaller urban pockets, leaving much of the countryside as an 
undeclared no-man's land. Some sort of lines of control will this be drawn. 
But what might such conditions presage? President Yahya Khan's 
conciliatory actions ever since the elections last year can hardly allow him to 
contemplate settling down to a long campaign merely to entrench the Central 
Government's authority throughout East Bengal. At some point the dialogue 
between the Government and the leaders of Cast Pakistan must be resumad 
The sooner the better judging by the horrors of the past few, days. 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIST, LONDON, APRIL 3,1971 
UNITY AT GUNPOINT 

East Pakistan's Sheikh Mujib looks a loser today, but it is more likely that 
President Yahya has chosen the road that leads to a civil war he cannot win. 

President Yahya has taken desperate action. He has chosen to break the 
deadlock about Pakistan's future by breaking Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and 
his Awami League. No one thought he would dare to try and still less that he 
would succeed. But now it seems the army, after its sharp an bloody takeover, 
has the upper hand. The reports from foreign journalists whom the army 
failed to expel quickly enough show that to Dacca, at least, the army's claim 
to have won control was accurate. And after prolonged fighting, the same 
may now be true of Chittagong the province's main port. How much 
resistance there still is elsewhere is unclear The army owed its apparent 
success to the suddenness with which it struck arresting a number of the 
Awami League leaders its well as shooting up parts of Dacca-and 
unpreparedness of the Awami League Organisation. 

But though he may have pacified the main cities, shattered the Awami 
leadership and cowed many Bengalis into submissiveness, President Yahya's 
problems are only just beginning. He will find it difficult to police the 
countryside, much of East Pakistan split by innumerable waterways, is the 
sort of terrain regular soldier hate but guerrillas love. 

Like neighbouring West Bengal, East Pakistan his its share of Pro-Peking 
peasant revolutionaries preaching violence. So long as Sheikh Mujibur 
promised the fruits of autonomy through negotiation they remained weak; 
and eclipsed by Sheikh Mujib's rising star. But that the army has moved in so 
bloodily their argument that tile violence call only be met with violence may 
sue unanswerable Presumably their numbers will rise. And so will the level 
at the ganges and Brahmaputra which, he the tune the monsoon comes ill 
May or June, will make most of East Pakistan impassable for; my troops but 
the men with an automatic and a sack of rice. No doubt the guerrillas will be 
pretty un co- ordinated, because the army seems to have rounded up a good 
many of their potential leaders, but even a disorganised resistance may be 
widespread enough to tie down a lot of the 70,000 troops in the eastern 
region. And President Yahya has a major logistic problem in getting suppler, 
and reinforcement all the way from West Pakistan. 
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There are other problems for President Yahya besides the threat of 
guerrilla action. He will have to get the life Of the province, which has been 
running, at a trickle for the past month moving again, and this with a 
population embittered by the re-imposition of the West Pakistan military *ule. 
The bitterness will have been compounded by the Army's apparent disregard 
for civilians. Some Bengalis willing to serve the Martial Law regime will of 
course be found; a lot of others are just not going to co-operate. President 
Yahya may well have to import Punjabis to run the civil service, and use the 
army to run essential services. Nor has he any guarantee that West Pakistan 
will keep quiet, it probably will. But the minority provinces of Baluchistan 
and North-West Frontier have already shown sympathy for Sheikh Mujib's 
ideas about provincial autonomy. Martial Law will presumably continue to 
apply in West Pakistan and even Mr. Bhutto may be weary of a situation 
which prevents him front taking power in any shape. 

In the same speech in which be branded Sheikh Mujib a traitor, President 
Yahya reiterated that his main aim remained the same i.e. the transfer of 
power to the people's elected representatives "as soon as the situation 
permits". But when will it permit. And who will be regarded as an acceptable 
elected representatives of East Pakistan? If Sheikh Mujib is ruled out the 
President will either have to hope that a quisling will emerge to negotiate 
with him, or call new elections. Unless these electiees are rigged it is hard to 
see any one now winning the East Pakistani vote except of a ticket not of 
autonomy, but of independence. It does see that unless President Yahya drops 
his present definition of the unity and intergrity of Pakistan he will never 
shed the once be so fervently disclaims. 

The optimistic hope is that tight martial law will cool the situation down 
to a point where some sort of negotiations on provincial autonomy could start 
again. This hope depends on whether you believe that President Yahya was 
negotiating at Dacca in good faith or just buying time for military 
preparations. There is evidence that he was doing both. But if the President 
did not think the talks would solve anything, it is difficult not to agree with 
him. For the talks were only about the conditions of Sheikh Mujib's 
attendence at the National Assembly ; they did not tackle real question of the 
Sheikh Mujib's six-poiot plan for East Pakistan. And those six points would 
inevitably have divided President Yahay and Sheikh Mujib sooner or later. 
Control of foreign trade world have let East Pakistan to trade with India, 
which would have given it one main attribute of independent foreign policy. 
There is no halfway house in the kind of autonomy Sheikh Mujib was 
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demanding So, however, much one may dislike what President Yahya has 
done, it is difficult not to agree with in the negotiations over Sheikh Mujib’s 
demands could only result in all or nothing. President Yahya has decided on 
nothing. 

The fact that Bengali resistance seems to have been easily crushed by the 
army makes it unlikely that anyone abroad is going to offer recognition to 
Bangladesh. But guerrilla activity pray get outside help notably from India. 
On Wednesday the Indian Parliament unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by Mrs. Gandhi, condemning the use of force in East Pakistan. There 
is pressure on Mrs. Gandhi to go farther then this, West Bengalis have 
already offered arms and shelter to East Pakistani "fieedom fighters". But 
Mrs. Gandhi is alive to the dangers of overt, official support, she has warned 
Indians that "one wrong stop or one wrong word may have an effect entirely 
different to what we all intend". She should be cautious in her acts as her 
words. The Pakistani army would crack down the Bangalis all the harder if 
Indian involvement were suspected. 

No doubt Mrs. Gandhi also fears the long-term effects of guerrilla 
co-operation between East arid West Bengal. If Maoist propaganda came to 
replace Hindu-Muslim mistrust’ it could lay the foundations of a united 
Bengal, independent of India, too. But Mrs. Gandhi will find it hard to seal 
off India's 900 mile border with East Pakistan; and unofficial Indian support 
would create the classic RECPE for guerrilla success with East Pakistani 
guerrillas striking out of a safe Indian hinterland. 

Not surprisingly, there has not been a word from Peking about the crisis. 
The Chinese must be having difficult times in making their minds up. On the 
one hand they, have helped to equip the army and have supported it over 
Kashmir, a policy which has won them warm praise from West Pakistanis, 
and Mr. Bhutto in particular. The Chinese have close links with West 
Pakistan all weather road through the Himalayas has just been opened and 
they also have strategic interest in maintaining them, most favourable status 
in this area, where four nations meet. On the other hand, the Bengali revolt 
may develop into just the sort of "Liberation War" that Peking usually feels 
tempted to support. Of course, Maoists are going to play a large part in any 
guerrilla campaign in East Pakistan. But Chinese support for the Bengalis 
would mean support for a movement which wants closer relations with India 
and would jeopardise China's special relationship with West Pakistan. 

This is the time Peking had been confronted with such a startle choice 
between national and ideological interests. The Chinese would probably like 
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to duck the whole dilemma by ignoring it; that will be difficult if a call for 
help come from the Bengalis. But at the moment outside help will only keep 
a bloody civil war dragging on. Foreign sympathisers with East Pakistan's 
plight would be better advised to use such influence as they have in urging 
President Yahya to offer a resumption of the dialogue with Bengal before he 
finds himself fighting an insoluble guerrilla war. 
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THE TELEGRAPH, APRIL 4,1971 
PAKISTAN'S PATH TO BLOODSHED 

The macabre efficiency with which the West Pakistan army last week all 
but snuffed out the life of the independence movement of East Pakistan, 
seeking its self determination as the people's republic of Bangladesh, was the 
outcome of two years of the most care-ful planning by Pakistan's generals 
and colonels, many of them British-trained, many of them in outward 
manner, though not inward mildness "more British then the British. 

These senior officers are the elite of Pakistan's rigidly stratfled society 
and the core of the military leadership which two years ago pushed the army 
commander-in-chief, General Yahya Khan, reluctantly into the presidency. 
These men never believed in the democratic process that Yahya set in 
motion. 

They did not believe in it because they are not democrats by nature, by 
uppringing or by belief, but autocratic, patriarchal and patrician 
contemptuous of "the mob," more of the 18th century than the 20th. 

They did not believe in it because they saw the power of the East 
Pakistan popular movement that toppled president Ayub Khan in March 
1969. They realised then that unless that great popular nationalist 
groundswell were contained it would engulf them too. 

They realised that their whole future as the dominant group in Pakistan 
was threatened by another upsurge or even by a peaceful transition to 
civilian government like the one which, only a month ago, seemed (but never 
was) so near. 

To them, the precisely phased programme that President Yahya and his 
civilian Cabinet devised for the transfer of power to an elected assembly, was 
never more then a cloak for the realities of the power structure in Pakistan. 

They were counting on December’s election producing an indecisive 
result. This would have provided the most legitimate possible excuse for 
prolonging military rule. 

Instead, it gave an absolute majority to one man and one party, the east 
wing leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and his Awami League. From th^t day, 
December 6, the generals and colonels knew what they had to do. 

It was then simply a matter of waiting for the occasion. 





Even as he conferred with Mujib, President Yahya must have known of 
the preparations that the army was making. It seems hard, on the evidence of 
the sequence of events, to acquit the President of charges of the deepest 
treachery. # 
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THE GUARDIAN WEEKLY, APRIL 4, 1971 
A CRY FOR HELP 
BY Martin Wooliacott 

The situation in Bangladesh is worsening day by day, and it is a pathetic 
and heartrending spectacle for there is hardly a liberation movement of the 
twentieth century that can claim such unanimous support from people of all 
classes, nor one that was ever so ill-prepared and ill-equipped to fight for its 
rights. 

After a 200-mile journey into East Bengal, reaching to Faridpur on the 
banks of the Ganges, some 90 miles from the Indian border, the main 
impression is of a people who with every justification but sadly with limited 
chances of success, are crying out for international help before it is too late. 
And that, at least as far as the short-term prospects of the liberation 
movement are concerned, could be very soon indeed. 

The Pakistani Army, estimated at a stregth of over five divisions, is now 
moving swiftly to take the towns held by the Bangladesh forces before the 
rainy season begins, and it will probably succeed in doing so 

Everywhere I went in Bangladesh during a three-day trip, I heard the same 
appeal-in the squares of the towns in the offices of administrators, to barracks, 
in roadside pharmacies and strops; "Why doesn’t the world help us?" 

In Magura, between Jessore and Faridpur, a middle-aged lawyer, Mr. 
Nasur-ul-Islam, who has become effective chief civil administrator, insisted 
on writing out a lengthy "appeal to the freedom loving humanity" in fine 
copperplate hand, which began "we appeal to humanity to come to our help 
in this period of greatest calamity when we, the entire nation of Bangla Desh 
are forced to take up arms against the occupation army of the punjabis who 
are up to anything to destroy the last point of civilisation." 

Watched by a crowd of several hundred people, and feeling some thing 
of a charlatan, I placed this ceremoniously in my bag. 

One soon forgets one's initial amusement at the flowery Indian English 
of, educated Bengalis when one sees the tragic situation they are in. Crossing 
the bridge outside Magura we meet a marching column" of young men in 
civilian clothes, armed with 303 rifles. They halt, visibly swelling with pride, 



their backs stiffened in the approved British military fashion, "and their 
sandalled feet hitting the ground in a manoeuvre designed for soldiers 
wearing heavy boots, so that the Danish journalist with me can take a 
photograph. 

At least at Magura they have enough rifles for a half company or so. 
Further on at one river crossing town, the former Pakistani airman in charge 
of defences tells me that they have four Lee Enfield rifles and two dummy 
rifles. 

At Jhenida and Jessore is a force probably as large as any in, the 
Liberation "army". It consists of perhaps 750 men of whom only abut 200 are 
trained soldiers from the East Pakistan Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment. 
The rest are militia and freedom fighters. The patchwork administration of 
Bangladesh shows endless variety. Everywhere the existing administative 
cadre went over as one man to the liberation movement, and in some towns 
they are still running affairs. 

In others respected local citizens have been brought in or Awami League 
assembly members are in charge. In Jhenida, at an irrigation project 
headquarters, a former police superintendent is military commander. 

A tall, handsome man wearing a striped shirt, a webbing belt and with a 
pistol on a lanyard, he arrived full of euphoria from the Jessore "front" the 
day I was there. "We have surrounded them and we will wait till they try to 
come out.... We ought to be able to handle a battalion " he reported. 

In the cool of evening, a duplicating machine thumps on, turning out 
directives banning hoarding, ordering Government and other officials to 
return to their posts, asking all students to report to the command 
headquarters for military training and other tasks. Grouped round a lantern 
on the lawn. Captain Mahbubuddin Ahmed and his aides talk of the People's 
Republic of Bangladesh. 

"We must have freedom, even socialist freedom but not the Chinese type 
of freedom where everybody cannot speak and is regimented". Another says 
: "We just forgot our Bengali identity when we became part of Pakistan .... 
You know, they even banned Tagore, the backbone of Bengali literature, just 
because he Was Hindu." 

Atrocity stories circulate continually, and some of them are undoubtedly 
true. In Faridpur District Sports Club, which has become the town's jnilitary 
headquarters, a young magistrate from Khulna told me he witnessed the 
machinegunninga protest procession "without any provocation." 



Thinking it a dreadful case of some army officer losing his head, he 
rushed to military headquarters in his jeep and confronted the Punjabi 
colonel. "The colonel said my complaint was nonsense, and that the next time 
people were shot, I the magistrate would be one of the first to die." 

A young man is led in to recount recount the story of the death of a 
Catholic missionary in Jessore because Bengali have a sad conviction that 
such a death counts higher in our scales than the deaths of many Moslems. 
Excitedly, he explains that the priest was shot down in his mission, together 
with some native Christians, and that afterwards a Punjabi brigadier came 
and arologised, saying it was an accident. 

"The other priest told him could such a thing be an accident when there 
is a Red Cross mark on the roof of the mission." The story has the ring of 
truth. 

Without accepting the inflated stories of the number of deaths, it is more 
than clear that many people will die as the Pakistani Army moves on, and 
probably not just the young men manning the roadblocks, or crouched with 
their Lee Enfields in the bushes n^ar ditches they have dug across the roads. 

And even were the war to stop tomorrow other deaths may be in prospect 
beside those from fighting. Food, patrol and other essential commodities are 
in the shortest of supply, and the disruption of water and power services has 
brought a public health risk. 

Returning from Faridpur to Chuadanga with a group of young men with 
mysterious mission in Calcutta, to do with the setting up of a provisional 
government, we had a too graphic illustration of the superiority of the 
Pakistan forces. Crossing the river Gorai by small boat we were strafed by 
Sabre jets of the Pakistani Air Force. Leaping into the river to take cover 
among stacks of bricks on the bank, one felt very strongly that Lee Enfield 
rifles are no match for this son of thing. Incidentally, a country boat crossing 
the river is hardly a military target. 

Many of the towns are half empty, and the capture of Patna yesterday put 
more refugees on the roads out of Kushtia acid Khumarkali. Faridpur itself 
only a few miles from the main ferry crossing to Dacca is a town populated 
largely by young men Partly as a matter of policy, and partly because they 
could not stop it anyway, women, children and the old have dispered to their 
home villages from the towns. Wheteer they will be safe there is another 
matter. 

The more realistic among the leaders, of the liberation zones put their 



main hopes in the collapse of the West Pakistan economy. A young 
accountant in Faridpur who has achieved recent renown for devising a plan 
to stop planting jute and replacing it with rice told the : "Their economy 
connot sustain this scale of effort for more than, six months or a year. They 
have forgotten that 10 days of fighting in the Indo-Pakistan war shattered the 
economy." 

But in order for this to work, Western nations must cease giving aid to 
West Pakstan, and one is begged as if one were an ambassador or 
plenipotentiary of some kind to ensure that Britain at least stops aid. 

Most widespread of all is the feeling that Bengal made a targic mis-take 
in 1947 when it decided to cast its lot with Pakistan." We were swept by the 
passion if communalism," says Mr. Nasur-ul-IsIam in Magura. "I too made 
that mistake... We all made it; now we are paying the price." The price paid 
has already been high, and unless the Bengalis are saved by international 
intervention, or by some other miracle, it will be higher still in the months to 


come. 
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THE TIMES, LONDON, APRIL 10,1971 
THE LIMITS OF POWER 
Peter Hazellhurst 

Jessore City, 9 April-This is a war that no one can win. On my leftis an 
Army division, holed up in their barracks and surrounded by 2,000 
nondescript freedom fighters and about 500 members of the East Pakistan 
Rifles. 

As another shell is fired from the Army cantonment about half a mile 
away and another house crumbles. 

A Bengali volunteer fires off a round from his Second World War bolt 
action rifle. The freedom fighters are also equipped with light machineguns 
and captured mortars. 

There has been heavy exchange of fire this morning, but both sides are 
attempting to conserve ammunition and the firing is now sporadic. 

The Bengalis are worried. They know Jessore is a strategic garrison near 
the Indian border and that the West Pakistan At my a well equipped and well 
manned. 

But although well equipped and well manned, the west Pakistanis are 
aware that they are surrounded by 75 million Bengalis and that if they attack, 
they will have to move in one direction and in force, for small groups of 
troops have been overwhelmed and hacked to death by angry mobs during 
the past week. 

The liberation front's ammunition is however, running low and the 
worried freedom fighters believe that the Army will make a three-pronged 
attack when reinforcements are flown into Jessore airport which is under the 
control of the Army 

But what can the Army hope to achieve? And even if President Yahya 
Khan can pacify the biggest urban centres, how does he expect to rule the 
country. 

After an extensive tour of the western regions "of the province, I 
discovered that at best, West Pakistan can hope only to rule the eastern 
province as an extension of Burma in which the Government's writ will not 
extend beyond the capital. 



Apart from cantonments, there is not an Army man in be Seen for 
hundreds of miles. Bengali nationalism has united every Bengali from the 
policeman to the civil servant and the border security staff. 

With nearly 19 ,000 troops committed to fight the rebellion and the 
remaining divisions committed to the borders of West Pakistan, one cannot 
see how or where the President will find the people to rum the country. 

The entire police for has joined the liberation front, the border security 
force have opened up the frontiers to Indian infiltration and civil servants and 
district magistrates are organizing gureilla warfare in villages in the 
countryside. 

But if the Army continued to hold the biggest cities and ports, in dustry 
would falter, the economy would come to a standstill and the, freedom 
fighters would be denied petrol and other vital commodities. 

With the food distribution system in chaos, there is a trickle of refugees 
crossing the border into India. 

At the Benapol border post, 22 miles west of the besieged city of Jessore, 
the Bengalis turn a blind eye as journalists move across the border towards 
Jessore. 

As we cross the border, Indian troops at about battalion strength have 
moved up to the frontier and are pitching camp. A short walk and we are in 
East Bengal.. 

Your correspondent is eventually offered a lift by East Bengal 
communist freedom fighters who are heading for Jessore. We have heard that 
heavy shelling has broken out again. 

Two armed guards in makeshift uniform clamber aboard the station 
wagon, and with tyres screeching we head for Jessore. As we pass through 
the villages, the people and local police wave and greet the freedom fighters 
with shouts of "Hail, Bengal". 

The car stops at the village of Jhikarcarcha/seven mile west of Jessore. 
The National Awami Party men have heard that the Pakistan Army might 
move out of the cantonment at any moment and move up the road to this 
village to raid the food storage depot. 

The villages, who have no arms, look terrified. Scores of bicycle 
rickshaws with bags of rice are moving westward to hide the food in the 
countryside. 

New transport is offered and a Jeep takes me on to Jessore. ** 



The Army has been driven out and is at present entrenched in the 
military cantonment to our left. As we move into the back of the city .} am 
shown a communal grave of victims of the Army shooting last week. No one 
can estimate the death toll. 

Mr. Kasi Abdul Shahid, organizer of the National Awamy Party, says that 
he saw 100 people shot when the Army moved in to the town last week. 
Many political leaders in Jessore were arrested and taken back of the military 
cantonment. 

Mr. Shahid estimates that 1,500 people have been killed .since the civil 
war erupted two weeks ago. 

An Awami League worker points towards a collapsed house ; "about 500 
to 600 houses have been burnt and another 100 houses have been destroyed," 
he says. 

In the Kushtia district to the north, I am shown the decomposing bodies 
of Punjabi soldiers who where tracked to death by villagers last week when 
the three companies stationed in the region were overwhelmed by a mob of 
40,000 people. 

Mr. Samsul Alam Dudu, the organizing secretary of the Awami League 
in Kushtia district, describes how the liberation front of all political parties 
routed the Army. 

"There were about 300 Punjabi soldiers stationed in the town of 

Kushtia at about midnight on March 31", be said "They suddenly took up 
positions and captured the telephone exchange and all main installations. 
They imposed a curfew in the district without telling anyone and the next 
morning they started to shook down people, men and women, like dogs and 
cats." 

Mr. Dudu estimates that about 200 people were killed on that day. As in 
all other towns, the army's first target was the Last Pakistan Rifles. After 
capturing the men in Kushtia, they, rounded up politicians and all potential 
leaders in the town. 

Mr. Dudu said that they planned their counter-attack at about 4.30 on 
Monday morning. A huge crowd of about 30,000, armed with sticks and 
stones, surrounded the 300 Army men who retreated to the district school 
house. "About 300 Last Pakistan Rifles men and Ansars from the district 
came in with their rifles. The Army men used cannon and mortars on the 
crowd, but after a 28-hours battle, their ammunition ran out", he said 

Some of them were killed on the spot when the crowd advance on the 



school. Others who managed to escape in civilian clothes in the middle of the 
night, were later recognized by villagers as Punjabis and were beaten to 
death. 

But the situation is not as bright as the liberation front claims. Mr. Dudu 
admits that food is running short and the front is without medical supplies. 
But more seriously, he admits, the resistance is being carried out on an adhoc 
regional basis, and there does not appear to he any central leadership 
coordinating the fight. 

"The West Pakistan Army controls all the communications links in the 
major towns, so we have no communications system as such", he adds. 
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THE SUN DAY TIMES, APRIL 11,1971 
MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
AFTER DACCA, JESSORE, CHITTAGONG.. 

Nicholas tomalin reports an East Pakistan Town waiting to die 

By the time those words are in print the town of Dinajpur in 

"Free Bangladesh" will almost certainly by overwhelmed by West 
Pakistani troops and Sgt-Major Abdur Rob. its chief defender, will probably 
be dead. 

Only 350 lightly armed soldiers were dug in around the town, the centre of 
Bangladesh resistance is the remote north western province of East Pakistan, 
when I left it on Friday. Most were untried in battle and their supplies of 
ammunition from the East Pakistan Rifles armoury in Dinajpur were down to 
half-a-dozen crates of mortar sheels, rockets, and machine-gun bullets. 

Several hundred troops of the West Pakistan Frontier Force Regiment 
were Saidpur nearby and there were hundreds more at the garrison Rangpur. 
They were heavily armed, veterans of the Indo Pak war, and had Chinese 
made light tanks. These tanks were moving forward. One determined 
break-through and they could be in Dinajpur within an hour. 

Sgt-Major Rab and his forces have no illusions about what will happen 
when the enemy do attack. They have overheard on their captured military 
radio official orders from President Yahya Khan's high command that 
opposition be crushed by slaughtering indis-criminately, destroying indis 
criminately and above all, by killing all military, civic and intellectual 
leaders. "It will be a massacre." says the sergeant-major It is worse than any 
thing Hitler did. It is deliberate genocide." 

Genocide is an over-used word. But in the light of these explicit military 
orders, to West Pakistan troops which I have independent reasons to think 
Sgt. Major Rab has accurately reported-it seems justified. In tire light, also 
of my three visits to East Pakistan in the past few days it seems justified. 
From there it was difficult to see Yahya Khan's policy as anything other than 
an effort to kill swiftely so many Bangladesh supporters that resistance, will 
vanish for the nest 15 years. The killing is taking place. We have seen the 
massacres with our own eyes and that radio message appears to prove the 
deliberate intention. 







The only mystery is why the West Pakistani troops did not advance 
during our two day stay in Dinajpur. Twice they attacked Sgt.-Major Rab's 
forward positions and could have easily mashed through his entire defence. 
But then they held back. 

Perhaps They believed their own propaganda that Indian troops and 
ammunition were supporting the Bengali defenders of Dinajpur, which is 
only 10 miles from the Indian border. 

If so we can testify they are wrong. The rutted border trail is virtually 
deserted The odd Bangladesh join drives into India to collect a drum of 
petrol-and may be a pistol or two from sympathisers at the border town of 
Gangarampur. It is, after all a traditional smugglers’ trail scarcely guarded in 
normal times. But Indian police and troops mindful of the propaganda attacks 
have now manned a post there to prevent any movement. The BBC Panorama 
team and I were temporarily arrested by Indian police as we came out. 

As for Pakistani reports that six Indian divisons are threatening the 
border, these are non sense. And West Pakistani troops are moving to close 
he bordar; there will be scarcely any more movements across it, of troops or 
journalists. 

Meanwhile "Free Dinajpur" is whatever one's views on the Pakistani 
civil war-an inspiriting place to visit. The local Bengali population is 100 per 
cent for Bangladesh. Those who were not Punjabis and other non Bengalis 
have either fled or been butchered. And, unlike Jessore in the south which we 
visited 10 days ago, Dinajpur is organised highly efficiently. The new found 
patriotism and martial spirit, spiced with the characteristic Bengali 
histrionics, is most impressive. 

The 60,000 inhabitants those who have not left for surrounding villages 
are calm. All the banks and about half the shops are functioning normally. 
The people queue in long, disciplined lines for ration books (although 
Dinjapur is the area distribution centre for rice and is not yet short of food). 
Stringent blackout regulations are observed. 

The young man train daily in the local stadium under Sgt: Major Rab and 
other military leaders learning the proper Sandhurst drill for Lee Enfield 
rifles and Chinese made stcn guns, marching to and-fro as martial voices 
exhort them to look like soldiers head up, chin in, chest forward. They sing 
a freshly-composed Bangladesh national anthem to bolster their spirits and 
even hold large, orderly political meetings at which politicians and 
administrators from the entire north western area tell- them what they are to 
fight for. 



* This part of East Pakistan was traditionally dominated by supporters of 
the left wing radical Maul ana Bhashani whose virtually Communist Policies 
kept them at odds with Sheikh Mujib the main East Pakistan leader. But 
today the political unity, not surprisingly, is complete. 

Two weeks ago, when the Pakistani civil war begun, Dinajpur wan in a 
very different situation. The town was garrisoned and controlled by a 
company of the West Pakistani Frontier Force Regiment reinforced by the 
punjabi officers of the East Pakistan Rifles. 

On the day Yahya's troops struck in Dacca. Thursday March 25-the local 
Punjabi troops bagan moves to dominate the town, moves clearly long 
planned to co-ordinate with a countrywide military coup. 

The first move, comically enough, was an invitation to a party. The 
Punjabi commanding Officer courteously asked all Bengali troops in 
Dinajpur to watch his punjabis dence their traditional khatak and Luddi 
dances. Come in civvies, unarmed, he said. 

But Sgt: Major Rab, the senior Bengali in the.force, suddenly noticed his 
Punjabi fellow guests were arriving armed. This was clearly a plot to kill or 
capture all local Bengali troops. The invitation was thus courteously declined 
: the Punjabi troops danced without an audience. 

That night Punjabi troops drove through the streets of Dinajpur They 
carefully destroyed crucial installations at the telephone exchange so the 
town would be isolated, except for their military communications. They 
visited various important local Bengali political leaders and was told, shot or 
imprisoned them. 

For two days there was a nervous truce both sides manoeuvring for 
advantage the Punjabi officers and troops still protesting their friendliness. 
"If I do not stand up for the East Pakistani Rifles you may kill me” said Lieut. 
Col. Taraq Rasul Qureshi, the commanding officer. And later they did, 
indeed, try to kill him. 

On Saturday, March 77 things got worse, As rumours of the Dacca 
massacre filtered through all the Punjabi soldiers nervously left the East of 
Pakistani Rifles barracks and mustered at the Commanding Officers' 
residence the Circuit House, where in olden days the Raj judges would lodge, 
They dug trenches and aligned their guns on the Rifles' barracks. As it 
happened, the Bengalis fired first and for three days a fierce battle raged 
shells from both sides falling in the town and causing many casualties. 

Sgt. Major Rab could not command his forces becauss he was caught in 
his house, between fires. On Sunday Six Riflesmen forayed out from the 
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barracks and, under protective fire he ran back with them. By great good luck 
it happened that this Rifles unit though officially only a police force, 
contained three old British Indian Army men. Abdur Rab in one of there* the 
other two are highly skilled with mortars. 

For two day, their fire was landing solidly on the Circuit House. Finally 
the Pubjabi's nerve broke. They fled first to the neighbourin Bengali deputy 
commissioner's house also that your friends, if they fire on us, will also be 
killing Bengalis.” 

Then, in their panic, they suddenly decided that such accurate fire could 
not he coming from mere Bengali policemen. Deputy Commissioner Ahmed 
says : "They told me they knew they must be surrounded by the Indian Army, 
which they thought had crossed the border to intervene. They therefore shot 
their own batmen, who were Bengalis, and retreated from the town to 
Saidpur." 

So a force of 35 Bengali East Pakistani Rifle routed the Punjabis in 
Dinajpur and the town for the past 10 days has been solidly under 
Bangladesh control. Acting on information that it was in Bengali hands, we 
crossed the unguarded border for a visit last Wednesday. Even then it had the 
mixed atmosphere of a town celebrating freedom, but expecting disaster. 

Sgt. Major Rab, now officially in command of all defence forces, has 
thrown out a perimeter guard on classic Sandhurst lines. 

The local Pubjabi troops may have acted cravenly so far; but last week 
they were moving their tanks forward they must be returning to destroy the 
town. 

We watched half a dozen of Rab's troops re-deploying to “Ten Mile 
Junction” where the Saidpur road meets the road northwards from Dinajpur, 
five miles from the town. They had one anti tank gun (their last remaining 
artillery), two rocketpropelled grenade launchers, and four riflemen. 

Refugees, with goats and calves trotting behind them and other meagre 
possessions balanced on their heeds, streamed past. They told of Punjabis 
burning their villages to the ground, killing all they saw, of wholesale 
looting and rapes. Although in this civil war, as in all wars, there is 
perpetual exaggeration, their accounts carried conviction. The soldiers were 
calm, muted, and sad. They knew they were only there to win a few minutes' 
time. 

Then we visited another defensive position, deep in a bamboo grove. 
Here the troops were brighter and more optimistic. The local people came 



with large buckets of rice "Dal" and poppadums to provide lunch for the 
troops. Possibly no soldiers iil history have been so whole heartedly 
supported by the local civilian population, inspired both by Bangladesh 
nationalism and by terror of a massacre. 

It was a classic guerrilla war deployment, a dozen men hidden in near 
jungle ready to inflict maximum damage then flee. 

This is Sgt. Major Rab's basic strategy. First conventional defence to win 
time. Then a general dispersal into the surrounding countryside to lure the 
West Pakistanis into a complacent re-occupation of Dinajpur. Then a long 
period of stealthy killing. 

We talked at length with local politicians who grandly sketched out the 
future of an independent non-aligned Bangladesh. But no one seriously 
pretends the major towns of the country can survive in their control for long. 
Jessore has already fallen; Dinajpur is even now under assault The crucial 
question about the future of the struggle is whether Sgt. Major Rab's 
guerrilla tactics can be properly Put into practice. 

In their favour is the over whelming support of the local population and 
the pressure or world opinion on Yahya Khan. Against them is the un¬ 
military character of the Bengalis and their desperate shortage ammunition 
and general supplies. 

Dinajpur has escaped relatively unscathed so far. But now it must suffer 
the fat of Dacca, Chittagong and other major centres. 

Meanwhile, Sgt; Major Rab, if he has not been killed at the front will 
have escaped to the bamboo groves and small villages to try to continue the 
fight. With his crisp police uniform and his manner inherited from the British 
Raj, he makes an improbable Che Guevara Bangladesh. But it there are many 
like him in East Pakistan the civilwar is going to continue for a long, time. 
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THE TIMES, LONDON, APRIL 13,1971 
THOUSANDS STILL FLEEING FRIGHTENED DACCA 

Front Dennis Neeld 

Dacca, April 11. A forest of green and white Pakistani national flags 
flutters toay over this cowed and submissive city. The flags of Bangladesh, 
the independent state 75 million Bengalis aspired to set up is the eastern wing 
of Pakistan, have been hauled down or burned. To display one now would 
risk summary execution. 

President Yahya Khan's troops patrol the city in jeeps and commandeered 
trucks, the rifles and sub-machine guns at the ready. In the teeming working 
class districts they roam through; a black' wilderness of ashes and charred 
bamboo stumps. The buts burnt like matchwood when the army stormed in 
to crush the secessionist movement of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, leader of the 
Awami League, on the night of March 25. 

Diplomat in Dacca estimate that up to 6,000 People were killed in a well 
prepared assault. 

The crack of rifle shots still punctuates the night as troops round up 
Awami League officials, intellectuals and other prominent Bengalis. 'This is 
Gestapo rule”, one western diplomat commented. "The army has committed 
mass murder.” 

While the army turns a blind eye, looting by non Bengalis from West 
Pakistan is common place. Thousands of families are still fleeing the city to 
return to their native villages. 

Dacca University remains closed. Student dormitories are strewn with 
the little of violence and pocked with, bullet holes. Neutral obsrvers estimate 
that between 300 and 500 students were, shot and killed when they 
attempted in resist the army's take over of the city. 

Eyewitnesses claim that many were lined up against a wall and mown 
down by machine guns. At least eight prominent faculty professors were shot 
and killed. 

The Eest Pakistan police have been disarmed, as have survivors of the 
East Bengal Regiment and the East Pakistan Rifles who led the resistance. 
Many are held prisoner. 



'Dacca is clamped under a 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. carfew. To avoid the attention 
of foraging troops and gangs of no-Bengali looters, many families sit at home 
at night with their house lights extinguished. 

% 

Most senior civil servants are back at their desks although many of their 
employees have stayed away from work, shops have reopened and essential 
services are functioning almost normally. 

Troops from West Pakistan continue to pour in by air to step up 
operations against areas of the country still held by the secessionists. 

About 10,000 are believed to have arrived since President Yahya Khan's 
attempt to keep his country intact. It brings their strength to an estimated 
3,000. Previous reports that there were some 70,000 West Pakistani troops in 
the province are regarded as exaggerated. 

Street sellers are doing a roaring trade in Pakistani national flags, the 
symbol here of surrender. "No one speaks above a whisper of Bangladesh. 
We have put up Pakistani flag only for fear of the gun': said our Bengali 
farmer "Bir Bangladesh is still in our hearts." 

A.P. Michael Hornsby writes 

Pakistan Army units continued to press hard tody on towns along the 
western border of East Bengal still under the tenuous control of the 
"Bangladesh" independence movement. It seems only a matter of days before 
the Army establishes itself in this region, thus gaining away over all the main 
urban centres in East Pakistan. 

Air raids and artillery bombardment were reported by Indian intelligence 
today on both Dinajpur, in the north, and Kushtia, further south. The towns 
of Rajshahi and Pabna were also under pressure from the Army. The only 
regular troops the resistance forces have in these areas are small and poorly 
equipped contingents of the East Pakistan Rifles and the Bengal Regiment. 

Pakistan Army units moving west from Jessore are reported to be within 
a mile or so of the Indian border. Several thousand refugees have come across 
the border in the past week. 

The Pakistan army appear to have no immediate logistics problem, even 
though operating more than 1,000 miles from home. Supplies and 
reinforcements are being flown into Dacca and Jessore as well as the eastern 
towns of Sylhet and Comilla. The army also has control of the waterways. 
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GUARDIAN, LONDON, APRIL 14,1971 
Editorial 

RHETORIC AND REALITY 

"Where, after three weeks of messy bloodshed, do the military rulers of 
Pakistan now stand? Superficially they prosper. Bangladesh's roving bands of 
'liberation fighters have never and will never cope with the Pakistani Army 
in force. That force is being deployed to flatten urban resistance. Yahya Khan 
will soon have most cities and towns on a tight rein. He will also have all the 
Chinese spare parts overflying rights, and hire purchase rhetoric he can take. 
For the moment, the Awami League "miscreants" are dead, incarcerated or 
negligible. Pakistan is cowed, but united. 

"Yet, the true balance sheet is very different. Perhaps (ideally, and even 
at some cost) Pakistan is better together than apart. Perhaps continual martial 
law can maintain that state and as famine saps revolt, bring smouldering 
servility. But Yahya must be forced to take a wider view. May be a co¬ 
ordinated Bengali resistance movement will need years to organise, but in the 
meantime Bengalis will remain one of the most populous people on earth, 
always simmering in crowds always ready to overwhelm and slaughter 
patrols or lone Punjabi soldiers. The province which-head for head-provides 
a majority of Pakistanis will have to be held down by tanks and planes and 
large concentrations of troops for as long as any prophet can see. There is no 
decent hope of passing the buck to some civilian regime since virtually every 
civilian politicians bar the ancient, sickly Nurul Amin-was obliterated at the 
polls last December. Collaborators with Islamabad will have no democtratic 
justication they will not be able to appear in public without peril. 

"The Eastern prospect, in short, is long, weary gloom-economic 
stagnation, starvation, murders the slow growth of extremism. Even Chinese 
friendship has a touch of poison in the embrace. Peking may care little if 
Maoist Bengalis like Mauldha Bhashani find themselves at the wrong end of 
Yahya’s bayonets: anything to worst the pro American Sheikh Mujib. But 
once the Awami League is defunct and East Pakistan is given over to wild 
men of rebellion, then only the most stupid of generals will be surprised to 
find Chinese arms in every guerilla cache. And in the West there lies 
bleakness too. Mr. Bhutto may rejoice at army action today; but he will not 




rejotee long if it keeps hini front the power he won at the ballot box. Pakistan 
is a nation in hock to the Word Bark and to the aid givers of the world: They 
are already turning away, gorged on brutality Pakistani defence policy (and 
the whole existence of the generals) rests on confrontation with India over 
Kashmir. Pakistan alleges that India holds the Pakistani loving Kashmiris in 
check by steely repression. It is the most ludicrous of cases now, as the junta 
of Islamabad openly exercises just such repression on 75 million bonafide 
Pakistanis. The United Nations will surely collapse in bitter laughter if 
Kashmir comes up again. The issue is as dead as the students of Dacca 
University. 

"Nobody can tell precisely what Yahya's strategists whispered in his ear 
three weeks ago. Nobody can tell, but anyone can deduce. They appear to 
have thought that cutting off the head would kill Bengali nationalism: 
precisely the reverse. They appear to have forgotten about world opinion. 
They appear, most insanely of all, to have ruled India out of the military 
calculations, so that the uncontrolled border and aid seeping in has them as 
much by the throat as proliferatin-deplomatic complications. To reiterate: the 
Bangladesh affair is not a second Biafra or the fruits of more interminable 
wrangling between Delhi and Rawalpindi. It arose simply when a well 
conducted, peaceful elections produced a result the army could not stand. 
Sheikh Mujib himself has not, in any certain sence declared Bengali 
independence. He was not asking essentially for more than the programme 
lie legally fought and won the election on. Of course there are shades of grey; 
of course, responsibility for the carnage is shared. But influential and 
intelligent Pakistanis in the west can stop that carnage tomorrow if they add 
up the balance sheet aright and put their soldiers in economic chains. This 
is not a Sino Soviet slanging match about Marxist technicalities. It is, at root, 
a simple matter; of freedom, of morality, and of humanity". 
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NEW STATESMAN , APRIL 16,1971 
THE BLOOD OF BANGLADESH 

If blood is the price of a people's right to independence, Bangladesh has 
overpaid. Of all the recent struggles to bring down governments and change 
fomtiers in the name of national freedom the war in East Bengal may prove 
the bloodiest and briefest. On this level alone, the East Pakistanis have 
achieved a record of suffering But even if their movement is destroyed 
within a few days or weeks, it may only be a temporary defeat in a war of 
liberation which, will eventually be recognised as just. In all such cases 
establishment opinion is heavily weighted in favour of the status quo. The 
chances of any world power declaring support for Bangladesh are minimal. 
The Bengalis' case for statehood may be hard to refute, but it is inconvenient 
to everyone else. And yet by an unusual combination of circumstances, 
Bangladesh has managed to obey all the rules So this may be the moment to 
consider what we, and other countries, mean by those splendid words which 
recur like a chorus in the United Nations charter: 'the right to self 
determination of peoples.' Objectively or subjectively, in Chinese or English, 
in capitalist or socialist jargon, it is hard to fault the East Bengalis, or 
justify their abandonment by all the major powers. 

Piously required, as third world countries always are by the West, to 
make their demands known through the ballot box-they did so, They won an 
absolute majority in the all Pakistan Assenbly. it was the first general 
election the country had held, and the result came as a considerable able 
shock. Given the long history of Bengali separa tism, from the language and 
anticonstitution movements of the early Fifties until today, it should not have 
been so surprising. Loyalty became more important than ideology. A Bengali 
majority was the result. 

Faced with this, the Islamabad government of Yahya Khan, whose 
strength is based on an army from which the Bengalis are excluded panicked, 
Islamabad fidgeted. The result was carnage. We have glimpsed via television 
and the newspapers what the West Pakistanis call 'restoring unity the 
Easterners, genocide. The truth may lie somewhere in between the two. But 
for the forseeable future pessimism is in order. * 

As with Biafra, many emotional leftwingers in the West have averted 



their eyes from the distasteful possibility that non-white people may be ill 
treating each other, and concentrated on the humanitarian side, But beyond 
in the salvage bperation, it becomes more complicated. East Pakistan really 
cannot called a ‘breakaway’ state in quite the same way. And the 
'explonation' takes a different form. The East Bengalis claim that they have 
been systematically used to subsidise West Pakistan ever since partition. It 
began as long ago as 1948, when President Jinnah made the first of several 
centralising moves by withdrawing the provinces' rights to raise their own 
income and sales taxes, and keep the major part of their import and export 
duties. East Pakistan was particularly hard hit, since its subvention from the 
central government was never correspondingly increased. Over the last two 
decades, for instance, 70 per cent of Pakistan's investible funds went to the 
West and only 30 per cent to the East. Seventy five percent of revenue was 
spent in the West and only 25 per cent in the East. Foreign and is based on 
population: yet East Pakistan, with two thirds of the country's people, 
received only 20 per cent of the cash. East Pakistani economists estimate that 
since independence, the real transfer of resources from East to West Pakistan 
has been to the tune of some 3,000m. By this argument, Bangladesh would 
certainly be more economically viable on its own. Another qualification for 
statehood fulfilled. 

The question of aid leads to that of greatpower politics. East Bengal does 
not fit neatly into the cold war pattern, and the positions adopted towards it 
are particularly complicated. The British are allied with the West Pakistan 
government in Cento and seato-mere planning organisations, to be sure but 
through which weapons can be channelled. Yahya Khan's links with China, 
though, are closer and more significant. There are rumours that Peking will 
create diversionary activity on the Indo-Chinese-border if India (hacked by 
the Russians) intervenes in Bengal. China has cynically hetrayed the West 
Bengali communists, who would have liked nothing better than to help their 
brothers across the border, but could not go it alone. (Perhaps this is final 
proof that the Chinese have achieved great power status) As for Britain what 
our government has to say is regarded, since Singapore, with cynical 
contempt on all sides. 

There are still, however, ritual motions to be gone through and lessons to 
be learned. The ritual concerns tile UN. The 75 million East Pakistanis feel 
they have at least as much 'national' call on the General Assembly as the 45 
million Westerners, and are demanding what people always demand in such 
circumstances: that arms deliveries be stopped aid cut off, sanctions imposed 
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and so forth. None of this will happen. As Conor Cruise O'Brien put it, the 
United Nations is like the Delphic Oracle, and always gives the answer the 
strongest party to a dispute wants to hear. And there, for the time being, it 
rests. 

But not for ever. Pakistan is only the most recent of the post imperial 
federations to be tom apart. When he drew the lines across the Indian 
sub-continent, Mountbatten listened too sympathetically to those who took 
religion more seriously than geography. It was, of course, a plain case of 
failure to learn from our own parochial experience as the whole unhappy 
history of Ireland has made only too clear. Since the original foundation of 
Pakistan, the West Indian, Malaysian, Rhodesian and Arabian federations 
have all collapsed. Significantly, each of them like Pakistan, was a ‘state’ 
created from above for reasons of political expediency. So the lesson is a 
simple, if a hard, one that such artificial structures can not survive. How 
much human misery must be endured before that fact is accepted ? 
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THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, APRIL 16,1971 
SLAUGHTER GOES ON AS E. PAKISTAN FIGHTS FOR LIFE 
By David Loshak in Sylhet, East Pakistan 

Savage fighting for control of this key town, the capital of East Pakistan's 
most remote and isolated district, yesterday reached a crucial stage as central 
Government forces struggled to wrest control from the "Bangladesh 
liberation army." 

The West Pakistan Army is making a determined effort to wide out 
resistance before the onset of the monsoon in two weeks' time, but it is 
meeting stiff opposition, and both sides have sufftered severe losses. 

Last night the West Pakistanis belonging to the 31st Punjab Regiment 
seemed to have the upper hand, but persistent mortaring, which I observed 
for the second day running made it clear that the battle was far from over. 

Members of the "Mukti Fouj," the untrained and barely organised 
"liberation army" of East Pakistan, were fighting a last-ditch stand for the 
town, now a ruined, empty shell. They have killed about 200 of the punjab 
units 800 complement. 

Their own losses have been far heavier, but Bengalis in their thousands 
are continuing the fight and constantly replacing the dead I found their 
morale consistently high despite their desperate situation and there is no 
doubt of their readiness to fight to the death. 

Control of countryside 

The Mukti Fouz now control almost the entire countryside. They have 
confined the Army to the area around Salutigar Airport, five miles north of 
Sylhet, after capturing Khadimnagar contonment to the east of the town. 

The victory brought the Mukti Fouz urgently needed supplies of arms 
and ammunition. 

I reached Khadimmagar yesterday after a four day journey through the 
hills and jungles of Assam in India and of northern Sylhet Province, then 
down through fertile plain and tea gardens and paddy fields. 

Despite West Pakistani claims, the Indian border is closed, and crossing 
into Bangladesh is forbidden. In blinding, saturating rain 1 slipped across the 
frontier at a point about 40 miles north-west of Sylhet. 
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The route lay first down winding trails through forests and undergrowth, 
beneath trees heavy with ripening jackfruit and laced with green cordons of 
tropical weeds. 

0 

Then stumbling along a dried-up river bed thick with long, tom out of the 
mountains by the surge of monsoon cataracts, and finally through a stretch of 
reeds and coarse grasses I came to an almost deserted settlement in a jungle 
clearing. 

There I made first contact in this region with the Muhkti Fouz. Quite 
unlike their counterpart in the west of Bangladesh along the West of Bengal 
border of India, these men were already bettle-hardened. 

Danger ahead 

No one in Bangladesh gives his real name and I am not reporting most 
place names, to avoid reprisals. The local commander, who called himself 
Capt. Dudu Mia, said it was dangerous to go further that day, 

He confirmed what I had seen from the heights of Assam earlier, There, 
looking down on to the Sylhet Plain, I saw fires burning across a wide 
landscape and a layer of smoke settled below the cloud. 

Capt. Mia said heavy fighting was going on in Sylhet. The area was 
under constant three inch mortar and six inch artillery attack, as well as 
aerial bombardment from Chinese MIGs and American Sabre jets of the 
West Pakistan Air Force. 

In addition West Pakistan soldiers were making repeated forays from 
Salutigur Airport, burning villages and tea plantations. 

Travel during darkness would be suicide, so I slept in the settlement a 
typical "Punji" village consisting of "chang," houses simple thatched 
dwellings on raised bamboo platforms. 

The night was deathly silent, broken only by the baying of piedogs and 
the buzzing of the local, steely jawed mosquitoes. 

In the morning, I drove with an armed escort towards Sylhet. The 
communications of the Bangladesh forces are tenuous, and there was no 
knowing what we might meet. 

After the bamboo stockade surrounding the village, my jeep passed 
through thick woods to British owned tea estates. 'They were largely, the lush 
green busies untended and unpicked. 

Plantation workers, looking cowed and bewildered, gazed v^antly from 
their homes. 



• While the spirits of the "Liberation fighters" are high despite heavy 
losses, the morale of the peasants seemed at low ebb. 

Their situation is appalling. They have no food other than one pound of 
rice drily. Not much rice can be harvested in the present circumstances. 

Stocks cannot last more than two weeks. The Army lots burnt and 
looted many ware houses. There is no money to buy vital supplies such as 
salt and kerosene, even if these can he obtained from across the border, which 
is difficult. 

‘ Small pox and cholera 

Epidemic illness has set in. A village doctor told in, there were 10 
confirmed smallpox cases and four of cholera Supplies of Srum had run out. 

I drove on by jeep to Sylhet. Despite their enthusiasm, the men of the 
Mukti Fouz are militarily naive. They did not ovserve even the most 
elementary defensive precautions against a sudden aerial strafing along tine 
open road, and were not prepared for ambush. 

They are pitifully equipped. They have only an assortment of outdated 
small arms, possibly one or two captured mortars. But otherwise nothing 
better than spears, bows and arrows and the local, dao knife, like a Gurkha 
"kukri." 

Like the civilian population they are short of food and equally vital 
supplies such as patrol. I visited their one storage depot, near Sylhet, which 
was unsuccesfully bombed by the West Pakistanis. Supplies are down to the 
last few hundred gallons. 

It is significant that despite such handicaps, the Muhkti Fouz has 
managed to hold back the Army, which has far superior firepower and 
expertise and is continually re-equipped by air. 

Civilians slaughtered 

Muktki Fouz leaders say this is because they are fighting for a cause. 

The Army's strategy appears to be solely one of causing maximum 
distress to the civilian population and lasting damage to the region. Signs of 
this have been the way soldiers have, on orders, fired blindly into occupied 
houses, burnt down entire villages and slaughtered the occupants as they fled. 

They have also destroyed larger installations such as the light industries 
of Clihatak and the 10 main jute factories of East Pakistan, the mainstay of 
the economy not only of East but of West Pakistan. 

The Army's aim was clearly to break the morale of the people within 48 



hours of launching its first attacks, aborting resistance before it took life. 

This failed, but the Government has persisted with the same sterile 
strategy. This has turned Sylhet, like many other major centres of East 
Pakistan, into a ghost city. 

Almost the entire population of 700,000 has fled into the surrounding 
countryside leaving the streets to the helpless old and crippled the corpses, 
wild dogs and vultures. 

Bloated corpses float in the Surma River which flows through Sylhet. 
They are testimony to the night of March 26, when West Pakistan troops 
burst into the city and launched a campaign of looting and slaughter. 

Special units were assigned to the killing of doctors, advocates, 
journalists, teachers and other professional people. 

Resistance link 

Fighting now cenres on the King Bridge connecting Sylhet's two halves. 
If the Army succeeds in destroying the bridge, it will cut a main link of the 
Bangladesh resistance. 

Yet such a victory would be of small value to the central Government, 
whose forces are and seem likely to remain, not less hard pressed than the 
Mukhti Fouj. 

The Army has no hope of gaining control of the counter side, heavy 
rains are already making movement difficult and the population is hostile to 
a man. 

When the monsoon begins in earnest, late this month, bringing some of 
the heaviest rainfall in the world for weeks on end, the Army will be 
completely bogged down. 
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THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH , APRIL 16,1971 

SHEIKH S SUPPORTERS FAILED TO PREPARE FOR ARMED 

RESISTANCE 
By Simon Dring 

There seems little doubt that effective long term Bengali resistance to the 
advancing Pakistan Army in East Pakistan will be over before it ever really 
has the chance to get under way. Despite reports of significant successes by 
the so-called 'Bengal Liberation Army,” it is hardly possible that anything in 
that form exists. 

What opposition there is appears to be mostly in areas where the Pakistan 
Army has yet to make a co-ordinated advance, or were elements of the East 
Bengal Rifles and police are still holding out. 

But there is certainly no countrywide organised resistance movement 
which would even make much of a show against a determined army attack. 

The supporters of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman talked a great deal before the 
army crackdown last month about how they would tight, but they did 
virtually nothing about preparing themselves. They led noisy and often 
violent demonstrations, but they had no organisation, no training, no 
weapons and, as the army proved in Dacca, no real stomach for war. 

Once the Pakistan Army has enough men and equipment to tackle the 
remaining pockets of resistance they will crush them as effectively and as 
ruthlessly as they crushed Dacca. 

Guerrilla haven 

However it is unlikely they will be able or really need to control the 
countryside. They will probably try to do no more than hold the centres of 
pupulation. 

The countryside is a maze of sunken rice fields banana groves lute fields, 
tea plantations, rivers and forest and is ideal for guerrilla warfare. And the 
Pakistan Army knows it. 

But it is unlikely that the Bengalis will be able to do anything until either 
some one emerges to lead theist or, more important Supply them with 
weapons. 
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In the three wild fnarch weeks, when Bengali independence was taken for 
granted, Sheikh Mujib and his Awami League followers did begin to 
establish a network of village liberation units 1 visited several outside Dacca 
only days before the East Pakistani dream came bloodily and dramatically to 
an end. 

In one complex of villages only 300 people out of over 100,000 had been 
recruited. Led by a grey bearded ex-N.C.O. from the British India Army, they 
drank large amounts of tea in the village shops and talked enthusiastically of 
what they' would do. 

But it was sadly obvious that they could achieve little with their 
sharpened bamboo sticks and their ragged parades that paid more attention to 
looks then fighting skill. 

"We will cut roads and bridges and get gulls from our enemy, said one. 
However there is no reason to believe that he would react any differently 
from his brothers in Dacca. 

Dream world 

In the capital the students, reckoned to be the militant hard core of the 
Awami League, lived a similar dream world. They talked endlessly of 
fighting to the death. 

But they had nothing more than a few rifles from the 1939-45 war, 
equally ancient pistols, and some home-made bombs which, when the army 
moved in oil March 25, were apparently not used. 

Once the shooting started the jeering, the shouting, the open deftance of 
the military might of the Pakistan Government died a quick death. And this 
pattern is being repeated throughout the country. 

When I toured the devastated areas of the city most people shrugged their 
shoulders and turned away when questioned about the possibility of 
resistance. 

These were the students, the intellectuals and the businessmen who only 
days before had raised the flag of Bangladesh over their homes, and who, 
only the previous afternoon, had joined anti-Government demonstrations in 
the streets. 

Now, with thousands of innocent people massacred, all they can say, and 
quite understandably, is; "what choice do we have in tire face of the guns?" 

The only other people who might be able to put up a fight are the 
underground Left-wing and Communist movements. As yet there tiave been 
no reports of any of their leaders being rounded up. 



There are three main groups who could eventually be expected to put up 
some kind of armed resistance. All of them are peking orientated. 

I met several of their members at secret meetings in Dacca early in 
March. They admitted their organisations Were still small and had few arms. 

Their only supplies to come front the Naxalites in West Bengal India, and 
possibly some from the Burmese rebels. They operate mainly in the 
industrial areas around Dacca and Chittagong and to a lesser extent in the 
rural areas of the north. Most of their support comes from the trade unions. 

Their leaders are middle class dropouts aged from 25-60. They are 
dedicated to a cause but seem to spend a lot of their time squabbling over 
ideological differences. 

During March they capitalised on the chaos in East Pakistan by 
rganising demonstrations in both cities and scattering leaflets calling for a 
“bloody revolution to achieve independence.” 

Seeds of resistance 

"We are not fighters," said one Bengali intellectual to me the day after the 
army moved into Dacca. "We have more talk in us than anything else. 

"But the President has now given us a real cause. Even though they might 
rule us for another 10 years they will find out they have bitten off more then 
they can chew. The seeds of a very real resistance have been sown and 
eventually we will strike back." 

Perhaps this prophecy will come true. But it will be a long time before it 
does. And if it happens will be more than likely in the hands of the 
Communists than a pipe smoking moderate like Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
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THE OBSERVER, LONDON, APRIL 18, 1971 
THE FADING DREAM OF BANGLADESH 

[ Colin Smith, the first British newspaperman to reach Dacca since 
the foreign Press was expelled, reports on his hazardous journey to East 
Pakistan's capital. He was accompanied by one Mr. Abdul Rashid who 
acted as guide up to Dacca. ] 

Calcutta, 17 April Troops from West Pakistan, loyal to General Yahya 
Khan the country's military ruler, are now rolling up the map of Bangladesh. 
They have ended, for the time being, Bengali dreams of secession and 
freedom in East Pakistan. 

Inspite of their passionate hopes, the unwarlike Bengalis have been no 
match for the Frontier soldiers from the West-traditionally the best and most 
ruthless warriors on the Indian subcontinent. 

But after a 200 mile journey through the tragic landscape of Bangladesh, 
I am sure that from now on President Yahya will hold his eastern province 
only by force and that his rule will be harassed by continual resistance, 
however, ill organised and futile it may be. The Bengalis will never forget or 
forgive the happenings of the past few weeks. 

At about lunch time on Good Friday, I reached Dacca, the occupied 
capital of East Pakistan isolated from the rest of the world on the orders of 
Yahya Khan. With me was Romano Cagnoni, an Italian freelance 
photographer based in London. 

We had taken four days to travel the 100 miles there from the Indian 
border in jeeps, trucks, ox-carts, canoes, and for one memorable three mile 
stretch-by pony. Apart from an Italian newsman shot through the chest 
during the Fighting on 25 March and too weak, to be expelled with the other 
foreign reporters, we were the first foreign journalist in the city for over a 
fortnight. Cagnoni had hidden his cameras in two assorted biscuits packets. 
We wore clean short -sleeved shirts, borrowed from a missionary, in order to 
lend more credibility to our claim that we were technicians working for the 
Water and Power Development Authority. 

What we saw in Dacca, and in the countryside in the week w&e spent 
travelling to and from it, convinced us that there would be no popular 





uprising in the capital for the moment. Memories of what the soldiers' guns 
can do are too recent. 

Hiding Arms 

The war is now really coming to the end of its first phase-the national 
struggle, when patriotism over-rode all political considerations and Awami 
Leaguer and Maoist fought in theory anyway, shoulder to shoulder against a 
common foe. The second phase is just beginning: a classic guerrilla 
operation waged by the Left with all the eruptions in East Pakistan society 
this will mean. 

Certainly the bourgeois Awami League-whose stock is already low in 
some areas for its sad inability to defend the people will be the first to suffer. 
Some villages are already planning to cache arms, and the Indian police say 
that there have been virtually no Naxalite incidents in West Bengal these past 
two weeks because all the Indian Maoist extremists are fighting across the 
border in East Bengal. 

One of our first calls in Dacca was to the British Council, the driver of 
our baby taxi a sort of rickshaw pulled by a motor scooter -having mistaken 
this for the British High Commission. There was a large Union Jack on the 
door which, we learnt later, had not stopped the four police guards in the 
building from getting shot. 

When we reached the High Commission itself, some tempers were on 
edge. A senior British official in dark glasses shouted that our arrival would 
get them, all killed and probably ourselves as well. 

Another mail said that it wasn't in their interests for people in Britain to 
know what was going on. They knew what was going on and that was all that 
was necessary. 

All telex and telephone communications between Dacca and the outside 
world are cut and the Commission's State, most of whom had evacuated their 
families, had just received their first mail for six weeks. 

The only civilian aircraft landing at Dacca, the Boeings belonging to 
Pakistan International Airlines. Each carries 175 young men who travel in 
white shirts and khaki trousers, but put on the rest of their uniform when they 
land. Passengers trying to book PIA fights to Dacca from Karachi are told the 
aircraft are full of officials. 

At the American Consulate, things were a little more relaxed and cold 
beers and a wall map were produced. Like most of the diplomats we spoke 
to, the Americans were generally agreed that the West Pakistan troops had 



killed about 6,000 men, women and children, among them 300 to 500 
students. 

Some of the West Pakistan units seem to have been possessed by 
bloodlust directed against the Hindus of East Pakistan, recalling the 
massacres of 194.7, at the time of Partition. The bodies of uncircumcised 
Hindu men have been found with their penis cut off. 

Dacca is an old city of corrugated iron, bamboo, mud and stone. Some 
parts are so tumbledown that they could probably be shelled for half art hour 
without making much noticeable difference. One phosphorous grenade or 
incendiary bullet into one of its bamboo slums and you've burned down a 
neighbourhood. Twenty five blocks, perhaps more, were destroyed in this 
way. 

The day after the slaughter, the city's population of crows-dirty, fat, grey 
birds-seemed to double, and though the bodies were quickly removed, the 
birds have stayed on, flapping and cawing above the deserted streets, 

The normal population of Dacca, city of 800 mosques, is two million; 
two-thirds have fled to the countryside and those who remain live in terror of the 
military. The green and white Pakistan flags flying everywhere over the Bengali 
city are simply tokens of defeat and surrender. Some Pakistan Army officers do 
not seem to be restrained by a code of honour any more stringent than one drawn 
up by Attila, the Hun. 

The killing began at the University about one in the morning. The 
students in bed in their residential halls heard the Army vehicles 
approaching. Most of them thought the military were coming to make a few 
more arrests. 

A few of the militants made sure that the rifles they had collected from 
the townspeople over the past few weeks were well hidden. Nobody thought 
he would have to fight. Nobody had more titan a few rounds of ammunition, 
anyway. 

Suddenly searchlights were played on the windows, dazzling the students 
so that they had to quail and turn away. Then came the Punjabi and Baluchi 
soldiers with their Chinese AK 47 automatic rifles, smashing the window 
glass with their butts and spraying the dormitories with fire. 

A few students got to the rooftops, where they managed to squeeze off 
one or two shots with their old-bolt action rifles before they were picked up 
in the searchlights and killed. Others came running out screaming, with their 
hands up only to be stood against the walls of their halls and mown down 
with machine gon fire from tanks and armoured cars. Survivors were finished 
off with the bayonet. 



''Lecturers killed in the attack were : Dr. G. C. Deb, head of the 
Department of Philosophy ; Dr. A. N. Maniruzzaman, head of the Statistics 
Department; and Dr. Obinosor Chackrobharti, reader of the English 
Department and Provost of Jagannath Hall, the only Hindu residential hall. 
Five other lecturers, whose names I was not able to collect, are also thought 
to be dead. Dr. Innas Ali, head of the Physics Department, is said to be 
seriously injured. 

Resistance at the H.Q. of the East Pakistan Rifles (border police) and city 
police stations were bloody, but short-lived. Even so, the West Pakistanis are 
said to have been surprised at the ferocity of the fighting. The races who 
formed the elite of Britain’s Indian Army now live in West Pakistan and share 
the Imperial Englishman's contempt for the artistic little Bengalis, who 
usually manage to kill people only when they are scared or angry, as they are 
now. 

Rape, Loot And Murder After Dark 

"The Army has taken its licks, too, one diplomat told us. At a place called 
Kushtia-a railway town on the banks of the Ganges-the military paid dearly 
for underestimating the enemy when they split up a company of about 80 
Baluchi infantry, stationing some in the automatic telephone exchange, some 
in the police station and some in other places, vastly outnumbere the groups 
were hacked to pieces one at a time. Most of them fought to the death. 

Strolling through the crowded bazars of Dacca, with our guides 
constantly trying to stop curious crowds from gathering round us and 
attracting the attention of Army patrols, Radio Pakistan's claims of 'business 
as usual' seemed reasonable enough. We came across some gutted buildings, 
but by European standards of devastation the damage was trifling. 

only when we reached the newer, central part or the city did we see the 
machine gun posts at every crossroads and rows of empty houses in the 
Hindu districts, where some of the worst killing is said to have taken place in 
the sacred name of Islam. 

But even the areas where the heaviest fighting took place have been 
tidied up with astonishing speed. Only fresh horrors-like the layers of rotting 
bodies discovered by the staff of the Intercontinental Hotel in the city tip 
along the Narayanganj road-give some idea of the true picture. 

There is a shortage of almost everything, from kerosene to food. Prices 
of some goods have almost doubled. The city's Holy Family Hospital, run by 
American missionaries, closed down a week ago when its stocks ran out. 
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The tanks have left the city for the moment. Apparently they went 
through it so many times that their tracks store out and they had to be carried 
off on transporters. The curfew has been relaxed until 9 p.m. but most 
citizens consider it unsafe to walk tire streets after dark be cause West 
Pakistani soldiers have taken to robbing people of their watches and wallets 
at gunpoint. 

During the day, troops patrol the streets in jeeps and trucks. There are 
also some armed Bihari volunteers rushing about in comman decred vehicles. 
If the West Pakistanis are ever forced out of Bangladesh then, in the name of 
humanity, they should take the Biharis with them, otherwise the Bengalis will 
surely massacre them. 

These Urdu speaking Muslims from the Indian State of Bihar came to 
East Pakistan as refugees in 1947, to escape Hindu persecution during the 
Partition troubles. The Biharis, mostly traders, soon took over vacant shops 
left by Hindus who had run the other way. Now the Biharis have repaid 
Bengalis, hospitality by actine as scouts as scouts and guides for the West 
Pakistanis, who are also Urdu speaking and with whom they feel a greater 
solidarity. 

There are Army checkpoints everywhere in Dacca, though, luckily, in 
most cases only the officers can understand English. A soldier slopped me 
outside the Dacca Improvement Trust offices and demanded identity papers. 
He accepted my passport as good enough though it had no entry stamp for 
Cast Pakistan. It was a long moment. 

A 19 year old student told me he was stopped on his bicycle by an 
aggressive young Baluchi, about his own age, who demanded to know why 
wasn't flying the Pakistan flag from his handlebars. The soldier eventually let 
him go when he declared his willingness to have Pakistan written in capital 
letters in blood on his shirt. 'I told the Baluchi I didn't have a knife myself 
and offered him my arm for his bayonet. He let me go.’ 

Now that the fighting is over in the capital West Pakistani soldiers have 
taken to entering houses after dark to rape, loot and murder Girls are 
sometimes spared if they can recite Muslim prayers. Proof of circumcision is 
demanded from the men. 

A European who took us to his bungalow for a drink pointed to a a house 
across the road and said that in there were the bodies of four Hindus 
including two children, who had been shot the night befor. * 

We started our journey to Dacca from the Indian border town of 



Krishnanagar. Here we "metsome Indian West Bengali supporters of the 
Mukti Fauj, the Liberation Army. They were taking drums of petrol up to the 
border in pre-war three wheeler German pick-up vans flying the red, green 
and gold banner of Bangladesh. 

From the trucks the fuel was transferred to some bamboo ox-carts which 
trakked off with their load to the East Pakistan village of Kusumpur We went 
with them. There were no border checks and only a conical border stone 
indicated that we had crossed the Radcliffe Line. 

There are stories of Indian ammunition going over in bottles of plasma 
and of companies of the Indian Border Security Force going across disguised 
as East Pakistan Rifles personnel-not difficult, because they both were old 
British-style uniforms and would need only to change their shoulder flashes. 

I asked the West Bengalis we went in will, what they were going to do 
and they said they had just come to show their support. Sure enough, after an 
hour they left us and turned back towards India. Crossing the border at all is 
a tremendously emotional thing for Bengali of either side, because since the 
1965 war it has been scaled off. 

Our first night we spent at police station where they had posted 
perimeter guards and thrown camouflage nets over their vehicles. After the 
confusion we had witnessed during the fighting at Jessore the week before, it 
all looked very promising. Later we were to learn that the efficiency of the 
Liberation Army usually depended on the distance it was away from any 
actual fighting. In this case Jessore was about 20 miles down the road. 

All the way to Dacca our progress was impeded by Bengali hospitality. 
As any Sangbadik (news carrier.) who has been in the area these past weeks 
will testify, the villagers rarely let the stranger escape without giving him 
food and drink and a few speeches about fighting to the last drop of their 
blood. 

Even a Baluchi prisoner in village near Kushtia was offered juice from a 
Dab ( green coconut) before they killed him. 

He said that he had a small son and that President Yahya had made him 
come and light. But one man Said that he had a small soil, too, and now he 
was dead. They told him to pray and he made his peace with Allah. Then he 
opened his shirt and bared his chest and the villagers dug their spears in here, 
here and here." 

For a while, we followed the route taken by a west Pakistan motorised 
column 48 hours before; there were burnt buts on either side of the road, and 



in the glass booth of a filling station office near the village of Kaliganj we 
counted 32 bullet holes. 

In some towns we were taken to see whiskery old man with swagger 
slicks shouting commands in English to squads of youths learning their left 
from their rights they drilled in columns of threes. Then they would amable 
off under the trees, where another old soldier began naming the parts of a 25 
year old Lee-Enfield rifle. 

’We're Got A Lot To Kill’ 

But at the market town of Jhenida we met Captain Mabbubuddin -a 26 
year old former assistant superintendent of police. He was tall for a Bengali 
and looked a bit of a playboy with the lanyard of his police revolver 
threaded through the collar of a buttoned-down shirt. He is officially 
credited with starting resistance in his area. As soon as he heard of the 
Army's attack in Dacca, he opened his armoury and handed out the rifles. 

He had a nice style, flopping his feet up into a leather backed armchair in 
the local government offices where he had set up his headquarters and 
saying : "Those bastard Punjabis and those bastard Biharis -we've got a lot to 
kill." I asked him where he learnt his excellent English and he came out with 
some familiar Maoist phrases about his country being exploited for 200 
years, a legacy of the imperialistic yoke. 

His men were armed with anything from 12-bore shotguns to AK assault 
rifles, with which the East Bengal Regiment had been reequipped. They had 
dug L-shaped slit trenches against air attack and stood out as being a 
thoughtful, well organised bunch. 

For the first 90 miles of the trip-up to the Ganges fishing village of 
Goalundo-wooden bridges had been burnt down, roads blocked with freshly 
felled trees, and wide anti tank ditches dug deep into the tarmac highways. 
At times we had to detour for miles across dry paddy fields an-operation the 
Army will not be able to repeat in June when the monsoon starts in earnest. 

We saw our first sign of Pakistan Army air activity as we crossed the 
Ganges from Goalundo to Bilashpur in a packed old motor launch steered by 
a white bearded captain who sat cross-legged on a bench behind the wheel. 
When we were in midstream, an Army helicopterit looked like a Westerland 
Wessex-came quite close and we joined the captain in the wheel house. 

Coming back a five hour journey in a canoe, we stayed under the curved 
bamboo shelter all the time. When we reached Faridpur. we heard that 
Goalundo had been bombed. We went straight there and found that it had, in 



fact, 9 been straffed with cannon and rocketfire. The villagers showed us bits 
of aluminium from the rockets. The attack had taken place at about two in the 
afternoon, or Easter Sunday. Four people were killed and eight wounded. 

Like the cropses in this place overnight the Buts looked as if they had' 
been dead for three months: sagging roots and ashes and an occasional cheap 
moulded rubber sandal of the kind mast Bengali peasants wear when they're 
not barefoot. There were flies, everywhere, because some of the villagers had 
received direct hits from the cannon shelL and bits of them were still in the 
ground. 

A Mukti Fouf man bought out a grey-faced youth with a blanket round his 
shoulders and lifted his shirt to show a small hole in his side a piece of 
shrapnel had penetrated. He also had a bandage around a head wound. We put 
him in the back of a pick-up truck loaned to us by the Faridpur branch of the 
Awami League and took him to the hospital at Rajbari, where the nursing 
sisters in their white caps an Habits looked surprised to see us. On sister's way 
we picked up half a dozen unarmed East Pakistan policemen and suddenly 
realised what a tempting target that blob of khaki at the back might make for an 
aircaft. 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES, APRIL 18,1971 
PAKISTAN: A TIME TO SPEAK OUT 


In the last two issues of The Sunday Times, we have published graphic 
despatches from our special correspondent in East Pakistan. These have 
borne out, and added to, the mass of evidence from other sources, all of it 
suggesting that a terrible, communal bloodbath has been the result of the 
West Pakistan decision to quell with bullets the democratically expressed 
wish of East Pakistan Bengalis for a wide measure of autonomy. On the 
opposite page, the same correspondent, after visiting West Pakistan, 
describes the influences and ideas at work there. What emerges, with a force 
that leaves no room for doubt, is that an appalling error has led to an 
appalling tragedy. The Indian sub-continent has, unhappily, been witness 
before now to mass killings by one race of another. But there is no modern 
precedent in the sub-continent, or elsewhere, for what can only be regarded 
as the deliberate intention on the part of the central Pakistani Government to 
wipe out, by killing, as many as possible of the adherents, present and future, 
of Bengali nationalism. 

General Yahya Khan, to do him justice, had a very difficult situation on 
his hands. It was due to his own, laudable, desire to see democracy restored 
in Pakistan that general elections took place last autumn, from which Sheikh 
Mujib and his East Pakistani Awami League emerged triumphant. Faced 
subsequently with the swelling tide of Bengali separatism, Yahya Khan's 
duty, as head of State, was clearly to seek to preserve the unity of the State. 
But Mujib, in the negotiations which preceded the final break, bad never 
proposed secession whatever his more fiery followers were shouting. 

Nor was it ever conceivable, the whatever present successes of West 
Pakistani forces, that a display of military strength could snuff out (and keep 
snuffed out) years of Bengali grievance and longing for a new deal. The one 
certain result of Yahya Khan's fateful decision other than bloodshed is that 
the way has now been opened, in East Pakistan, to Maoists. Naxalites and 
other fishers in troubled waters besides whom Mujib stands out as the 
epitome of reasonableness. 

A deplorable cloud of complacency now seems to be hanging over 



Islamabad. It is tne duty of other governments, the British Government 
included, to hell) to dispel it. To say that the Cast Pakistani drama is an 
internal affair," as Sir Alec Douglas Home has done, is not enough. Internal 
affairs can become, as this one has, crimes against justice and humanity. 
Besides, with India, China, and Russia all with an iron in the fire it is 
ludicrous to pretend that East Pakistan is a little local difficulty. 

The time has come, it is indeed overdue, for the British Government 
publicly to express its disgust, in far stronger terms than it has yet done, at 
the course of events in East Pakistan. Using the more traditional, and private, 
diplomatic channel, it needs to let Yahya Khan know (if it has not already 
done so) just how dangerous and mistaken his policies are. If necessary the 
possibility of concerted action among the suppliers of foreign aid to Pakistan 
should be consideredeven if it is rough justice to make the people of West 
Pakistan suffer for the follies of their own non-elected military rulers. In the 
end, some sort of discussion between the central Government in West 
Pakistan and the popular representatives in East Pakistan is going to have to 
take place. The sooner General Yahya realizes this, and sends Mujib back to 
Dacca so that there shall be someone responsible to talk to, the better. 
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THE GUARDIAN, LONDON, MAY 7, 1971 
THE WORLD S LATEST REFUGEES 

The effects of President Yahya Khan’s rough military action in East 
Pakistan are far from over. His army has caused the deaths of many of his 
countrymen, and its operation has made refugees of thousands more. The 
lives of further thousands are threatened by starvation and lack of shelter. 
According to Indian sources more than one million people have fled from 
East Pakistan, taking their economic and social problems with them. Many 
of these are without doubt the militants of Bangladesh seeking political 
refuge from the army. But the majority are innocent peopel seeking shelter in 
the hope that can go back and continue life as before. India, in addition to the 
misery of being refugees, they have become involved in the political snarling 
between India and Pakistan. The world must move fast to counter economic 
chaos, and to provide food and shelter before the monsoon sets in. 

The refugees in India are those most assessible to relief. It makes 
nonsense that India, with its own refugee and population problems and a frail 
economy, should have to cope alone with this additional burden. Even if 
many of those displaced are waiting only for some sort of calm before 
returning to their villages across the border there is a need for urgent 
international action to help the Indian Government bear the strain. 

The bulk of needy are still where they have always been in East Pakistan. 
Those living in the delta, for example, have no border handy that they can 
cross. They have probably had difficulty in receiving the aid which the 
Pakistani Government promised them after last November's cyclone disaster 
to make good lost harvests. Their plight emphasises the problems of others 
scattered throughout an area whose economic resources inadequate art the 
best of time have been further dislocated by war. If it is hard toget food 
distributed now it will be that much harder when the rain; start in a month. 
International action must offset tire vicious damage, done and prevent it 
getting any worse. It must provide East Pakistan's luqkless citizen with food 
and shelter. 
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THE GUARDIAN, LONDON, MAY 13,1971 
Editorial 

THE SILENT CONSCIENCE 

Tomorrow, training in the wake of events, Parliament finally gets round 
to Bangladesh. No one should expect too much by way of enlightenment or 
action. Time has begun insidiously to silt the issues of Bengali freedom. Too 
many Indian alarms and diversions, too many damp little statements from Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home too many angles for big power play have emerged since 
that first weekend, seven weeks ago, when West Pakistan's Army started 
bathing Dacca University in blood. Tomorrow's debaters want HMG to move 
quickly for peace: but peace has already broken out, at the end of 70,000 
bayonets By most normal diplomatic standards, the moment for vigorous 
lobbying and moral inter vention-the moment when battle was still joined-is 
past. Nobody (bar the Chinese and Albanians) cares for the generals of 
Islamabad : but nobody in government can afford to be too cavalier about a 
ruthless regime with a pivotal place in Asian politicking. What does a 
harassed Foreign Office do? Stay mum, since public bravery now loses 
credit in Rawalpindi Without directly helping a soul in Chittagong? Forget 
about the whole thing and concentrate on aiding the millions of needy? 
Wander away down the side channels of refugee movements and relief 
flights? 

Several of these options are necessary anyway ; but they must be kept in 
a firm perspective, and they must be related to morality as well as 
expediency. Parliament can yet rain that message home. Seven weeks ago the 
elected leader of East Pakistan (and thus, man for man, the elected leader of 
all Pakistan) was locked in tough negotiations with an unelected soldier 
President. These negotiations mere not going well. Mujib, cocky after 
election triumph and pushed from behind by an ideological gaggle, was 
chancing his arm a hit. Yahya, ostensibly, was continuing to talk with the man 
he had earlier hailed as "the next Prime Minister of Pakistan." Mr. Bhutto, 
from the West and despised in the East, was fouling discussion wherever he 
could. Then, abruptly, it was over. Troops poured off the boats and 
commenced a full assault. Mujib was arrested, man of his followers shot on 
their lawns. After a few weeks of straggling warfare featuring jet bombers 



against bows and arrows, among other weaponry-resistance was largely 
quelled. How many died " Millions, say the Bangla propagandists. Perhaps 
15,000 say Yahya’s spokesmen. But critically even fifteen thousand coipses 
is an absurd price to pay for keeping the two distant giants of Pakistan in 
miserable liaison. 

Arguably (and in the Guardian's opinion) the East Bengalis bad more to 
gain than to lose by remaining in some kind of unity with the West. That, on 
all published evidence, was certainly Mujib's view. He never declared UDI. 
He invariably plumped for the autonomy his economists recommended to 
stop acknowledged exploition; he had a clear mass mandate for his policy. As 
long as Yahya bargained on these terms he acted honourably; the moment the 
President stopped bargaining and started shooting he embarked upon 
criminal folly. He allowed elections. He how stamps on those men and those 
ideas the elections produced. One does not need mindless admiration for the 
Awami League to separate this main of events, and this central decision, as 
the future guide to rights and wrongs, the ultimate arbiter of democratic 
attitudes. 

Naturally a myriad of buzzing problems arise to obscure basic truths. 
Pakistan and India enmesh Bangladesh in the ancient webs of their enmity. 
Yahya announces openly (and covertly in lobbyings with British Government 
representatives) that Mujib was a traitor about to lead East Bengal, via armed 
mutiny, into the arms of Mrs Gandhi. Getting on for two million Bengalis 
flee to border camps and prepare to starve. Greater starvation and disaster 
threaten-according to aid officials-if flood relief work is delayed any longer. 
China muddies the waters. America and other horrified countries, thinking of 
choking off Pakistan aid, realise that the sufferers from such action will be 
illiterate peasants not smug generals. 

How should a Government which believes in freedom act in these 
circumstances. It should not hide behind the diplomatic niceties of "internal 
matters." It should have an open view. It should manifest the requisite 
nausea when Yahya emissaries malign Mujib (for when last did an evil rebel 
leader" wait quietly at his home for the troops to take him away ?). It should 
press for an early trial. It should mobilise and offer what releef it can (and it 
did plenty last November). It should simultaneously marshal the Aid for 
Pakistan consortium and World Bank and State Department to policies which 
stop aid for arms buying and defence (sixty per cent of the Pakistan budget) 
and start aid, all aid, for the millions who need it. It should «ot allow 
quasi-democratic exercises like the impending transfer of negligible power to 



such stooge Eastern politicians as remain to accept it-to wipe clean Yahya's 
state. Above everything it should not let time and boredom condone the 
initial action. 

Few pundits today agree on the eventual fact of Bangladesh : whether, 
through extremism it will become locked in the struggle for an independent 
Bengal: whether the Awami League is a broken force, an intellectual 
collection which must now give way to real guerrilla whether the campaign 
will take months or years or decades. But no one in tomorrow’s debate and 
no Government spokesman defening disgruntled inactivity-should pretend 
that in the long run Yahya and a united Pakistan can survive. Dissolution can, 
now, be only a matter of time. The process of dissolution will be better, and 
less bloody, if Mujib can be freed eventually to conduct it (for Mujib has 
shown himself, almost pathetically, to be a man, of peace). Then the refugees 
wiil go home. Then the factories will work again and the rice will be sown. 
Islamabad is not an impregnable furtress, simply a rocky radoubt of 
desperate men. They can be toppled, and already they are falling out with Mr. 
Bhutto and the businessmen who underpin their illusions. What Parliament 
decides may matter a bit. How many MP's turn up to debate may matter. How 
Britain reacts through the next, six months will certainly have a profound 
effect on West Pakistani opinion and it is this West Pakistani opinion which 
could yet see the sad doings of Past two months undone. 
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THE TIMES, LONDON, MAY 15,1971 
UNBELIEVABLE MISERY 
Peter Hazelhurst 

•Bongaon, May 14 An overworked medical officer pointed hopelessly 
towards the never ending stream of refugees from East Bengal who so far 
have almost doubled the population of the Indian town of Bongaon, 50 miles 
north east of Calcutta "What is to become of them when the monsoon rains 
come ?" he said. 

“They don’t even have straw huts for shelter, and it is doubtful whether 
we can control a cholera epidemic under these conditions. They are going to 
die like flies.” 

It it estimated that during the past few weeks nearly two million refugees 
have already crossed the border, and at least 200,000 have been settle in 
Bongaon -and the surrounding district. With fixed stares, the emaciated 
figures plod across the border as they flee from the terrors of civil war, 
starvation, and poverty to face an even more hopeless and improved shed 
future in India. 

The lucky ones have been given shelter in the huge camps etablished by 
the Indian Government and international relief agencies on the outskirts of 
Bongaon but schools, public buildings, and communal tents are already 
overflowing and newcomers have to fend for themselves. 

Those with a little money have managed to purchase fimsy grass matting 
and have constructed pathetic huts in the fast developing squatter camps on 
the side of the road. But most of the millions of men women, and children 
who have fled East Bengal belong to the most impoverished nation on earth' 
where a man cams on average about £ 30 a year, and they have come across 
the border with nothing but a few rags on their backs. 

With hollow checks and sunken eyes, they go wearily down the road out 
of the overcrowded border town towards the south-west, towards Calcutta, 
where a million people are already elbowing each other for sleeping proof on 
the pavement. 

As we Passed the stream of refugees, Mr. Daniel Dolui of-St. Paul's 
College, Calcutta a student volunteer attached to C. A. S.A., said : “Where is 



it going to end. Twenty thousand new refugees are arriving in the district 
every day. We had 11 camps in town two days ago. Now there are 22.” 

The misery and poverty are unbelievable. The Indian Government has 
done a magnificent job, but it has been taken by surprise and its resources are 
limited. 

We passed a village school converted into shelter for woman and children. 
There was a queue of thousands outsite the communal kitchens. Some will wait 
for five hours for their 1/2 lb ration of cooked rice. 

A few lucky children get a half cup of milk from church distribution 
points. 

There are no more canvas awnings and many shelters consist of flimsy 
grass mats thrown across rough bamboo frames but most of the people are 
living in the open. Those who have found shelter on the stairs and verandahs 
of Government buildings, and in forgotten ruins, are jealous guardians of 
their precious few feet of sleeping space. As men and woman join the food 
queues, the children are left as the stake to the family's quarters. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of Bengalis searching for shelter is 
Kaki Chandra Dey, aged 25, a Hindu labourer from Jessore. We found him 
clutching his youngest child, surrounded by his family of nine on the 
outskirts of Bongaon. He said that they had spent three days tramping 
between one camp and another looking for shelter-but there is nothing. 

Why did he leave East Pakistan? “When the Army came we knew they 
would kill the Hindus. They burnt down my house with petrol but we got 
away.” From the stories of other refugees who have fled into West Bengal it 
is evident that the Army has sought out Hindus and Bengali Muslims as their 
main victims. 

It is equally evident that most of the killings came in the form of reprisals 
for communal riots last month, when Bengalis systematically massacred the 
non-Bengali Muslim immigrants (Biharis) in East Pakistan. 

“There are no Bihari refugees,” a Bengali social worker told me 
confidently. "Fourteen of them tried to come into West Bengal two days ago, 
and the Bengalis beat them to death with spars and stones. 

The Army has been equally ruthless and most of the refugees have fled 
after reports of mass murders and killings. 

Hasan Ali is a 25 year old Muslim peasant of Bengali stock from the 
district of Jessore. He was in the small CASA field hospital, which has been 
set up in the old Salvation Army headquarters on the outskirts of Bougaon. 



He says that the West Pakistan soldiers refused to believe that he was a 
Muslim and shot him down in his paddy field. 

He pointed to the gaping hole in the front of his neck and the wound at 
the back of his shoulder, and explained that miraculously the bullet had 
passed through his neck without killing him. 

"I was working in my field when Pakistan Army troops came up from 
behind us. There were about 70 troops and they surrounded three of us They 
wanted to know whether we were Hindus or Muslims. 

"They refused to believe that we were Muslims. They told us to put our 
bands up and we began to beg them to spare our lives. Then they started to 
shoot and I fainted." 

Binod Behary Shah, a Hindu labourer aged 70, also from Jessore, had a 
similar story to tell. He held up fingers tom by a bullet as, with palms 
folded on his chest, he begged West Pakistan soldiers to spare his life. "I was 
sleeping when two soldiers ordered me out of my house, which is about 20 
yards from the main road. At first they wanted to know whether I was a 
Bengali or a non-Bengali. Then they wanted to know whether I was a Hindu 
or a Muslim. 

When I told them I was a Hindu, they ordered me to kneel and they began 
to load their guns. I folded by two hands on my chest and begged them not 
to shoot, but they fired. The bullet went through my hands and the top part 
of my chest, and I fell to the ground and pretended to be dead." 

Ahmed Ali, aged 25, is a cultivator from the village of Diara, about 17 
miles east of the Indian border. His right leg and left arm were in plaster 
casts. He said that about two weeks ago troops entered the village and 
rounded up all the able-bodied young men they could find, marching them to 
a small village near by called Mahadevpur, about a mile to the west. 

"They asked us whether we were Bengalis or non-Bengalis and told us to 
lie down on the ground. They surrounded us and started shooting. A bullet 
hit me in the arm and I lay still. As they left, they bayoneted me in the groin, 
and crushed and stamped on my legs." 

Mr. Ali explained that he and three other villagers escaped with wounds 
and were eventually carried to the Indian border for treatment. 

Narayan Chandra Biswas, another patient in the small CASA hospital and 
tea stall owner from Jessore, was rounded up by the West Pakistan troops and 
taken to central market place, where dissident Bengali police had executed an 
unknown number of West Pakitan civilians and non-Bengalis last month. 



The Army alleged that the tea stall ownpr was a policeman and a Hindu. 
He was made to kneed and the soldiers began to jab him with bayonets. He 
pointed to wounds all over his stomach and chest and said he fainted, being 
revived by friends after the soldiers had left him for dead. 
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THE TIMES, LONDON, JUNE 1,1971 
Editorial 

BENGAL'S SUFFERING MILLIONS 

For six weeks now the flow of refugees from East Pakistan into India has 
gone on relentlessly, into Tripura in the east, into Assam in the north and 
heaviest of all into west Bengal. Despite the heroic efforts assembled by the 
Indian Government and by voluntary agencies there is little hope that this 
gigantic mass of suffering people will find all their needs can be met. The first 
and most urgent need is food. As the monsoon rains begin any day now 
shelter will become more urgent. Worst of all in view of the difficulty of 
coping with it in such surroundings is disease. As described in our report 
today cholera has now take to a hold that could be extremely dangerous. Yet 
another risk is that of communal tension in a city like Calcutta where the 
social fabric is brittle at best and where a stream of refugees is beginning to 
flow in. 

The refugees now present a much greater problem than did those who 
suffered from the cyclone disaster of last autumn. That was a natural disaster 
and one often experienced on a smaller scale. The help that was needed went 
to people who were trying to rebuilt their own homes and restore their own 
land, tasks for which their own energy was readily available and fortified by 
hope. The refugees coming into India are the blindly fearful sufferers of a 
man-made disaster. Of that there can be no doubt from the many reports sent 
by our correspondent from several widely separated crossing points round 
the border. 

The evidence of the refugees does not confirm the claim made by the 
army authorities in East Pakistan that order has been restored and that life is 
returning to normal. The refugees had too many stories to tell of want only 
punitive action in villages by the Pakistan Army. Exaggerated many of the 
stories may have been but in the main the fears of the refugees were plainly 
started by brutal and indiscriminate action. 

Aside from the charges and counter charges exchanged between India 
and Pakistan about refugees it does seem that the Pakistan Government has 
not yet acted with the necessary urgency. They have been no signs yet of 
effective steps towards reconciliation in East Pakistan. After a long period of 




silence President Yahya Khan made a statement a week ago but then only to 
promise a further statement two or three weeks later, on how he would fulfil 
his promise of the anding power back to the people in East Pakistan. 
Meanwhile what is being done to disperse the hatred that it has accumulated? 
Has all repressive action now ceased? The Pakistan Government has at least 
now conceded the need for United Nations help in the task of distributing food 
and medical supplies. On both sides of the border that is now the absolute 
priority. 
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THE TELEGRAPH , JUNE 5,1971 
CHOLERA ( OUT OF CONTROL 
By lan Ward in Calcutta 

The cholera epidemic in West Bengal is "totally out of control," the 
State's Health Director, Dr. Mira Harilal Saha said yesterday. 

Repeating urgent requests for international aid he said : "We need 
anti-cholera vaccine, rapid injection machines, antibiotics, powdered milk, in 
fact, anything and everything that people can give in any quantity." 

Dr. Saha said ten to twelve thousand cases of cholera had been reported 
along an 800-mile stretch of the East Pakistan frontier. 

About 2,550 East Pakistan refugees had died from the disease which has 
yet to claim a victim among the local people, who have been vaccinated, on 
the Indian side of the border. 

Dr. Saha's plea came as independent relief agencies in Calcutta reported 
that the flood of evacuees from East Pakistan had swollen the refugee 
population inside the Indian border by a million in the past week. 

The total in the states of Tripura, Assam, Meghalaya and West Bengal is 
now believed to be nearly five million.' 

Dr. Saha said the cholera affected frontier stretched from Dinajpur in the 
north, down through Malda, Murshidabad, and Nadia through to a point on 
the border opposite Calcutta. 

While the problems arising when homeless people flood in to a pitifully 
poor countryside arc immense, wild distortions occur as political interests 
manipulate statistics to serve their can ends. 

Adding to the confusion is a general breakdown in the flow of' 
information from outlying areas. 

West Bengal health officials maintain that cholera is "rampant" and 
"totally out of control."Death estimates range from 500 to 5,000, depending 
on the informant. 

Yet the chief medical officer in Nadia, recognised as the hardest hit area, 
with some 6,000 confirmed cases, refers to the epidemic as "precarious, but 
certainly not out of control." 

The officer. Dr. S. Chakravarty, said yesterday, "It is impossible to tell 




whather cholera or similar diseases like gastro enteritis are causing the 
highest mortality rate." 

The extent of the epidemic could not be judged accurately because of the 
lack of laboratory facilities, 'the bulk of the victims, he said, were women and 
children. 

Dr. Chakravarty said his department was short of vaccines, drips, saline, 
glucose and antibiotics. Nursing staff were also needed. 

Local Indians, he said were becoming agitated over the possibility of 
contamination by the refugees. 

Bodies of victims had been left on road sides leading from the border and 
some had been thrown into the local Jalangi river, threatening serious 
pollution. Guards had been stationed on the river bank to prevent people 
using the water. 

The refugee crisis is shaping up as a major issue between the Central 
Government in New Delhi and the five separate State authorities that have 
suddenly had millions of homeless peasants thrust upon lands within their 
jurisdiction. 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES , JUNE 13, 1971 
GENOCIDE 
By Anthony Mascarenhas 

[ A Sunday Times reporter comes out or Pakistan with the 
horrifying story of why five million have fled ] 

West Pakistan's Army has been systematically massacring thousands of 
civilians in East Pakistan since the end of March. This is the horrifying 
reality behind the news blackout imposed by President Yahya Khan's 
government since the end of March. This is the reason why more than fiive 
million refugees have streamed out of East Pakistan into India, risking 
cholera and famine. 

The curtain of silence is broken today for the first time by Anthony 
Mascarenhas, the Sunday Times correspondent in Pakistan. He has seen what 
the Pakistan army has been doing. He has left Pakistan to tell the world. 

The army has not merely been killing supporters of the idea of 
Bangladesh, an independent East Bengal. It has deliberately been massacring 
others. Hindus and Bengali Muslims. Hindus have been shot and beaten to 
death with elubs simply because they are Hindus. Villages have been burned. 

Sporadic and unconfirmed reports of atrocities by the Pakistan army have 
been reaching the outside world for some time, notably from refugees, 
missionaries and diplomats. The report by Anthony Mascarenhas is a 
detailed eye-witness account of unique precision and authority. He supplies 
themissing centre-piece of the tragedy of Bengal: why the refugees have fled. 

There is a remarkable story behind Anthony Mascarenhas's report. 

When, at the end of March, the Pakistan army flew two divisions into 
East Pakistan to "sort out" the Bengali rebels, it moved in secret. But about 
two weeks later the Pakistan goveraement invited eight Pakistani journalists 
to fly to East Bengal. The idea-as government officials left the journalists in 
no doubt was to give the pedple of West Pakistan a reassuring picture of the 
"return to normalcy" in the eastern half of the country. Seven of the 
journalists have done as they were intended. But one was Mascarenhas who 
is assistant editor of the Morning News in Karachi, and was also The Sunday 
Times Pakistan correspondent. * 




On Tuesday, May 18, he arrived unexpectedly, in the Sunday Times 
office in London. There was, he told us, a story he wanted to write: the true 
story of what tied happened in East Bengal to drive five million people to 
flight. 

He made it plain that the understood that if the wrote his story there could 
be no going back to Karachi for him. He said he had made up his mind to 
leave Pakistan: to give up his house, most of his possessions and his job as 
one of the most respected journalists in the country. There was only one 
condition we must not publish his story until he had gone back into Pakistan 
and brought out his wife and five children. 

The Sunday Times agreed, and Mascarenhas went back to Karachi After 
a wait of ten days an overseas cable arrived at the private address of a Sunday 
Times executive. 

"Export formalities completed," it read, "Shipment begins Monday." 

Mascarenhas had succeeded in getting permission for his wife and 
family to leave the country. He himself had been forbidden to leave. He 
found a way of leaving anyway. 

On the last leg of his journey inside Pakistan, he found himself sitting in 
a plane across the aisle from a senior ministry of Information official whom 
he knew well. A phone call from the airport could have led to his arrest. 

There was no phone call, however, and last Tuesday he arrived back in 
London. 

Mascarenhas writes about what he saw in East Pakistan with special 
authority and objectivity. As a Goan Christian by descent, he is neither a 
Hindu nor a Muslim. Having lived most of his life in what is now Pakistan, 
having held a Pakistani passport since the State was created in 1947, and 
having enjoyed the confidence of many of the leaders of Pakistan since that 
time, he wrote his report with real personal regret. 

"We were told by the Ministry of information officials to show in a 
patriotic way the great job the army was doing," he told us. 

There was no question of his reporting what he saw for his own paper. 
He was allowed to file a story, which was published in The Sunday Times on 
May 2, which reported only the events of March 25/26, when the Bengali 
troops mutinied and atrocities were committed against non Bengalis. 

Even references to the danger of famine were deleted by the censor. That 
increased his crisis of conscience. 
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After some days' hesitation, he decided in his own words, that "either I 
would write the full story of what I had seen, or I would have to stop writing 
: I would never again be able to write with any integrity." And so he.got on 
a plane and came to London. 

We have been able to check his story in great detail with other refugees 
in a position to have had a wide knowledge of events in East Bengal as a 
whole, and with objective diplomatic sources. 

GENOCIDE: FULL REPORT 

Abdul Bari had run out of luck. Lilk thousands of other people in East 
Bengal he had made the mistake-the fatal mistake-of running within sight of 
a Pakistani army patrol. 

He was 24 years old, a slight man surrounded by soldiers. He was 
trembling, because he was about to be shot. 

"Normally we would have killed him as he ran," I was informed chattily 
by Major Rathore, the G-2 Ops. of the 9th Division, as we stood on -the of a 
tiny village near Mudafarganj, about 20 miles south of Comilla. "But we are 
checking him out for your sake. You are now here and I see you have a 
squeamish stomach." 

"Why kill him ?" 1 asked with mounting concern. 

"Because he might be a Hindu or he might be a rebel, perhaps a student 
or an Awami Leaguer. They know we are sorting them out and they betray 
themselves by running." 

"But why are you killing them ? And why pick on the Hindus ?" I 
persisted. 

"Must I remind you." Rathore said severely, "how they have tried to 
destory Pakistan ? Now under the cover of the fighting we have an excellent 
opportunity of finishing them off." 

"Of course," he added hastily; "We are only killing the Hindu men. We 
are soldiers, not cowards like the rebels. They kill our women and children." 

I Was Getting my first glimpse of the stain of blood which has spread 
over the otherwise verdant land of East Bengal. First it was the massacre of 
the non-Bengalis in a savage outburst of Bengali hatred. Now it was 
massacre, deliberately carried out by the West Pakistan army. 

The pogrom's victims are not only the Hindus of East Bengal who 
constitute about 10 percent of the 75 million population-bui also many 
thousands of Bengali Muslims. These include university and college 
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students, teachers, Awami League and Left. Wing political cadres and every 
one the army can catch of the 176,000 Bengali militarymen and police who 
mutinied on March 26 in a spectacular, though untimely and ill-started bid to 
create in an independent Republic of Bangladesh. 

What I saw and heard with unbelieving eyes and ears during, my 10 days 
in East Bengal in late April made it terribly clear that the killings are not the 
isolated acts of military commanders in the field. 

The West Pakistani soldiers are not the only ones who have been killing 
in East Bengal, of course. On the night of March 25 and this I was allowed 
to report by the Pakistani censor the Bengali troops and paramilitary units 
stationed in East Pakistan mutinied and attacked non-Bengalis with atrocious 
savagery. 

Thousands of families of unfortunate Muslims, many of them refugees 
from Bihar who chose Pakistan at the time of the partition riots in 1947, were 
mercilessly wiped out. Women were raped, or had their breasts torn out with 
specially fashioned knives. Children did not escape the horror : the lucky 
ones were killed with their parents ; but many thousands of others must go 
through what life remains for them with eyes gouged out and limbs roughly 
amputated. More than 20,000 bodies of non-Bengalis have been found in the 
main towns, such as Chittagong, Khulna and Jessore. The real toll, I was told 
everywhere in East Bengal, may have been as high as 100,000; for thousands 
of non-Bengalis have vanished without a trace. 

The government of Pakistan has lot the world know about that first 
horror. What it has suppressed is the second and worse horror which followed 
when its own army took over the killing. West Pakistani officials privately 
calculate that altogether both sides have killed 250,600 people-not counting 
those who have died of famine and disease 1 . 

Reacting to the almost successful breakaway of the province, which has 
more than half the country's population, General Yahya Khan's military 
government is pushing through its own "final solution’ 5 of the East Bengal 
problem. 

"We are determined to cleanse East Pakistan once and for all of the threat 
of secession, even if it means killing off two million people and ruling the 
province a$ a colony for 30 years," I was repeatedly told by senior military 
and civil officers in Dacca and Comilla. 

The West Pakistan army in East Bengal is doing exactly that with a 
terrifying thoroughness. 
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We had been racing against the setting sun after a visit to Chandpur (the 
West pakistan army prudently stays indoors at night in East Bengal) when 
one one the jawans (privates) crouched in the back of the Toyota Land 
Cruiser called out sharply : “There’s a man running Sahib.” 

Major Rathore brought the vehicle to an abrupt halt, simultaneously 
' reaching for the Chinesemade light machine-gun propped against the door 
less than 200 yards away a man could be seen loping through the knee high 
paddy. 

"For God's sake don't shoot,'. I cried. "He's unarmed. He’s only a 
villager.” 

Rathore gave me a dirty look and fired a warning burst. 

As the man sank to a crouch in the lush carpet of green, two jawans were 
already on their way to drag him in. 

The thud of a ripe butt across the shoulders preceded the questioning. 

“Who are you ? 

"Mercy, Sahib ! My name is Abdul Bari. I'm a tailor from the New 
Market in Dacca”. 

"Don't lie to me. You're a Hindu, why were you running ?" 

"It’s almost curfew time, Sahib, and I was going to my village.” 

‘Tell me the truth, why were you running ?" 

Before the man could answer he was quickly frisked for weapons by a 
jawan While another quickly snatched away his lungi. The skinny body that 
was bared revealed the distinctive traces of circumcision, which is 
obligatory for Muslims. 

The truckloads of human targets 

A1 least it could be plainly seen that Bari was not a Hindu. 

The interrogation proceeded. 

"Tell me, why were you running ?" 

By this time Bari wild-eyed an trembling violently, could not answer. He 
buckled at the knees. 

"He looks like a fauji, sir,” volunteered one jawan as Bari was hauled to 
his feet. (Fauji is the Urdu word for soldiers, the army uses it for the Bengali 
rebels it is.hounding.) 

"Could be," I heard Rathore mutter grimly. % 

Abdul Bari was clouted several times with the butt end of a rifle, then 
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omirtously pushed against a wall. Mercifully his screams brought a young 
head peeping from the shadows of a nearby hut. Bars shouted something in 
Bengali. The head vanished. Moments later a bearded old man came 
haltingly from the hut. Rathore pounced on him. 

"Do you know thus man?" 

"Yes, Sahib. He is Abdul Bari,” 

“Is he a fauji?’, 

"No, Sahib, he is a tailor from Dacca." 

"Tell me the truth." 

"Khuda Kassam (God's oath), Sahib, he is a tailor." 

There was a sudden silence. Rathore looked abashed as I told him "For 
God's sake let him go. What more proof do you want of his innocence?" 

But the jawans were apparently unconvinced and kept milling around 
Bari. It was only after I had once more interceded on his behalf that Rathore 
ordered Bari to be released. By that time he was a crumpled, speechless heap 
of terror. But his life had been saved. 

Others have not been as fortunate. 

For six days as I travelled with the officers of the 9th Division 
headquarters at Comil la 1 witnessed at close quarters the extent of the killing. 
I saw Hindus, hunted from village to village and door to door, shot offhand 
after a cursory "short-arm inspection showed they were uncircumcised. I 
have heard the screams of men bludgeoned to death in the compound of 
Circuit House (civil administrative headquarters) in Comilla, I have seen 
truckloads of other human targets and those who had the humanity to try to 
help them hauled off "for disposal" under the cover of darkness and curfew. 
I have witnessed the brutality of "kill and bum missions" as the army units, 
after clearing out the rebels, pursued the pogrom in the towns and the 

villages. 

I have seen whole villages devastated by “punitive action.” 

And in the officers, mess at night I have listened incredulously as 
otherwise brave .and honourable men proudly chewed over the day's kill." 

“How many did you get ?" 

The answers are seared in my memory. 

All this is being done, as any West Pakistani officer will tell you for the 
"preservation of the unity, the integrity and the ideology of Pakistan." It is, of 
course, too late for that. The very military action that is designed to hold 
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together the two wings of the country, separated by a thousand miles of India, 
bas confirmed the ideological and emotional break. East Bengal call only be 
kept in Pakistan by the heavy hand of the army. And the army is dominated 
by the Punjabis, who traditionally despise and dislike the Bengalis. 

The break is so complete today that few Bengalis will willingly be seen 
in the company of a West Pakistani. I have a distressing experience of this 
kind during my visit to Dacca when I went to visit an old friend. "I'm sorry," 
he told me as he turned away, "things have changed. The Pakistan that you 
and, I knew has ceased to exist. Let us put it behind us." 

Hours later a Punjabi army officer, talking about the massacre of the 
non-Bengalis before the army moved in, told me : "They have treated us 
more brutally than the Sikhs did in the partition riots in 1947. How can we 
ever forgive or forget this?" 

The bone-crushing military operation has two distinctive features. One is 
what the authorities like to call "cleansing process" : a euphemism for 
massacre. The other is the "rehabilitation effort." This is a way of describing 
the moves to turn East Bengal into a docile colony of West Pakistan, These 
comihonly, used expressions and the repeated official references to 
“miscreants” and “infiltrators” are part of the charade which is being 
enacted for the benefit of the world. Strip- away the Propaganda, and the 
reality is colonisationand killing. 

The justification for the annihilation of the Hindus was paraphrased by 
Lt.Gen. Tikka Khan, the military governor of East Pakistan in a radio 
broadcast I heard on April 18. He said: "The Muslims of East Pakistan, who 
had played a leading Part in the creation of Pakistan, are determined to keep 
it alive. However, the voice of the vast majority had been suppressed through 
coercion, threats to life and property by a vocal, violent and agressive 
minority, which forced the Awami League to adopt the destructive course. 

Others, speaking privately, were more blunt in seeking justification. 

"The Hindus had completely undermined the Muslim masses with their 
money, Col. Naim, of 9th Division headquarters, told me in the officers mess 
at Comilla. They Wed the province white. Money, food and produce flowed 
across the borders to India. In some cases they made up more than half the 
teaching staff in the colleges and schools and sent their own children to be 
educated in Calcutta. It had reached the point where Bengali culture was in 
fact Hindu culture and East Pakistan was virtually under the control of the 
Marwari businessmen in Calcutta. We have to sort and the peoplfe to their 
Faith. 



Or take Major Bashir. He came up from the ranks. He is SSO of the 9th 
Division at Comilla and he boasts of a personal bodycount of 28.' He had his 
own reasons for what has happened. This is a war between the pure and the 
impure, he informed me over a cup of green tea. "The people here may have' 
Muslim names and call themselves Muslims. But they are Hindus at heart. 
You won't believe that the maulvi (mulla) of the Cantonment mosque here 
issued a fatwa (ediet) during Friday prayers that the people would attain 
jannat (paradise) if they killed West Pakistanis. We sorted the bastard out end 
we are now sorting out the others. Those who are left will be real Muslims. 
We will even teach them Urdu." 

Everywhere I found officers and men fashioning imaginative garments of 
justification from the fabric of their own prejudices. Scapegoats had to be 
found to legitimise, even for their own consciences the dreadful "solution to 
what in essence was a political problem: the Bengalis won the election and 
wanted to rule. The Punjabis whose ambitions and interests have dominated 
government petioles since the founding of Pakistan in 1947, would brook no 
erosion of their power. The army hacked them up. 

Officials privately justify what has been done as a retaliation for the 
massacre of non-Bengalis before the army moved in. But events suggest that 
the pogrom was not the result of a spontaneous or undisciplined reaction. It 
was planned. 

It seems clear that the "sorting out" began to be planned about the time 
that Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan took over the governorship of East Bengal, from the 
gentle self-effacing. Admiral Ahsan, and the military command there, from 
the scholarly Lt-Gen. Sahibzada Khan. That was at the beginning of March, 
when Sheikh Mujib., Rahman's civil disobedence movement was gathering 
momentum after the postponement of the assembly meeting from which the 
Bengalis hoped for so much. President Yahya Khah, it is said, acquiesced in 
the tide of resentment caused in the top echlons of the military establishment 
by the increasing humiliation of the West Pakistani troops stationed in East 
Bengal. The Punjabi Eastern Command at Dacca continues to dominate the 
policies of the Central Government. (It is perhaps worth pointing out that the 
Khans are not related : Khan is a common surname in Pakistan.) 

When the army units fanned out in Dacca on the evening of March 25, in 
pr-emptive strikes against the mutiny planned for the small hours of the next 
morning, many of them carried lists of people to be liquidated. These 
included the Hindus and large numbers of Muslims; students, Awami 
Leaguers professors, journalists and those who had been prominent in 
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Sheikh Mujib's movement. The charge, now publicly made, that the army was 
subjected to mortar attack from the Jagannath Hall, where the Hindu 
University students lived, hardly justifies the obliteration of two Hindu 
colonies, built around the temples on Ramna racecourse, and a third in 
Shankharipatti, in the heart of the old city. Nor does it explain why the sizeable 
Hindu populations of Dacca and the neighbouring industrial town of 
Narayanganj should have vanished so completely during the round-the-clock 
curfew on March 26 and 27. There is similarly no trace of scores of Muslims 
who were rounded up during the curfew hours. These people were eliminated 
in a planned operation an improvised response to Hindu aggression would 
have had vastly different results. 

A pencil flick, a man ‘disposed' 

Touring Dacca on April 15, I found the heads of four students lying 
rotting on the roof of the Iqbal Hall hostel. The caretaker said they nad been 
killed on the night of March 25.1 also found heavy traces of blood on the two 
staircases and in four of the rooms. Behind Iqbal Haifa large residential 
building seemed to have been singled out for special attention by the army. 
The walls were pitted with bullet holes and a foul smell still lingered on the 
staircase, although it had been heavily powdered with DDT. Neighbours said 
the bodies of 23 women and children had been carfted away only hours 
before. They had been decomposing on the roof since March 25. It was only 
after much questioning that I was able to ascertain that the victims belonged 
to the near by Hindu shanties. They had sought shelter in the building as the 
army closed in. 

This is Genocide conducted with amazing casualness. Sitting in the 
office of Major Agha, Martial Law Administrator of Comilla Ctiy, on the 
morning of April 19, I saw the offhand manner in which sentences were 
meted out. A Bihari sub-inspector of police had walked in with a list of 
prisoners being held in the police lock-up. Agha looked it over. Then, with a 
flick of his pencil, he casually ticked off four names on the list. 

"Bring these four to me this evening for disposal;" he said. He look at the 
list again. The pencil flicked once more. " and bring this thief along with 
them." 

The death sentence had been pronounced over a glass of coconut milk. I 
was informed that two of the prisoners were Hindus, the third a 'student,' and 
the fourth an Awami league organiser. The “thief,” it transpired was a lad 
named Sebastian who had been caught moving the household effects of a 
Hindu friend to his own house. 



‘Later that evening I saw these men, their hands and legs tied loosely with 
a single rope, being led down the road to the Circuit House compound. A 
little after curfew, which was at 6 o’clock, a flock of squawking mynah birds 
were disturbed in their play by the thwacking sound of wooden club’s 
meeting bone and flesh. 

Captain Azmat of the Baluch Regiment had two claims to fame 
according to the mess banter. One was his job as ADC to Major-Gen* 
Shankar Raza, commanding officer of the 9th Division. The other was thrust 
on him by his colleagues' ragging. 

Azmat it transpired was the only officer in the group who had not made 
a "kill." Major Bashir needled him mercilessly. 

“Come on Azmat,” Bashir told him one night, 'we are going to make a 
man of you. Tomorrow we will see how you can make them run. It's so easy. 

To underscore the point Bashir went into one of his long spiels. Apart 
from his duties as SSO, Bashir was also "education officer" at Headquarters. 
He was the only Punjabi officer I found who could speak Bengali fluently. 
By general agreement Bashir was also a selftaught bore who gloried in the 
sound of has own voice. 

A dhari walla (bearded man), we were told, had come to see Bashir that 
morning to inquire about his brother, a prominent Awami League organiser 
of Comilla who had been netted by the army sonic days earlier. Dhor gaya, 
Bashir said he told him: "he has run away." The old man couldn't 
comprehend how his brother could have escaped on a broken leg. Neither 
could I. So Major Bashir, with a broad wink, enlightened me. 

The record would show Dhor gaya: "shot while escaping." 

I Never did find out whether Captain Azmat got his kill. The rebel 
Bengali forces who had dug in at Feni, seventy miles north of Chittagong on 
the highway to Comilla, had tied down the 9th Division by destroying all the 
bridges and culverts in the area. General Ram was getting hell from Pastern 
Command at Dacca which "as anxious to have the south-eastern border 
sealed against escaping rebels. It was also desperately urgent to open this 
only land route to the north to much needed supplies that had been piling up 
in the port at Chittagong. 

So General Raza was understandably waspish. He flew over the area 
almost daily. He also spent hours haranguing the bridge that was bogged 
down at Feni. Captain Azmat, as usual, was the General's shadow. I did not 
see him again. But if experience is any pointer, Azmat, probably had to sweat 
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out his "kilC-and the ragging-for another three weeks. It was only on May 8 
that the 9th Division was able to clear Feni and the surrounding area. By then 
the Bengali rebels, forced out by relentless bombing and artillery barrages, 
had escaped with their weapons across the neighbouring border into India. 

The escape of such large numbers of armed, hard-core-regulars among 
the Bengali rebels was a matter of grave concern to Lt.-Gen. Aslam Baig, 
9th Division hedquarters. The Indians," he explained will obviously not 
allow them to settle there. It would be too dangerous. So they will be allowed 
in on sufferance as long as they keep making sorties across the border. Unless 
we can kill them off, we are going to have serious trouble for a long time." 

Lt. Col. Baig was a populr artillery officer who had done a stint in China 
after the India-Pakistan war when units of the Pakistan army were 
converting to Chinese equipment. He was said to be a proud family man. He 
also loved flowers. He told me with unconcealed pride that during a previous 
posting at Comilla he had brought from China the giant scarlet waterlilies 
that adorn the pond opposite headquarters. Major Bashir adored him. 
Extolling one officer's decisiveness, Bashir told me that once they had caught 
a rebel officer ; there was a big fuss about what should be done with him. 
"While the others were telephoning all over for instructions, be said, "he 
solved the problem. Dhor guys. Only the man’s foot was left sticking out of 
the ditch." 

It is hard to imagine so much brutality in the midst of so much beauty. 
Comilla was blooming when I went there towards the end of April. The rich 
green carpet of rice paddies spreading to the horizon on both sides of the road 
was broken here and there by bright splashes of red. That was the Gol Mohor, 
aptly dubbed the "Flame of the Forest," coming to full bloom. Mango and 
coconut trees in the villages dotting the countryside were heavy with fruit. 
Even the terriersized goats skipping across the road gave evidence of the 
abundance of nature in Bengal. "The only way you can tell the male from the 
female", they told me, "is that all the she goats are pregnant." 

Fire and murder their vengeance 

In one of the most crowded areas of the entire world-Comilla district has 
a population density of 1,900 to the square mile only man was nowhere to be 
seen. 

"Where are the Bengalis ?" I had asked my escorts in the strangely empty 
streets of Dacca a few days earlier. "They have gone to the villages,^was the 
stock reply. Now, in the countryside, these still no Bengalis. Comilla town 
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like Dacca, was heavily shuttered. And in ten miles on the road to Laksham, 
past silent villages, the peasants I saw could have been counted on the 
fingers of both hands. 

There were, of course soldiers-hundreds of unsmiling men in khaki each 
with an automatic rifle. According to orders, the rifles never left their hands. 
The roads are constantly patrolled by tough, trigger happy men. Wherever 
the army is, you wont 'find Bengalis. 

Martial law orders, constantly repeated on the radio and in the Press, 
proclaim the death penalty for anyone caught in the act of sabotage. If a road 
is obstructed or a bridge damaged or destroyed, all houses within 100 yards 
of the spot are liable to be demolished and their inhabitants rounded up. 

The practice is even mote terrible than anything the words could suggest. 
"Punitive action" is something that the Bengalis have come to dread. 

We saw what this meant when we were approaching Hajiganj, which 
straddles the road to Chandpur, on the morning of April 17. A few miles 
before Hajiganj, a 15-foot bridge had been damaged the previous night by 
rebels who were still active in the area. According to Major Rathore (G-2 
Ops.) an army unit had immediately been sent out to take punitive action. 
Long spirals of smoke could be seen on all sides up to a distance of a quarter 
of a mile front the damaged bridge. And as we careful 1 drove over a bed of 
wooden boards, with which it' had been hastily repaired, we could see house 
in the village on the right beginning to catch fire. 

At the back of the village some jawans were spreading the flames with 
dried coconut fronds. They make excellent kindling and are normally used 
far cooking. We could also see a body sprawled between the coconut trees at 
the entrance to the village. On the other side of the road anotner village in the 
rice paddies showed evidence of the fire that bad gutted more than a dozen 
bamboo and mat huts, Hundreds of villagers had escaped before the army 
came. Others, like the man among the coconut trees, were slow to get away. 

As we drove on, Major Rathore said. "They brought it on themselves.” I 
said it was surely too terrible a vengeance on innocent people for the acts of 
a handful of rebels. He did not answer. 

A few hours later when we were again passing through Hajiganj 

on the way back from Chandpur, I had my first exposure to the savagery 
of a "kill and bum missson." 

We were still caught up in the aftermath of a tropical storm which had hit 
the area that afternoon. A heavy overcast made ghostly shadows on the 
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mosque towering above the town. Light drizzle was beginning to wet the 
uniforms of Captain Azhar and the four jawans riding in the exposed escort 
jeep behind us. # 

We turned a counter and found a convoy of trucks parked outside the 
mosque. I counted seven, all filled with jawans in battledress. At the head of 
the column was a jeep. Across the road two men, supervised by a third, were 
trying to batter down the door of one of more than a hundred shuttered strops 
lining the road. The studded teak wood door was beginning to give under the 
combined assault of two axes as Major Rathore brought the Toyota to a halt 

"What the hell are you doing ?" 

The tallest of the trio, who was supervising the break in, turned and 
peered at us. "Mota," (Fatty) he shouted, "what the hell do you think we are 
doing ?" 

Recognising the voice, Rathore grew a water melon smile. It was, he 
informed me, his old friend "Ifty"-Major Iftikhar of the 12th Frontier Force 
Rifles. 

Rathore : " I thought some one was looting" 

Iftikhar : "Looting? No. We are on kill and burn." 

Waving his hand to take in the shops, he said he was going to destroy the 
lot. 

Rathore : "flow many did you get ?” 

Iftikhar smiled bashfully. 

Rathore : "Come on. How many did you get ?" 

Iftikhar : "Only twelve. And by God we were lucky to get them. We 
would have lost those, too, if I hadn't sent my men from the back." 

Prodded by Major Rathore, Iftikhar then went on to describe vividly how 
after much searching in Hajiganj he had discovered twelve Hindus hiding in 
a house on the outskirts of the town. These had been "disposed of." Now 
Major Iftikhar was on the second part of his mission : bum. 

In front of the strop a small display cabinet was crammed with patent 
medicines, cough syrups, some bottles of mango squash, imitation jewellery, 
reels of coloured thread and packets of knicker elastic. Iftikhar kicked it over, 
smashing the light woodwork into kindling. Next he reached out for same 
jute shopping bags on one shelf. He took some plastic toys from another. A 
bundle of handkerchiefs and a small bolt of red cloth joined the pile on the 
floor. Iftikhar heaped them all together and borrowed a box from one of the 



jawans sitting in our Toyota. The jawan had ideas of his own. Jumping from 
the vehicle be ran to the shop and tried to pull down one of the umbrellas 
hanging from the low ceiling of shop. Iftikhar ordered him out. 

Looting, he was sharply reminded, was against orders. 

Iftikhar soon had a fire going. He threw burning jute bags into one 
comer of the strop; the bolt of cloth into another. The shop began to blaze. 
Within minutes we could hear the crackle of flames behind shuttered doors 
as the fire spread to the shop on the left, then on to the next one. 

At this point Rathore was beginning to get anxious about the gathering 
darkness. So we drove on. 

When I chanced to meet Major Iftikhar the next day be ruefully told me, 
'I burnt only sixty houses "If it hadn't rained I would have got the whole 
bloody lot." 

Approaching a village a few miles from Mudafarganj we were forced to 
a halt by what appeared to be a man crouching against a mud wall. One of 
the jawans warned it might be fauji sniper. But after careful scouting it turned 
out to be a lovely young Hindu girl She sat there with the placidity of her 
people, wailing for God knows who. One of tire jawans had been tern years 
with the East Pakistan Rilles and could speak bazaar Bengali. He was told to 
order her into the village. She mumbled something in reply, but stayed where 
she was, but was ordered a second time. She was still sitting there as we 
drove away. "She has," I was informed, "nowhere to go-no family, no home." 

Major Iftikhar was one of several officers assigned to kill and bum 
missions. They moved in after the rebels had been cleared by the army with 
the freedom to comb out and destroy Hindus and "miscreants" (the official 
jargon for rebels) and to burn down even everything in the areas from which 
the army had been fired at. 

This lanky Punjabi officer liked to talk about his job. Riding with Iftikhar 
to the Circuit house in Comilla on another occasion he told me about his 
latest exploit. 

"We got an old one," he said. "The bastard had grown a beard and was 
posing as a devout Muslim. Even called himself Abdul Mannan. But we give 
him a medical inspection and the game was up." 

Iftikhar continued : "I wanted to finish hour there and then, but my men 
told me such a bastard deserved there shots. So I gave him one in the balls, 
then one in the stomach, then I finished him off with a shot in the head." 

When I left Major Iftikhar he was headed north to Brahmanbaria. His 
mission : another kill and bum. 



Overwhelmed with terror, the Bengalis have one of two reactions. Those 
who can run away just seem to vanish. Whole towns have been abandoned 
as the army approached. Those who can't run about a cringing servility which 
only adds humiliation to their plight. 

Chandpur was an example of the first. 

In the past this key river port on the Meghna was noted for its thriving 
business houses and gay life. At night thousands of small country boats 
anchored on the river’s edge made it a fairyland of lights. On April 18 
Chandpur was deserted. No people, no boats. Barely one per cent of the 
population had remained. The rest, particularly the Hindus who constituted 
nearly half the population, had fled. 

Weirdly they had left behind thousands of Pakistani flags fluttering from 
every house, shop and rooftop. The effect was like a national day celebration 
without the crowds. It only served to emphasise the haunted look. 

The flags were by way of insurance. 

Somehow the word had got around that the army considered any 
structure without a Pakistani flag to be hostile and consequently to be 
destroyed. It did not matter how the Pakistani flags mere made, so long as 
they were adorned with crescent and star. So they came in all sizes shapes 
and colours. Some flaunted blue fields, instead of the regulation green. 
Obviously they had been hastily put together with the same material that had 
been used for the blue Bangladesh flag. Indeed blue Pakistani flags were 
more common then the green. The scene in Chandwas repeated in Hajiganj, 
Mudafarganj, Kasba, Brahmanbaria; all ghost towns gay, with flags. 

A 'parade' and a knowing wink 

Laksham was an example of the other reaction : cringing. 

When I drove into the town the morning after it had been cleared of the 
rebels, all I could see was the army and literally thousands of Pakistani flags. 
The major in charge 4here had camped in the police station, and it was there 
that Major Rathore took us my colleague a Pakistani TV Cameraman, to 
make a propaganda film about the, "return to normalcy" in Laksham-one of 
the endless series broadcast,daily showing welcome parades and "peace 
meetings." 

I wondered how he could manage it, but the Major said it would be no 
sweat. "There are enough of these bastards left to put on a good show. Give 
me 20 minutes." * 

Lieutenant Javed of the 39th Baluch was assigned the task of rounding. 



up a f ’crowd He called out to an elderly bearded man who had apparently been 
brought in for questioning. The man, who Later gave his name as Mouiana 
Said Mohammad Saidul Huq, insisted he was a "staunch Muslim Leaguer 
and not from the Awami League." The Muslim League led the movement for 
art independent Pakistan in 1947.) He was all too eager to please. "I will very 
definitely get you at least 60 men in 20 minutes," he told Javed, "But if you 
give me two hours I will bring 200." 

Mouiana Saidul Huq was as good as his word. We had hardly drunk our 
fill of the deliciously refreshing coconut milk that had been thoughtfully 
supplied by the* Major when he heard shouts in the distance. "Pakistan 
Zindabad!" "Pakistan army zindabad!" "Muslim League Zindabad" they 
were chanting. (Zindabad is Urdu for "Long live") Moments later they 
marched into view, a motley crowd of about 50 old and decrepit men and 
knee-high children, all waving Pakistani flags and shouting at the top of their 
voices. Lt. Javed gave me a knowing wink. 

Within minutes the "parade" had grown into a "public meeting" complete 
with a make shirt public address system and a rapidly multiplying group of 
would be speakers. 

Mr. Mahbub-ur-Rahman was pushed forward to make the address of 
welcome to the army. He introduced himself as "N.F. College professor of 
English and Arabic, who had also tried for History and is a life time member 
of the great Muslim League Party." 

Introduction over, Mahbub-ur-Rahman gave forth with gusto. "Punjabis 
and Bengalis," The said, "had united for Pakistan and we had our own 
traditions and culture. But we were terrorised by the Hindus and the Awami 
Leaguers and led astray. Now we thank God that the Punjabi soldiers have 
saved us. They are the best soldiers in the world and heroes of humanity. We 
love and respect them from the bottom of our hearts." And so on, 
interminably, in the same vein. 

After .the "meeting" I asked the Major what he thought about the speech. 
"Serves the purpose," He said, "but I don't trust that bastard. I'll put him on 
my list." 

The Agony of East Bengal is not over. Perhaps the worst is yet to come. 
The army is determined to go on until the "clean-up" is complete. So far the 
job is only half done. Two divisions of Pakistan Army, the 9th and the 16th, 
were flown out from West Pakistan to "sort out" the Bengali rebels and the 
Hindus. This was a considerable logistical feat for a country of Pakistan's 



resources. More then 25,000 men were moved from the west to the cast. Oil 
March 28 the two divisons were given 48 hours notice to move. They were 
brought by train to Karachi from Kharian and Multan. Carrying only lrght 
bed rolls and battle packs (their equipment was to follow by sea) the troops 
were flown out to Dacca by PIA, the national airline. It, fleet of seven 
Boeings was taken off international and domestic routes and flew the long 
haul via Ceylon continuously for 14 days. A few Air Force transport aircraft 
helped. 

The troops went into action immediately with equipment borrowed from 
the 14th Division which till then constituted the Eastern Command. The 9th 
Division, operating from Comilla, was ordered to seal the border in the east 
against the movement of rebels and their sapplies. The 6th Division, with 
headquarters at Jessore, had a similar task in the Western sector of the 
province. They completed there assignments by the third week of May. With 
the rebels those who have not been able to escape to India boxed In a ring of 
steel and Fire, the two army devisions are beginning to converge in a 
relentless comb-out operation. This will undoubtedly mean that the terror 
experienced in the border areas will now spread to the middle. It could also 
be more painful. The human targets will have nowhere to run to. 

On April 20 Lt. Col. Baig, the flower-loving G-I of the 9th Division, 
thought that the comp-out would take two months, to the middle in June. But 
this planning seems to have misfired. The rebel forces, using guerrilla tactics 
have not been subdued as easily as the army expected. Isolated and 
apparently unco-ordinated, the rebels have nontheless bogged down the ask 
Pakistan Army in many places by the systematic destruction of roads and 
railways, without which the army cannot move. The 9th Division for one was 
hopelessly behind schedule. Now the monsoon threatens to shut down the 
military operation with three months of cloudbursts. 

For the rainy season, the Pakistan Government obtained form China in 
the second week of May nine shallow draught river gunboats. More are to 
come. These 80 ton gunboats with massive firepower will take over some of 
the responsibilities hitherto allotted to the air force and artillery, which will 
not be as effective when it rains. They will be supported by several hundred 
country craft which have been requisitioned and converted for military use 
by the addition of outboard motors. The army intends to take to the water in 
pursuit of the rebels. 



Colonisation of East Bengal 

There is also the clear prospect of famine because of the breakdown of 
the distribution system. Seventeen of the 23 districts of East Pakistan are 
normally short of food and have to be supplied by massive imports of rice 
and wheat.' This will not be; possible this year because of the civil war. Six 
major brideges and thousands of smaller ones have been destroyed, making 
the roads impassible in many places. The railway system has been similarly 
disrupted, though the government claims it is "almost normal." 

The road and rail tracks between the port of Chittagong and the north 
have been completely disrupted by the rebels who held Feni, a key road and 
rail junction, until May 7. Food stocks cannot move because of this 
devastation. In normal times only 15 per cent of food movement from 
Chittagong to up country areas were made by boat. The remaining 85 per 
cent was mused by road and rail. Even a 100 percent increase in the 
effectiveness of riser movement will leave 70 per cent of the food stocks in 
the warehouses of Chittagong. 

Two other factors must be added. One is large scale hoarding of grain by 
people who have begun to anticipate the famine. This makes a tight position 
infinitely more difficult. This other is the government of Pakistan's refusal to 
acknowledge the danger of famine publicly. Lt. Tikka Khan, the military 
governor of East Bengal, acknowledged in a radio broadcast on April 18 that 
he was gravely concerned about food supplies. Since then the entire 
government machinery has been used to suppress the fact of the food 
shortage. The reason is that a famine, like the cyclone before it, could result 
in a massive outpouring of foreign aid and with it the prospect of external 
inspection of distribution methods. That would make it impossible to conceal 
from the world the scale of the programe. So the hungry will be left to die 
until the clean up is complete. 

Discussing the problem in his plush air-conditioned office in Karachi 
recently the chairman of the Agricultural Development Bank, Mr. Qami, said 
bluntly : "The famine is the result of their acts of sabotage. So let them die. 
Perhaps then the Bengali will come to their senses." 

The Military Government's East Bengal policy is so apparently 
contradictory and self defeating that it would seem to justify the assumption 
that the men who rate Pakistan cannot make up their minds. Having 
committed the initial error by resorting to force, the Government, on this 
view, is stubbornly and stupidly pudding through. 



There is, superficially, logic in this reasoning. 

On the one hand, it is true that there is no let up in the reign of terror. The 
policy of subjugation is certainly being pursued with vigour in East Bengal. 
This is making thousands of new enemies for the Government every day and 
making only more definitive the separation of the two wings of Pakistan. 

On the other hand, no Government could be unaware that this policy 
must fail. (There are just not enough West Pakistanis to hold down the much 
greater numbers in East Bengal indefinitely.) For hard administrative and 
economic reason, and because of the crucial consideration of external 
development assistance, especially from America, it will be necessary to 
achieve a political settlement as quickly as possible. President Yahya Khan's 
Press conference on May 25 suggests that he acknowledges the force of these 
factors : And he said he would announce his plan for representative 
government in the middle of June. 

All this would seem to indicate that Pakistan's military Government is 
moving paradoxically, in opposite directions, to compound the gravest crisis 
in the country's 24 years history. 

This is a widely held view. It sounds logical. But is it true ? 

My own view is that it is not. It has been my unhappy privilege to have 
had the opportunity to observe at first hand both what Pakistan's leaders say 
‘ in the West, and what they are doing in the East. 

I think that in reality there is no contradiction in the Government's East 
Bengal policy. East Bengal is being colonised. 

This is not an arbitrary opinion of mine The facts.speak for their selves. 

The first consideration of the army has been and still is the obli teration 
of every trace of separatism in East Bengal. This proposition, is upheld by the 
continuing slaughter and by everything else that the government has done in 
both last and West Pakistan since March. The decision was coldly taken by 
the military leaders, and they are going through with it-all too coldly. 

No meaningful or viable political solution is possible in East Bengal 
while the pogrom continues. 

The crucial question is: will killing stop? 

I was given the army's answer by Major General Shaukat Raza 
commanding officer of the 9th Division, during our first meeting;. Comilla 
on April 16. % 

"You must be absolutely sure," he said, "that we have not under taken 



sucfy a drastic and expensive operation-expensive both in men and money for 
nothing. We've undertaken a job. We are going to finish it, not had it over half 
done to the politicians so that they call mess it up again. The army can't keep 
coming back like this every three or four years. It has a more important task. 
I assure you that when we have got through with what we are doing there will 
never be need again for such an operation." 

Major General Shankar Raza one of three divisional commanders in the 
field. His in a key position. He is not given to talking through his hat. 

Significantly, General Shankar Raza's ideas were echoed by every 
military officer I talked to during my 10 days in East Bengal. And President 
Yahya Khan knows that the men who lead the troop on the ground are the de 
facto arbiters of Pakistan's destiny. 

The single mindedness of the army is underscored by the military 
operation itself. By any standard, it is a major venture. It is not something 
that can be switched on and off without the most grave consequences. 

Army committed to remain 

The army has already taken a terrible toll in dead and injured. It was 
privately said in Dacca that more officers have been killed then men and that 
the casualty list in East Bengal already exceeds the losses in the India- 
Pakistan war of September, 1965. The army will certainly not write off these 
"sacrifices" for illusory political considerations that have proved to be so 
worthless in the past. 

Military-and it is soldiers who will be taking the decision-to call a halt to 
the operation at this stage would be indefensible. It would only mean more 
trouble with the Bengali rebels. Implacable hatred has been displayed on 
both sides. 

There can be no truce or negotiated settlement; only total victory or total 
defeat. Time is on the side of the Pakistan Army, not of the isolated, 
uncoordinated and in equipped rebel groups. Other circumstances, such as an 
expanded conflict which takes in other powers, could of course alter the 
picture. But as it stands today the Pakistan Army has no reason to doubt that 
it will eventually achieve its objective. That is why the casualties are solidly 
accepted. 

The enormous financial outlay already, made on the East Bengal 
operation and its continuing heavy cost also testify to the government's 
determination. The reckless manner in which funds have been poured out 
makes clear that the military hierarchy, having taken a calculated decision to 
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use force, has accepted the financial outlay as a necessary investment. It was 
not for nothing that 25,000 soldiers were air-lifted to East Bengal a daring 
and expensive exercise. These two divisions the 9th and the 16th, 
constituted the military reserve in West Pakistan. They have now been 
repaced there by expensive new recruitment. 

The Chinese have helped with equipment, which is pouring down the 
Karakorum highway. There is some evidence that the flood is slowing down 
perhaps the Chinese are having second thought about their commitments to 
the military rulers of Pakistan. But the Pakistan government has not 
hesitated to pay cash from the bottom of the foreign exchange barrel for more 
than $l-milion-worth of ammunition to European arms suppliers. 

Conversations with senior military officers in Dacca, Rawalpindi and 
Karachi confirm that they see the solution to this problem in the speedy 
completion of the East Bengal operation, not in terms of a pull out. The 
money required for that purpose now takes precedence over all other 
government expenditure. Developments has virtua'ly come to a halt. 

In one sentence, the government is too far committed militarily to 
abandon the East Bengal operation, which it would have to do if it sincerely 
wanted a political solution. President Yahya Khan is riding on the back of a 
tiger. But he took a calculated decision to climb up there. 

So the army is not going to pull out. The Government's policy for East 
Bengal was spelled out to me in the Eastern Command headquarters at 
Dacca. It has three elements 

(1) The Bengalis have proved themselves "unreliable" and must be ruled 
by West Pakistanis ; 

(2) The Bengalis will have to be re-educated along proper Islamic lines. 
The "Islamisation of the masses"-this is the official jargon-is intended to 
eliminate secessionist tendencies and provide a strong religious bond with 
West Pakistan 

(3) When the Hindus have bent eliminated by death and flight, their 
property will be used as a golden carrot to win over the under privileged 
Muslim middleclass. This will provide the base for erecting administrative 
and political structures in the future. 

This policy is being pursued’ with the utmost blatancy. 

Because of the mutiny, it has been officially decreed that there will not 
for the present be any further recruitment of Bengalis in the defense forces. 
Senior Air Force and Navy officers, who were not in anyway involved have 



been moved "as a precaution" to non sensitive positions. Bengali fighter 
pilots, among them some of the aces of the Air Force, had the humiliation of 
being grounded and moved to non-flying duties. Even PIA air crews 
operating between the two wings of the country have been strained clean r6 
Bengalis. 

The East Pakistan Rifles, once almost exclusively a Bengali paramilitary 
force, has ceased to exist since the mutiny. A new force the Civil Defence 
Force, has been raised by recruiting Biharis and volunteers from West 
Pakistan. Biharis, instead of Bengalis are also being used as the basic 
material for the police. They are supervised by officers sent out from West 
Pakistan and by secondment from the army. The new Superintendent of 
Police at Chandpur at the end of April was a Military Police major. 

Hundreds of West Pakistani government civil servants, doctors, and 
technicians for the radio, TV, telegraph and telephone services have already 
been sent out to East Pakistan. More are being encouraged to go with the 
promise of one and two step promotions. But the transfer, when made, is 
obligatory. President Yahya, recently issued an order making it possible to 
transfer civil servants to any part of Pakistan against their will. 

The universities ‘sorted out' 

1 was told that all the Commissioners of East Bengal and the district 
Deputy Commissioner will in future be either Biharis or civil officers from 
West Pakistan. The Deputy commissioners of districts were said to be too 
closely involved with the Awami League secessionist movement. In some 
cases, such as that of the Deputy Commissioner of Comilla, they were caught 
and shot. That particular officer had incurred the wrath of army on March 20 
when he refused to requisition petrol and food supplies "without a letter from 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman." 

The Government has, also come down hard on the universities and 
colleges of East Bengal. They were considered the hot beds of conspiracy 
and they are being "sorted out." Many professors have fled. Some have been 
shot. They will be replaced by fresh recruitment from West Pakistan. 

Bengali officers are also being weeded out of sensitive positions in the 
Civil and Foreign Services. All are currently being subjected to the most 
exhaustive screening. 

This colonisation process quite obviously does not work even half as 
efficiently as the administration wishes. 1 was given vivid evidence of this by 
Major Agha, martial law administrator of Comilla. He had been having a 



problem getting the local Bengali executive engineers to go out and repair the 
bridges and roads that had bum destroyed or damaged by the rebels. This task 
kept getting snarled in red tape, and the bridges remained unrepaired. Agha, 
of course, know the reason. "You can't expect them to work," he tolcf me, 
"when you have been killing them and destroying their country. That at least 
is their point of view, and we are paying for it." 

Captain Durrani of the Baruch Regiment, who was in charge of the 
company guarding the Comilla airport, had his own methods of dealing with 
the problem. "I have told them," he said with reference to the Bengalis 
maintaining the control tower, "that I will shoot anyone who even looks like 
he is doing something suspicious." Durrani had made good his word. A 
Bengali who had approached the airport a few nights earlier was shot. "Could 
have been a rebel," I was told. Durrani had another claim to fame. He had 
personally accounted for "more than 60 men" while clearing the villages 
surrounding the airport. 

The harsh reality of colonisation in the past is being concealed by 
shameless window dressing. For several weeks President Yahya Khan and 
Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan have been trying to get political support in East Pakistan 
for what they are doing. The results have not exactly been satisfying. The 
support forthcoming so far has been from people like Moulvi Farid Ahmed, 
a Bengali lawyer in Dacca, Fazlul Quadeer Chaudhury and Professor 
Ghulam Azam of the Jamat Islami, all of whom were soundly beaten in the 
General Elections last December. 

The only prominent personality to emerge for this purpose has been Mr. 
Nural Amin, an old Muslim Leaguer and former Chief Minister of the 
Province who was one of only two non-Awami Leaguers to be elected to the 
National Assembly. He is now in his seventies. But even Nurul Amin has 
been careful not to be too effusive. His two public statements to date have 
been concerned only with the "Indian interference." 

Bengalis look with scorn on the few who "collaborate." Farid Ahmed and 
Fazlul Quadeer Chaudhury are painfully aware of this. Farid Ahmad makes 
a point of keeping his windows shuttered and only those who have been 
scrutinised aid recognised through a peephole in the front door are allowed 
into the house. 

By singulrly blunt methods the Government has been able to get a grid, 
ging acquiescence from 31 Awami Leaguers who had been elected to the 
national and provincial assemblies. They are being kept on ice in Dacca, 
secluded from all put their immediate families, for the big" occasion when 



“representative government” is to be installed. But clearly they now 
represent no one but themselves. 

Abdul Bari the tailor who was lucky to survive, is 24 years old. That is 
the same age as Pakistan. The army can of course hold the country together 
by force. But the meaning of what it has done in East Bengal is that the dream 
of the men who hoped in 1947 that they were founding a Muslim nation in 
two equal parts has now faded. There is now little chance for a long time to 
come that Punjabis in the West and Bengalis in the Past will feel themselves 
equal fellowcitizens of one nation. For the Bengalis, the future is now bleak 
: the unhappy submission of a colony to its conquerors. 
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WAR SPIRIT CROWS ON TRIGGER-HAPPY PAKISTAN BORDER 
By Clare Hollingworth in Benapole, East Pakistan 

Pakistani and Indian soldiers now confront one another dangerously 
across from five to 50 yards of no man's land at every main road crossing 
along the 1,500 mile frontier between East Pakistan and India. 

The daily sporadic firing of small arms two inch mortars, with the 
occasional round of artillery, has caused a marked escalation in tension on the 
borders during the past few weeks. The West Pakistan soldiers are 
obviously enjoying the near-war situation. 

They are digging themselves bunkers, defensive position and generally 
preparing to hold a far larger section of the border then they could defend for 
five minutes against a small but deter mined assault force. 

Frequent alerts-some real but others false-when everyone is forced into 
waterlogged dugouts, add flavour to this dangerous war game which an 
unexpected incident could so easily turn into the real thing. 

For fingers are increasingly trigger-happy and the hatred for "the enemy" 
is fed each day by the press and radio of both sides. 

At many points on the Pakistani side the Army has already fought, hard, 
to take over defended permanent frontier posts which were occupied by the 
East Pakistan Rifles when they defected to Bangladesh as tile West Pakistrn 
Army took over on March 25. 

This former frontier force then turned their guns and their permanant 
constructed positions round to light their former comrades in arms. 

Tension kept up 

They are still operating on the Indian side of the frontier, where they can 
be seen through field glasses occupying forward positions. From time to time 
they open fire to keep there spirits up and maintain the tension thus ensuring 
that the Pakistani Army cannot withdraw troops from the border. 

Members of the Last Pakistan Rifles and the East Bengal Regt, too, are 
training the Bangladesh guerrilla; in camps just inside India. 

Six weeks ago, just few hundred yards further down this threelane main 
truck road inside India I witnessed six or seven mortar bombs land from the 



Pakistan side and noted the Indian army had consrtucted will camouflage, 
bunkers and defensive positions. 

Bangladesh guerrillas cross the frontier every night to lay mines, leave 
time bombs in deserted villages which the army patrols, and throw hand 
grenades into outposts. The guerrillas are becoming an increasing menance 
to communication in the border areas, where almost all telephone wires and 
electric cables have now been cut. 

Brisk smuggling 

Naturally each side knows what the other is doing, as scores of agents 
cross eachday and there is still a brisk smuggling business. 

While the Indian side is packed with refugees and it is not easy for the 
Army to move around the Pakistani forces operate in a completely descried 
countryside, passing through villages, even towns, in which one or two old 
cripples or a blind man have been left behind 

It is hardly surprising refugees are not returning in any appreciable 
numbers to the reception centres the Pakistan authorities have prepared for 
them. A few families -five or six- cross by "unauthorised routes" here each 
night and they are generally picked up by the Army. 

They are taken to transit camps where they are fed, given it cholera shots 
and questioned to substantiate their claim to be "from Pakistan". 

The civil authorities, and indeed senior officers on both sides, are 
genuinely anxious to defuse border. 

The presence of a United Nations peace keeping force would be the best 
solution, in view of the everrising tempers and bellicose attitudes of 
battalion and company commanders. 

INDIAN STATE SWAMPED BY REFUGEES 
By Peter Gill in Tripura 

As fresh waves of East Pakistani refugees break on the tiny Indian state 
of Tripura, anxious officials are fighting a “do or die" battle to preserve their 
desperately tenuous supply routes with the outside world. 

Bengali peasants, most of them Moslems and some with hideous shell 
and mortar bomb, wounds, are now fecal into Tripura at a rate of at least 
10,000 a day. 

With a resident population of 1,600,000 to feed through the lean 
monsoon period, the Tripura authorities now have all additional, and 
entirely unproductive, In refugees. 



During visit, to boider areas along Tripura’s 560-mile frontier with East 
Pakistan over in past few days, I have seen Indian villages swollen in a 
matter of hours by hordes of tearful, uprooted Pakistani peasants. * 

Killing crossfire 

They have been caught in a murderous crossfire between the Pakistan 
Army and the Mukti Foaj guerrillas fighting for an independent East Bengal. 
One young farmer who crossed near the Indian border post at Debipur 
showed the fragments of four mortar bombs which he had collected that day 
From his village. 

A girl of 12 was pushed towards our Jeep as we drove through another 
harder village. Shivring with shock, she held out a limp and roughly 
bandaged hand that had been hit by a shell splinter earlier in the day. Blood 
was still oozing from the wound. 

These developments have made Government officials in Tripura openly 
sceptical of the chances of a return to normality in East Pakistan. 

Now the Pakistan Army is involved in a full-scale war against its 
guerrilla enemies. And massive reprisals against villages suspected of 
harbouring guerrillas are driving out both Hindus and Moslems. 

Refugee accounts of the scale of the fighting in East Pakistan are amply 
corroborated by senior officers in the Indian Border Security Force. Long 
range artillary, using “Air burst” shells as anti-personnel weapons, mortar 
bombs and machine guns have all been deployed by the Pakistan Army 
against villages. 

Once On Indian soil the refugees admit their involvement will, the 
guerrillas, 'Were all Mukti Fouj now,' said one villager in a refugee camp at 
Bazalghat, near Agartala. 

The supply situation here will soon become critical with everything 
having to come over 1,000 miles front Calcutta round the entire East Pakistan 
border. 

Privately, Tripura officials are critical of what they regard as the 
uncaring attitude of the Indian Central Government towards the State. Direct 
mercy fights from the Australian. Air Force with food and shelter, they 
complain, have been inexplicably rerouted to Calcutta. 

8m Homeless : E. Pakistan problem 

Our Stuff Correspondent in Dacca cables : 'There are even more 
"refugees" inside East Pakistan than in India. Indeed large groups of people, 



Moslem as well as Hindu, are wandering round the country, always 
frightened sometimes completely lost, but ready to bed down in an 
unoccupied village. 

Major-General Farman Ali, in charge of civil affairs in East Pakistan, 
admitted that these seven or eight million displaced people were extremely 
difficult to handle. 

Many smaller groups are attempting to take over strops, petrol pumps, 
market stalls, and other shacks on the main roads all this is creating even 
bigger problems. 
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A REGIME OE THUGS AND BIGOTS 
An account by Murray Sayle 

The Pakistan military regime last week repeated its claim that East 
Pakistan is rapidly returning to "normalcy" after its prolonged military 
operation against rebels and miscreants" and that the way was open for 
refugees to return from India and resume their normal lives. 

I spent last week touring one of the areas from which many thousands of 
refugees fled and tound that this is untrue : that in fact a repulsive political 
system is rapidly taking shape which may well make it impossible for them 
to return. 

If the refugees do ever go home it will be to places like Lota Paharpur 
village, a collection of mud-brick houses with palm -thatched roofs six miles 
north of Khulna, East Pakistan's biggest river port. Lotapharpur stands a 
little way off the main road between Khulna and lessor which 1 found busy 
with military traffic, big shiny American trucks full of soldiers from West 
Pakistan, armed incongruously with Chinese automatic rifles, and an 
occasional civilian carrying a 303 LeeEnfield rifle. 

I drove along a side road perched high on an embankment, across a 
landscape looking like a green and silver chessboard, lush standing crops 
alternating with ponds and flooded fields. 

Here and there a few farmers were ploughing the wide wet prairie with 
cows and water buffaloes; but there seemed very few people at work for such 
a crowded country. 

Then I stumbled on Lotapaharpur. It was just off the road up a muddy 
track which twisted through the palm trees. The village is like any other in 
Pakistan. A score or So of houses stand in a neat circle on an earthen platform 
a few feet above the flood plain. Out there were no men in loincloth, no 
women in bright saris, on brown children and ginger dogs playing among the 
banana trees. 

I have seen many East Bengal villages which have been burnt, or which 
was seemingly seem to have strangely few people. This was the'first I saw 
which was seemingly undamaged and completely deserted. 


No clue 

With my interpreter 1 looked around. A coloured picture of the elephant 
headed God ganesh, the remover of obstacles, showed that this had been a' 
Hindu village. But why had the villagers gone ? There was no clue in the 
empty houses. Then, timidly, a woman in a tattered sari, with three young 
children al her heels, came forward. 

She was a Muslim and a refugee herself. Her husband had been killed and 
she had run away and found this empty village, as we had by accident. She 
had been living on some rice the Hindus left behind. But it was finished and 
she was at her wit's end to feed her children. She did not want to 90 to the 
authorites because she was afraid they would find out her husband was "Joy 
Bangla"-"Victory to Bengal" tha slogan of the banned and smashed Awami 
League. 

Then more people came up, Muslim farmers from a village a few 
hundred yards away named Aramghata. The story they told was like many I 
have heard in the past week. 

Two local men named Ali Hamed and Shankar both claimed possession 
of a corrugated iron shed. Some time in April flamed had returned to the 
village accompanying two truckloads of West Pakistan soldiers. An argument 
broke out between the soldiers and the villagers, there was shooting by the 
soldiers, and six villagers were killed. 

Two of the dead were members of the local council: Indu Babu, a farmer, 
and relative, Profulla babu, Headmaster of a local high school. Both are 
Hindu names. The other 150 Hindus in the village fled with a few belongings 
as soon as the soldiers went. 

I asked them why were telling me about this incident. They said I had not 
heard the end of the story. Some Muslims from their village had come up to 
see what was going on. The soldiers grabbed four of them and told them to 
recite something from the Holy Koran. 

They said the four Muslims were terrified but managed to begin 
"Bismillah Irrahman Ibrahim...” (the opening words of the Koran). They said 
the soldiers shouted: "These are not Muslims ! They have been taught to say 
this to trick us !" They then shot all four. 

The villagers told me they were angry about this, as they had never had 
any trouble with their Hindu neighbours. Hamed, they said, now had the iron 
shed. They said he carried a rifle and they thought he was a "razakar" 
(volunteer), a term we meet again. 



What had happened to the Hindus' land ? The villagers pointed to the 
surrounding emerald green fields. It was a standing crop of linseed, a 
valuable cash crop. In June some people from the Martial Law administration 
had conducted as auction of 2,000 acres in the absence of the owners. 

It was normally worth Rs. 300 an acre. It had been sold for Rs. 1 1/2 an 
acre. But the buyers had not got much of a bargain. They could not hire 
people to harvest most of it and the rest ryas now flooded and worthless. 

True Position 

Lotapaharpur summarized for me the true position about the 
refugees. No one here really expects them to return in any numbers, because 
there is an atmosphere of terror in East Pakistan, because the material 
difficulties in the way of their returning are almost insuperable, and their 
homes, farms, crops, small businesses, and other assets are being 
transferred under Paper then legal devices to people who have strong motives 
to make sure they never come back in fact to their political and religious 
enemies. But the military administration has indeed opened "reception 
centres" and "transit camps." 

I drove up to Benapol, close to the Indian border, to inspect these 
preparations. I was received by the officer in change of the whole khulna 
district Lt. Col. Shams-uz-Zarnan, in his headquarters near the frontier. Col. 
Shams said there were frequent mortar exchanges with the Indian troopts 
over the border-always, he said, begun by the Indians. 

"They certainly need us here to defends them," he said. "These Bengalis don't 
know how to fight. Now, I come from the North West Frontier, where fighting is 
in our Blood. I have been using a rifle since I was ten. We've got guts. 

Col. Shams directed the military operations of the past three months in this 
area, beginning with the "securing" of Khulna town during the period March 25- 
29. He told me that it was only in the past month that his troops had been able to 
get the upper hand all over the district from "miscreants and rebels" 

It appears that it was Shams who began the system of razakars by the 
distributing police rifles to civilians in Khulna-"good chaps, good Muslims 
and loyal Pakistanis" he explained. 

There are now, according to the military authorities, 5,000 razakars in 
East Pakistan, 300 of them m Khulna district. They are paid Ra 3 a day (25 
pence at the official rate) and receive seven days' training which appears to 
consist entirely of learning how to shoot a police LeeEnfield rifle. Their a 
work consists of “security checks”-guiding the West Pakistan troops to the 
homes of supporters of the Awami League. They are supposed to* be under 
the orders of local "peace committees" which are selected by the military 
authorities on a similar basis of "loyalty to Pakistan". These people are, in 



fact;- representatives of the political parties which were routed at the last 
elections, with all admixture of men with criminal records and bigoted 
Muslims who have been persuaded that strong arm methods are needed tp 
protect their religion-a mixture weirdly reminiscent of the Orange Lodges. 
"B Specials and political terrorists of Northern Ireland. 

But at least there are a lot of Protestants in Ulster. The election results in 
Khulna district show how minute the non-criminal political base of the peace 
committee and razakars really is the now banned Awami League won all 
eight seats in the district and scored 75% of the total votes cast. The three 
branches of the Muslim League got 3 to 4% between them sad the fanatical 
Jamate-Islami 6% . 

I asked Shams whether he expected refugees to come over the border at 
Benapol the man road from Calcutta to Dacca, opposite some of the biggest 
refugee camps in West Bengal-when his men had blocked the road with a 
truck and were covering it with machine-guns. 

He said they would have no trouble coming by “unauthorized routes” 
which included rowing down rivers and wading through rice fields 
“Miscreants, rebels and Indian infiltrators” could not, however, sneak across 
so easily because he was maintaining constant and vigilant patrols. “Let them 
come, we're ready fer them,” he said. 

My notes leave it unclear whether he meant the indian Army, or the 
refugees. 

I walked back with a captain assigned to me by Col. Shams from the 
border to the Benapol refugee reception centre, about a mile away. 

“We have a problem here,” said the captain, who wore a heavy 
upcurving moustache and parachutist's wings. “Look at them,” he said, 
indicating Bengali farmers in conical straw hats squatting to plant rice in the 
flooded green fields. “They all look the same to us. How can we tell the 
miscreants and rebels from the ordinary people?” 

Forlon Dogs 

The entire population of the Bonapol reception centre was five forlorn 
dogs. 

The captain said the centre was probably closed because of its proximity 
to the border and directed me to a camp further back at Satkhira. I drove to 
this camp and found that there were 13 refugees in residence, three of them 
Hindus. The number tallied with the arrivals and departures noted on the 
camp's admissions board. As I walked around I got a snappy military salute 
from two razakars, two young men armed with shotguns. I was told that they 
were there to guard the camp. (From whom? From miscreants, rebels, etc. > 
and to help with security checks. I was asking the people in charge of the camp 



(ordinary Bengali munipal workers whose sincerity 1 fully accept) whether the 
presence of unknown armed men asking about people's political views was, in 
the climate of East Pakistan, the way to make a returned refugee feel at case 
when the sudden arrival of another 100 refugees was announced. 

These people looked well fed and dressed and told me they had all come 
from the same place in India, Hasnabad, just over the border had all been 
there the same time, 22 days, and had all come back together. 

None of them could produce an Indian ration card because, they said, 
they had not been given any. I asked the people in charge of the camp, which 
has enough room in an old school house and adjoining buildings for 2,000 
people, whether refugees who had not actually been over the Indian border 
were eligible for help at the Satkhira Centre. I was told they were not. 

From Satkhira I proceeded to Khulna, administrative capital of the 
district. On the way I passed a bridge being hastily rebuilt. It had been blown 
up by saboteurs ten days ago- presumably by members of the Mukti.Fauj, the 
"Freedom army”, which no claims to be operating underground, Local 
people told me-1 thought with some glee-that the bridge had been defebded 
by 25 razakars who had fled at the first burst of gunfire. I was unable to 
confirm this, when I later met the razakar high command. 

A quarrel of the population of the whole district, which was more than 
three million it the last census, is missing, dead or gone to India The local 
civil authorities estimate that one half of the land in the district is not being 
cultivated. On orders of the Government in Dacca arrangements are being 
made to put abandoned land, shops and property in the hands of "caretakers" 
who are to be selected by the peace committees. 

The ordinary work of civil administration is close to a standstill. The 
Senior Magistrate, Rajendra Lai Sarkar (a Hindu) is missing, believed killed, 
while Khulna was being "secured . 

The senior muslim magistrate, Chaudri Senwar Ali, has been arrested by 
the army and his where abouts is at present unknown. 

The police chief, Superintedent Abdul Akio Khondaker, has been 
transferred and the District Commissioner, Nurul Islam Khan, has been 
informed that he will be transferred. 

Musical Chairs 

This is part of the game of administrative musical chairs going on in East 
Pakistan. Officials ot Bengali origin like all the above men are being moved 
about at dizzying speed. 

Of the 300 clerical workers employed by the local authority* 66 weir, 
Hindus. Only two are now left and the rest, if still alive, have been, 
automatically suspended. 



I have been repeatedly told that there exists a confidential directive that 
“members of the minority community”-official jargon for Hindus-are to 
receive a “stringent security check” before being given a Government job,' 
which would amount to a thinly veiled blacklist. 

This is officially denied. However, a young Hindu, Ambinda Sen, came 
first among 500 entrants in the competitive examinations for clerical jobs 
with the Khulna administration last February. He is still unemployed 
although the administration is desperately short-handed. 

The work of the Khulna civic authorities has been severely, hampered by 
army requisitions of their equipment. All the launches of the district 
administration used for food distribution, flood control work, and similar 
needs (half the district can only be reached by boat) have been takes over by 
the army and navy who have mounted. 50 calibre machine guns on them and 
are using them on river patrols for “miscreants.” The civil authorities are 
urgently trying to get them back, or get new boats as there are alarming 
reports that farmers, down river have not been able to repair many dykes 
round low-lying Islands. If salt water were to flood this land it would ruin it 
for many years to come. 

A tugboat belonging to the Pakistan River Services was sunk by shell from a 
Pakistan Navy gunboat in the centre of the town. He local natal chief. Commander 
A1 Haj Gul Zarin, told me that his men had -to sink the tug because miscreants 
had seized it and were attempting to rain a navel vessel. Local boatman said the 
normal cress were aboard the tug but failed to answer a challenge, never having 
heard one before, as they steamed noisily past the naval base. 

The work of the local peace committee and razakar high command could 
hardly be said to have achieved "normalcy" either. Two of its members, 
Ghulam Sirwar Mullah, vice-Chairman Of the district council, and Abdul 
Hamid, vice-chairman of the Khulna municipality, were killed by unknown 
masked assailants within the past month. And the oficial records indicate that 
21 members of local peace committees throughout the district have been killed 
in the same period, while 12 are in Khulna hospital at the moment suffering 
from ganshort wounds and four with wounds caused by knives or daggers. 

But a razakar field commander, Abdul Wahab Mahalder, age 31, whom I 
met leading his platoon to an operation, told me he believed that 200 
razakars and peace committee members had, been killed in Khulna district in 
recent weeks. Mahaldar said that his own group had a body Count of two 
“miscreants” killed. 

This may correspond to two allegations of murder which have been 
lodged with the Khulna city police against razakar. The police were informed 
that two school teachers were shot down without warning or provocation. 



The police cannot, however, investigate these cases as a military 
directive states that complaints against razakars are to be investigated the 
military authorities. Not can the Khulna civil police proceed with the 
investigation of charges brought against Moti Ullah, a non Bengeli member 
of the Central Peace Committee of Khulna, of possession of explosives on 
the day before the army began "securing" the town. 

A “Goonda” 

Moti Ullah has previously been charged with aggravate' assault and 
demanding money with menaces and was actually on bail on the explosives 
charge when appointed to the peace committee. There was an explosion at 
the back of his house where neighbours alleged he was storing dynamite for 
use in riots. The same man had been refused a gun licence on grounds of bad 
character, and a police report describes him as a “goonda” a professional 
criminal specializing in violence. 

I have been unable to arrive at even at estimate of flow many people have 
been killed in rioting and army security operations in Khulna and the 
surrounding district. One observer, a magistrate confined to his riverside 
home by the army imposed three-day curfew, counted 48 bodies floating 
down the river in one 10 minute period during the height of the operation. 
There are many areas in the town which have been burnt out in what is 
described by the authorities its "shun clearance"-and one road leading to the 
Khulna news print mill has been completely demolished on both sides for 
more than a mile. 

Col. Shams told me he had a hard fight will "rebels" but had not used 
heavy weapons. He told me that the large holes in reinforced concrete 
buildings has been caused by miscreants using petrol bombs. Army 
casualties during the operation in the town were reported to me (not by 
Col.Shams) as none killed and seven wounded. 

In the period around the army operation, Khulna hospital admitted 159 
cases of bullet wounds 25 gunshot wounds and 70 puncture wounds of the 
kind caused by knife dagger or bayonet. It is likely that some of the deaths 
were caused by fighting or massaere of non- Bengalis by Bengalis, as well as 
by non-Bengalis killing Bengalis, and by the army operation. But it scents 
clear the army had killing the fire-power. The truth may never be known as 
no official inquiries are under way about casualties or damage, in sharp 
contrast to the normal practice of the Pakistan police who have to submit a 
written report every time they fire round and may only do so with the 
permission of a magistrate. 

Even more obseure is what happened in the down-river port area of 
Mangle, which is reached by boat from Khulna. The whole waterfront and 



market area of this Small port has been burnt out, and shell holes call be seen 
in some waterfront buildings of brick and reinforced concrete. 

The local police chief, sub-inspector Hadi Khan, is a non-Bengali 
promoted in the past month from a job not requiring an examination test of 
literacy to one that does, although.there have been no examinations. He told 
me that the damage, proportionately the worst I have seen so far, was caused 
by an accidental fire iguited when a lamp overturned in the market place, “or 
something like that.” 

But commander Zarin of PNS Titumir said : “We had a sharp 
engagement with the miscreants of Mangla. The rescals opened upon us with 
a shore battery-a big home-made gun made out of some sort of iron pipe. But 
it blew up when they tried to fire it and burnt half the place down.” 

The Commander laughed heartily at this reminiscence. He could offer no 
explanation for the shell holes in waterside buildings. I could not pursue the 
matter in Mangla because on this occasion I had to put up with the unasked 
and unwanted presence of two soldiers wished on me for my “security” They 
clung to my heels like leeches and in their presence local people shrank away. 

It would be wearsome to catalogue any more of the weird explanations 
offered by the Pakistan military authorities of what has evidently gone on and 
is still going on. 

Welcome Doubtful 

one the refugees issue, it is clear that only a very brave or very foolish 
refugee would even try to return as things are, and that his welcome would 
be very doubtful if he did. Only a peaceful joint operation by India and 
Pakistan will get any substantial number of refugees home and this seems 
totally out of the question as thing stand. 

Even more alarming is the development, with the peace committees and 
razakars, of two parallel Government in East Pakistan ; one the normal civil 
administration, which is well-intentioned, reasonably efficient, but .now 
speedily approaching complete impotence ; the other a regime of paid 
informers, bigots and thugs answarable to no one and apparently above 
whatever law is left in East Pakistan. 

The pacification methods used on the North West Frontier by the British 
of long ago, burning villages and gunnig down their inhabitants, are bad 
enough when imported into a heavily populated and peaceful place like East 
Pakistan. The introduction of the political methods of Hitler and Mussolini 
even less defensible. 
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SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, LONDON , JULY 25,1971 
STILL NO END TO BENGAL FLIGHT 

By Peter Gill who has spend the last two months reporting on the crisis 
in East Bengal. 

After two month with the Bengalis, you become pretty good at sorting 
out the refugees from the rest, without so much as winding down the car 
window to the warm monsoon rain, you can tell who's who and quite a bit 
besides. 

Sheer numbers are a guide, of course, as a Time magazine correspondent 
and I drove the 12 miles from Banguon near Calcutta, over the East Bengal 
boader to bogra last Wednesday, an endless sodden column tramped silently 
past the steamy windows. They will still be marching during the British 
Sunday breakfast the British Sunday lunch and the Sunday evening snack in 
front of the television feature film. 

Hindus and Moslems mingled, their only sin being that they were 
Bengali Hindus and Bengali Moslems. 

Moslem men wear lungi, a strip of cloth drat is wound round the waist 
and falls free to the calf. Hindus ate more likely to wear the dhoti 
complicated Gandhian garment that also falls loose and free to the ground 
There were both Hindu and Moslem men off the tramp for survival that day. 

Widows in the column could also be distinguished. Instead of the 
coloured saris worn by pretty girls and married women, they dress in plain 
white ones manufactured of the cheapest fabric in the markets of fast Bengal. 
Many are old find frail and lame, but they too have to be led through the mud 
and the rain from East Bengal to the camps in India, 

Refugees carry everything and nothing, all tied up in dirty sacking and 
old saris. One old man in Bogra sat listless on his hunches dabbling his 
fingers In a stone jar of little fish brought from over the border. A 
nutritionist from abroad and there is me one or two doing the round-could 
have told him that those fish were the last protein he would be getting. 

Our route through the refugees led to a corner of East Bengal that had 
once been Pakistan and is now independent Bangladesh. 




Two men from the Bengladesh mission in Calcutta were with us. One had 
a little tape recorder with which he was going to record the sentiment of the 
liberated peasantry and the other quoted several appropriate lines of Sir. 
Walter Raleigh on patriotism. 

The local guerrilla commander came to elect us, "You've already seen 
how high the morale is of the people here" he said. 

To be honest, I hadn’t. They were not on the march to the refugee camps 
of India, and that was something But their enthusiasm for the Bangladesh 
cause appeared about as limited, as their enthusiasm for united Pakistan. If 
the guerrillas would go away, and if the Pakistan Army would keep its 
distance, they could then carry on growing their crops and selling them in 
peace. 

it was, in fact, market day in the village of Bangdah. The guerrilla 
commander's map of the area said: "Bangladesh markets on Wednesday and 
Saturday." The man with the tape recorder fixed up his microphone and then 
men from the local guerrilla force soldiers proper and student volunteers 
waited for the cheers to begin. 

“Sheikh Mujibur Rahman,” yelled the man with the mike. 

“Zindabad” (live for ever, came the respons in unison. 

For the refugees filing slowly past us and those they will join in India the 
grandiloquence of Governments has done little in two months. India has 
tried, but her accomplishments are small, pakistan has enticed, but has 
offered nothing; the West has condemned and deplored, but has largely stood 
aloof.. 

Even the well intentioned relief efforts of the West have become bogged 
down in the monsoon mud. The sterling from London, the dollars from 
Washington and the tonnages from Geneva look fine on paper. It is simply 
that there is not a Bengali refugee in India who is better fed more 
adequately sheltered or healthier than he was two months go. 
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THE ECONOMIST, LONDON, JULY 31,1971 
TIME IS RUNNING OUT IN BENGAL 

A first small step to getting Bengal refugees back home has been 
achieved in Pakistan's acceptance of United Nations observers in East 
Pakistan. India rejected this week the suggestion that there should be 
observers on its side of the border too. But the main obstacle to the refugees' 
return remains the situation deep inside East Pakistan. 

This is not helped by the fact that the Pakistani army has had nothing but 
praise from President Yahya, when it is obvious to anyone who travels 
around East Pakistan that it has used excessive force. The damage done 
throughout the province has been colossal, and there was a methodical ness 
about it that belies the official story that the soldiers only fired when fired 
upon. Worst hit are the bazaar areas, where they could wreak the maximum 
damage with the maximum of firepower. 

The province's main roads are lined with burnt out buts, and most areas 
around crossroads and bridges have been more or less cleared of buman 
habitation. The army's claim that only eight soldiers, none of officers, have 
been punished for excesses is hardly reassuring. There are 'reports that at 
least one brigadier has been relieve of his command. It might impress foreign 
aid donors and the refugees if the authorities made this sort of disciplinary 
action police. But West Pakistanis are terribly touchy about any criticism of 
the army, which has played a central part in their lives since the creation of 
Pakistan, 

Most of the refugees are Hindus-nearly 6 million out of a total of nearly 
7 million. The reassurance which the president has offered the Hindus have 
been offset by his insistence that new constitution will be more Islamic than 
ever; and it still unclear how for the army has stopped the Hindu-bashing in 
which it clearly indulged earlier. On June 21st two days after one the 
president's speeches of reassurance, Dacca's most famous Hindu temple was 
pulled down. And since then the villages that have been sacked for 
"harbouring miscreants" have been mainly Hindu ones. 

Hindu refugees are still pouring out of East Pakistan. Those interviewed 
on the border all say they are leaving because it is being make clear to them 




that they will have no place in the future Pakistan. Apart from the arm, the 
people they complain of are the Bengali members of the right-wing religous 
parties Jamaat Islami and the Moslem League, which were crushed in last 
December 'elections' and the Biharis who came as Moslem refugees from 
India. 

It is these two groups that the new "peace committees have been formed. 
Until now these committees have been busy providing the army with 
information about Awami League members and Hindus. But now that so 
many people have fled then play an important in the forming of allotment 
committees that appoint "caretakers" for abandoned property. Officially, half 
of the income from this property should go into a relief fund and the 
property should be handed back intact to any refugees who return. Since so 
few have returned it is impossible to establish whether this will happen in 
practice. Returning refugees will probably have difficulty in recovering their 
property from the hands of Biharis and Moslem fanatics who are now high 
in the favour of the military authorities. 

m 

Under the peace committees come the the razakars, Home Gurrd 
volunteers who are paid a small wage are armed to help the police in 
preventing sabotage by the Mukti Fauj. Many of them are simply local thugs. 
There are cases of criminal charges dropped if the accused men join the 
razakars, and one case of a man who, although legally disqualified for life 
from ever carrying a weapon, is low using a Lee Enfield. 

It is the peace committees and razakars, a mixture of opportunist 
collaborators, bigots and toughs, whom the Mukti Fauj guerrillas have 
chosen as their prime target. They have killed a fair number of them. The 
military authorities in Dacca are conscious of the need to attract more 
respectable civilian support. Indeed General Farman Ali, who is in charge of 
civil affairs in East Pakistan has publicly admitted that there are some bad 
characters on the peace committees. 

But time is not on the military government's side. The Mukti Fauj has 
shown that it can operate even in Dacca and its actions are alredy a 
powerfudeterrent to those Bengalis who might be willing to play along with 
the authorities. And so long as the Mukti Fauj continues to operate however 
sporal dically the government will find it difficult to treat any Bengali in any 
position of authority. Apart faom the 60,000 troops and 5,000 West Pakistani 
police it has brought in, the government seems to have tried to keep its 
"colonial profily" as low as possible. But West Pakistani civil servants have 
been brought in to head homes department and information ministry and as 



district commissioners for Dacca and Chittagong : there has been a purge of 
Pakistan International Airlines where some 850 flight and ground staff have 
been dismissed since March. Security is essential in PIA because it i& the 
only link between the country's two wings. 

Nor is time on the president's side if the Mukti Fauj continue to make the 
economy another of there price targets Quite apart from their sabotaging of 
Bridges and communications, which is largely aimed at hamstringing army 
movements they have started a concerted campaign against East Pakistan 
main crops; jute and tea. Very little-which is Pakistan's main forign exchange 
earner is reaching the mills, because growers and dealers have received 
anonymous letters from the Mukti Fauj telling them not to move it. Many of 
the letters bear smudged postmarks indicating that postal workers are 
helping the guerrillas in their own. And little of the jute that gets to the mills 
is being bated because of labour troubles between Bengalis and Biharis. Tea 
which is grown near Sylhet in the north-east, has been badly hit. Some estate 
have been shelled from across the Indian border and the Mukti Fauj has 
blown up eight processing factories. 

But so far there seems to be little pressure on President Yahya from West 
Pakistan. News about East Pakistan is heavily censored, and the only West 
Pakistanis learn about army casualties is from Indian broadcast. And 
although the economic squeeze is already on, the business lobby is too timid 
to make representations to the President. Only Mr. Bhutto makes occasional 
complaints about continued martial law, and that simply because be wants to 
use his electoral majority in West Pakistan. 
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77/E SUNDAY TELEGRAPH , AUGUST 1,1971 
YAHYA To VISIT DACCA 
BY Cfore Hollingworth in Dacca 

President Yahya is expected to visit East, Pakistan today or next. 
Tuesday. He will arrive in at the height of a psychological war fare campaign 
by Bangladesh guerrillas. 

This is designed not against the West Pakistanis or the Army but rather 
to frighten the Bengali population from the areas of future actions. 

The guerrillas claim they will soon take "dramatic action." The Bengalis 
have been warned not go near the airport. 

6 Die in clash 

There was a clash on Friday night at Farmgate, an industrial suburb 
between the city and the airport, between the guerrillas and the army. 

The exchange of automatic fire and loud explosions could be heard 
throughout the city and six guerrillas are reported killed. 

Far more serious was the destruction by the Army of three Christian 
villages of Loodaria, Nalchate and Daripara near Dacca, situated on the 
branch railway line which runs from Tongi to Arikhola on a high embankment. 

Train Derailed 

This is the first time the defence forces have burning and flattening of 
houses of purely Christian communities. The guerrillas had derailed train 
some miles away along the line-I saw the results of this action. 

At the moment these villages are completely surrounded by water and 
many of the men who live there work in offices and hotels in Dacca. They 
say that between 3,000 and 4,000 Christians have been rendered homeless 
and a few hundred were taken away by Army for questioning. 

Although these events took place on Wednesday I have been unable to 
obtain any comment from the Military spokesman, who has not been 
available since then. The Catholic clergy in the area are deeply concerned by 
this first attack on members of their community. 
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THE TELEGRAPH, AUGUST 31,1971 
EAST PAKISTAN FAMINE INEVITABLE THIS WINTER 
By Clare Hollingworth in Dacca 

With an acute shortage of foodstuffs already in parts of East Pakistan, a 
winter famine in isolated areas is inevitable. 

This is the view of American and other foreign experts who have been 
attempting for six months in the province, to assess the food and transport 
situation in the province. 

Whether or not the shortage becomes a famine now depends on the 
efficiency of the distribution system. 

Many foreigners are deeply disturbed by the refusal of Lt. Gen. Tikka 
Khan, military governor of East Pakistan to allow food to be distributed by 
foreign voluntary organisations working under the United Nations. 

He insists that this powerful political weapon remains firmly in the hands 
of the Pakistan administration which will naturally operate under 

Armed Volunteers 

This means in practice that food will be handed out by peace committees 
and the armed volunteers they employ. 

A handful of then ten who form the peace committees are sincere 
members of the Moslem League thrust into the political wilderness by the 
popularity of the now-outlawed Awami League. 

But the majority are opportunists, glad of a chance to gain local power by 
co-operation with the West Pakistan Army. 

It is the local peace committees who technically employ the armed 
volunteer home guards, the Razakars, who, in many areas, have acquired 
reputations for thuggery and violence. 

There are genuine fears that those who make a show of collaborating 
with the Army will receive more rice and wheat than those known to support 
an independent East Pakistan. 

Baghat El Tawil, United Nations man on the spot has done something to 
overcome this and there will soon be about 73 officials working to see that 
food reaches the right mouths. 




* But they are hardly sufficient to cover the 65 to 70 million people 
believed to be living in lust Pakistan. 

Jeeps taken over 

In some areas the Army is still using the UNICEF jeeps they "took over" 
when they moved in to "restore order" on March 25, although a handful have 
been returned to their rightful users. 

There are already considerable stocks of rice and other food in 
Chittagong and Khulna ports while America and on a more minor seal 
China, are rushing food to East Pakistan. 

Unhappily since boats were bought and hired to move grain along rivers 
to inland ports, there has been a serious deterioration in the internal security 
situation. 

The Mukti Fouj Guerrillas have laid so many mines on roads and 
harassed small boats so much that night travel is no longer possible and even 
movement by day can be dangerous. 

The recent severe floods have added to the dangers of famine. The rice 
crop from 2,600,000 acres has been lost. 
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NEW STATESMEN, SEPTEMBER 10,1971 
BANGLADESH MUST BE FREED 

By Peter Shore Who has just returned from a visit to India which 
included a tour of Bangladesh refugee comps. 

At the heart of the great crisis in Bengal is the break up of the state of 
Pakistan. What Jinnah created with his fanatical resssolve in 1947 has now 
been irrevocably destroyed by the stupidity of Yahya Khan and the ferocity 
of his generals. 

Of course, at no stage in the 24 years of its existence as a single state 
could it have been easy to hold together and weld into one political 
community, the 50 million people of West Pakistan and the 75 million 
people in far away East Bengal. But whatever the chances were, the 
successors of Jinnah have thrown them away. 

Ironically, last year’s election, with its overwhelming victory for the 
Bengal based Awami League and the subsequent negotiation for far-reaching 
autonomy between Sheikh Mujib and the Pakistan President, offered the last 
chance for a single Pakistan. It was destroyed not by the declaration of 
independence by the Sheikh, but by the Presidents prior command to his 
troops to destroy the Awami League and to teach the Bengalis a lesson they 
would never forget. 

Try as he may to disguise it, the situation is no longer in the President's 
hands. The fury of Tikka Khan's soldiers has teleased forces that will sooner 
or later destroy not only them but Pakistan. The key question for the world 
now is, not whether Pakistan can continue but how, whithout provoking 
conflict with other powers and without inflicting insupportable further 
misery on Bengal itself; its rule in Bengal can be brought to an end. There is 
indeed great danger. Vicious repression of the inconvenient results of a 
democratic election are not unknown in human affairs, If the March 
repression had been limited to the elected representatives and key supporters 
of the Awami League, world opinion might have been brought reluctanily to 
accent it, but repression carried out as brutally and for so long that people 
have fled, not just from their horses but from their country at the Incredible 
rate of I and a half million a month for the past 5 months-and still with no 
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sign of abatement-indicates a near lunacy in the misuse of oppressive power. 
No wonder, then, that there is a growing tension fat beyond the borders of 
Pakistan. No wonder that India in particular, waits and watches with strained 
intensity-and feels obliged to sign a mutual security pact with the Soviet 
Union. 

It would, of course, he a desperate throw if Pakistan's rulers were stow to 
launch a military attack on India. But India is right to take the threat 
seriously. For the one slender hope that the Pakistan junta has of holding of 
East Bengal is to seek to transform their own internal conflict with 
democracy and Bengali nationalism into a communal clash between Muslim 
and Hindu, and into an external confrontation with India. 

This is the crazy Logic behind the repressive overkill of the last few 
months. While the first great wave of refugees was overwhelmingly Muslim 
Awami League supporters, succeeding waves until very recently when 
Muslim refugees began again to increase-have been overwhelmingly Hindu, 
as the army and the razakars, or special constabulary, have incited and, at 
times, compelled the civilian population to turn against their Hindu 
neighbours. Pakistan propaganda for both home and external consumption 
has sought to present the whole Bengal problem as the work of a handful of 
treacherous politicians, Hindu money and Indian intervention. In so far as 
Yahya Khan is convincing on this, he can hope to mobilise for his regime at 
least some Bengali opinion inside Bengal, win popular support in the Punjab 
and provide outside nations, uneasy as ever about internal conflicts, with 
some excuse, however feeble, for their own shameful silence. 

For precisely the same reason, because India knows that this is Pakistan's 
purpose and because India wants the world to see the crisis as it is, as a 
problem for Pakistan, the Indian government declines to respond. Resolutely 
insisting that this is an 'internal Pakistan crisis, maintaining strict discipline 
over the army's response to border incidents, concealing the communal 
character of the repression in Bengal, avoiding a direct confrontation with 
Pakistan in the Security Council, the Indian posture is grimly defensive. 

Meanwhile she has to accept the pain and the cost and disruption of an 
unprecendented influx of refugees, swamping West Bengal, Tripura and 
Assam and totally overshadowing the short-term outlook of the whole Indian 
economy. At one level it seems as if they are involved in a dreadful contest 
to establish whether Pakistani s capacity to inflict suffering is greater or less 
than India's capacity to absorb it. So far India has held her own-and the 
danger of a direct Pakistan military attack has slightly receded with the 
signing of the Indo- Soviet pact. 
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But the contest is not yet over. The 8 million people who have swamped 
West Bengal and the other provinces of India are refugees not of hunger but 
of oppression and fear. In the next few months as hunger spreads inside East 
Bengal a second wave of people, the refugees of hunger, could well flow 
across the frontier-in numbers difficult even to visualise. In facing these 
problems, India has the right to expect aid and encouragement from Britain, 
and from other powers in both West and East. But while assistance for India 
on a scale commensurate with her vast burdens must be forthcoming, this can 
be no more than a palliative. For the problem is not India but Pakistan, and 
the overriding aim of policy must therefore be to bring Pakistan as quickly as 
possible to accept freedom and self government in East Bengal. 

Yahya Khan must not be allowed for a moment to believer that the 
ponderous diplomatic offensive launched this week, has even a hope of 
success. When Mr. Bhntto describes the recall of Tikka Khan and the 
appointment of a civilian as Governor of Bengal as "whitewash" and when 
the Pakistan government announces the easing censorship on the very day 
that the British. High Commission has to suspend the distribution of British 
newspapers in Pakistan one need not perhaps worry unduly. But it should be 
recognised that these and other moves by the Pakistan government are 
designe to give some vestige of responsibility to their regime in East Bengal 
and thus to open a way for a resumption of economic aid from the West. 

It is imperative that these manoeuvres do not succeed. There must be no 
resumption of consortium aid to Pakistan this October. In this decision, 
Britain will have a considerable voice and it should be our particular 
objective to persuade this irresolute US Administration to keep in stop, not 
on with consortium aid but in stopping other economic and military aid 
programmes. The Pakistan economy is in fact vulnerable to the continued 
cut-off economic aid but, more than anything else a clear decision in this 
matter would had to shatter the complacency and self-decision about ‘getting 
away with it’ which play so important a part in Islamabad policies. 

Finally, there is a role for diplomatic. It would be surprising if there were 
not good deal of common ground between the major powers, at least on the 
prognosis the coming collapse of Pakistan and perhaps on the need for a 
measure of stability in the East Bengal area. 
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EVENING STANDARD, OCTOBER 8,1971 
INDIA FACES NEW FLOW OF REFUGEES 

Calcutta Friday. The East Pakistani refugee population in India over the 
nine million mark is expected to be boosted by a massive new influx in the 
next three months. 

Observers give two main reasons for the expected additions. Famine and 
an upsurge of military activity. 

Any increase in activities by either the Pakistani Army or East Pakistani 
fighters, known as the Mukti Bahini (liberation forces), would undoubtedly 
add to the flow of refugees who-six months alter the martial law crack-down 
began in their country-are still crossing the border at the rate of 15,000 to 
4,0000 a day. 

Observers expect a Pakistani Army offensive to begin when the 
floodwaters of this year's monsoon finally drain away late this month or early 
November. 

Struggle 

The Mukti Bahini undoubtedly view the next six weeks as a crucial 
period in their struggle for independence. 

Some observers even expect a Mukti Bahini campaign on the scale of the 
Vietcong offensive in South Vietnam. 

But an exact replica is unlikely because the Mukti Bahini are still 
hampered by a shortage of heavy artillery which the Indian government has 
consistently refused to supply. 

Despite the back of arms, it is believed there will he a serious attempt to 
counter any Pakistani military initiative with intensified guerrilla activity. 

The inevitable increase in refugees that would result from such activity 
could only make the short term prospects of the refugees already, inside India 
even bleaker. ( Renter ) 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH , LONDON , OCTOBER 27 , 1971 
50 DIE IN PAKISTANI REPRISAL 

About 50 unarmed civilians have been killed by Pakistan army, police 
and volunteers in the Dayaganj residential district of Dacca. 

May more civilians were wounded in the raid which took places week 
ago just after two men, believed to be members of Mukti Bahini, the 
Bangladesh freedom army, shot six Pakistani soldiers, killing four of them. 

Thus a reprisal the army, aided by police and razakars, went from house 
to house firing into rooms and setting buildings alight, according to eye 
witnesses. 

At least 60 homes occupied by shop-keepers, workers and Government 
officials were burned down. The incident was one of a series of exchanges of 
fire which are said to occur almost nightly throughout the capital city. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES, LONDON, OCTOBER 27,1971 
REPRISALS CONTINUE AGAINST UNARMED EAST PAKISTANIS 

AP Report from Dacca 

In spite of the military regime's persiste denials, the Pakistan army and 
police continue to take reprisals against unarmed rated civilians living where 
the Bengali rebels operate, even within sight of the residence of the new 
civilian governor in the middle of Dacca. Authoritative dources say the 
American Government also continues to urge the Pakistani army to halt the 
attacks in an effort to create a tranquil atmosphere to attract back some of the 
millions of refugees who have left East down Pakistan since March 25, when 
the army cracked against the Awami League and its leader. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, throwing the predominantly Bengali province of 75 million people 
into civil war. 

The sources said American Congressman Peter H.B. Freling Huysen 
(Rep., New Jersey) was instructed to ask President Yahya Khan about attacks 
on unarmed persons when he met the military leader in Rawal-during his tour 
of Pakistan earlier this month. 

According to the sources, the President denied shootings are taking place 
and would not concede they might even have happened accidentally. 
Evidence of reprisal is a burned strip 200 yards square in the Dayaganj 
residential district astride the railway line connecting Dacca to its river port 
of Narayanganj, 11 miles away. 

According to eye-witnesses, troops, police and volunteer "razakars" 
burned dozens of homes and shot scores of people a week ago, an hour after 
two men believed to be members of Mukti Bahini, the Bangladesh freedom 
army, gunned down in daylight six soldiers in a patrol. Survivors claimed the 
reprisals took the lives of at least 50 persons and many others were 
wounded as forces carrying automatic weapons went from house to house 
firing into roams and setting buildings afire. 

From the top one bridge one can count at least 60 homes razed to the 
ground. Residents said the families have fled from most of the 300 houses in 
the neighbourhood of shopkeepers, labourers and petty Government officials. 
"There was no Mukti Banini when the army came", said one civil servant. 





"I'm a Government servant and I tell you no person had a weapon". The 
residents readily spoke to AP about the attack, despite the presence of armed 
guards at a nearby rail bridge and crossing, but they refused to give their 
names for publication and one shopkeeper said the people feared agents of 
the criminal investigation division of the police. 

The neighbourhood is about three miles from the residence of the new 
Bengali civilian governor, Dr. A.M. Malik. The scene of burned houses, 
twisted corrugated iron roofs and rubble is reminiscent of the appearance of 
Dacca after the army struck last March 25. The bridge guards said the Mukti 
babini killed at least four soldiers and wounded two others Apparently the 
rebels disappeared without being harmed. The incident was one of a series of 
exchanges of fire which residents said are occurring almost nightly 
throughout the capital city. Houses in Dayaganj still had blood splattered 
walls and floors and rents tom in their bamboo doors and walls by bayonets. 
The army had no immediate comment but officers have said frequently- 
troops are ordered oniy to fire when fired upon. 
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GUARDIAN , NOVEMBER 3,1971 
GUERRILLAS SET A 12 MONTH TARGET 

Jim Hoagland Reports From A Base on The Indo-Pakistan Frontier 

India's military explosive border with East Pakistan lies several hundred 
yards from the small frontier post of Boyra where a smiling young Indian 
Army lieutenant stood in ankledeep mud gesturing toward the frontier. “I will 
not be going with you,” he told a half dozen foreign journalists about to set 
off on foot across the frontier, "International law says we must not cross the 
border." 

The officer repeated this stilted comment several times for the 
correspondents the had escorted through Indian Army lines to Boyra. He had 
evidently eagerly rehearsed his words which reflect India s sensitivity to 
events in East Pakistan and India's disputed role in them. 

The Indian lieutenant passed the journalists on to a wizened man of 
perhaps 60 who carried an old carbine, identified himself as "Mukti Bahini” 
the guerrilla military arm-and then set off at a brisk pace through a 
drenching rainstorm. Floundering in the thick mud, the journalists followed 
him on a twisting four-mile hike through rice paddies and beside a border 
marker dividing India and East Pakistan. At the end of the march was an 
abandoned school house now identified by a banner as sub-sector 
headquarters for the "Liberation Forces of Bangladesh." 

Major Najmul Huda, a 33 year-old precisely spoken man who said he 
had been a captain in the Pakistani Army, asserted that from the school house 
he controls on area of 150 square miles. He has a company of about a 
hundred regular soldiers who defected to the rebel cause, and 7,000 villagers 
trained by his forces. The guerrillas claim to have implanted such 
Headquarters throughout East Pakistan, and say they are intensifying an 
insurgency that will drive the regular Pakistani Army from the territory in a 
year or so. 

It is impossible to judge the validity of their claims on a quick hike in and 
out of the rebel zone. But impartial analysts credit the guerrilla organisation 
with having expanded within seven months from zero to a force of 80,000 to 
100,000 men, a figure roughly equal to the number of regular Pakistani 
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soldiers deployed against them. These analysts feel that the Mukti Bahini 
may be developing from a rag-tag. hurriedly thrown together force into 
something of an organisation with increasing capability for co-ordinated 
actions. 

Authoritative reports circulating in the diplomatic community here also 
support Major Huda s assertion that the Mukti Bahini has "become more 
aggressive and effective within recent weeks." In the past 20 days, rebel attacks 
concentrated on communications and logistics lines show a pattern of 
increasing sophistication in the guerrillas' arms supplies and training, according 
to these reports, which add to the speculation that India may have recently 
stepped up tactical support for the guerrillas. They have been helped by the 
dispersal of Pakistani troops around the frontier over the past two weeks. 

The guerrillas' success in the interior has apparently led to increasing 
retaliation by Pakistani forces against Indian border areas suspected of 
harbouring them. There are daily reports of shelling's of villages and in a few 
cases Indian areas are said to have been strated by Pakistani aircraft. 

Boyra is in an area that was shelled last week. All indications are that the 
Indian troops camped there have not crossed into East Pakistan to help the 
guerrillas Whether they support them in other ways is a matter of bitter 
dispute While the Indians deny that they do, Pakistan as a matter of routine 
describes the guerrillas as Indian agents or puppets. 

Major Huda denied that his men receive arms or training from the Indians. 
He attributed what he described as a significant increase in the number of 
weapons available to his men in the past few weeks to the increased capture of 
rifles distributed by the Pakistani Army to loyal civilians. 

But there are persistent reports that a major influx of new arms began 
coming into the Indian border areas about 10 days ago. According to one 
version, which cannot be confirmed, Indian arms deliveries to the guerrillas 
were stepped up after the Soviet Union assured India drat it would replace 
Soviet weapons sent on to the rebel forces. 

Wounded guerrillas are sent across the border into India for medical care, 
and the villagers in his area receive food from the Indian Red Cross and from 
Oxfam, Major Huda said. 

The guerrilla and the Indian military also undoubtedly exchange 
intelligence. Observers feel that official leaks in New Delhi to the Indian 
press, confirmed by reliable Indian sources here, show a detailed knowledge 
on the Indian side of the positioning of Pakistani forces throughout country. 



-The apparent growing cohesion within the Mukti Bahini and the 
emergence of officers like Major Huda as de facto district administrators are 
trends that are being carefully scrutinised by Western observers. 

"Some of us assume that East Pakistan will in fact be an independent 
country at some point," said one Western diplomat. "We don't know if it will 
take six months or six years. But if it does happen there will be a new 
generation of leaders who have been formed in the guerrilla battle, and it will 
be important to know what they are." -Washington Post. 
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THE DAILY TEUGRAPH, NOVEMBER 3,1971 

GUERRILLAS START STREET WARFARE IN EAST PARISIAN 
By Clare Hollingworth in Dacca 

Forty Thousand Bangladesh Guerrillas are now operating inside East 
Pakistan, and posing grim problems for the West Pakistan Army, which is 
generally deployed along the 1,3000 mile frontier with India. 

There are now at least 20 military casualties a day as the Mukti Fouj, the 
guerrillas, increase their activities inside the towns. They are becoming more 
aware of their strength, which is based on whole hearted local support 

Two pakistani soldiers, one policeman, and a guerrilla were killed in a 
noon gun battle the other day in Chittagong market. 

This is the first time street fighting has taken place in daylight since the 
martial law authorities look over last March. 

In Dacca there are prolonged exchanges of fire in the old part of the town 
and three or four explosions in the residential areas every night. Several 
bodies, generally unidentified, are found each morning. 

Wave of Support 

One Pakistan Army officer said to me ; "Open support for the Mukti Fouj 
has risen during the past two months like a gigantic tidal wave sweeping over 
the country." 

This has left the Army in an over stretched position-manning the frontiers 
with too few men to retain control of the countryside, especially those areas 
away from the main routes which are now "liberated" by the guerrillas not 
only during the night but also during the day as well. 

Two bombs destroyed a garage and a petrol station in Dacca yesterday. 
The building in the centre of the city which houses the Election Commission 
was blown up on Sunday flight. A few nights earlier, guerrillas bombed the 
television studios building 

Bank robberies are frequent, because the three groups of guerrillas now 
deployed inside the city require far more money for food and lodgings than 
those operating in the countryside. 

Schools have also been attacked. Many parents now keep thftr children 
at home. 
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. Growing audacity. 

The authorities are pressing the Government in Islamabad to introduce 
"punitive levies" on localinhabitants. Under this, the nearest inhabitants to 
any guerrilla activity would be forced to pay a collective fine. 

But it will be difficult to enforce if the audacity of the Mukti fouj 
continues at its present rate. One thousand guerrillas held a conference last 
weekend near the port of Barisal. Banners proclaiming their independent 
endence were flying only three miles from the nearest army outpost. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR, LONDON, DECEMBER 4,1971 
THE WAR THAT THREATENS THE WORLD 

The one salient truth on the Indian sub-continent today has not, it seems, 
reached Britain. The truth is that Pakistan, not India, has forced all of West 
Asia to the point of war. 

This is not meant to over simplify a confused situation, nor is it meant to 
condone all of India's recent actions. 

But a culpably ignorant and dangerous view appears to be forming in 
Britain that says India is the “aggressor”. 

The danger in this view, which takes no account of events of the past 
eight months, is that it will isolate India, leaving her friendless, stripping 
away what options for peace she has left, and contribute to a war which will 
involve China, the United States and Russia. 

If such a view is allowed to gather strength, the United Nations, and 
perhaps even the British Government, will be coerced into mediating on 
behalf of a Pakistani junta who have murdered, since March, perhaps 
1,000,000 people. 

Let us get our recent history correct. In March, Field Marshal Yahya 
Khan and his Generals crushed the democratically elected Government of 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. 

Since then, they have conducted a formulated policy of genocide against 
the 75,000,000 people of East Bengal. 

They have worked their way through a gist of thousands of elected 
politicians, reach, is, students, doctors and businessmen. 

At the same time, they have allowed their mostly Punjabi troops to 
operate an assembly line of atrocities. 

They have drained blood from young people. They have publicly 
castrated. They have burned and killed and raped. 

So widespread has been their terrorising that 11,000 000 people fled into 
India, where most of them are now suffering pain I cannot describe. 

For those who cannot escape, they have provided the spectre of perhaps 





fad'd and relief and turn away from recognising tire enormity of this crime. 

Arms shipments to West Pakistan have continued, and so has trade. 

During this time Field Marshal Yahya Knan, who would be rennin iscent 
of a mildly amusing Victorian figure in a Gilbert and Sullivan opera if he 
were not so powerful, has tormented India by ordering the shelling of 
civilians and refugees in border tons, week after week. 

Eleven days ago, India, her exchequer almost drained for caring for the 
refugees of her neighbour, and her pleas to Western Governments for help at 
best cynically shelved, decided she could take no more. 

She hit back at the' Pakistan army in a border action desiened to give the 
Bangladesh guerrillas some chance against the superior Pakistani fire power. 

This was not altogether successful, but still India held back. Certainly, no 
modem leader has shown such restraint as Indira Gandhi. 

Since then, the Pakistani shelling has intensified, and on Thursday, three 
Pakistani jets bombed an airfield in India's Tripura State, killing five and 
wounding forty-five. 

At the same time. Pakistan requested a United Nations "cease fire", 
knowing that U.N. intervention would shore up its attempts to maintain a 
sovereignty over Bangladesh, as well as its hold over the Bengali people. 

India, having moved its forces into Bangladesh, would be cast in the role 
of aggressor. 

Mrs. Gandhi has just said : "If any country thinks that by calling us 
aggressor it can press us to forget our national interest, then that country is 
living in its own fool's paradise .. 

"The times have passed when any nation sitting three or four thousand 
miles away could give orders to Indians on the basis of their colour 
superiority to do as they wished, India has changed and is no more a country 
of natives". 

The choice of war or peace is no longer Mrs. Gandhi s. It is the choice of 
those Governments who now support and listen to a desperate group of 
Generals in Pakistan. 

If the wrong choice is made, there may be a war which will involve 
directly not only Indians and Pakistanis, a war for which no one bargained. 
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THE TIMES, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7,1971 

DACCA EATS BY CANDLELIGHT AFTER DAY OF STRAFING 
A Dog howls children watch A spectacular air show from rooftops 
Life goes on in an embattled capital 

From James P. Sterba Dacca, December 4 ( delayed ) 

The city is in darkness at 8 30 pm. Nothing moves., A 5.30 pm curfew 
sent people from the streets. Curtains are pulled, candles burn shaded from 
windows. There aie few sounds. A dog howls now and then, a Jeep or lorry 
slips by, lights out. 

The clouds have dimmed the moonlight, the stars are faint. The crows, 
after a day of soaring overhead among Indian and Pakistan warplanes, have 
ceased their noisy vigil. The capital of East Pakistan is listening and waiting. 

At 8.32 pm Dacca hears three booms in the distance. A siren wails. No 
sounds of jets Another deeper-tone siren. 

Now at 8 37 pm. the whoosh of a jet can be heard. It is high and far away. 
There is more than one, none firing‘so far. 

Families of United Nations workers, contractors, relief agency people. 
Americans, Britons, Australians and others-have crammed into the 
Intercontinental Hotel with hastily packed suitcases, waiting to be evacuated. 

They have been told a United Nations aircraft, an American C-130 
Hercules, is coming from Bangkok to take them out. Children are confused; 
some whine the hotel’s hall lights are on but room and ground floor lights 
have been blacked out and the windows taped. 

The Scottish chef has prepared another buffet for dinner: chicken and 
lamb curries, rice, cucumbers fish,' cold plates; no beer or Coke left. The 
waiter said the hoarding began this afternoon. Diners eat by candlelight, 
talking of rumours and whether things sill get worse of better Most seem to 
think worse. 

About 50 journalists are in the hotel punching their typewriters by 
candlelight and collecting scraps of information. Photographers and film 
crews and writers are worried about getting their films and articles out. There 
is constant tuning of radios in search of outside news. 

The hotel filled in the afternoon. Besides evacuees Pakistan International 
Airlines workers from the airport piled in, three and four to a room. Nine of 



their co-workers were killed in the Indian raids on the airport today. They 
said the raids started last night at about 3 am and ended by mid afternoon. 

"Of course, they have got to break for tea", someone said. 

Now it's 9.14 pm and there is another dull boom far away, another siren. 

The Government information official said at 7 30 p.m that 31 Indian 
aircraft were shot down in both wings of Pakistan today, but no one really 
believes it. Thirteen were brought down in East Pakistan, he said. Reporters 
saw four shot down over Dacca during the day and three others smoking 
from hits by antiaircraft fire. 

Pakistan Air Force sources claim the capture of nine Indian pilots, 
including a wing commander. They also say an Induin SU 7, a Soviet built 
fighter, was forced to land intact at the airstrip. 

Two Pakistan F-86 fighters were shot down, they said, one hit by 
Pakistan ground fire while chasing an Indian MiG 21 “It was quite 
unfortunate, but at least the Indians did not get it", they added. 

The raids provided a spectacular show for thousands of Dacca residents. 
Tiny children in rags scurried out for better views as the Indian MiGs passed 
on a strafing and rocketing run on their way to the airport front the middle of 
town. 

People watched from the tops of buildings ducking sometimes when anti 
aircraft shells exploded too close. Hotel residents climbed on the roof, where 
colour television cameras recorded ballet-like dogfights and raids On the 
airport. 

One film crew worked in bathing suits saying they might as well get a 
suntan. Others had room service deliver cold drinks and lunch. 

As a MiG passed over tailed by two Sabres and then flew in low over the 
airport, a cameraman turned to a waiter to say : "Oh waiter, waiter. Make that a 
double order-fruit cocktail and iced tea wall lime.” 

At 12.30 p.m journalists were taken to the a airport by military officers 
to see an Indian MiG which had been shot down. They arrived just, in time 
to be strafed by MiG's that destroyed two of three small single engine United 
Nations aircraft parked ked by a hangar only a few yards away. 

Several television cameramen lay on their backs, filming the Indian, 
aircraft through a blaze of anti-aircraft fire, as they made four passes. One 
was hit, burst into flames and crashed near by. 

The aircraft-MiG's, Gnats and SU 7's-fired rockets and strafed, but did 



not bomb, according to a Government Official. Their targets were the 
aircraft and hangars. They did not raid the military cantonment near by or 
damage the air strip. • 

Officials said the only other town hit by Indian aircraft was Chittagong 
the targets there being fuel storage tanks and a refinery 

At 10-02 p.m. it is quiet again. No air raids yet tonight. A dog is yeiding. 

-New York Times News Service 
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THE DAILY MIRROR DECEMBER 7.1971 
ALIVE AND FREE 

The Mirror's John Pilger reports on the birth of Bangladesh, a nation 
that cheated the executioners 

Calcutta, Monday. Five months ago I crossed the broder between India 
and what was then East Pakistan, and reported that a nation called 
Bangladesh existed; and that its people were being murdered in their 
thousands for wishing to be free. 

On that day, the mirror's front page said "Death of a Nation." Bangladesh, 
it seemed, was to he stillborn, for already 500,000 people had been killed by 
the Pakistan Army, and 7,000,000 had fled to India, where: unaccountable 
numbers died from discuses like cholera. 

Then we in the West cared briefly, we gave charity until the story of their 
suffering gas no longer immediate news. 

But, really, we did not care about these boxwallahs of our colonial past; 
we did not care or understand about their uprising against that colonial past, 
and its legatees, the military despots of West Pakistan whose almost comical 
delusions of Aryan superiorily had parallels in Nazi Germany, and whose 
determination to rule Bengal included a policy of genocide : to he exact, the 
death of a nation. 

I now report the birth of a nation. Bangladesh, Clive of India's Golden 
Bengal, having in the last year lost more than 1,000,000 people through 
violence, cyclone and disease, and now facing perhaps the greatest famine 
mine of our time, has survived. 

Moral movement 

This morning, the People's Republic of Bangladesh, comprising 2 
percent of the human race, was formally recognised by the Indian 
Government whole army is now attacking the army of West Pakistan on 
twenty two fronts inside Bangladesh. 

Tonight and tomorrow at least a dozen other countries are expected to 
offer recognition. 

Like other reporters here, who have worked on this story along-side 
Bengalees. I do not conceal my support for Bangladesh, winch 1 believe 
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embodies the most moral national movement since the cause of those who 
fought the Spanish Civil War and lost. 

My feeling; stem not only from my regard for the Bengalese whp are 
among the most attractive and resilient people on earth, but also from the 
knowledge that their triumph today-is yet to be confirmed by India's victory 
in this war-is in spite-of an enforced poverty typical of two thirds of the 
human race, and unimaginable in the West. 

Usually we in the West, who are the world’s rich, watch the new nations, 
who are the poor, fall quickly to systems of dictatorship and corruption. 

This has been true in Latin America, African countries like the Congo, 
and in West Pakistan. 

We have preached to the poor nations, which have problems of survival 
we cannot comprehend, that they must first erect a parliamentary democracy 
on the Westminister or Washington models, before they can receive our 
blessing, which, at best, will be aid with political strings attached. 

Refugee camp 

Somehow, Bangladesh has called our bluff. Somehow, last December 98 
percent of the East Bengali people voted for a parliamentary democracy, and 
for a moderate man as Prime Minister, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

They did not vote for independence from the government of West 
Pakistan, a thousand miles away: they asked only for democratic autonomy 
within the state of Pakistan. For this, they were crushed last March by the 
army of Yahya Khan. 

Since then, no people, not even the Jews, have suffered as much as the 
Bengalis. The People who stayed in their country died by violence or by 
starvation. Those who fled to India walked along corridors of agony to the 
refugee camps, for they ceased, it seemed, to be human. 

Even before Yahya's army struck a cyclone last November killed a 
quarter of a million. Bengal and the Ganges delta have always been a 
geographical coffin. 

And long before that, Clive of India stripped Golden Bengal of what He 
described as hidden "inexhaustible riches" and there followed according to 
an historian of the time, & period when enormous fortunes were made in 
Calcuttta while 30,000,000 human beings were reduced to an extremity of 
wretchedness. 

Finally, in 1947, Britain divided Bengal into two parts and assured her 
poverty, some say, for a century or more. * 



Bengal's and India's greatest poet, Tagore, wrote of his people "Man's 
body is so mall: his strength in siffering so immense." But this afternoon as 
my taxi approached the Bangladesh mission in Circusavenue Calcutta, 
History's gloom had gone. 

Arms linked 

From a block away I could hear the humming and singing of several 
hundred Bengalis (in politics and in song they are like the Welsh) and when 
I arrived people were standing together, arms linked: and many were crying 
(in their emotions they are like the Jews). 

A transistor radio was still blipping the news that, after centuries, Bengal 
was officially a nation. The only equivalent of this I can think of is the 
recognition of the State of Israel. 

In the garden of the mission exiled parliamentarians, in suits and white 
shirts, stood with young bearded men of the Mukti Bahini, the Bangladesh 
freedom fighters. The nationalism they expressed was, like them, gentle. 
They sang this anthem : 

Oh Golden Bengal, / love you ! 

Your groves are heady with 

fragrance 

The air intoxicates like wine. 

Come autumn, l see the honeyed 

smile of your harvest laden fields. 

Oh Golden Bengal! 


Pecking garbage 

And then they marched into the streets of Calcutta, into the flyblown 
remains of the Raj's Golden Bengal, past the little bundles in the gutters 
which are asleep or ill or dead, and the birdlike children peeking at the 
garbage, and the beggars and lepers and one or two white Sahibs. 

Old men and ragged women with children, and angry-eyed young men 
came out of doorways and alleyways and off trams and buses to march with 
them, and to shout “Joi Bangla,” which means “Long live the Bengali 
nation.” 

As I left the mission a friend, Moudud Ahmed, who is one of the many 
young ones in the new, hopefully non-aligned government, shouted to me: 
“Remember your ‘Death of a Nation.’ Please tell them that a new headline is 
necessary now : Birth of a Nation ?” 
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DAILY MIRROR, DECEMBER 9 , 2972 
LIBERATED! 

This is a city (Jessore ) of which we knew almost nothing eight months 
ago .It is impoverished and flyblown and, I suppose, of no consequence to 
anybody save those who have attempted to survive here. 

Today it was liberated and it might have been Paris in 1944. There is no 
attempt to exaggerate in this comparison. 

When, shortly after noon, we arrived at the outskirts of Jessore in a 
convoy of army trucks, jeeps and rickshaws, the first foreigners to enter the 
city since the Pakistan army began its occupation in March, we were 
confronted by a spectacle none of us had expected. 

The main street, the city square, every doorway and window, were-filled 
with people cheering and saluting and singing hymns. 

Assault 

The night before last the Indian army began its direct assault on Jessore, 
the last important town of Bangladesh, to fall before Dacca the capital. 

Jessore was the Pakistan army's Maginot line : a network of bunkers and 
was, we had written, to be one of Asia's greatest sieges. And yet they ran 
away. 

Jessore yesterday was the headquarters of the Pakistan army's Ninth 
division : six thousand men who dug in, waiting for the Indian army to attack. 

Tough 

And then, as the Indian army's own Ninth division swept into the city, 
Pakistanis "will are well trained and tough soldiers, fied to the river forty 
miles away. 

In their advance On the city, the Indians defeated four-and-a-half- 
Pakistani battalions and then halted on the outskirts to watch another 
two-and-a-half battaliohs some-2,000 men suddenly turn and retreat in 
lorries and commandeered buses and bicycles and rickshaws. 

Some 30Q of them, many of them with their wives and familes, have 
reached a town twelve mils away where they are tonight surrounded. 

Major General Daibir Singh, the Indian commander said : *We don't 
know what to do with them. 





"We have asked them to come out with their hands up. If they do not do 
as we say, we shall have to finish them off." 

On each side of the road to Jessore were villages which had been blasted 
as part of the Pakistan army's scorched-earth policy. 

Many public buildings and houses were in ruins and fields were pocked 
with bunkers. 

And it was only after we had walked several miles that we realised that 
the people walking with us, their entire belongings on their heads and backs, 
were the advance scouts of 11,000,000 refugees in India returning to see if a 
Bangladesh really existed. 
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THE SUN, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9,1971 
BANGLADESH HAILS ITS ‘DAY OF FREEDOM’ 
Dancing in streets as key city falls to India 

Singing, dancing East Pakistanis went wild with joy in Jessore yesterday 
as Indian soldiers marched in triumph through the town. 

Indian tanks roared down the main street-while Radio Pakistan was 
insisting: "We still hold Jessore." 

The towns people were out in their thousands, shouting themselves 
hoarse with cries of “Joi Bangla !” - “Glory to Free Bengal !” 

Appalling 

For them, the Indian division means an end to the terror and appalling 
cruelty of the Pakistan Army gun law imposed firing the Bangladesh 
rebellion earlier this year. 

At every window, the green and yellow flag of the new rebel state was 
waving. 

After a fierce three day battle outside the town, Pakistani troops had led 
in the drak, through the last remaining chink in the wall of Indian armour. 

At dawn, hundreds of Bangladesh guerrillas swarmed over make shift 
barricades and into the town. 

They swept into the jail and freed 650 prisoners. 

Among them were two relief workers jailed for illegally entering East 
Pakistan on a charity mission-21 year old Gordon slaven, from Hampstead, 
and 27 year old American Mrs Ellen Connet. 

Mission 

Military observers were astonished that Jessore was given up so easily. 
But it seemed that Pakistan President Yahya Khan had ordered a general 
retreat in the Eastern province, for a determined stand around the capital, 
Dacca. 

Yesterday the ring of step around Dacca tightened still more. 

According to the Indians, they were only 22 miles from Dacca. 

Claimed 

But Radio Pakistan insisted that Comilla-like Jessore and Sylhet, also 





claimed by the Indians-was still firmly in Pakistan Army hands. 

a 

In the west, Pakistani troops were said to have launched a fierce new 
attack against Indian positions. 

A Pakistani spokesman at Islamabad said : "Our troops continue to 
dominate Indian forces in the Chamb area." 


An Indian spokesman admitted : "Our troops are hard-pressed." 
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~~ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, DECEMBER 9,1971 
AIRFIELD FALLS AS GENERAL ASSEMBLY SEEKS WAY OUT 
AMID ROW OVER SETTLEMENT 
WILL TO RESIST IN DOUBT AS INDIANS PRESS FOR DACCA 

By Peter GUI in Calcutta 

As Indian troops continued their advance into the heart of East Bengal 
last w6ek, there were doubts whether Pakistani resistance has been as stiff as 
Indian Army statements in Calcutta claim. 

Lending weight to this impression was the hectoring note struck by 
"Sam" Manekshaw, Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, in his broadcast last 
night to Pakistani troops in East Bengal. 

Unlike his earlier messages, it was broadcast in English as well as Urdu, 
Hindi and Pathan and was thus clearly aimed at officers. 

"I know that you are concentrating in the Narayanganj (8 miles 
south-east of Dacca) and Barisal (70 miles south of Dacca) areas;" the 
General said. "And I know that you Lope that you will be able to escape or 
be picked up. 

'Should you not heed the advice to surrender and endeavour to escape, I 
assure you that certain death awaits you. Do not say that I have not warned 
you." 

Columns advance 

In striking out from the strategic western cantonment town of Jessore, 
captured on Tuesday, two Indian columns were yesterday pursuing Pakistani 
troops towards Khulna and Faridpur. 

Journalists who have recently • visited Jessore say that even with 
moderate resistance, it could have withstood an Indian Army assault for far 
longer than the 24 hours it actually did. 

It is argued that although the "hard shell" of defences has been breached, 
the "soft interior" will not fall to the Indians quite so quickly as Indian 
Eastern Command are predicting. 

The most significant advance made yesterday by Indian troops was to 
within a few miles of the border at Comilla, in the eastern part of the Pakistan 


province. Moynamoti cantonment, a few miles to the west, acted as a 
divisional headquarters until recently when it was moved north into the 
interior a Asuganj. 

Airfield falls 

Although the cantonment is resisting Indian assaults, its troops have been 
reduced to ’ a remnant," according to Eastern Command, and its final 
collapse is imminent. 

The Indian Army yesterday captured Comilla airfield, which lies 
between the town and the cantonment. The town is already in Indian hands. 

Within hours of the capture of the airfield, Lt. Gen. J. S. Arora, GOC of 
Eastern Command flew there from Agartala, the remote capital of the east 
Indian state of Tripura. A wildly cheering reception by the "liberated" 
population was reported by the Army. 

Gen. Arora made a tour of inspection of Indian troops who have already 
pushed westwards from Comilla to within 25 miles of Dacca. Eastern 
Command described the tour as a "morale booster," further indication that the 
war in East Bengal is far from over. 

Pakistani casualties over the last four days of fighting were given by 
Indian officials last night as one officer and 331 men killed and 181 injured. 
Nine officers have been captured along with 21 junior commissioned officers 
and 285 other ranks. 

No time to count 

But Eastern Command has released no figures for Pakistan dead and 
wounded in the 24 hour battle for Jessore. Maj. Gen. J. E. R. Jacob, Chief of 
Staff of Eastern Command, said troops "did not have time to count." 

The inability of Eastern Command to produce large casualty figures to 
match their spectacular capture of Jessore may be an indication that the 
cantonment town fell to the Indians more easily than they are prepared to 
admit. 

Eastern Command has resolutely declined to reveal details of Indian 
casualties in East Bengal, staying only that they are "always light, and never 
heavy." 

Commentators suggest that the fell of Jessore may have had less to do 
with brilliant Indian tactics than with Pakistan's desire to maintain defences 
in the interior as her 80,000 troops in East Bengal are hopelessly 
outnumbered. 
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EVENING STANDARD, LONDON, DECEMBER 11,1971 . 

SKYTROOPERS DROP ON DACCA 
Standard Foreign News Desk 

Indian paratroopers today made an airborne assault on the Pakistani 
Positions on the outskirts of the East Pakistani capital of Dacca. 

A Calcutta dispatch by United Press International reporter Kenneth 
Braddick said an estimated 5000 paratroopers Were seen boarding about 50 
C7 and Cl 19 "Flying Box-car" aircraft at the city's DumDum airport for an 
airborne assault. 

Military and diplomatic sources said the target for the drop, the first in 
the present war with Pakistan, was "the outskirts of Dacca." 

Indian forces had earlier established a bridgehead across the Meghna 
river 40 miles north-east of Dacca. 
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WORKER PRESS, DECEMBERS 11,1971 
RETREATING PAKISTANIS TAKE THEIR 
REVENGE ON BENGALIS 
By A forcing reporter 

Retreating Pakistani soldiers in E. Bengal are taking a terrible revenge on 
the local population for their defeats at the hands of the Indian army and the 
Mukit Bahini liberation forces. 

Reports from Chittagong, still in the hands of Yahya Khan's forces, 
indicate that workers in the town are being massacred in hundreds by the 
Pakistan troops. 

Army units are believed to be making for Chittagong to prepare a sea 
borne break out as Indian troops advance. 

A centre of militant trade unionism with a concentrated working class 
Chittagong was one of the most active centres of Bengali resistance to Khan's 
forces in the first days of repression in Bangladesh. 

Unable to hold onto E. Bengal, the Pakistan military seems bent on 
killing as rainy Bengali workers as it can in a last malevolent burst of hatred 
against Bangladesh. 

When Indian troops entered Jessore earlier this week they found 
systematic destruction of houses and livestock in the surrounding villages. 

In the city itself, Italian Catholic priests who lived through the Pakistan 
occupation told correspondents that the last weeks before liberation had been 
very severe. 

The repression, they said, became more and more brutal, with shootings 
and pillaging in the very heart of the Jessore cantonment. 

On Tuesday afternoon, as Indian troops were approaching the town's 
outskirts, the Pakistani troops were still executing 'hostages. 

Leaders of the Awarni League, which heads the Indian-backed 
provisional of government of Bangladesh, are appealing for restraint in 
dealing with razakars who collaborated in these repressions. 

These leaders now face the problem of imposing their authority over the 
many areas of Bangladesh, where committees of libration have already set up 
locally based administrations. 



With 150,000 Bengali irregulars under arms, the Awami League leaders 
are trying to ensure that the popular movement does not get out of their 
control. , 

This explains the reactionary suggestion made earlier this week by the 
New Delhi representative Humayun Choudhury that Mukti Bahini forces 
should be sent to India's western frontier to take part in the fight against W. 
Pakistan. 

But the Workers and Peasants of Bangladesh have no interest in assisting 
India to annexe kashmir which is the main aim of India's war in the West. 

Chaudhury's proposal is the first step towards disarming the Bengali 
resistance fighters in order to ensure that bourgeois rule continues in 
Bangladesh in collaboration with the Indian ruling class. 

Pravda yesterday distinctly indicated that the Soviet Union is net 
planning at present to join India in recognizing Bangladesh. Veteran 
commentator Yuri Zhukov once again stressed Moscow's call on the Pakistan 
government to take steps towards a political settlement in E. Pakistan. 
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THE OBSERVER, DECEMBER 12,1971 
DACCA DAIRY 

Gavin Young, who has reported many wars for The Observer,' has been 
in Dacca since the Indo-Pakistan war erupted. During the week the following 
messages have reached us from him; he was able to transmit only single short 
cables at any one time. 

Tuesday : I have had series of the closest views of the undersides of 
Indian MiG jets that I could ever wish for. I had gone with other journalists 
to Dacca Airport to view a shot down Indian plane. And while there we were 
trapped by a new attack. 

I was recumbent under an inadequate plain tree, feeling like the lady 
surprised in her bath with only a sponge to wear. 

They came back and back, wheeling in from different directions, very 
low-say, 20 to 30 feet directly overhead-banking away after releasing their 
rockets. 

The noise was shattering, but the Pakistani anti-aircraft guns-a wide 
variety-outs-hattered them, Bits of shrapnel fell around. A United Nations 
plane went up in smoke ; rockets ploughed through a hangar. It was an 
exhilarating show. If the Indians had bombs under their wings, or napalm, 
few journalists would be left alive. 

Wednesday : Today I drove to Narayanganj, the big river port 12 miles 
from Dacca. I had heard of devastation there, but saw little. Barbed wire and 
guns were everywhere. 

Bombing at night, Indian pilots had hit the sleeping heart of a pauper 
residential area half a mile from a power station. Four or five hundred 
civilians were killed and 150 were in hospital; the dead were buried in the 
mud as they slept. 

Other things, remind us that all is not black and white-some hamlets 
demolished by fire on the roadside, not by bombs but by the Pakistan Army. 

God knows what editors in London are making of the news they get 
about Dacca. Correspondents of daily newspapers and agencies here are still 
receiving much delayed cables from London demanding to know why they 
have received no daily file on events and details of life, smells and sounds. 



Don't they know we can't get out. And that cables have massive delays? One 
newsman was asked why he could not fly out by Pakistan International 
Airlines if others were suspended. Does his editors really think that any 
airline at all has been coming here since last Friday ? 

Thursday : The worst of it till now is the horror of the Islamic 
orphanage, hit by Indian bombs at 4 o’clock this morning. 

Three hundred boys and girls were sleeping there. I saw the place soon 
after dawn. Bombs had ploughed everyone into a vast and hideous mud-cake, 
most of them dead. Some under the head were breathing, no doubt, but how 
far down, how badly injured, no one could tell. 

Bombing at night is a deadly thing, and unnecessary here. These bombs 
were aimed at the airport runway, but the Indians had been attacking it for 
five days by daylight. Only at midday today did a jet pilot finally put a bomb 
right on it. 

But up to then we had all agreed with an Australian correspondent here 
who muttered on the first day: ‘The Indians couldn't hit a bull in the bum with 
a banjo.’ That was when we saw the Indian jets careening out of the sky, shot 
down one by one, seven or nine of them, probably more. The big Sukhoi-7 
Russian bombers are the most spectacular in their fall, slow and graceful, like 
a sad ballet. That seems a month ago. 

After the bombing we emerge into the streets and I look at my fellow 
cover-takers. We make a grotesque miscellany. 

Dapper clerks in white shirts and trousers and black shoes and with 
glistening hair ; clouds of impassive, lean rickshaw men careering in packs 
through the dogs and crows picking at offal in the roads; strange groups of 
tattered people, dark-skinned, wild eyes in bony faces, crouching under a 
huge banyan tree-the ultimate poor. 

What do they make of the sirens, the earth-shaking noise of bombs. The 
old man striding nowhere through the city, his dirty white locks flying, with 
a bundle and a long stick, like a mad prophet possessed by the belif that he 
would see his strangest prophecy come true if he can only get there, some 
where, in time. 

Friday Morning: The sirens dyowned out the muazzin's early call to 
prayer. 

And now we hear the guns. The front can't be far away. The propeller- 
driven Indian aircraft drop huge bombs. The tall Stee structure of the 
Intercontinental Hotel quivers like a sapling. 



Again the mercy flights scheduled for the umpteenth time by the UN and 
today by the RAF in Singapore, have been cancelled. The women aiid 
children are stranded. 

i 

Who, we ask here with increasing indignation, is preventing these 
innocents from leaving-the Indian Government? The Pakistanis have no 
reason to do so*. 

One thing international opinion could do is to urge the Indians to stop 
night bombing, at which they are as inept as most other air forces. Another 
is to try to have Dacca declared an open city. I believe the Pakistanis would 
agree to this under certain conditions, designed solely to prevent massacers 
and a civilian uprising and shoot out in these teeming streets, where two 
rickshaws abreast can cause a traffic block. 

There has been a calmness in the city, despite the raids. Banks and shops 
go on as before. People shelter under doorways and walls when the Indian 
jets go over or the shrapnel from the Pakistani anti-aircraft guns falls. Slit 
trenches are everywhere : the hotel lawns have been cut into neatly and in 
straight lines like a sliced cake. Is there to be a heroic last stand, a miniature 
...for East Pakistan ? Impossible to say. 

We listen to the BBC and learn that the Indian Army has armoured 
personnel carriers and can throw a bridge across the waterways hereabouts 
with air speed. But the armies are probably about on the line of the real rivers, 
the Ganges on the west and it s biggest tributary to the east. These are huge 
streaches of water, as big as lakes. It is not easy to throw an army across them 
if they are defended. Besides, the ground is too wet and cut across with 
canals which are natural tank traps. All this could help the Pakistanis 
provided they still have supplies, communications and ammunition. But do 
they ? 

Friday Evening A United Nations attempt to make Dacca an open city 
failed today. The Indians would not agree I understand, fearing some tactical 
disadvantage for themselves. The UN ( U Thant in person at the behest of 
Paul Marc Henri, the UN representative here ) urged the Plan on 
humanitarian ground. Henri a bustling figure of almost Falstaffian 
proportions who might easily have made an outstanding Gaullist Minister, 
has now decked out the UN compound with blue and white signs on 
neutrality. He is in daily conference with consular representatives, to arrange 
flights out for the women and children. 

One objection after another arises and has to be eradicated-the Indians 



insist on relief planes flying into Dacca through Calcutta, to emphasise the 
existence of a Bangladesh' government there. So we are now nearly a week 
without those flights. An Indian bomb fell not far from the UN complex this 
morning. But there, later, was Henti and his group, shooting off messages to 
New York surrounded by papersand files and half empty whisky glasses. 

Rumours abound, some spreading from radio sets which pick up snippets 
and stories from Delhi. One strong rumour two days ago was that the 
Pakistani commander. General Niazi had skipped but of Dacca in a small 
propelle driven plane at night. The story was heard on the news from Delhi. 
But the rumour was proved also today when Niazi appeared in the Dacca 
streets, large as life (which is very large ) in the middle jeep of three 
surrounded by his escort. Niazi has never been faulted for his courage. He 
wears the ribbon of a Military Cross won in the Second World War fighting 
the Japanese. 

Second to him, Major-General Farman Ali Khan has once or twice in the 
past week appeared to journalists but he too, like all the small in group of top 
administrators here, has been working relentlessly round the clock. And there 
was nothing much they cared to say. Their lot is not a happy one. 
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SUNDAY TIMES, DECEMBER 12,1971 
PAKISTAN GAMBLE THAT FAILED 
THE WAR OF THE 700 MILLION 

Sunday Tims reporters * at the bloody birth of Bangladesh 

DAY 1 

From the front row of the stalls, Sayle was watching the curtain rise on 
the third, decisive act of a tragedy which has been in the making since 
partition in 1947. The first act was the Pakistan Army's repression of Bengali 
nationalism, beginning on March 25. The second act started on November 22 
when the Indian Army first openly intervened in East Bengal on the side of 
the Mukti Bahini guerrillas. 

The third act was general war, all out and on all fronts. Two countries 
with a combined population of 685 million people are fighting from the 
foothills of the Karakorums to the Great Indian Desert, and from the 
irrigated farmlands of the Indus headwaters to the waterlogged islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges. 

With increasing urgency over the past few weeks, Murray Sayle reports 
from Rawalpindi, General Yahya Khan has been urged by many of the 
officers in his inner circle to take some of the Indian pressure of East Pakistan 
with a series of blows in the West. 

The Pakistani commander in the East, Lt. Gen Amin Abdullah Khan 
Niazi was told that he had to keep the Mukti Bahini guerrillas in check until 
mid February. By that time, the beginning of the rainy seasons would swell 
the rivers and give his soldiers some protection. By that time, too Niazi was 
told, some sort of political compromise would have been reached so that the 
guerrillas would begin to lose their support in the countryside. There was, as 
we shall see, some foundation for this last hope: tfiough in the end it proved 
to he based on a miscalculation. 

Niazi was told he could expect no reinforcement, and he was given 
enough supplies and ammunition to last until, mid February. But his orders 
were based on the assumption that the Indians would limit thepselves to 
shelling across the border and to supporting the guerrillas. 

But the Indians stepped up the pressure and from November 22 openly 
joined in the fighting. The only way the outnumbered Pakistanis could hold 



them was by laying down curtains of fire, the most wasteful possible use of 
ammunition. On Wednesday, December 1 Niazi reported to Yahya Khan that 
his ammunition stocks would not last more than a week at the rate they # were 
being used. 

The same day an order went out to the troops in East Pakistan that 
ammunition was to be conserved at all costs and that every shot must be 
made to count. 

It was not an order calculated to Help morale, even of the excellent troops 
in East Pakistan. And it convinced Yahya that a surrender on the scale of 
Britain's at Singapore, which is a disaster much on the minds of the Pakistani 
generals, was imminent in the East unless something was done. 

* Henry Brandon, Nicholas Carroll. Edited by Godfrey Hodgson. 

DAY 2: Failure of the Pakistan quick-Kill 

A Few Minutes after midnight on Saturday, Mrs. Garidhi arrived back in 
Delhi from Calcutta, where she cut short a brief visit after she heard the 
news. In a radio broadcast, she said that India was on a "war footing." Later 
in the day she made a statement to Parliament. The politicians banged their 
desks with enthusiasm and quickly passed a Defence of India bill, giving her 
sweeping emergency powers. 

DAY 3 : Retreat-or Face Mukti 

On Sunday, a change in tactics brought a noticeable spurt in the Indian 
Army's offensive on the Eastern front Instead of wasting men, material and 
time on the conquest of well-fortified Pakistan Army positions : a two¬ 
pronged attack was launched on Dacca. 

The Indians objective was to grab the provincial capital as quickly as 
possible and, by slicing the province in two, to isolate well entrenched 
Pakistan Army units in both halves. These would either have to fall back on 
Dacca or dig in and be pleked off by the Mukti Bahini or the Indian Aamy at 
their leisure. This plan had the added advantage of keeping damage to the 
province to a minimum an important factor since India would be expected to 
help re-establish the economy were a Bangladesh government to come to 
power. 

Forty miles to the south, another Indian column moved across the border 
below Comilia into the rail .junction of Laksham. From here, thefte was an 
excellent road to Daudkandi, a key ferrypoint on the Meghna just 22 miles 




east of Dacca. 

a 

The operations in these areas were facilitated by Indian air supremacy. 
There were no tactical air strikes by Pakistan Air Force. The Indians claimed 
to have destroyed all but four of the Sabres stationed in East Pakistan and 
these were grounded at Dacca airport by repeated Indian bombing of the only 
jet runway in the province. 

Accordingly Indian Army units investing Jessore, instead of risking a 
head on clash with the 5,000 to 7,000 Pakistani troops there moved to by pass 
and outflank them in the direction of Dacca. 

On the Eastern border of East Bengal, an Indian Array cloumn moving 
through Agartala begun to move westwards towards Ashuganj, where a 
major bridge offered access to Dacca. 

Chittagong, the eastern terminal of the long supply line from Karachi, 
was kept bottle up by fighters operating from the Indian aircraft carrier 
Vikrant. And Chittagong’ vital road and railway link with Dacca and the 
north was threatened by art Indian Army thrust towards Few, an important 
communications centre half way to Comilla. 

DAY 4 : Enter tanks-and the vaitures 

On Monday December 6, India made its long expected recognition of the 
"Republic of Bangladesh." 

Mrs. Gandhi told cheering MP's in the Lok Sabha (House of the People) 
that "...Pakistan is totally incapable of bringing the people of Bangladesh 
back under its control. Now that Pakistan is waging war against' India, the 
normal hesitation on our part not to do anything which' might be construed 
as intervention has lost its significance .." 

Pakistan retaliated by formally breaking off diplomatic relations with 
India, the first such break since both countries became independent in 1947. 

In the East the fall of Feni to Indian troops cut Chittagong off completely 
from Dacca. The Indians now pushed on towards Ashuganj and Daudkandi 
where they hoped to ford the River Meghna for the assault on Dacca. 

DAY 6 : 'The Pak’s morale is in their boots' 

On Wednesday, Indian aircraft bombed and strafed Karachi, and Russian- 
built Indian missile boats bombarded Karachi from the sea, damaging three 
freighters, one of them British. But the main Indian thrust of the day was on 
the ground, in East Bengal. 



Philip Jacobson of ter a brief disagreeable stint in the Presidency jail in 
Calcutta along with our photographer, Penny Tweedie, and three other 
journalists (for crossing the border without the right permission from the 
Indian Army) crossed again in time to watch the Indian Army's biggest 
success of the war to date : the capture of Jessore. This had been the HQ of 
the Pakistani 16th Division and the strongest fortified point on the whole 
western border of East Bengal. Jacobson also began to understand why 
Pakistani resistance was collapsing in the East . 

‘The total collapse of the Pakistaai Army's resistance in Jessore is one of 
the most intriguing puzzles of the war in the East. For weeks, Indian Army 
sources and other expert observers had been predicting that a stem siege, 
involving heavy Indian casualties, would be needed to take the Jessore 
cantonment a vast military complex covering an area of several miles just 
outside Jessore town. 

At the beginning of last week, Indian intelligence reported that a full 
infantry brigade-some 5,000 men-was defending the cantonment, supported 
by heavy artillery, about 40 tanks, a formidable network Of minefields, 
reinforced bunkers and dug-in anti-tank emplacements. All the signs were 
that the Pakistanis would stand and fight. 

Instead, in the stinging words of Colonel P. S. Deshpande, the jaunty 
commanding officer of the Indian 9th Division : "They ran away." In less 
than 24 hours, Indian tanks and infantry took an objective they had 
estimated might require up to a week's bitter fighting. The vital Jessore 
airstrip was captured, literally, without a single-shot being fired "Now one 
round," Colonel Deshpande repeated gleefully. 

The reason for this astonishing collapse lies, more than anything else, in 
the utter demoralisation of most of the Pakistani Army in Bangladesh. 
Throughout last week, Pakistani units were surrendering without resistance. 
At Kalampur, the garrison of 160 men of the 31 Baluch-good fighting 
regiment-gave up without firing a shot. Near Comilla. the commanding 
officer of the 25 Frontier Force, another good unit, surrendered with 100 of 
his men to a platoon of Indians. In the strategic railhead town of Akhaura, a 
vital link in the defence of Dacca, the Pakistanis had rushed in extra troops, 
armour and artillery, yet the whole force chucked it in after only symbolic 
resistance. 

It is not hard to see why, in the vivid phrase of Colonel Deshpande "the 
Paks* morale is in their boots." Senior officers have been slipping away to 
Dacca with wives and families for the past fortnight. The unconfirmed 



rumours of special flights to get them out to West Pakistan would certainly 
have pereolated through to the ordinary soldiers and they already have plenty 
to worry about. The Indians are bombarding them through loudspeakers, 
leaflets ;utd radio broadcasts with a simple but stark message : 

Surrender to us before the Mukti Bahini (the Bangladesh guerrillas) get 
to you." 

There are sonic terrible scores to be settled' and the settling has already 
begun the first mangled corpese of Pakistani soldiers are beginning to turn 
up in the scrub or floating down the rivers in areas where the Mukti Bahini 
won control before the Indian Army arrived. 

The lightning advances of the Indian Army in last week's fighting only 
added to the demoralisation of the Pakistanis. In a few areas they have fought 
bravely are well : the Indians are keeping very quiet about the Hill sector 
where an outnumbered and totally isolated Pakistani force seems to be 
holding out. 

Closer to Jessore, there were two sharp engagements-or "extremely good 
fights" in Colonel Deshpande's enthusiastic phrase but they failed to halt the 
headlong attack on the town and the cantonment. 

It is clear that the Pakistanis badly misjudged the speed of the Indian 
advance, in the maplined operations room at Jessore thecharts of Indian 
positions as seen by the offenders suggest they had not expected a full scale 
attack for another day. 

When the hasty evacuations began at 4.20 put on Wednesday, the Indians 
were a bare 6,000 yard away. The Pakistanis left so hurriedly that the orders 
of the day were still on the duplicator and there were half-prepared meals in 
the officers’ mess. 

The bulk of the Pakistani troops seem to have escaped, though only to the 
dubious security of the road to Khulna, and they seem to have taken most of 
their artillery pieces with them. These were probably several miles behind 
the cantonment and would there fore be easier to save I saw only one burned 
out Pakistani tank in the cantonment itself. The Pakistanis left behind them 
about 6,000 tons of ammunition aitd general supplies which will he badly 
missed in the retreat. 

We had reached Jessore in what was certainly one of the most bizarre 
columns to pass through the gates of the cantonment. A fleet of rickety 
yellow texis and venerable private cars carried us the 85 miles from Calcutta 
in a bone-jarring, live houre journey. As we rattled past the frontier post at 
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Petrapole, the first of the jubilant crowds appeared. From there right through 
to Jessore, 25 miles away, the road was lined with cheering, beaming 
villagers waying the new red, white, gold and green flag of Bangladesh and 
ecstatically chanting the familiar "Joi Bangle" slogan. Now that Bangladesh 
is victorious, the new fashion is to emphasise the Joi. 

Driving through the beautifully lush counryside, a chessboard of dark 
green paddies, brown water and brilliant vegetation, the evidence of the 
Pakistani Army's precipitate retreat was every where. Well concealed, 
reinforced bunkers has been abandoned without a fight, often with a 
substantial pile of arms left in them. 

To the surprise and relief of the Indian engineers, the retreating 
Pakistanis had not tried to destroy the vital tarmac road or even mine the 
areas around it. Even where a bridge had been blown, as at Navaran on the 
Betna River, the Indians were able to cut a dirt road across country and by 
pass the obstacle : A stream of army lorries and halftracks was churning up 
swirling clouds of choking brown dust but the traffic kept moving. 

It was at Jhingergacha, too, that we found the first disturbing evidence 
that a new wave of killing can be expected before the bloodstained nation of 
Bangladesh settles down to anything like normality. Sprawled by the single 
track railway were the bodies of three youngish men, clad only in lungis, the 
flowing skirt-like costume of this region. 

They were blindfolded, their arms and legs cruelly roped behind their 
backs. Their throats had been cut and the blood had soaked into the day, 
brown earth. 

According to the villagers, the murdered men were collaborators, traitors 
who had helped the Pakistani troops rape, loot and murder. But nobody 
would admit that the Mukti Bahini had killed them. In the past few weeks, 
however, there have been persistent rumours that the Mukti are taking a 
terrible revenge oh those they consider to have betrayed Bangladesh. There 
are dark rumours of mass “trials” at kangaroo courts which invariably end 
with summary execution. 

Yet, like so many other places in Bangladesh, Jhingergacha has every 
reason to indulge its hatred. When the Pakistanis began pulling out last week* 
they were alleged to have massacred up to 100 villagers in final spasm of 
savagery! 

DAY 7: The headlong flight from Jessore 

The Indian Troops after taking Jessore town and Jessore*cantonment, 



fought their way on down the road to Khulna, a major river port and one of 
the biggest cities in East Bengal, Again Philip Jecobsan was with them: 

‘The gruesome trail that marked the headlong retreat of the Pakistani 
Army from its "impregnable" position in Jessore began a*few miles outside 
the town. The tarmac road was scarred and furrowed by machine gun bullets 
and rockets. A dozen burnt out jeeps and lorries lay twisted in the ditches : 
Pakistani regulars frozen in grotesque poses of agony. Some were charred 
and blackened, others had terrible, fly covered wounds. 

They were the first dead Pakistani soldiers we had seem in this sector 
since the war begin. They had been caught by Indian tanks tearing through 
Jessore and by jet fighters : they had abandoned their vehicles and ran 
vainly for the ditches. A large and cheerful crowd of locals posed proudly 
around the corpses, right arms erect in the "Joy Bangla!" salute. 

A mile further down the road were the remains of Rupdia, a hamlet 
* unlucky enough to be the scene of a delaying action by Pakistani infantry, 
desperately covering the rear of a 2,000 strong column which included 
almost 1,000 wives and families of officers formerly stationed at Jessore. The 
flattened huts were still burning and three buses used for a barricade had been 
raked with bullets from end to end. 

Moving forward through a battalion of the Madrasi Regiment small, 
cheerful men who waved and smiled at everyone-our photographer Penny 
Tweedie and 1 hitched a short ride on a Russian-built T55 tank of the India 
63rd Cavalry. Clanking and grinding up the narrow road, docking the big 105 
mm gun as it swivelled to point towards Pakistani positions, we arrived at the 
foremost point of the Indian advance. A full squaron of 14 55s was 
assembling to support the Madrasis in their next push down the Khulna road. 

Crouching nervously behind the comforting bulk of the tanks every time 
a shell from the Pakistanis 105 mm guns Landed anywhere remotely near us, 
we watched Indian advanced units carefully probing the enemy's positions. 
A company of Pakistani infantrymen probably from the 27th Baluch 
Regiment-was holding up the advance with morter and machinegun fire : the 
sound of small arms fire could be heard clearly a few hundred yards away. 

When shelling failed to dislodge the Pakistani rearguard, the local 
commander, Lt. Col. Naregyean-an amiable, imperturbable Madrasi- to call 
for air support. Radios crackled impressively and map references were 
busily exchanged, and checked. 

Everyone looked expectantly upwards. Nothing happened for a while. 
Then, quite suddenly, two of the Indian Air Force's Russian SU 7 fighters 



appeared high in the enormous blue sky. For a few minutes they circled 
gracefully, like hawks searching for prey. 

Then, after a tank fired a blue smoke maker shell, they banked into a 
steep dive and strightened out at tree-top level. From where we stood. I'could 
see the flashes from the big 30 calibre machine-gun as the jets strafed 
Pakistani positions. 

When the planes turned away for their base near Calcutta, the Pakistani 
guns had been silenced. The tanks roared into life again and crashed away 
through the bright-yellow mustard fields, followed by the Madrasi infantry. 
"Khulna is finished Colonel Naregyean shouted as be sped away in his 
command jeep.' 

DAY 8 : Closing in on the capital 

On Friday Pakistan's hopes for a stalemate began to collapse. In the East, 
Indian troops began to close on Dacca where they were awaited with calm by 
the Bengalis and with obvious fear by the Bihari muslims and the Punjabis. 
In the West, Pakistan's desperate thrusts into Kashmir were being held. Now 
came the first significant crack in Pakistan's tightlyknit military 
establishment. The United Nations received an appeal from Major General 
Rao Farman Ali, military adviser to the Governor of East Pakistan, asking for 
help in ending the war on.terms which clearly admitted a Pakistani defeat. 

. Farman Ali asked for the UN to repartriate Pakistani troops and civilian 
officials to West Pakistan with guarantees of their safety until this could be 
arranged. In return he was prepared to offer the establishment of an elected 
government in East Pakistan. 

The Security Council had, however, barely begun to consider Farman 
Ali’s appeal when a message arrived from President Yahya Khan asking that 
it be disregarded. And in Dacca Farman Ali's immediate superior, Lt. Gen A. 
A. K. Niazi, GOC Eastern Command, appeared in person at the 
Intercontinental Hotel to refute rumours that be had fled the country. "Iam 
here commanding my troops by the will of Allah," the general said. "And 1 
will never desert them." 

Capitalising on General Farman Aleis apparent break with the military 
command in Dacca, the Indian Chief of the Army Staff, General Sam 
Maneckshaw addressed a personal radio message to him advising surrender: 
"Resistance is senseless and will mean the death of many poor soldiers." 

Maneckshaw was not exaggerating. Indian troops converging on Dacca 
from west, east and north had established their first bridgehead Across the 



Riyer Meghna. Troops were transported across the river by helicopter at 
Asuganj and were only 40 miles north-east of Dacca with virtually an open 
road to the city. 

Dacca was bombed in the morning and the afternoon as is it had be6n 
most days this week. The city's inhabitants seemed to have become used to 
the bombings and near the airport they gathered to gawk at an unexploded 
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250 lb bomb with its clear markings indicating, with some irony, that it was 
made in the United States. 

On the Western front, in the Chamb area of Kashmir Pakistani, troops 
continued on the offensive. In the boldest action to date four Pakistani 
battalions supported by artillery and armour crossed the shallow Munawar 
Tavi river to attack Indian positions on the eastern bank. 

India admitted it was suffering heavy casualties at the Pakistani forces 
pressed the morter attack in the Chamb area. At the same time there were 
indications that India might accept the United Nations call for a ceasefire 
once the Bangladesh regime had been installed in Dacca. 

DAY 9: The end of Act 3 

By yesterday, it was clear that Act III was over. Pakistani troops were 
beginning to surrender in large groups in the East. 

The Indian armies, having crossed the last major water barriers, were 
already tightening the ring around Dacca. 

In the West the Indians were holding fast along the ceasefire line in spite 
of everything the Pakistanis were throwing at them. 

Yet it was equally clear that Act III was not the end of thetragedy. There 
would have to be an Act IV. 

In Delhi, Nicholas Carroll found that, understandably after the Indian 
successes in Bengal, the immediate future course of events was seen as 
beguilingly simple and apparently inevitable. The scenario, in the minds of 
high Indian officials, he reported, goes like this. The Pakistani troops in 
Bangladesh must in the end succumb. Even if a last ditch stand in Dacca 
holds up the time-table, there is no way out for them. 

Under the auspices of the Indian Army, two close associates of Sheikh 
Mujib, Syed Nazrul Islam and Tazuddin Ahmed, were due to be installed in 
Jessore on Saturday afternoon as respectively, President and Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Bangladesh. 

The Pakistani prisoners of war will be sent home quickly, though not out 



of any market feelings of charity (Why should we feed those bastards? one 
senior Indian official asked Carroll) India will then withdraw her troops. 

China, the Indians suppose, will go on making the threatening noises 
which in the Indian view are a consolatory substitute for military assistance 
to Pskistan. And the United States will have to swallow its disapproval and 
learn to live with the kind of fait accompli which Israel achieved. 

In the long run, the shattering disaster to the prestige of Pakistan's armed 
services in the East must shake the prestige of the military men who 
dominate West Pakistan. 

But on the ninth day of general war the military conflict seemed far from 
over. The Pakistani Army still had reserves, and its commanders still had 
spirit. 

Indian strategists were guessing, and Pakistani officials were hinting, that 
Act. IV might see a do-or-die offensive. But in the meantime the curtain was 
coming down on Act III. On Saturday, after a brief period during which "a 
very poorly heard transmitter announcing itself as Radio Pakistan, Dacca 
could still be picked up by the BBC’s monitors, Radio Dacca finally faded 
away. The voice of Punjabi rule in Bengal had in any case, long been 
drowned by the shouts of "Joi Bangla !." 
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THE TIMES, DECEMBER 13,1971 
GUERRILLAS SAID TO BE FIGHTING INSIDE DACCA 

From Henry Stanhope Defence Correspondent 

Calcutta, Dec 12-About 435 foreign nationals, 185 of them British, flew 
safely to Calcutta today from Dacca while Indian troops, who crossed the 
Meghna river on Friday, were said to be just 20 miles from the East Pakistan 
capital and "advancing fast". 

The evacuees, many of them women and children exhausted after five 
nights of bombing on the city, said that the morale of the Pakistan force in 
Dacca was shattered. Troops dacked into lorries were "not quite sure where 
to go". As many as 1,000 Mukti Bahini (Bangladesh guerrillas were said to 
be fighting in the city already. 

There is little news about the suceess of yesterday's airborne assault on 
Dacca's outer defences by men of one of India's two parachute brigades, 
despite Indian claims that a Pakistani counter-attack had been repulsed "with 
heavy casualties". 

The evacuees were flown in by three RAF Hercules transport aircraft 
from Singapore, one of them returning to pick up a second load. All the 
British were flown on to Singapore, but more than 1000 of the others are 
stying in Calcutta hotels tonight, their only luggage being light hand baggage 
which they were allowed to bring on the overcrowded aircraft. 

This was the seventh attempt to get most of the foreign nationals out of 
Dacca. They told of women and children returning tearfully from the airport 
two or three days ago after one attempt had been aban doned because of a 
sudden airraid. 

They confirmed that an orphanage was destroyed several days ago by 
live 500 lb to 1,000 lb bombs intended for the railway yards 1115 yards away, 
with the death-according to the Pakistani authorities of 300 byos. A German 
television cameraman said that he saw 20 bodies but he believed that more 
were buried under the rubble. 

however, the cameraman, Her Jens Uwe Scheffler, added that most of 
Dacca was still untouched and that bombing had been aimed exclusively at 
military targets. 

Reports circulating in Dacca put the number of Pakistani soldiers 



defending the city at between 20,000 and 30,000 with up to 1,000 Mukti 
Bahini already fighting there with small amis. 

Herr Schefller said that at a recent press conference outside *the 
Intercontinental Hotel the Pakistani Chief of Staff was optimistic, about the 
city's defence, "but the really clever generals clearly do not see much chance. 
We have been out looking at defensive preparations and we have seen 
nothing really prepared to defend the place". 

Only a few foreign nationals are now lest in the city, including a number 
of press correspondents and Red Cross workers. 
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THE GUARDIAN, LONDON, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13,1971 
DACCA COUNTS THE HOURS TO DESTRUCTION 
From Lee Lescaze, Dacca 

Dacca is a city awaiting destruction. No one knows how much damage 
the city will sustain when the Indian Army opens its attack here but Pakistani 
commanders are determined to fight as long as they can from their camp on 
the outskirts and from positions in public buildings. 

Lieutenant-General A. A. K. Niazi told reporters that any destruction in 
Dacca would be the price of freedom. In a brief interview in Dacca the 
senior commander here pledged again that his troops would fight to the last 
man. As the general spoke a small crowed of non-Bengali civilians gathered 
around him and began shouting "Long live Pakistan" and "Crush India." 
They were some of the Dacca residants enjoying a six-hour break in the 
curfew that permitted movement in the streets. 

The scene here is strangely peaceful in spite of the approach of Indian 
forces. Many residents have left Dacca for the safety of rural villages but 
there are few sounds of war to remind those who remain of the battle to 
come. Anti-aircraft gunners opened fire briefly but ovservers could see no 
plane in the bright blue sky. Artillery sounds are still very distant. 

At the Hotel Intercontinental some journalists sunbathed by the 
swimming pool, while a pool attendent fished prices of shrapnel from the 
water with a magnet. He reporters took turns guarding the hotel gate, 
seeking to prevent armed men entering the building which is now a Red 
Cross neutral zone and thereby is required to contain no weapons. 

Pakistani citizens living in the hotel, all of them from West Pakistan pass 
their time watching television in the lobby and playing an occasoinal game 
of table tennis. The morning news paper claimed the Indian advance had 
been halted. 

Accurate information about the war is almost impossible to obtain. In 
spite of trips around the city and towns nearly no one has seen the Indian 
Army. No one saw the reported Indian paratroop drops at two locations fewer 
than 15 miles from Dacca, and no one can predict when the Indian attack here 
will begin. 

Senior Pakistani officials have said they expect the battle for Dacca 



before Tuesday evening, but their prediction like all others is made without 
knowing the Indian commanders' intentions. 

Diplomats and journalists spend hours puzzling over how the Indian 
paratroop battalions droppoed near Dacca are being supplied, and how they 
are going to link up with other Indian units. Rumours of new Indian troops 
drops are frequent, but unconfirmed. 

Another popular topic for debate is whether the upper or lower floors of 
the 11-storey hotel are safer. The power are preferred should the Indians 
begins bombing, while the upher are bettel protection against strayrmal arms 
the from any street battle and afford a better view. 

Minutes after the ceasefire that enbled some 400 foreigners to esacuate 
Dacca in RAF Hercules transports yesterday, one Indian plane bombed. 
Dacca airport, presumably trying to close the runway for good. But there 
have been no further bombing missions against Dacca. Instead this had been 
perhaps the most peacclul day here since the was began on December 4. 

About 40 United Nations staff members have stayed in Dacca, hoping 
that they can be useful in distributing relief aid when the war ends. There was 
some talk of organising a soccer match between the United Nations and the 
journalists, but that is one of the few games yet to materialise. It floundered 
over problems of transportation which is scarce, and bicause the curfew will 
soon be reimposed during the nightly blackouts. Hotel residents gather for 
chess and poker games by candlelight and share battles of liquor on hand. 
There is nothing else to do in Dacca but find ways to pass the time until the 
battle starts. 


-Washington post. 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, MONDAY, DECEMBER 13,1971 

INDEPENDENT BANGLADESH GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 

IN JESSORE 

Drive to restore law and order first priority 

By peter gill in Jessore 

The Government of independent Bangladesh, which returned over the 
weekend to the former Pakistani district capital of Jessore, has stated that its 
first priority is to restore law and order to its now chaotic country. 

In a triumphant procession led by armed guerrillas and Indian Army 
military police, Mr Tajuddin Ahmed President, drove in two commondered 
Pakistani diplomatic corps Chevrolets from petrapole, on the Indian border, 
to Jessore on Saturday. 

Adderessing a crowd of thousands in the centre of the town, the two 
Bengali leaders urged their pesple not to fuse the law into their own hands by 
killing "traitors and Pakistani collaborators.” 

They said that a special war tribunal wold be held soon in Dacca at which 
these men would be tried. 

They also reminded the crowd that when the Pakistanis withdrew from 
the area they had left behind quantities of arms add ammunition. These 
should be handed over, either to the Indian army or to the Mukti Bahini 
guerrillas. 

It was apparent to those who attended the meeting that both leaders were 
prepecupied with the potential lawlessness of their own followers. At least 
2,000 guns wers handed out to guerrillas in the immediate Jessore area and 
there are already plans to disarm them. 

Armed civilians 

The crowded streets were a pincushion of rifle and light machinegun 
barrels after the rally. Although there are uniformed "regulars" among the 
guerrillas, most of the guns were carried by civilians in traditional Bengali 
dress. 

Jessore itself a town of 60,000, is rapidly returning to normal After the 
Pakistani military crackdown last March, more then half its people including 
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almost all the women, fied to the countryside. 

The Bangladesh Government has appointed a new district commissioner 
Mr Wali-Ul Islam, to succeed the Pakistani Administrator who fied last week 
with the Army garrison towards Khulna. 

Most junior administrative officials, including policemen, have remained 
behind and are being enconrtged to continue working under the new regime. 

In striving to establish a secular state for long the ideal of the moderate 
Awami League party, the Government announced over the weekend the 
banning of four rabidly Moslem Political groups. They are the Moslem 

League the Jamat-e-Islami the Nizam Islam and the people's Democratic 
party. 

The Government has declared its international stance as one of 
“friendship towards all peoples.” Mr Ahmed was careful to avoid harsh 
criticism of the United States which has opposed the Indian invasion of Last 
Pakistan but which is soon likely to be approached for aid to set up an 
independent Bangladesh. 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, DECEMBER 14,1971 
LULL ON THE WESTERN FRONT PAKISTAN ARMY HEADS 
FOR CERTAIN DEFEAT IN EAST 
DACCA DEFENDERS UNPREPARED AND OUTWITTED 
By Clare Hollingworth in Dacca 

The battle for Dacca is not yet over, but the Pakistani Army in Dacca is 
doomed. The basic reasons for the defeat in the East are that insufficient 
preparations were made for the campaign. 

The planners in Islamabad concentrated their energies on Kashmir, while 
the local Army commander, Lt.-Gen. A. K. Niazi, was completely outwitted 
by his Indian opposite number. 

The Indians since July have mounted a series of pinprick attacks by the 
Bangladesh guerrillas along the 1300 mile frontier with India, while at the 
same time guerrillas were engaged in terrorist activities and attempting to 
take over isolated areas inside the country. 

Apart from giving up a tiny salient here or there, Gen. Niazi strung his 
troops along the frontier in a desperately over-stretched posture. 

The Indians then cleverly built up the war so slowly that it was only after 
the major air raids on Dacca airport on Dec. 4, long after the frontier defences 
were pierced, that Gen. Niazi ordered the staged withdrawal to pre-arranged 
defensive positions. 

Contingency Plans 

There were also a series of contingency plans for the re-deployment of 
troops in defensive positions to secure Dacca, the capital, as well as 
Chittagong, the main port, and Khulna. 

For the past three days, the military spokesman, with little or nothing to 
say, his practically isolated himself from correspondents. 

Official communiques issued in Islamabad are generally 48 hours behind 
the events and, like military communiques throughout history they tend to 
reflect more hopes than facts. 

Guerrillas wait 

So far the strict blackout, dusk to-dawn curfew, and well-manned road 




blocks have prevented any major guerrilla activities in the urban centres but 
in Dacca alone some hundreds are under cover waiting to rise when the 
Indian Army approaches. m 

Meanwhile the Indians are using Shamshemager airfield to the south of 
Sylhet, and it is likely that they have cut off tne whole of the north-west 
salient from Hi Hi on the western frontier to the Ganges. 
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THE DAILY MAIL, DECEMBER 14,1971 
TIGER IS WAITING FOR THE KILL 
From Mail Correspondent in Dacca 

Seated on a shooting stick at a street comer, the chief of Pakistan's 
Eastern command vowed yesterday to fight for this city 'to the last man.' 

• General A. A. K. ‘Tiger’ Niazi made the pledge as the advancing Indians 
were reported to be as close as six miles. 

He said as stragglers from other parts of the country reached Dacca "It 
doesn't matter ..It’s now a question of living or dying and we shall fight to the 
last man." 

He also scotched any idea of surrender-as demanded in a fresh appeal by 
General Sam Manckshaw, the Indian Chief of Staff. 

It was General Manekshaw's third call in a week and made to prevent 
'unnecessary loss of life and damage' in the battle for the Pakistan Army’s last 
major stronghold in the East. 

The message said, in part: 'Further resistance is senseless. My forces are 
closing in around Dacca and the garrison is within range of our artillery. It 
should be the duty of all to prevent useless shedding of innocent blood.' 

In the past 24 hours Indian infantry columns have advanced on the city 
from the North West, the North and from Narsingdi, 25 miles to the 
North-East. 

And two battalions of paratroops have been dropped at Tangail, 50 miles 
to the north-west, and Bhairab Bazaar, 40 miles north east. 

John Webb at Khulna, East Pakistan , reports : 

Twelve hundred Pakistanis, chased 35 miles down the road from Jessore 
are making a gallant stand at this river port. 

Survivors of the 107th Infantry Brigade, bottled up in a garrison, have at 
last slowed the pace of the Indian assault. 

I sat in a laundry 500 yards from Pakistan gunners yesterday for a 
briefing on the battle. The improbable temporary field headquarters belonged 
to Brigadier Sandhu Singh, C.O. of a Brigade of the Indian 9th Division. 
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Protected 

The laundry, protected from small arms fire by a bend in the road was the 
only concrete building left in the village of Acra which I had reached in a 
communications jeep. 

Less than 48 hours before, it had served Brigadier Hayat Khan, C.O. of 
the retreating Pakistanis. 

As artillery shells whistled overheard Brigadier Singh, a be spectacled 
Sikh with a khaki sun visor strapped on to his turban, said : We cannot use 
our normal tactics of outflanking the enemy because there is a swamp on one 
side of the road and the wide River Bhairab on the other. 

'We have to advance up the stetch of road, which is only 30 yards wfide 
at best, and which is heavily defended by bunkers and built-up defences. 

A surrender had been arranged for the Pakistanis two nights ago. They 
were supposed to fire three flares, then bring their chaps across. 

Detected 

‘But nothing happened, and the fight goes on.’ 

Ian Mather in New Delhi reports : 

Chinese troops are on the move, presumably to the border area with 
India. 

Last night an Indian Foreign Office spokesman refused to say how many 
Chinese troops were involved or where the movements had been detected. 

He said : We believe that this must be part of their effort desined to 
express political solidarity with Pakistan. 

‘We still believe that China has nothing to gain by enlarging this 
conflict.’ 

THE SHAME OF YAHYA'S ARMY 
IT’S THE A T ROCITIES, NOT THE DEFEAT 
A Special Report by John Webb 

The disgrace of the Pakistan Army is not its defeat. The shame of the 
soldiers of Yahya Khan is their appalling misconduct towards the 75 million 
people they terrorised in the name of East Pakistan. 

Somehow these excitable, affectionate Bengalis have kept their spirit in 
spite of the murders, the rape and the pillaging They talk of 'freedom' with 
tears in their eyes. 

On every road there is a trickle of homegoers, walking with pitifully 
small bundles on their heads, only an occasional woman in the party. 



I met Sabed Ali Mandol; 40-year-old clerk, trudging along the road near 
Sabafsa, heading for his home In Jafamagar with seven friends to prepare for 
the return of it family. 

He told me how they fled to the interior because Pakistani troops, 
stationed near the border went on a rampage. 

’We were beaten and kicked.' he said, 'They called us little monkeys. 

Frontier 

’When three women were dragged off to be used by soldiers stationed at 
a frontier town, we sent our women and children away. When the Pakistanis 
began shooting everyone they could find, we had to run too.’ 

In Saharsa, headmaster Siddique Rahman, 31, said the villagers had been 
forced to build bunkers. 

’At 9 one morning they went the village of Goyra-Kagmari, which is very 
close to here, and they killed everybody. We counted 104 bodies. They killed 
the women and the children, including my mother and three of my nephews.’ 

The headmaster put his hand on the head of a young lad whose eyes had 
filled with tears as we talked. 

'He lost five brothers,' He said. 

The villagers were working mending thatched roofs and dismantling 
Pakistani bunkers for their wooden beams and sheets of galvanised iron. 

I hitched a lift on a shiny red Honda motorbike, sandwiched between two 
Mukti Bahini freedom fighters. 

When we stoped, Father Tedesco Sebastian, an Italian priest, who has 
been at Shimula misson for three years, confirmed that the Pakistanis kept up 
their terror campaign to the last. 

Riddled 

Two weeks ago a captain and three soldiers drove up in a jeep, made two 
villagers lie down on their backe in the road, and riddled them with 
machinegun bullets. 

Near the market town of Jhikargacha, the villages caught up with 
Razakar leader after the regular Pakistani troops withdrew. They started face 
slapping and punching him. They hit him with lathis and they threw stones. 
They stopped when he was dead. 

Out side, the Awami League headquarters more than 300 villagers 
squatted happily in the sun for political speeches broadcast with deafening 
effect through four huge loudspeakers. 



This was the execution place,' the doctor said. 'They brought up to 21 
people here every day, tortured them, their bayoneted them or cut their 
throats. 

Then Dr. Abdur Rahim Khan and Kazim Abul Hashem, a tax inspector, 
led me to clearing in the jungle not 200 yards away. 

The execution place was dreadfully quiet, and the air was foul. Older 
villagers and lots of children who had followed us, were standing silently. 

Then the children moved ahead and called to me to come and see other 
burial pits. The most awful thing was that they knew where to look. 
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THE GUARDIAN, LONDON, DECEMBER 15,1971 

Editorial 

THE END IN DACCA 

General Tiger Niazi sums up matters with familiar flamboyance. "It is 
now a question of living or dying and we shall fight to the last man. The army 
will die. There will be no troops left to be repatriated." Tunes of glory; but 
also times of colossal waste and infinite futility. There is no reason why 
thousands of encircled Pakistani troops should be cut slowly to pieces. There 
is no reason why the sprawling slums of Dacca should vanish beneath 
hapazard shelling, 'there is no reason (as a panic stricken civil administration 
clearly realises) in bloodily prolonging Yahya Khan's heroic fictions. 
Bangladesh exists. Bangladesh cannot be negotiated away. Mrs. Gandhi has 
Eastern victory in her grasp ; General Niazi's desperation may win him a 
footnote in history but nothing more. 

How, then, call the carnage be stopped? World pressures thus far have 
Floundered in a quagmire of politiking and polemics, and precious little hope 
lies there. East action can only stem from two people : Mrs. Gandhi and 
Yahya Khan. If Mrs. Gandhi won't halt her conquering forces, Pakistan’s 
President should face the reality he has spent an appalling year avoiding-the 
reality of peace rather than jehad , negotiation rather than bluster. 
Furthermore, his American allies have a firm duty to tell him as much. The 
time for White House pique and sterile lecturing against New Delhi is long 
past. 

Of course ( as the Guardian has argued ) Mrs. Gandhi should stop. The 
risks of slaughter are. too great; the perils of total puppet state too obvious. 
Bangladesh deserves better than prolonged bloodbath. But, sadly, one prime 
reason why India grinds on towards complete annihilation is Pakistan's 
refusal to talk realistically and America's reckless championing of her case. 
We know that President Nixon "holds Yahya in esteem." We have also been 
told, by both Mr. Rush and Mr. Bhutto that. Islamabad was on, the point of 
discussions with Awami Leaguers when New Delhi stuck. Thousands have 
died and over a £100 millions' worth of military hardware (enough to feed 
nine million refugees for four months) has been destroyed because India 
wouldn't wait. 
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Some of these charge carry discomforting weight; sonic will hang heavy 
around Mrs. Gandhi for the rest of her career. But they are irrelevant now and 
they indirectly reveal a bezarre situation : that the negotiations for an 
autonomous Bengal which Yahya and Mr. Nixon were "minutes away" # from 
proposing before India moved are now deemed impossible when Pakistan's 
Eastern army confronts utter destruction. Will Islamabad, swallowing false 
pride, order Niazi in give in acknowledge the independence of Bangladesh; 
free Sheikh Mujib and send him home.That way saves live,. It also, in the 
conrorted terms of realpolitik on the subcontinent preserves a vestigial West 
Pakistani voice in Bengali affairs. Sheikh Mujib and his, followers will not 
want to play stooges to New Delhi overlong. However, feel may not be 
shattered, all friendships severed. Pakistan has something to lose from a 
"fight to the last man." And Yahya Khan, stumbling too late from one 
blunder to the next, must know it. 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH , DECEMBER 16,1971 

Editorial 

BANGLADESH NOW 

With the occupation by Indian forces of East Pakistan, re-named 
Bangladesh, virtually complete and with a dialogue under way between the 
military commanders in Dacca and New Delhi for a cease-fire the first phase 
at least of the Indo-Pakistan war is clearly drawing to a close. It must be 
hoped that it willprove to be the end not only of a phase but of the war itself. 
For this, two things will be needed above all: rejection by India of any idea 
of taking the opportunity to destroy the Pakistan State in toto. West as well 
as East; and renunciation by President Yahya of what is no doubt a strong 
temptation to persevere with attacks against India in Kashmir and the Punjab 
in the hope of securing even at this late hour, sufficient gains for bargaining 
purposes. 

The first of these contingencies-that India might try to proceed to the 
complete destruction of Pakistan appears unlikely. There are certainly those 
in and around the Indian Goverment who have never accepted the division of 
the sub-continent, but there is not much to suggest that Mrs. Gandhi will 
meet their wishes. If by some gross misjudgment, of a kind she has so far 
shown litle sign of making, she did try to, it would completely alter Indian's 
standing in the affair. It would throw overboard in one swoop the very 
considerable sympathy and understanding there has been in gengral world 
opinion for the origins and course of the war so far. It would certainly involve 
the Great Powers more closely then hitherto, and would probably bring 
catastrophic results in the end for India herself, 

President Yahya's problems are bitter. As a soldier, his instincts must 
suggest redoubling efforts to gain ground in the West, if only for the purpose 
of bargaining to secure the return of his troops in the East. It is to be hoped 
that he will take the wiser coarse of restraint. 

However, the final end in Bengal now comes, the new State of 
Bangladesh is going to present India, and not only India,with immense 
problems. Only the Indian army can restore law aid order, avert the danger of 
communal massacres, and provide the background for a new political and 
economic structure. Russia, China and America will all be closely concerned. 
Britain, has maintained good relations with both India and Pakistan. Help 
from London ever the birth of Bangladesh, if offered unobtrusively, might be 
welcome. 
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WORKERS PRESS, DECEMBER 17,1971 
SURRENDER A GREAT VICTORY FOR BANGLADESH 

By John spencer 

Pakistan forces in Bangladesh surrendered unconditionally to the Indian 
army and the Mukti Bahini yesterday. Indian premier Mrs. Indira Gandhi told 
a wildly cheering parliament that 'Dacca is now the free capital of a free 
country'. 

India has already recognized Bangladesh, which now becomes a state in 
reality as well as in the minds of the Bengali people. 

The final surrender came just ten minutes before that expiry of an 
extended ceasefire, and India had threatened to resume the offensive with 'the 
utmost vigour, if its surrender call was not obeyed. 

The Bangladesh provisional government is to take office in Dacca today. 
The Awami league leaders who make up most of the new government were 
unable to reach there yesterday because of transport problems. 

Victory 

The liberation of Bangladesh from the Pakistani dictatorship is a 
tremendous victory for the Bengali people. But the situation is still fraught 
with danger. 

The Awami League is taking office with a thoroughly conservative and 
bourgeois programme which has nothing to offer the mass of workers and 
peasants beyond empty proclamations. 

The Awami League proposes no real agrarian reform beyond vague 
promises to 'rationalize' land holdings and to the handless peasants. 

This cannot overcome the chronic agrarian crisis in Bangladesh, where a 
predominantly peasant majority lives in a state of perpetual poverty. 

The new government's Promise to 'reverse offectively' the 'monopolist 

bias' of industry is equally vague and demagogic. 

* 

Bengali workers and peasants can place no reliance on the promises of 
the bourgeois lenders of the Awami League and the Gandhi government. 

They must organize independently of the capitalist class and resist all 
attempts to disarm them or recruit them for a war of annexatioiwigainst W. 
Pakistan. 





6 W. Pakistanis were not informed or the surrender, though the 
government-controlled radio, which has been broadcasting martial music for 
the past two weeks, announced that the situation in E. Pakistan was 'very 
critical'. 

Surrender 

Eventually, Yahya Khan went on the radio to announce the surrender in 
the East but said the war would continue in the West. 

'We shall fight on,' He said, urging the people to be patient and prepared 
for further sacrifices. 

He thanked China, the US and the Moslem states for their support. 

China yesterday sent a stiff note to New Delhi protesting at an alleged 
violation of the border with Sikkim. In a separate announcement, the New 
China News Agency said China would continue to provide 'material support' 
for Pakistan and charged that India wanted to ‘destroy Pakistan as a whole.’ 

The US, which is also backing Pakistan, has sent the USS 'Enter 
-prise-aircraft carrier with 90 planes and one of the most powerful vessels in 
the world-into the Bay of Bengal. 

If the Americans intended to use the 'Enterprise' for an evacuation 
operation they are too late, because the Pakistan army in Bengal has 
surrendered unconditionally. 
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26.3.71. A. 43 2200 PAKISTAN-ONE 

Extensive fighting is reported from East Pakistan following moves by 
President Yahya Khan to restore his government's authority and reports from 
India that Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman has declared the province independent. 
The American Consul General in Dacca, the eastern capital, said that tanks 
were being used to put down disturbances there. Earlier reports from 
India-some quoting a clandestine radio in East Pakistansaid fierce fighting 
had broken out in many places. East Bengali army units were said to have 
joined police and armed civilians in clashes with army units from West 
Pakistan. There have been no reports direct from East Pakistan 

President Yahya Khan announced his moves in a strongly worded 
broadcast in which he accused Sheikh Mujib of treason, and banned his 
majority party in the Awami League which had virtually taken control of East 
Pakistan. He also announced a ban on all political activity in Pakistan and 
complete censorship of the press. 

Para One: R W 2100 ( when US new ) 

fighting detail from 2030; 

Yahya snaps from 1520; lnd. from 1650 


27.3.71. C.83 203 PAKISTAN-ONE 

Latest reports from Pakistan indicate that the army is in control of key 
points in Dacca, after tanks had been used to put down disturbances. And the 
official Pakistan Radio said the curfew in the city, which had been lifted for 
nine hours during the day, would be lifted again today (Sunday). The radio 
went on to warn of severe measures against anybody putting up roadblocks 
or barricades, and said the army was in full control throughout the country. It 
also denied a statement put out by a clandestine radio station, bsoadcasting 
from East Pakistan and quoted by news agency correspondents in India, that 
supporters of Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, the Awami league leader, were in 




control of the port of Chittagong and the town of Comilla and jessore and that 
the martial law administrator (General Tikka Khan) had been injured. 
Because of strict censorship in East Pakistan there is no independent picture 
what is going on. 

RW. 1900 with Mon (Pakistan) art curfew, denials. 

Bombing 1530: com lete control 1300: TRH (16) 2004/SK. 


27.3.71. C. 62 1900 PAKISTAN-TWO 

In one of the first eye witness accounts of the army moves three days ago, 
a BBC correspondent who was ordered to leave Dacca said the troops carried 
out a ruthless, pre-planned operation to intimidate the people of Dacca. Our 
correspondent adds that tanks and truckloads of troops met little 

resistance although a few students had arms. There was the sound of heavy 
guns firing and buildings were engulfed in flames. Our correspondent and his 
film crew were rigorously searched three times and their film and papers 
confiscated before being flown out of the country He say the military regime 
is desperately intent on preventing uncensored news leaving Pakistan. Our 
correspondent says he feels that the array’s statement that the leader of the 
outlawed Awami League, Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman, has been arrested, is 
probably true. 

Correspondent, Clayton (London) JMU1MP 1852/SK 
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28.3.71 C. 6 1900 PAKISTAN-ONE 

The official Pakistan Radio says that the East Pakistan Capital, Dacca, 
still calm with life returning to normal. The radio says people are going to 
work and that the martial law authorities have asked banks to re-open. The 
curfew on the city has been re-imposed after being relaxed for most of 
yesterday (Sunday) But the radio says it will be lifted again today (Monday). 
Apart from Pakistan Radio, the little news about the situation is coming out 
mainly through India and reports say there has been continuing trouble in 
Dacca yesterday (Sunday) with more shooting. A clandestine radio broadcast 
monitored in Calcutta said that provisional Bangladesh-Bengali Nation 
government had been set up in East Pakistan. The Indian News- Agency 



quotes reports that the East's So-called Liberation Army captured the 
northern down of Rangpur after a battle with West Pakistan troops. India has 
rejected a Pakistani protest that she was interfering in its domestic affairs and 
has also denied that a clandestine radio, calling itself the voice of 
Bangladesh, is operating from India. 

RW1630 (when Dacca firing new); Prov. govt: Rangpur 1540 

Rest from 1000 JMUIMP 1844/JEF 
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30.3.71 A.31 22130 PAKISTAN 

With strict censorship still in force in force in East Pakistan, few details are 
emerging about the situation there. The official Pakistan radio says the curfew in 
Dacca was lifted again for twelve hours, but all banks in East Pakistan are being 
closed again fer three days. The radio says that an increasing number of shops are 
opening and that some newspapers are being published. 

But a traveller reaching New Delhi front Dacca said most shops in the 
city are closed and food is getting scarce. Another arrival on the same flight 
said the army in full control of the city, which appears to have been heavily 
damaged. 

Pakistan has made another protest to India alleging interference 
Pakistan's internal affairs. The Indian High Commissioner in Islamabad was 
told that organised demonstrations against the Pakistan Mission in India 
could have serious repercussions. The High Commissioner was also told that 
false reports had been sent from a clandestine radio in the mouth of the River 
Hoogly. This has already been denied by India. 

Banks: 1330 

Travellers: 2030 

Protest: 1730 with denial DUN 2110/CK 


1.4.71 C. 90 2130 PAKISTAN-TWO 

Reports from newspaper correspondents recently in East Pakistan say 
that the capital, Dacca, and other major cities were firmly unde* military 
control. They also report that when the army first went in, there was 



widespread killing of civilians in part of Dacca, especially among supporters 
of the East Pakistan leader. Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahman west Pakistan troops 
from the Punjab were blamed for a massacre of students and staff at Dacca 
University. Large areas of the city were said to be destroyed or still burning. 
Some reports say that, outside the main cities, the trouble was continuing. A 
corespondent of the American news agency, United Prese International, says 
he managed to reach one town (Jessore) not far from the Indian border. He 
said he was shown the bodies of women and children who, he was told, had 
been bayonelted by Pakistan troops before they pulled out of the town. 

An accusation by Pakistan that armed Indians had crossed the border into 
East Pakistan has been denied by an Indian Government spokesman. 

Reports : DIPCORR ( SMITH): UPI 


Indian denial 1443 
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2.4.71. 

S. 4 

SNAP ADD PAKISTAN 

A BBC special correspondent who has just returned from Jessore says it 
is clear that the Pakistan Government is not telling the truth about the 
situation. The fighting was still going on and a lot of innocent civilians were 
being killed, including women and children. Our correspondent says that 
President Yahya Khan has clearly failed in a brutal attempt to destroy the will 
and morale of the East Pakistanis. 

WATO Interview 

DES 

1541/SK. 
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2.4.71 

C. 106 

2230 PAKISTAN-TWO 


On the situation in East Pakistan, the radio continues to say that the major 
towns are quiet,-but admits there has been trouble in some areas, with what 
are described as miscreants trying to terrorise Peaceful citizens. 

A BBC special correspondent who has just returned from Jessore -than 
twenty five miles (forty kilometres) inside East Pakistani says fighting was 
still going on when he left. He says government troops killed women and 
children and burned a number of hosues. But by' the time he left Eastern 



forces were again in charge and government units were bombarding the area 
with artillery and, mortars front positions a miles (kilometres) away. 


RW 2000 



Radio 1530 
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2.4.71. 

C.97 

2130 RED CROSS-PAKISTAN 


The international Committee of the Red Cross says the Pakistan 
Government has refused to allow its delegates and relief supplies to enter 
East Pakistan. A Red Cross statement in Geneva said it had withdrawn its 
delegates-including two doctors-and a Red Cross plane was returning with 
almost its entire cargo of eight tons of medical and relief supplies. A 
correspondent in Geneva, in a dispatch to the BBC, say the delegates had 
apparently been told by Pakistani "that no outside intervention could be 
tolerated-not even, from an International humanitarian agency. 


McGregor 51 (snapped 1924) 
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2.4.71 

C. 35 

1000 PAKISTAN-ONE 


Reports are continuing to come in of violence and killing in East 
Pakistan. In one of the first reports by a foreign correspondent direct from 
East Pakistan, the correspondent of the London Times gave an eye-witness 
account of the situation in Jessore. He said Pakistan government troops had 
withdrawn to their military camparea leaving the town, the control of East, 
Pakistan troops and sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s sympathisers. He describes 
seeing irregular militariamen of East Pakistan marching people of West 
Pakistan Origin to a market place, accusing them of spying for the Pakistan 
army. The prisoners (he saicl) were hacked to death as reprisal for equally 
brutal shootings by the Pakistan army. 

The West Pakistan radio continues to say that all major towns in the 
Eastern piovince are quiet. But India-calling for action by tljp United 
Nations-has accused the Pakistan Army of using planes, tanks and rockets in 



a massive reprisal operation. 

MON (KARACHI RADIO) 

(U. N. Call curd reprisals SPS/BJP 0936/MH 

from 2 y'day) 

3.4.71 A.12 1500 PAKISTAN-ONE 

The latest official Pakistan Radio broadcasts about the situation in East 
Pakistan have said that calm is continuing in Dacca and also in the 
countryside. The radio says there were no reports of any incidents, and that 
large crowds attended regular Friday prayers at the Dacca mosques 
yesterday. Reports carried by All India Radio and the Press Trust of India 
however, quote What they describe as reliable sources from within East 
Pakistan as saying that Pakistan air force planes yesterday carried out raids 
against a number of towns where supporters of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman have 
been offering resistance to the martial law authorities All India Radio said 
that m the port of Chittagong, West Pakistan troops were under pressure and 
that air force planes were unable to land at Comilla because of trouble there. 

RW 1300 ( MON : Pakistan on calm from 1000 ) 

INDIA REPORTS (RTR). JU 1440/mw 
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4.4.71 C. 30 1230 PAKISTAN OPS 

There are no recent independent reports from East Pakistan about the 
situation there. An announcement by the martial law authorities in Dacca 
says that all measures have been taken to restore normal life and order in the 
country. The announcement advises the public not to pay attention to 
rumour-mongers. It says the curfew in Dacca are being reduced from 
Monday. 

Meanwhile, All India Radio says it has received reports from East 
Pakistan that the martial law authorities there yesterday carried out big air 
raids and dropped napalm bombs on Chittagong and five other civilian areas. 
The radio says that according to one report, troops used long range cannon 
against the border town of Jessore, said to be controlled by supporters of the 





East Pakistan leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. These reports by AH India 
Radio are unconfirmed. 
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6.4.71 

C. 29 

1130 PAKISTAN-BRITAIN 


In London, more than one hundred and eighty Members of Parliament 
from all parties have signed a motion urging the British Government to use 
its influence to secure a cease-fire in East Pakistan. The BBC Parliamentary 
correspondent says that MP's accept the statement by the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Alec Douglas Home, that the British Government cannot interfere in 
Pakistan's Internal affairs. But they are clearly anxious that every effort 
should be made to influence the Pakistani Government to- seek a peaceful 
settlement without delay. 

Herdiman Scott via GNS ROY/KWC 1110/BH 
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7.4.71. C. 31 1130 PAKISTAN REFUGEES 

A group of people of various nationalities, who have arrived in Calcutta, 
in India, from the East Pakistan port of Chittagong, have spoken of mass 
killings and piles of bodies in the streets there. Some of the told of heavy 
damage during two weeks of fighting, and an American told correspondents 
that Chittagong was like a ghost city, empty except for the army, corpses and 
dogs. Correspondents quote the American as saying that the army generally 
ran amok in Chittagong, killing on a considerable scale. He said he was taken 
around the city by soldiers who wanted him to help get power supplies going 
again, and he witnessed a number of executions in the streets. Everywhere in 
Chittagong there was a stench of dead bodies. Other refugees spoke of East 
Pakistanis being gunned down on sight by the army and of equally brutal 
killings by the local inhabitants of West Pakistanis living in the port. 

RW1000 when American new, 

deleting reference to SELLS « 

Killings from 0200 ROY/MH 1112/rh 
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7.4.71. C.77 2130 PAKISTAN 

Radio Pakistan has for the first time said that the air force has been in 
action in East Pakistan. It says planes attacked what it calls armed infiltrators 
to support the army in and around three towns. And that the army is now to 
full control of the entire northern region. The BBC Commonwealth 
correspondent-just back in London after a month in Pakistan says the 
announcement is one of the first official indications given to West Pakistan 
of the extent of the distur bances, but people have heard a fair amount 
through foreign broadcasts. He said it was apparent during his stay in West 
Pakistan that the people were determined that the East should not be allowed 
to go its own way. Our correspondent says that prospects of a long drawn out 
and bitter struggle seem very real. 

Boil 2100! New 1900. HMK/ 2110/Park 
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9.4.71. C. 58 1900 PAKISTAN 

Radio Pakistan says the port or Chittagong in East Pakistan has been 
cleared of what it describes as anti-state and anti-social elements. The radio 
says most of them have surrendered to the army. It adds that a number of 
shops and markets in the city are open and that people are returning to their 
homes. Another statement broadcast by Radio Pakistan announced a new 
martial law regulation restricting the movement of people regarded by the 
authorities as acting suspiciously, or against public security. 

Reports broadcast by All India Radio say the Pakistani Air Force has 
made several bombing raids in the past two days in an unsuccessful attempt 
to gain control of the northern town of Rajshahi. Pakistan Radio has again 
described Indian reports as blatant lies and propaganda bearing no relation 
to the real situation. 

Para It: MON 

Para 2: MON: UPI, JOH/AWB 
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10.4.71 C.73 2230INDIA-PAKISTAN 

Reports from India say hundreds of refugees from East Pakistan have 
been crossing the border. A Reuter correspondent says many are Hfndus. 
Other unconfirmed reports from India continue to speak of clashes in at least 
seven towns between Pakistani troops and supporters of the political leader 
in the East-Sheikh Mujibur Rahman-who is under arrest But the official 
Pakistan Radio says life in East Pakistan is continuing to return to normal. 
And in the capital of Dacca, (it says) a citizens' peace committee has been 
formed. Earlier, the radio said two armed members of the Indian border force 
had been captured inside East Pakistan (in the Jessore district). Pakistan has 
also told India to remove radio transmitter which, it says, is being operated 
at the offices of the Indian Deputy High Commission in Dacca. The Indian 
Foreign Ministry in Delhi denies that any unauthorized transmitter is being 
used. 

Refugees; RTR 

Clashes, normal 

Committee: 2030 

Rest: 1700 GJUMJW 22201BH 
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13.4.71. A 19 1230 PAKISTAN FOLLOW 

(HUBS) 

An American correspondent who was recently able to get into the East 
Pakistan capital, Dacca, said he found the once heavily populated districts a 
black wilderness of ashes and bamboo stumps-all that remained of the homes 
of thousands. The correspondent-from the news agency, Associated 
Press-said that the city, under strict curfew, during darkness, was patrolled by 
West Pakistan troops and that he had heard rifle fire at night. While he was 
in Dacca the correspondent said West Pakistan troops continued to pour in by 
air. But there were signs that life was returning to normal essential services 
were functioning and shop! had re-opened. 

RW1000 (from 0200) : JU 
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16.471 A.49 2300INDIA-PAKISTAN 

(mainly HUBS) 

Radio Pakistan says that saboteurs tried to blow up the Kaptai hydro 
electric power station near the East Pakistan port of Chittagong on Thursday, 
but... were wiped out by Pakistani troops before they could cause any 
damage. The radio said the army had also foiled an attempt to dynamite a 
power plant on the River Meghna. It quoted an official spokesman in Dacca 
as saying that an Indian report that Pakistani troops had fired across the 
Indian border was totally baseless. 

Correspondents say that Pakistan army forces are advancing on the town 
of Chuadanga-one of the main strongholds of the supporters of Sheikh 
Mujib-ur-Rahman. 

Saboteurs from 2000 2235/sjc 

Denial MON (PAK) 

Chuadanga (AP-Neeld) 

(Times-Hornsby) 
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17.4.71 C.42 1500 PAKISTAN 

A group of East Pakistanis have proclaimed what they call the 
Government of independent Bangladesh under the acting presidency of Mr. 
Syed Nazrul Islam. At a village (Baidyanathala) just inside East Pakistan, 
Mr. Nazrul Islam read a proclamation to about five thousand people gathered 
in a mango grove, saying his government appealed to all countries of the 
world to come to the aid of his people. He named a cabinet with Mr. Tajuddin 
Ahmed as his Prime Minister and Mr. K. M. Ahmed as his Foreign Minister. 
A group of foreign correspondents came from the Indian side of the border 
to attend the ceremony. 

SNAP 1354.RTR 

Last para fighting new 1300 Pakistan 

Dacca 0930 "A " story NK/MH 
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21.4.71 C. 37 1130 PAKISTAN 

The martial law authorities in East Pakistan have summoned five focal 
leaders to appear at the martial law headquarters in Dacca next Monday to 
answer various charges. An announcement said that if they failed to turn up, 
they would be tried in their absence. The five include senior officials of the 
banned Awami League. One of them is the league's general secretary, Mr. 
Tajuddin Ahmed, who was named at the weekend as Prime Minister of the 
breakaway state of Bangladesh. 

RW 0600: new 0500 HH U20/jo 
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28.4.71. C.84 1930 PAKISTAN 

The martial law authorities in East Pakistan say there has been trouble in 
the Eastern capital, Dacca. Troops opened fire and seven people were 
killed. The authorities said anti-social elements had been stabbing, looting 
and trying to create panic, and that forty five people were arrested. The 
authorities said they would be tried by a military tribunal and would be 
sternly punished. 

Dacca troubles: RW 1730 (snapped) 
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28.4.71 

A.49 

1930 PAKISTAN 

(MAINLY HUBS) 


A British Labour Party Member of Parliament, Mr. Bruce Douglas 
Mann-who has just returned from a week's visit to East Pakistan said in 
London that there was clam evidence of widespread atrocities having taken 
place in East Pakistan. He estimated that from reports he received during his 
visit at least a quarter of it million people had been killed. Mr. Douglas Mann 
said he was hoping to persuade the British Government to withhold financial 
and other help for Pakistan until peace was restored. He also siad Britain 
should recognise Bangladesh. 

PA ROY/EGE 
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3.5.71 A.19 1300 PAKISTAN RELIEF 

(HUBs> 

The three forgest British relief organisations-Oxfam, War on Want and 
Christian Aid-have launched a joint appeal in Britain for what they describe, 
is the homeless families who have fled from the tragedy of East Bengal into 
India. They estimate the number of those in need at about a million, 
requiring tents, milk powder, baby foods and other necessities. The first load 
of supplies is expected to leave for Calcutta later this week. The whole 
operation will be co-ordinated with the work already being carried out by the 
Indian authorities in West Bengal. 

The BBC Commonwealth corespondent recalls that last year the British 
public contributed one and a half million pounds for cyclone relief work in 
East Pakistan. He says that because the Pakistani authorities will not allow 
the relief agencies to operate in East Pakistan, some long term projects have 
not been put into effect. For example, forty tractors were being sent from 
Britain to set up a tractor training school but, our correspondent adds, they 
will probably have to come back to Britain. 


Dipcorr (WALKER) 

DUN 
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5.6.71 

C.56 

1430 CHOLERA 


As the international relief operation gets under way to help fight the out 
break of cholera among East Pakistani refugees in India, there are reports that 
more refugees are still crossing the border to add to the estimated four and a 
half million already in west Bengal. Forty thousand refugees were being 
cared for in one camps alone only a few miles from Dum Dum airport near 
Calcutta, where the Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi, arrived for 
talks on the situation with the Chief Minister of West Bengal. A BBC 
correspondent in Calcutta says deaths from cholera among the refugees may 
already total between three and four tuousand, and the approaching monsoon 
rains will make canditions worse. In Geneva, the World Health Organisation 
has seventeen tons of medical supplies ready for despatch but is being held 
up by lack of transport In Britain, at plane is leaving London during the day 
carrying million doses of anti- cholera vaccine, and Royal Air Force 
transport plane is preparing to fly to India on Monday carrying further 
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supplies of vaccine and a mobile hospital. The RAF are also flying tents from 
Singapore. Medical supplies are being sent by other countries,and a number 
of governments have now donated several million pounds to a Upited 
Nations Appeal for funds to finance, relief. 

RW1030 Cholera (when-Gandhi arrival new ) LVW/DMW 1440/je; 
with UPI: ... 201; Dipcorr ( Brierly) ; RTR : 


10.6.71. C.42 1310 PAKISTAN 

East Pakistan's governor and martial law administrator, Lieutenant Tikka 
Khan, has apealed to all refugees who fled to India to return home. He said 
they could do so is equal partners with the rest of their countrymen. Radio 
Pakistan quotes the Governor as saying that political leaders would be 
welcomed back, its well as students, business men, civil servants, and 
members of the armed forces and law enforcement agencies. General Tikka 
Khan said reception centres had been set up along the border, equipped to 
offer food, shelter, medical aid and transport. He added that life had returned 
to normal in East Pakistan. General Tikka Khan said the refugees had left 
under the influence of false and malicious propaganda, and were risking 
malnutrition and disease unnecessarily. 

The BBC coommonwealth Correspondent says outside observers are 
inclined to be sceptical at the tone of General Tikka Khan's statement. Our 
correspondent says observers regard it as reaction to the image Pakistan has 
acquired because of the mass flight of its people. 

Tikka Khan from 1000 with JTE/RMH 1330/BU 

Walker D.282. 
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20.6.71. C. 21 1000 PAKISTAN 

Pakistan has lifted the ban on foreign correspondents visiting East 
Pakistan on their own. A Government announcement says that because the 
law and order situation is completely under control, foreign newsmen can 
now visit the province without previous permission or official escorts. The 
restrictions have been in force since fighting broke out lalt March. 
Censorship on reports from East Pakistan was lifted earlier this month. It is 



not clear whether the lifting of restrictions also applies to film crews. A 
four-man delegation from East Pakistan is going abroad to explain the 
Pakistan position to foreign governments and (it says) to dispel hostile 
propaganda. 

In India, the authorities are making urgent efforts to move about forty 
thousand refugees camping near Calcutta airport runway. Airline operators 
have said that unless the refugees are moved, services might have to be cut 
on safety grounds. 

BAN AFP, AP, UPI, HN (from 0800) 

'A'story 203 

Runway: Clayton N.5 (from 0800) 

E. Pak. deleg. (from 2030 'A ’) NK/BJP 0949/MH 
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3.7.71. C. 41 1330 PAKISTAN MPs 

Members of the official British Parliamentary delegation which visited 
Pakistan have returned to London after talks in Delhi with Indian 
Government leaders. The former Commonwealth Secretary, Mr. Bottomley, 
said he and of the other members of the delegation were convinced that there 
could be no return to normality in Pakistan until there was a political 
settlement. Referring to a meeting he had with the military governor of East 
Pakistan, General Tikka Khan, Mr. Bottomley said he formed the view that 
the governor understood nothing about economic and social problems and 
must carry a heavy responsibility for what was happening in East Pakistan. 

Mr. Bottomley again praised Indian efforts to help the refugees and paid 
tribute to the attitude of the Indian prime Minister, Mrs. Ghandhi. Another 
delegation member Mr. Prentice-a former Minister of Overseas 
Development-described the suffering in East Pakistan as appalling and said 
it had been a tragic mistake to try to apply minitary solution. 

RW1300 (WHEN NEW) adding 
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12.8.71 A. 39 2200 MUJIB 

A spokesman at the United Nations has said that the SecretaryGenesal, U 
Thant, is engaged in private diplomatic negotiations over the case of the East 
Pakistan leader. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The spokesman added that U 
Thant was not prepared to say anything about the matter publicly, He 
confirmed that the Indian Ambassador to the United Nation had handed to U 
Thant a communication from Mrs. Ghandhi about Sheikh Mujib's trial. 

The Sheikh's trial was due to open somewhere in West Pakistan last 
Wednesday, but no news of it has been released and it is not known if it has 


actually begun. 



AP RTR 
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19.9. 71 

A.32 

2100 THANT-PAKISTAN 

(Embargoed till then— 
fallows central story) 


U Thant gives another warning in his report about the situation in the 
India sub-continent where, he says, any major conflict could all too easily 
expand. He says the fundamental problem in East Pakistan cannot be solved 
except through a political settlement. He also says international response to 
his appeal for relief supplies had been far from adequate. Relation between 
India and Pakistan were also a major component of the East Pakistan 
problem, he said. Though there could be no doubt of both government's 
desire for peace, tension between them showed no sign of subsiding and the 
situation on the borders of East Pakistan was praticularly disturbing, with 
border lashes, raids and sabotage apparently becoming more frequent. 


RTR/AFP 

LVT/HYD 

1835/JL 
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24.9.71. 

A.34 

1830 SHIP 


In East Pakistan, an official spokesman has said that another ship— this 
time an American one-has been damaged by a mine. He blamed infiltrators 
from India for the explosion, which took place at Chalna in the Ganges delta. 
The ship was carrying food to East Pakistan. A British ship was also recently 



damaged by an explosion at Chalna-in this case the Bangladesh movement 
claimed responsibility. 

MON (RADIO PAK) EVS/DMW 1809/MH 

NEWS INF on British ship. 
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23.9.71. C.45 1330 SHIP 

The British Government has confirmed that frogmen severely dameged a 
twelve thousand ton British cargo ship, the Teviotbank, in the East Pakistan 
port of Chalna. The Bangladesh resistance movement has claimed 
responsibility. One report from Calcutta says the frogmen attacked the ship 
with limpet mines, and efforts are being made to keep her afloat. Soon after 
the attack-last Sunday-another British ship sailed from Chalna. It was 
attacked by gunfire, but there are no reports of injuries or damage. 

Times: 

Confirmed Dipcorr (Briley) : VBO. DGE 325: sat 
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4.10.71 C.l 0100 POPE 

Pope Paul has issued a new and urgent appeal for more and to help deal 
with the situation caused by the fighting in East Pakistan earlier this year. 
And he has called for a day of prayer and fasting next Sunday for both the 
refugees and the inhabitants of East Pakistan itself. Speaking to crowds at the 
Vatican, he said : "it does not seem exaggerated to hope that the world will 
be moved to pity, and will send indispensable assistance; food, clothing and 
medicines. Pope Paul said he was launching his appeal above all for the eight 
hundred thousand children reported to be exhausted, sick and starving in the 
refugees camps in India. News reports, he said, speak of the disproportion 
between the enormity of the calamiy and the present relief measures. 

HW 1600 (A and C) 0035/UW 

with more another look at RTR : UPI SPS 
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18.10.71. A. 55 2200 PAKISTAN 

Britian is to make a further seven and a half million pounds available for 
relief work among. Pakistani refugees in India. Another million pounds will 
be provided for relief work in East Pakistan. This further assistance is being 
given in response to appeals by the United Nations Secretary General U 
Thant, and the High Commissioner for Refugees, Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan. It more than doubles Britain's previous contributions. The aid was 
announced in parliament in London by the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec 
Douglas Home. Sir Alec said later that Britain would do everything 
conceivable to help towards a settlement between the two countries. 


In Strasbourg, the Ministerial Committee of the Council of Europe has 
called on the seventeen member governments to increase their assistance to 
refugees from East Pakistan. 

RW 2100 with RTR on Councial 

British aid snapped 1553 MJH 2158/jo 
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9.11.71. A 35 1900 EAST PAKISTAN 

(HUBS) 

It is reported in East Pakistan that the Pakistan government has decided 
to impose collective fines in areas where subversive or anti-state activities 
have been going on. A BBC correspondent in Dacca says the decision would 
appear to have been taken in view of the rising incidence of rebel attacks, 
both in the East Pakistan interior and in the capital, Dacca, in which the 
rebels have been showing increasing boldness. In one recent incident, a 
group armed with automatic weapons, kidnapped a stationmaster and three 
railway policemen in Dacca. Our correspondent says there have also been a 
number of bombing incidents at schools and at Dacca University. 

ROBSON N65. N66. k LVT/CEG 
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17.11.71 C.39 1200 DACCA 

The capital of East Pakistan, Dacca, has been placed under indefinite 
curfew. Early morning broacasts told people to stay at home until further' 
notice. There has been a house to house search, and it was stated that all 
unlicensed arms and ammunition should be placed outside. If this was done, 
the announcement said, the* military search parties would simply pick up the 
arms and no questions would be asked. All traffic has been hatted, except for 
ambulances and vehicles belonging to the electricity board and Pakistan's 
international airline. The city's six ploice districts have been placed under the 
control of brigadiers. 

During the past month there have been reports of guerrilla activity in and 
around Dacca and several people have been killed and wounded as the result 
of bomb explosions and shooting incidents. Electricity supplies have been 
interrupted, and schools attacked and damaged. 

RW1100 (when new) 

with Background News Inf: RWS/FJG 1135/PS 


23.11.71 C. 53 1400 PAKISTAN-INDIA 

A state of emergency has been declared in both East and West Pakistan. 
Radio Pakistan says the emergency has been declared by president Yahya 
Khan because of the grave situations following a threat of external 
aggression. At the same time, all domestic air flights in East Pakistan have 
been grounded and the Pakistanis say that the Jessore airfield has come under 
Indian artillery fire, lessore is one of the areas that Pakistan says has been the 
target of attacks launched across the border by one hundred thousand Indian 
troops backed by armoured units. India has denied charges of military 
offensive, saying that Bengali guerrillas are being described as Indian troops. 
All India Radio said the guerrillas are advancing deep into the Sylhet district 
of East Pakistan and that fierce fighting is going on in the Jessore and 
Rangpur areas. Radio Pakistan says fighting is cbntinuing in the Jessore, 
Sylhet and Chittagong areas. But enemy advances are being checked and 
heavy casualties inflicted. 

RW 1130 

Grounded: Snap 1305; Rohson 103; 

Emergency: 0858; Pak. charge : 2300; 

India react: 0100: India guerrs & AIR: 1130 

Pak. fghtg : MON , AP, RTR JMU 
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25.11.71 A. 21 HUBS PAKISTAN REWARD 

The East Pakistani Government is offering rewards of up to ten thousand 
rupees for information leading to the arrest of what are called miscreants. The 
Government announcement defines miscreants as Mukti Bahini fighters, and 
those helping them with food, shelter, transport and the publication of 
subversive leaflets. 

Reports from Dacca say that two explosions have damaged a factory at 
kajla, about ten miles, from f he city. 

AP: 

Ahmed N13; DUN 1200/PS 
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27.11.71. C.2. 0030 PAKISTAN-TWO 

All India Radio says Bangladesh forces have consolidated their for ward 
positions around Jessore and Sylhet and have liberated fresh areas in four 
regions. The radio said the guerrillas had also captured the town of Pachagarh 
in the Dinajpur district, and reported a fierce battle on the outskirts of 
Jessore. Heavy fighting was also said to be in progress in other areas. The 
Radio said about eighty Pakistani troops were killed by Indian forces 
repulsing an attack on a border area (in Dinajpur.) 


MON (AIR): RTR 



80 dead 1800 

PW 

0025/NEW 
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30.71 71. 

A. 34 

1330 INDO-PAK-ONE 


In the fighting in East Pakistan, the Pakistanis say they have repulsed 
fresh attacks, by Indian forces in the Jessore and Sylhet regions, while the 
Indians have reported successes by the East Pakistani guerrillas. The Indians 
say the guerrillas have gained control of Radhanagar in the Sylhet district, 
and have lunched an offensive against the strategically important town of 
Navarong, near Jessore. A correspondent in Dacca, in a despatch to the BBC, 
say the Pakistan Army has reported that Indian forces have fired shells into 
Jessore with Russian made guns. The correspondent also reports that there 



have been two more fires is Government jute warehouses in East Pakistan, 
making a total of six similar fires in the past week. Guerrillas are also 
reported to have intensified their activities in Chittagong, where newly 
elected members of the national and provincial assemblies have formed a 
committee to try to improve security in the port. 

RW 1230 (deleting reference to "claims" and "rebels" ) 

Nizamuddin Ahmed or Jessore , 

shelled, jute (also APP) and Chittagong. 

Indian reports new 06930. NH . 1325/NH 
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2.12.71 C.50 1330 INDIA-PAKISTAN 

The Indian Detence Ministry says Pakistani Sabre jets have bombed 
areas around the airfield at Agartala, in the north easternTripura state. The 
planes were driven off by anti-aircraft fire and the Indian army was ordered 
to take immediate defensive action. Correspondents say this is the phrase 
used by the Indian government in the past to describe Indian army crossings 
into East Pakistan. The Indians earlier reported an exchange of artillery and 
mortar fire around Agartala town and fierce fighting in part of the Rangpur 
district of East Pakistan. There are reports from both sides of heavy 
engagement in the Sylhet area, northeast of Dacca and fighting in the Jessore 
district of East Pakistan. In Dacca, a Pakistani spokesman said Indian 
artillery continued shelling Darsana, an important border railway town 
Earlier, a correspondent in Dacca, in a despatch to the BBC, quoted East 
Pakistani reports of an Indian attempt to cut the main link between the towns 
of Comilla and Chittagong by artillery fire. The reports said the attempt 
failed. 

RW 1130 (when new) with snap lead timed 1235 (RTR. AP): 

& Nizamuddin (timed 0950) air Darsana : RPH : JG 1325: dat 
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2.12.71 A. 52 2230 ADD INDIA-PAKISTAN 

A BBC special correspondent in Dacca says the guerrillas have been 
steadily stepping up their activities and the anhy believes that there are at 



least two thousand of them in Dacca alone. He says that in the latest incident, 
small arms fire was heard in one area of the capital, and parts of two villages 
on the outskirts seen in flurries. A number of people have been admitted to 
hospital with bullet wounds, three of them soldiers. According to police 
reports, a petrol pump was blown up in the middle of the city, and our 
correspondent says military search operations are expected in a number of 
areas. 

Robson 112. SPS 2205/CA 
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3.12.71 A. 47 2200 HUBS EAST PAKISTAN 

Both India and Pakistan report continued fighting along the East Pakistan 
border. East Pakistan's civilian governor, Dr. Abdul Malik, has broadcast a 
warning that Pakistan is on the threshold of a devas- tating war. A 
correspondent in Dacca, in a despatch to the BBC. says fierce fighting is 
reported on all the eastern fronts, including Shamsher Dinajpur, Jessore, 
Rangpur, Khulna and Mymensingh. Our correspondent says the Pakistan 
army claims that Indian attacks are being repulsed and that the Indians have 
suffered heavy casualties. All India radio said Indian forces had taken what 
it called defensive action to silence Pakistani artillery which had been 
shelling Agartala, the capital of Tripura state, since Wednesday. The radio 
says East Pakistan guerrillas have captured towns and airfields at 
Thakurgaon and Shamsher nagar south-east of Sylhet. But a military 
spokesman in Rawalpindi said despite what he called minor tactual gains by 
the Indians, the airstrip at Thakurgaon was still held by Pakistani forces. 

RW 2000 (Shamsher and Pak denials on Thakur new 1900); SPS 

Malik 1200; place names more Nizamuddin 33 2145/cjf 
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4.12.71 A.47 2300INDO-PAK AIR 

(follows West) 

Pakistan claims to have destroyed or damaged forty six Indian aircraft, 
both fighters and bombers. Radio Pakistan said that five Indian pilots had 



been captured. The Indians say they have lost eleven planes and have 
destroyed thirtythree Pakistani ones. They say these include nine Pakistani 
aircraft destroyed on the ground at an airfield near Karachi; and nearly all 
Pakistani planes based in East Pakistan. 

A BBC special correspondent in Dacca says that airfields around the city 
have been under fairly constant attack with the Indian aircraft flying in low 
to fire rockets and cannon shells. He tells of seeing two of the planes crashing 
in flames after being hit by ground fire. 

RW 2130 & 2030 C. (when 46 new) 
with MON; RTR: AP: DPI on details 
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6.12.71. 

A. 58 

2230INDIA/PAK ONE 


India claims sweeping gains in its drive deep into East Pakistan which it 
has officially recognised as the independent state of Bangladesh. Indian 
military spokesmen said their forces are continuing rapid thrusts from fifteen 
points. They also claim victories on the Western Front. Pakistan also reports 
successes on both fronts, particularly, in the air, and says its troops are in full 
control of the situation in the East. India says fierce fighting is going on in a 
number of sectors, including Jessore, but some units have by passed the city 
and are striking for the capital, Dacca. A military spokesman said road links 
between Dacca and Jessore are being cut and carrierborna planes have hit 
troop concentrations, in Dacca. He also claimed that both Dacca’s airfields 
have been immobilised and that harbour installations in the capital and at 
Chittagong, Cox's bazaar, Mongla and Chalna have been attacked. 

"C" story with RTR: AFP: AP: UPI: & MON (AIR: RP) (14) RLB 
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8.12.71 A. 11 1300INDO PAK-TWO 

(Mainly HUBS) 

An Indian military spokesman has said the Indians have captured the 
airport at the town of Comilla, about 30 miles (48 kms) from Dacca, and are 
approaching Comilla itself from several directions. 



dbb 

Dacca Radio reports fierce fighting from other parts of East Pakistan. It 
says the Pakistanis are holding Laksham, despite heavy Indian pressure, and 
that they ate constantly defying Indian attempts at a breakthrough in the area 
of Rangpur and Dinajpur. Dacca Radio says Indian helicopter-borne 
paratroops were wiped out in the Sylhet area. 

All-India Radio says that since fighting began in East Pakistan, the 
Indians have taken eighteen hurdred prisoners and killed about four hundred 


Pakistani troops. 



MON ( DACCA): 
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10.12.71 

A 44. 

1930-INDO-PAK-TWO 


Our correspondent says the loss of about fifty square miles of Indian 
territory in the Chamb sector is regarded as only a temporary reverse by the 
a Indians. North of the Cnamb sector, the Indians say they have pushed back 
the Pakistanis in several Places along the old cease fire line. 

In East Pakistan the Indians have reported mostly stiff resistance in some 
areas. But they say they have used helicopters and river stearing to ferry 
troops across the Meghna River and established a sizeable bridgehead about 
forty five miles (about 70 Kms) north-east of Dacca, for the assault on the 
capital From this point they say Dacca is directly threatened, as there are no 
major natural obstructions to their forces. Indian troops converging on the 
capitol from the south-east and West have to cope with a number of rivers 
which from Dacca's main natural defences. In the capital, the Dacca station 
of Radio Pakistan has been off the air for hours, and the Indians say this is 
the result of a rocket attack on the transmitters by Indian aircraft. 

RW 1700 running story. 

Barron reed 1545. resistantel430. RWS/EGE. 1910/pms 
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12.12.71 ’ A.21. 1230INDO-PAK-ONE 

In East Pakistan, the Indians say they have landed paratroopers in a 
number of areas around the capital, Dacca, as ground forces continue their 
advance on the city. India's Eastern Commander, Major Genera} Jacob, said 
the airborne operation-carried out yesterday-had been successful, but he 



would not give any further details. The Indian Commander added that ground 
troops who earlier crossed the Meghna river now within about twenty miles 
(32 kms ) of the city, and had met some resistance. The Indians say their 
troops are now in full control of the river and are dominating all its tributaries 
in the Comilla area. Major Jacob also said Mukti Bahini guerrilla units were 
very active in the Dacca area and that fighting had been going on within the 
city. 

MON (AIR ) on Jacob (first at 0900 ) 

Chittagong ; domination Meghna ( now ) 

PAK no surrender 0900 MJS/JCA 1220/kt 
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13.12. 71 A. 6 1300 INDO-PAK-ONE 

As their forces continue to converge on the East Pakistan capital, Dacca, 
the Indians say they have dropped more paratroops into the area. Latest 
reports put the Indians less than twenty miles away from Dacca, and All India 
radio says they are closing in rapidly. But the Indians say paratroopers who 
were dropped in the area around Dacca on Satur have been meeting 
resistance. The Pakistanis say their troop; are battling Indian paratroopers in 
the Tangail district, to the northwest of the city. 

In Dacca itself, one news agency correspondent says that things have 
been quite today and he had heard no sounds of artillery or battle. He said the 
twenty four hour curfew had been lifted for some hours during the morning 
to allow last-minute shopping before the expected Indian assault. 

Paratroopers, bid resistance AIR 1030 

UPI on corespondent, & Tangail fighting GAP/JCA 1245/kt 
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13.12.71 

A.57 

2230INDO PAK-ONE 
( MAINLY FOR HUBS ) 


With Indian troops reported to be closing in fast on the beleaguered East 
Pakistan capital of Dacca the chief of the Pakistan forces in the East (General 
Niazi) has said his troops will fight to the last man. And he has rejected another 



appeal from the Indian Chief of Staff ( General Sam Manekshaw) to surrender. 
The Indians say that two armoured colunms-spearheaded by paratroopers-are 
now driving in on Dacca from Tangail in the north west and from Narsiqgdhi in 
the northeast. Some advance units are reported to be at Jaydevpur, less than ten 
miles (16 kms) north of the Dacca Army base. And correspondents in the capital 
say they found Indian troops on the far side of a river at Demraghat, nine miles 
south of the city. India says fierce fighting is still continuing at the Daulatpur 
army base near Khulna, and her troops are also meeting stiff resistance at Chalna, 
a southern port. But she claims to have blocked the escape routes to this and 
other ports. A spokeaman in New Delhi says Indian forces are having 
tremendous communications difficulties because of the river network. 

“C” story with RTR : MON (AIR, RP ) AP: AFP 

on locations and derails GJ/AGB 2200/eg 


15.12.71 A.24 ADD SNAP LEAD INDO-PAKISTAN-ONE 

* 

The correspondents say the sound of artillery fire on the outskirts of Dacca, 
particularly to the north-east, seemed louder after dawn this morning. Indian 
aircraft have been dropping leaflets over Dacca, saying the Chief of Staff of the 
Indian army, General Manekshaw has instructed troops to give complete 
protection to foreign nationals and ethnic minorities. The leaflets reaffirmed a 
guarantee of fair treatment for all solders and semi-military personnel who 
surrender. 

ROBSON/BRILEY N.21: 1330/JH 
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15.12.71 S. 4 SNAP LEAD INDIA-PAKISTAN-ONE 

The Indians say they are bombarding the East Pakistan capital of Dacca with 
heavy artillery and that Indian troops and Bangladesh guerrillas are attacking the 
outer defences. A pooled despatch from correspondents in Dacca says that 
ceasefire negotiations are going on involving contacts between the Red Cross 
and the Pakistani Commander in Chief, General Niazi, but as yet nothing 
concrete has emerged. The despatch says that there are intensified air aitacks in 
and around Dacca, apparently directed at General Niazi's Headquarters and other 
military objectives. 

BRILEY H 21 LVT 
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15.12.71 A. 17 12301NDO-PAK-ONE 

One report quotes an Indian spokesman saying that Indian forces control the 
industrial suburb of Tongi. The latest report from Radio Pakistan speaks only of 
mounting pressure by the Indians in the Dacca area. Earlier the Pakistanis Said 
Indian paratroops had been severely 'mauled' and had made no headway. After 
the resignation of the civilan government of East Pakistan, correspondents say 
the responsibility for Pakistan's last-ditch stand in Dacca now rests with the 
Army Commander, General Niazi. A number of senior Pakistani civil servants 
yesterday sought refuge in the Intercontinental Hotel, which has been declared a 
neutral zone. 

In other action in East Pakistan, the Indians say they are now within four 
miles (6 kms) of the largest port, Chittagong. The Indians reported earlier that 
the port was ablaze and unusable after bombardments by their warships and 
rocket attacks by their aircraft. 

TONG/: UP! 

Indians on Dacca 0250; Pak Rad. Mon ; AP 

Resignation 1600 Chittagong 500 1220; KL 
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16.12.17. C.741330 LEAD INDO-PAKISTAN 

Fighting in East Pakistan appears to have ended. Radio Pakistan says that the 
fighting has ceased and that Indian forces have entered the capital, Dacca. The 
Pakistanis said that this came about after an arrangement made between the local 
Pakistan and Indian army commanders. In Parliament in Delhi the Indian Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, said that representatives of the two sides had signed a 
surrender agreement in Dacca. Mrs. Gandhi said the agreement was 
unconditional on the Pakistani side. She said that India hoped that the East 
Pakistani lender, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman-who has been held in West Pukistan- 
would take his plsce among his own people and lead Bangladesh to peace. Indian 
forces (Mrs Gandhi said) would not remain in East Pakistan any longer than 
necessary. And she added that the millions of refugees had alreedy begun to trek 
homewards. Earlier, two Indian generals flew to Dacca, and a BBC 
correspondent in Delhi says their task is to see that power is handed over with 
the minimum of disorder. 

Pakistan admits defeat 1256; 

Snaps on surrender (first 1207) 

Osman 10I/RTR; with Ringmain on Sheikh. ROY/NK 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS THE BRITISH PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

27th March 1971 By William Crawley (S) 

All the major British papers this morning reports extensively on the crisis in 
East Pakistan. Most papers describe the situation as one of civil war 
following Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's reported declaration of independence 
for East Bengal. Most papers quote passages from President Yahya Khan's 
broadcast to the nation yesterday. For reports of the fighting in East Paikstan 
they rely on news relayed from India and on despatches of the Press trust of 
India. It it this source on which all reports of the transmission by a 
clandestine radio station of statements by Sheikh Mujib rely. 

All reports quote parts of the message stating that Sheikh Mujib was the 
only leader of the people of Bangladesh, and that the people should continue 
their movement for independence until the last enemy soldier is vanquished. 
Several papers also quote the statement made by Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto on 
his arrival in Larachi that 'By the grace of the Almighty, Pakistan has at last 
been saved.' The Daily Telegraph quotes the martial law administrator in East 
Pakistan, General Tikka Khan, as saing that' indiscipline is now so rife that 
the only way to safegeguaid Pakistanis cociinued integrity and unity is to 
curb the destructive tendencies shown in the East Wing.' 

Clandestine radio broadcasts are also the source of other reports that the 
List Pakistani rifles had surrounded West Pakistani troops in Cnitiagong and 
other towns. The Times and the Financial Times both cite reports from the 
American consul general in Dacca about the deployment of troops and tanks 
in Dacca itself. Most papers estimate that there are about 70,000 Pakistani 
troops in East bengal. 

Several papers assess the implications of and comment in editorials on 
these developments. The Times says that instead of the speedy and effective 
police action for which President Yahya Khan hopes it seems possible that 
something like civil war might result. The Times says that the events of the 
past few weels have shown the difficulties of achieving an autonomy for East 
Bengal which stops short of independence. Though East Bengal may be 
cowed for a time, the Times say: that the demand for some kinds of autonomy 
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would not be silenced. The Times thinks that events may have pushed Sheikh 
Mujib to a declaration of independence, and that pressure from within the 
army may have pushed President Yahya Khan to action which he would 
rather have deferred. 

The Daily Telegraph in an editoiial is in no doubt that civil war has 
broken out in East Pakistan. The editorial says that separation is in the very 
fabric of the State of Pakistan. It says that high hopes were raised after the 
elections last December that East Pakistan would finally achieve its rightful 
plans in the system of government and its people cease to be treated as 
second class citizens. Whatever the West Pakistani army do, says the 
Telegraph, to restore order now, it cannot create a stable and durable 
demoratic system. 

A report in the Telegraph from their correspondent David Loshak, who is 
in New Delhi, says that even it the Army succeeds in quelling East Pakistan's 
independence movement by silver force, the prospects of keeping Pakistan 
united are dead. David Loshak says that there was never any chance of a 
compromise or of a lasting agreement arising out of the talks. The two wings 
were too deeply divided, says Loshak, and President Yahya Khan's 
discussions with the political leaders enabled the Army to buy time for a 
showdown with the East wing. A report it, the Guardian also suggests that 
this was his intention. The Guardian says in an editorial that whatever the 
outcome it will mean more misery and bloodshed. The President's attitude 
that Pakistan must be kept unite at all costs made the Sheikh's declaration of 
independence inevitable, says the Guardian. 

The Times carries a profile of Sheikh Mujib by Paul Martin Martin 
quotes the Sheikh as saying in a recent interview that 'the people were behind 
him and that "guns would never silence the voice of the people of bellgal." 
Martin reviews Sheikh Mujib's political career's his years of imprisonment 
and his opposition to the regime of former President Ayub Khan. He quotes 
Mujib as saying many times, "I am an optimist. I hope for the best but I 
always prepare for the worst." 

The Guardian reports that a deputation of the Bengal Students Action 
Committee has asked to meet the British Prime Minister Mr. Heath today to 
ask for recognition of Bangladesh as an independent republic. 

The Guardian also reports that the international Committee of the Red 
Cross in Geneva, Switzerland, has said that it is keeping a close watch on the 
situation in East Pakistan. The League of Red Cross Societies has had a 
representative in Dacca since the flood disaster of last year. The delegate is 
understood to have medical and other relief supplies at his disposal. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

29th March 1971 By Mark TuUy (S) 

0 

Today once again the leading papers in Britain cover the Pakistan 
situation extensively. A part from eye witness accounts of the 
events in Dacca there are editorial comments and explanations of 
the background to the crisis. 

The Times has a leader which says that it is impossible to forecast what 
the next move in Pakistan should or will be. There will be pressures on India 
to get involved. But the Times thinks India might take a cautious line because 
complication which India would want to avoid could arise in a situation as 
uncertain as this. Chinese influences might well increase if there is a guerrilla 
struggle develops. There is also, the Times thinks, the possibility or a 
movement to unite Bengal developing in West Bengal which would in fact 
mean a secessionist movement. The Tines thinks that Mrs. Gandhi’s 
problems are hardly less than President Yahya Khan’s, and that her caution 
yesterday shows that she realises this. 

Peter Hazelhurst writes in the Times about Mr. Bhutto. He says that the 
troops in East Pakistan are preserving the interests of a powerful minority. No 
sober-minded Pakistani can believe with Mr. Bhutto that there is a chance of a 
return to democracy. The West Pakistan can exect, Hazelhurst thinks, is a petty 
dictatorship in the West and a spell of ruthless military rule in the East. 
Hazelhurst says that Mr. Bhutto's behaviour during the constitutional discusions 
pushed the Bengalis to their extreme stand. (Particularly when he persuaded the 
President to postpone the Constituent Assembly from March 3rd, and when in 
the end he insisted that his party should be included in any interim 
government.) Mr. Bhutto and the President will have to remember, Hazelhurst 
says, that they try the Sheikh, they are trying the whole of East Pakistan. 

The 'Times also carries an article by Paul Martin. Martin says that the 
army's action has justified the extremists in East Pakistan who claim that 
co-existence with the West is impossible. This means that the supporters of 
violent revolution who have recently been overshadowed by the Sheikh's 
non-violent movement will have a much wider appseal. 

The Guardian carries a long article by Martin Adeney just back from 
Dacca. He says that the army for the moment is going to retain its hold, 
except perhaps in Chittagong. The Noxalite guerrilla movements in East 
Pakistan are small and badly armed. The army has been building up its 



strength and are now reported to be three Divisions strong in East Pakistan. 
Adeney thinks the that serious situation the army faced in Chittagong last 
week might have finally persuaded President Yahya to act Adeney says tl\at 
there were some incidents of Bengali nationalism taking a communal turn but 
on the whole the discipline of the Awami League was considerable. During 
the last few weeks, Adeney says that the people of East Pakistan really feet 
that they had taken over their own country. But they always realised there 
was the danger of army intervention. 

He says that Bengali nationalism has not been fully appreciated by the 
army because the officers are arrogantly scornful of Bengali. Preston thinks 
that there is no hope of compromise now. He says that Yahya has bungled, he 
has made Mujib a martry, he has turned a conservative movement for 
autonomy into what will eventually become a revolution, he has 
overstretched the army, and he will have to face the United Nations. 

The Financial Times has an article by Charles Smith the paper's Far East 
Correspondent. He says that East Pakistanis economic troubles are partly due 
to the fact that it is part of Pakistan. At partition East Pakistan had jute, textile 
mills and fertile lands whilst the West had virtually no industry and relatively 
arid soil. But the cutting off of trade between East Pakistan and India and 
increasing industrialisation in West Pakistan hit East Pakistan which became a 
privileged market for the West wings expensive manufactured goods. 

Smith thinks that the army will be successful in the short term and that 
neither China, Russia, nor India will give the independence movement much 
support. But Smith says Pakistan's problems can not be solved by a military 
action, they need patience, time and mutual restraint. 

The Daily Telegraph has a leader which says that the present tragedy 
springs from the neglect of the East wing doting the regime of Ayub Khan. 
The paper says that the army cannot destroy Bengali nationalism. Eigher 
President Yahya will have to start negotiations for the return to democracy, 
again or the East will eventually split. To start constitutional talks again will 
require a miracle the paper thinks. But if they don't start the Telegraph says 
independence for the the East wing will come after untold bloodshed and the 
West will not benifit in any way. 



ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS ON EAST PAKISTAN 

2nd April, 1971 by William Crawley (*S ) 

As further eye witness accounts filter out of East Pakistan the British 
Press this morning tend to confirm earlier reports of the extent of the killing 
in Dacca and other cities of the province. Most of the papers give prominence 
to accounts by western journalists of the situation in the town of Jessore. A 
Times reporter, Nicholas Tomalin, who crossed from India to Jessore 
yesterday says that Bengali troops and civilians have begin taking reprisals 
on West Pakistani civilians in revenge for the killing of Jessore civilians by 
Punjabi soldiers. Tomalin himself saw what he describes as "Punjabi 
prisoners" on their way to be executed says that the situation in Jessore is 
according to some ovservers typical of what is happening elsewhere in East 
Pakistan. The West Pakistani troops have withdrawn to their cantonment 
leaving Bengalis in loose control of the town, but the regular troops are 
poised for further attacks. (The Scotsman quotes a Swedish reporter who also 
visited Jessore as saying that there were no Punjabi soldiers in sight.The 
Swedish reporter confirms the reports that some West Pakistanis died in 
reprisal killings by Bengalis in Jessore.) 

The Times also carries a report from peter Hazielhurst in Calcutta in 
which refugees from Comilla and lessore claim that the Army read hunted 
out most of the well known politicians in East Pakistan. Hazelhurst also 
reports the fears of non-Bengali Muslims in Bengal, who were originally 
refugees from Bihar in India. Hazelhurst says that some of these are 
beginning to return to Indian. (He reports that several Bihari Muslims 
surrendered to the Indian authorities at the border yesterday and asked to be 
transferred to West Pakistan.) Hazelhurst says that though atempts are being 
made to evacuate non Bengalis by sea by the West Pakistanis, this will still 
leave many non Bengalis in East Pakistan, just as there is a large Bengali 
minority in West Pakistan. 

In the Times Louis Heren, the well known journalist, reports on a 
conversation he has had with an unidentified young man who had spent two 
years in East Pakistan and left Dacca earlier this week. This witness claimed 
that there had been a concerted plan to attack selected groups which included 
Awami League leaders, students, professors and their families, and Hindus. 
The witness said that West Pakistani troops had been led to believe that 
Hindus were the malign force behind the secessionist movement. This 
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witness, reported in the Times, claimed that the objective of the Army was to 
eliminate the political and intellectual leadership of East Pakistan, and that 
Bengal would be without such leadership for at least a decade. 

Reports in the Daily Telegraph and the Guardian give prominence to the 
situation on the East Pakistan border with India and the Indian concern over 
what is happening in East Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS NEWSNOTE : CHITTAGONG 

7th April , 1971 by Mark Tully ( S ) 

Yesterday about 120 people of various nationalities arrived in Calcutta 
from the East Pakistan Port of Chittagong From their reports journalists were 
for the first time able to piece together some sort of impression of what had 
happened in Chittagong and what the present situation is there. According to 
a report from a BBC correspondent and reports in British press the refugees 
from Chittagong confirm d that the Army is now in control of the city but 
many people have fled. The refugees confirmed that there had been heavy 
loss of lives and that the army had on occasions fired indisarimimely. But 
they also said that East Bengalis had killed non-Bengalis. One mill manager 
emphasized the fact that criminal elements among the Bengali population 
had been responsible for the looting of his mill and the killing of his four 
West Pakistani fellow directors. The Guardian report says that the refugees 
confirmed that the East Pakistan Rifles and the Bengal Regiment stationed in 
Chittagong mutinied. According to the Times report t the refugees said that 
it was not tune that Chittagong's port had been destroyed by fire [According 
to the Daily Telegraph one small party of refugees described how they had 
drived through 45 miles of territory North West of Chittagong, which was 
controlled by Bengalis] 

The Times today also carries a report about a German Technician who 
had reached Calcutta from Dacca. The German technician told the Times 
correspondent that the army were in control in the central areas of the city, 
the people were very frightened. He also said that General Tikka Khan was 
contrary to earlier reports definitely alive. 

There is a report in the Guardian from Martin Woollacott in Chuadanga 
a small town 20 miles East of the Indian frontier in East Pakistan. Woollacott 
reports that the town is being run by local people and the Liberation Front has 





a military command there which considers itself in charge of operations for 
the Scutt West of the province. Woollacott interviewed a West Paki,tani army 
officer wife had been captured at Kushtia a town 20 miles East of 
Chuadanga. The officer said that his company had been driven out of Kushtia 
[Woollacott said that morale in Chuadanga was high because of the defeat of 
the army at Kushtia and the reports of killings by the army which made the 
local people very angry.] Woollacot thinks that in the South West of the 
province the army will be able to hold their cantonments at Jessore and 
Khulna but to send out small patties to try and control the other towns will 
be very dangerous. Woollacott confirms other reports that the army have now 
driven liberation forces out of Jessore. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

13th April, 1971 by william Crawley (S) 

On the Pakistan crisis the British national press this morning carries news 
both of the internal military situation and of the international repercussions. 

The Times carries a report sent from Dacca two days ago by an American 
Associated Press Correspondent, Dennis Neeld. Neeld reports that the Army 
is in control of the city but that thousands of families are still fleeing to their 
native villages from the city. According to Neeld looting by non Bengalis is 
commonplace, and West Pakistani troops are still roun up Awami League 
officials and other prominent Bengalis There is a night curfew in force in 
Dacca. Neeld says that about 10,000 troops are believed to have been flown 
into East Pakistan in the past fortnight being the strength of the Pakistan 
armed forces to an estimated 35,000. According to Neeld previous estimates 
that there were 70,000 troops in the province are exaggerated. 

Reports in both the Times and the Guardian suggest that it is only a 
matter of days before the Army will have regained control over all the main 
urban centres in East Bengal. According to a Times reporter, the Pakistan 
Army has no immediate logistics problems. Supplies and reinforcements are 
being flown in and the army has control of the key waterways. The Guardian 
reporter, Martin Woolacott, reporting from Calcutta, says that resistance in 
the western part of East Bengal is likely to be suppressed in a few days. The 
Army has gained control of the Pakse bridge which gives access to the 
southwestern parts of East Bengal. 



Peter Hazelhurst in the Times writes of the international implications of 
the crisis. He reports that foreign diplomats in India fear that a serious border 
conflict might erupt between Indian and Pakistani forces on the frontier of 
East Bengal. Hazelhurst says that the most immediate danger is that members 
of the Bengali liberation forces may retreat across the border and set up their 
camps in radian territory, in which case the Pakistani forces would feel 
justified in following theni across the border. Hazelhurst says Indian Military 
stragies believe that in the event of a full scale conflict between India and 
Pakistan, President Yahya Khan would ask China to create a diversion on the 
Si no-Indian border. 

In the Daily Telegraph, Clare Hollingworth reporting from Karachi says 
test there is a danger of East Pakistan becoming anothof Vietnam, She says 
that the appointment of General Tikka Khan as Governor of East Pakistan 
indicates a desire on the part of the Army to move towards a more 
representative front of government. Miss Hollingworth says that President 
Yahya Khan hopes that the formation of national caretaker government will 
remedy the damage that Pakistan's image abroad has suffered as a result of 
the military action in East Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PRESS REVIEW ON PAKISTAN 

15th April, 1971 by Mark Tullv (S ) 

The Daily Express, a popular British Daily, leads today with a report 
from Sylhet District in the North East part of East Pakistan sent by their 
reporter Donald Seaman. He tells a distressing story of the suffering there. 
There is also a report from Sylhet in the Daily Telegraph by David Loshak. 
He reports that the army are doing their best to crush all resistance before the 
monsoons start but the battle is by no means oyer. Morale amongst the 
resistance fighters is still high according to Loshak, although they are very 
inadequately equipped. Morale amongst the peasants however is very Law 
and food is scarce. The army's strategy appears to be aimed at cowing the 
people by causing the maximum distress and doing lasting damage the area. 
Sylhet he says is a ghost city. In Loshak's view the army has no hope or 
gaining control of the countryside before its movements are restricted by the 
monsoons. 

There is also an article in the Telegraph by Simon Dring who was in 
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Dacca at the time of the talks before the banning of the Awami League and 
who toured the city after the army moved in. Dring feels that reistance will 
not last long because the resistance movement is inadequately organised and 
equipped. 

There is a report in the Times from Michael Hornsby writing from 
Calcutta. Hornsby feels that the resistance to the army is East Pakistan will 
now have to go underground. The reported formation of an independent 
government cannot, in his view, after this fact. Hornsby is anyhow doubtful 
about the report because the only source for it is Indian reports based they 
claim on monitoring of Free Bengal Radio. Indian coverage of the crisis has, 
in, Hornsby’s opinion, not been objective. He points out that the Indian press 
have not tried to investigate well supported reports of killings of non- 
Bengalis by the Bengalis. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS INTERVIEW WITH J. STONEHOUSE 

M P. & MARK TULLY 

on Aid Problems arising firom E. Pakistan 

situation. 

Two "British members of Parliament, both members of the Labour Party 
have just returned from West Bengal. They have been studying the refugee 
problem caused by the influx of refugees from East Pakistan. They also 
assessed the need for relief in East Pakistan by talking to the refugees and 
briefly crossing the border into the East Pakistan Bruce Douglas Mann went 
on behalf of the Justice for East Bengal Committee and John Storehouse 
went on behalf of two British voluntary organizations to raise money for 
relief work. J. Storehouse who was a Minister in the last British Government 
talked to Mark Tully and told him about the size of refugee problem as he 
saw it. 

JOHN STONEHOUSE : "It was absolutely enormous. When I was 
there already over 300,000 had come across the border, now I understand the 
figure is nearly half a million. I was very impressed with the i arrangement 
the Indian authorities had made. But of course, if the numbers go on coming 
across as they are new it would be beyond the Indian governments resources 
and I think that it is important that other countries should help." * 

John Storehouse ..went on to say how he thought aid should be given. 



. /.S. "Charities have raised a lot of money in the past and I believe that 
they can raise money again for this. It is important not only to help in the 
refugee camps themselves but to have some supplies available to assist in 
East Pakistan. I think government aid should also be used. I think that the 
money which has been available to East Pakistan in the past should now be 
used in some of the camps and held in reserve for contingency plan in order 
to avoid famine in East Pakistan." 

MARK TULLY : Then asked John Stonehouse whether he thought 
giving aid to the refugees in West Bengal would encourage more people to 
cross the border. 

J. S. "I doubt very much whether a person fleeing for his life is going to 
worry much about the conditions just across the border. He is going to get out 
as best he can." 

John Stonehouse agreed that the government of Pakistan could make it 
difficult to get aid into East Pakistan but he went on to say : 

J. S. The horror is so awful and the evidence of it so strong that it is now 
absolutely aimperative that the Big Powers put the maximum pressure on the 
government of Pakistan. 

J. S. contd : "They have not done enough. What has been done so far is 
all behind the scenes and l think that there should be an immediate meeting 
of the Security Council of the U.N to discuss what is obviously a serious 
threat to international peace. 

I think Britain can take a stand on this. Britain is after all a member of 
the Commonwealth and I think we can use some of the commonwealth 
machinery to take some steps. Also in the U.N., Britain commands a lot of 
authority and it is for us to take some steps to ensure that Pakistan realizes 
the way to world opinion. 

Britain should also liaise with U.S. and other States concerned on ensure 
that aid to Pakistan is held up until the situation in East Pakistan is 
satisfactorily resolved." 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
14th May ,, 1971 


PRESS REPORTS ON EAST PAKISTAN 

by William Crawleff S) 


There are this morning two further reports from British journalists 
invited by the Pakistan Government to visit East Pakistan. 

In the Guardien a report from Reuters correspondent Maurice Quaintance 
says that the tour by foreign correspondents was supervised throughout by 
the Pakistan Army and it was only after protests diet they were allowed to 
talk to people without being overheard. The Reuters correspondent says that 
there was an atmosphere of fear among the people they talked to in East 
Pakistan. He says that the Governor himself considers that it will take at least 
a year to restore the economy to the state it was three months ago. The 
correspondent adds that the jute industry is worting at less than 20% of its 
normal level. He quotes reports of atrocities committed both by the army 
against Bengalis and by Bengalis against non-Bengalis. 

A further repel from the Financial Times correspondent, Harvey 
Stockwin comes today from the town of Rajshahi. Stockwin discusses the 
possibilities of there being guerrilla activity in East Pakistan. He says that 
military and civilian officials expect guerrilla activity by East Pakistan 
Communists in the Rajshahi and Pabna districts and by Indian Naxalites from 
across the Indian border in West Bengal. But Stockwin thinks that the 
Bengalis are badly frightened and he says that a Communist whom he met 
thought that the conditions might produce mass fatalism rather than 
revolutionary violence. Stockwin says army reprisals against guerrilla 
activity would be severe, and quotes General Tikka Khan as saying that 
Naxalite activity would mean that someone was supporting them, and "the 
sufferers will be the people". 

Stockwin thinks that if there is guerrilla activity the Communists are 
more likely to provide it as the socalled Liberation Army is demonalised and 
without real leadership. He says that the main uncertainties in the situation 
are developments in West Bengal and the long term Bengali and West 
Pakistani reactions. * 

One the possibilities of international aid, Stockwin writes that President 
Yahya Khan's rejection of it is understandable because of the Pakistan army 
has yet to exercise full control. The presence of the United Nations could 
complicate the situation. It was obvious from his tour, he says, that any relief 



^vouid largely go to the Army Bihari coalition that is often the instrument in 
estoring what the Govenment calls normalcy. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALK COMMONS DEBATE ON PAKISTAN 
14th May, 1971 by Mark Tully ( S) 

Yeasterday (Friday) the Britesh House of Commons debated a 
motion on the situatation in East Pakistan. Mark Tully who was at 
the House of Commons yesterday, looks at the significance of the 
debate. 

Friday is not normally a good day for debates in the Commons. Many 
members of parlament like to spend Fridays in their constituencies. 
Yesterdays debte was also a non-party debate in that it was proposed by all 
opposition backbencher and supported by the government spokesmen the 
minister for overseas development. So it is not possible to judge the concern 
of the House merely by counting the number of MP's who attended the 
debate. In facet the attendance was thin. But the debate lasted 5 hours, there 
were a large number of speakers, and from the opposition benches four 
former ministers spoke. 

The motion expressed the Houses deep concern at the recent events in 
East Pakistan and called on the British government to use its influence to 
secure and end to the strife, to get international relief organizations admitted 
to East Pakistan and achieve a democratic politcal settlement in the province. 

The first thing that has to be said about the debate is that most speakers 
accepted that the events in East Pakistan were the internal concern of the 
Government of Pakistan. Nevertheless they felt that there were ways in 
which the British Government could and should help. 

The main controversy was over aid. Mr. Bryce Douglas Mann who 
opened the debate had been to West Bengal at the end of last month and had 
crossed over the border into East Pakistan. He felt so strongly about what he 
saw that he wanted the British government to suspend all payments of aid to 
Pakistan or at least not to enter into any new aid agreements until the 
Pakistan army left the East wing. He believed that economic sanctions could 
in his world "Prevent this war continuing". Mr. Richard Wood, the Minister 
for Overseas Development said that the Government saw their aspects to the 
aid problem. He believed that immediate relief for the people of East 



Pakistan could best be provided by the United Nations. That was why the 
British Government had sent a message to the United Nations Secretary 
General urging him to get in touch with the Government of Pakistan to 
arrange for a United Nations Team to go into East Pakistan. Mr. Wood said 
that the second problem was aid for the refugees in West Bengal. He said that 
the Government had already helped British charities to fly to relief supplies 
to West Bengal and it hoped to do more when the needs became clearer. On 
long term aid to Pakistan the Minister was quite clear that he wanted to 
resume aid to Pakistan as soon as possible. But he said that it was the 
governments policy, to give the bulk of their aid for development work in 
East Pakistan and that it could not continue its aid programme until the 
situation in East Pakistan settled down. He profoundly disagreed however 
with any suggestion that aid should be used as a lever to force a particular 
political solution on the government of Pakistan. Mrs. Judith Hart who was 
Minister for Overseas Development in the last Labour government agreed 
that in general it was quite wrong to use aid as a lever. But she felt that there 
might be occasions when in the interests of peace and humanity governments 
had to exercise some influence through their aid policies. (Several speakers 
pointed out that withholding aid could harm the very people they were all so 
auxious to help-the people of East Pakistan.) 

Many of the speakers spoke about the need to help to preserve the unity 
of Pakistan. Mr. Dennis Healery, the former Defence Secretary said that if 
Pakistan split there was a danger of anarchy which would threaten the 
stability of the whole sub-continent. On the other hand there were several 
speakers who felt that East Pakistan could survive on its own and that recent 
events had made it impossible for the two wings of Pakistan to live together, 
Mr. Wood said that he saw no value in speculating on the future of Pakistan 
and that the aim of everyone should be to help to recreate peace there. 

From yesterday's debate it is clear that the British Government is going 
to do all it can to help restore the situation in East Pakistani to normal, it 
realises however that its role must be a limited one because responsibility lies 
with the Government of Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BOIL OF FINANCIAL TIMES ARTICLE 

ON PAKISTAN TODAY: AN URGE FOR > 
SELF-DISTRUCTION BY HARVEY 
STOCKWIN 

21st May, 1971 Edited by Mark Tully ( S ) 

The Financial Times today publishes an article by their special 
correspondent, Harvey Stockwin who was one of the party of foreign 
journalists invited to visit East Pakistan by the Pakistan Government earlier 
this month. In this article, Stockwin looks back on his tour. He fears that there 
will be more violence in the province and that famine may be inevitable. He 
says that Bengalis were overconfident before March 25th. Sheikh Mujib he 
feels must bear a heavy responsibility for betraying Bengali aspirations 
because he was indecisive and politically naive. Stockwin analyses the 
emotions behind the Bengali movement as resentment at being exploitated, 
doubt about their position in Pakistan as it had evolved, and a belief in their 
strength. This belief stemmed from the Bengalis conviction that agitation had 
caused Ayub Khan's downfall, and that the army had shown by its handling 
of the cyclone disaster that it could not hold down the East wing. Stockwin 
feels that their feelings together with the exclusiveness of Bengali 
nationalism explains the Bengali Bihari fratricide. He says that the Biharis 
and other refugees in East Pakistan from more distant parts of India were 
never* integrated into the Bengali community. The army's role, Stockwin 
feels, was not as consistent or as directly controlled from the top as earliest 
reports suggested. The West Pakistani units in the East wing were upset by 
the world press coverage of the cyclone which justifiably stressed the 
inadequacy of the West Pakistan reaction but did not mention the inadequacy 
of the Bengali reaction also. The West Pakistanis according to Stockwin 
remained comparatively calm throughout the election itself and the post 
election negotiations. But the extreme actions of the students during the 
period when the Sheikh was virtually running the East wing so provoked the 
army that it was inevitable that it would eventually react ferociously and 
communally. He sees the violence which has engulfed East Pakistan as the 
latest instalment of the Partition riots. The precise chain of events varied, 
according to Stockwin, from place to place but outside Dacca, the Bengalis 
generally turned against the non-Bengalis the then army and the non- 
Bengalis turned against them. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS EAST PAKISTAN REFUGEES: 

THE CONTINUING CONCERN 
28th May, 1971 by Mark Tully ( S) 


Tension has been created along the borders of India and East 
Pakistan by the continued flow of refugees into India. The 
reasons for this influx and the problems it creates are considered 
by Mark Tully:- 

IR/75/608/x 

For over eight weeks now the Pakistan army has been trying to restore 
normal conditions in East Pakistan. President Yahya Khan has said that on 
March 25th, the army faced a situation where East Pakistan was on the brink 
of secession and law and order had virtually broken down. Besides the 
secessionists, Pakistan government sources say that the army also had to deal 
with communal uprisings between the Bengali majority and the Biharis and 
also a mutiny by East Bengali soldiers and para military personal. These 
details were in the main supplies by a party of independent foreign 
correspondents who were allowed into East Pakistan for a brief visit earlier 
this month. For several weeks now Radio Pakistan has been claiming that life 
has returned to normal. 

But although there have been no reports from within the province since 
the correspondents left, there is evidence that all is still far from well 'Fire 
evidence comes from the refugees who are still fleeing from East Pakistan 
into India. 

The Indian Government calculates that over 3 and half million refugees 
have already entered India and that they are still coming in. When dealing 
with an exodus on this scale over a very long border, it is impossible for 
anyone to calculate the numbers involved exactly. But the team from the 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees who went out to see the 
refugee camps were convinced of the gravity of the problem. After their visit 
the United Nations Secretary General, U Thant said there is conclusive 
evidence of the presence of very large numbers of people from East Pakistan 
in the neighbouring State of India. The United Nations Commission has now 
announced that over 3 million pounds has been promised in aid for the 
refugees. These refugees come out of Pakistan telling stories «f atrocities 
committed by the Pakistan army. Reporters who have spoken to them have all 



bean convinced that the refugees fled in terror from the army. The reporters 
conclution have been supported by others who have visited the camps. 

Now of course in chaotic conditions panic spreads quickly. There are no 
doubt, many refugees who fled without ever seeing the army. Undoubtedly 
there has been communal violence, banditry and looting in the province. But 
the hard fact remains that almost all the refugees whom the foreign observers 
spoke to insisted that it was the army they were afraid of. The very people 
the central government sent into preserve the unity of Pakistan and protect 
the civilian population seem to have caused large numbers of them to flee. 

Whatever political solution to the problems of East Pakistan President 
Yahya Khan announces within the next two or three weeks government in 
East Pakistan will have to be suported by large numbers of soldiers for some 
time. But if stories like those told by the refugees are being repeated 
throughout the province it is difficult to see how the President can set people 
minds at rest as long as the army remains active in East Pakistan. He is going 
to find it even harder to induce the refugees to return in any considerable 
numbers. This is why there is widespread international concern about the 
reports of the Pakistan army's methods which are coming out from the 
refugees camps. 

Bangali Dawn news lath 28/29 May 1971 


ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITAIN'S CROWING CONCERN 

OVER REGUGEES 

7th June , 1971 by Mark Tully (S) 

The British Press has been paying more and more attention to the 
East Pakistan refugees in India over the last week. Mark Tully 
looks at last week's British Press : 

More and more foreign newspaper correspondents have been moving 
into the border areas. The correspondents have pointed out that the stream of 
refugees has continued in spite of the Pakistan Governments assurances that 
life has returned to normal in East Pakistan. They have stressed the appalling 
strains that the refugees are putting on the Government of India and the 
Governments of the States which he along India's border with East Pakistan. 
They have above all sent back agonised reports about the outbreaks of 
cholera among the refugees. Most papers have carried leaders deploring the 
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plight of the refugees, suggesting ways helping them immediately, and 
asking what can be done to get the refugees home. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of last week the Times carried leaders ^bout 
the refugees and again today it carries a leader. Three leaders within seven 
days is some measure of the seriousness with which the Times now views the 
situation. The Times has also been carrying Peter Hazelhurst's despatches 
from West Bengal on its front page. Today Louis Heren, the Times' Deputy 
Editor asks why with the evidence of Hazelhurst's despatches before it the 
world has taken so long to wake up to the fact that millions of innocent and 
defenceless people are threatened with what he describes as one of the largest 
man made disasters in recent history. In its editorial today the Times says that 
there is no obvious political solution of the problems of East Pakistan which 
could be wished on Pakistan and India. It feels that giving autonomy to East 
Pakistan could well involve the risk of West Pakistan breaking up also. The 
Times says that if this happened, India's unity could also be threatened. 

The Guardian, Financial Times and Daily Telegraph have also given 
wide coverage to he refugees over the last week. In an editorial today the 
Telegraph says rest cause of the trouble is the situation in East Pakistan. It 
feels that the interest of the people of East Pakistan can probably best be 
served by allowing the West Pakistan authorities to restore law and order as 
soon as possible. If this is so the Telegraph thinks the Government of 
Pakistan should get all the aid it needs as soon as possible. 

Two of the British weeklies ran articles about Bengal as their first stories 
in this week's editions. The left wing New Statesman and the right wing 
Spectator both suggested Britain had a special role to play. 

Yesterday all three British Sunday Papers headlined the plight of the 
refugees. They all also carried very harrowing photographs of the distress of 
the refugees The Sunday Times Colour Magazine carried a story with 
pictures of the refugees. It also had an appeal by Nicholas Tomalin who was 
one of the correspondents who managed on his own initiative to get into East 
Pakistan after the military action had started. Tomalin said that no one was 
more deserving of the world's sympathy than the refugees. 

Today's London Evening papers both carry stories about the refugees. On 
their front pages. The Evening Standard story by James Cameron covers 
nearly half their front page. Cameron says that he has been looking at refugee 
situations for 25 years and that he has never seen anything comparable to the 
situation in West Bengal. He says that the cholera story is only one*smalI part 
of the crisis which now faces West Bengal. 





ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PRESS and TELEVISION ON PAKISTAN 

8th June, 1971 by Mark Tully (S') 

People in Britain are not being allowed to forget the plight of the 
East Pakistani refugees. British Newspapers and Televison and 
Radio continue to describe and comment on the situation. Mark 
Tully reviews the recent coverage : 

Television more than any other media can give people who do not know 
India an idea of the sufferings of the refugees and the problems which the 
Indian Government are facing. Last night on BBC Television there was a 
report from Anthony Lawrence, in which he showed film of refugees who 
were so weak that they were not able to reach the refugee camps but were 
dying by the roadside. The pictures were so distressing that viewers were 
warned not to watch unless they were prepared to be deeply shocked. In his 
report Lawrence said that every offort was being made by the Indian 
Government to handle the refugee situation but the problems were so vast 
that there was bound to be a great deal of suffering and many deaths. 

Also on BBC Television last night there was an interview with the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas Home. Sir Alec described the British 
Government's contribution so far to the relief funds. He said that Britain 
should not cut off aid to Pakistan because of the distress that would cause in 
Pakistan but he added that Britain could insist on Pakistan providing a 
political framework into which future aid could be injected. 

All the British newspapers today describe the relief supplies which are 
being flown out to Calcutta and the other developments which took place 
yesterday. 

The Guardian also has an editorial which starts by saying that the world 
community should be ashamed at how slow it is to learn. The paper thinks it 
is now clear that a world-wide organisation to coordinate relief efforts is 
needed, and should be formed immediately. The U.N. would be the best 
coordinating organisation. The Guardian goes on to say that the United 
Nations is in fact already considering a scheme; and it urges that this scheme 
is considered by the General Assembly of the U.N. in the autumn of this year. 
The Guardian recognises that a U.N. Disaster Organisation would be unable 
to do much in cases where governments are unwilling to cooperate. But it 
wonders whether the Pakistan Government would have been able to delay 
accepting outside assistance so long if there had been a fully equipped 
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organisation pressing to be allowed in. The Guardian also thinks that the 
Security Council could put pressure on Governments to accept help from a 
United Nations Disasters Organisation. 

The Sun which is a mass circulation tabloid newspaper, has a strongly 
worded editorial which blames President Yahya Khan for the sufferings of 
the refugees and the troubles in East Pakistan. Nevertheless the Sun thinks 
that aid should be given to Pakistan on the strict understanding that its 
distribution is supervised by some international organisation like the United 
Nations Auther popular paper, the Daily Express, also has an editorial The 
Express says that all governments should do their utmost to help the 
refugees, and no more so than the Government of Pakistan which in the 
Express's view caused the disaster. 

There is also a letter in the Times and the Telegraph from Malcolm 
Muggeridge the journalist and Television personality suggesting that people 
who want to help the refugees should sent money to Mother Teresa and her 
Missionaries of Chanty in Calcutta. The Salvation Army has advertisements 
in several papers asking people to give money to their work amongst the 
refugees, tonight on televison there is to be an appeal by the Disasters 
Emergency Committee. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS NEWSNOTE: OPPOSITION MEMBERS OF 

PARLIAMENT SIGN MOTION 
ON PAKISTAN 

26th June , 1971 by Mark Tully (S) 

Last night over half the opposition Labour Party members of the British 
House of Commons signed a motion in the Commons indication the 
Government of Pakistan for what it describes as the widespread murder of 
civilians and the atrocities on a massive scale by the Pakistan army in East 
Pakistan. The motion says that the government of Pakistan no longer has any 
right to rule East Pakistan. It calls on the United Nations to consider the 
situation urgently as a threat to international peace and as a contravention of 
the United Nations Convention on Genocide. The motion states that until 
order is restored under United Nations supervision the provisional 
Government of Bengladesh should be recogniseds as the vehidte for the 
expression of self-determination by the people of East Bengal." The chief 



sponsor of the motion is Mr. John Storehouse a former minister for posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Several other former ministers have signed the motion including Mr. Reg 
Prentice, a former minister of Overseas Development and Mr. Richard 
Crossman who is now editor of the New Statesman. The Present Labour 
spokesman for Overseas Development, Mrs. Judith Hart has not signed the 
motion. According to the Times, this motion is regarded by the Members of 
parliament as the biggest ever frontal attack on the government of a 
Commonwealth country. It is significant that this motion calls for the United 
Nations to involve itself in the pplitical aspect of the situation in East 
Pakistan. This and the call for the recognition of the Government of 
Bangladesh reflect the growing view amongst opposition members that 
events in East Pakistan can no longer be regarded as the internal affair of the 
government of Pakistan. As yet however, the Labour Part has not officially 
committed itself to oppose the Government's policy on Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS REPORTS FROM 

EAST PAKISTAN 

23th June , 1971 by Towyn Mason ( S ) 

A few days ago it was announced that foreign correspondents, were to be 
allowed once more into East 'Pakistan to move about and report freely. Today 
the first reports appear in British newspapers from three correspondents who 
are in East Pakistan as a result of this decision. 

The reports are by the Times carrespondent, Michael Hornsby, the 
Guardian correspondent, Martin Woollacott, and the Daily Telegraph 
correspondent, Clare Hollingworth. Reporting from Dacca, they describe 
first impressions that are very similar. All three correspondents feel that 
while life in Dacca is quiet and gradually returning to normal, there is still 
underlying tension, fear and bitterness. The Times correspondent, Michael 
Hornsby, says that about three-quarters of the shops and the stores in Dacca 
are closed and that the army is very much in evidence. Clare Hollingworth in 
the Daily Telegraph says the army has effectively restored order in Dacca but 
fear, hatred and even passive resistance remain. The Guardian man, Martin 
Woollacott says. "Dacca is quiet, rather too quiet for a Bengali city, and there 
are portraits of President Yahya on sale in the bazaar, But the people appear 



sulky and drained of emotion". 

Outside Dacca, all three correspondents quote reports of continuing 
military action and continuing resistance to the army, particularly in the 
Madhupur Forest area near Tangail. The correspondent say it appear that 
security in the provincial towns is not as good as it is in Dacca. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS ON PRESIDENT 

YAHYAS STATEMENT 

29th June, 1971 Edited by Evan Charlton 

President Yahya Khans broadcast to Pakistan yesterday gets a 
critical reception in three leading British newspapers: 

President Yahya Khan’s broadcast disclosed that he plans to place before the 
National Assembly a new constitution devised by a commission in four months’ 
time. Martial law, he said, would continue for a time although his final objective 
remained a transfer of power to civilian authorities. There would be no now 
general election but byelections would be held in vacancies created by the 
disqualification of Awami League elected representatives who had committed 
what he described as criminal acts or indulged in anti-social activities. 

The Daily Telegraph notes that President Yahya Khan's constitutional 
plans after the upheavals in East Pakistan are accompained by grim reports 
of the situation in that crucified province. It is no, several weeks since he held 
out the prospect of finding enough representative East Pakistanis to set tip a 
provincial administration and to cooperate somehow with West Pakistan 
politicians to form a civilian national Govenimcnt. He must have been 
deplorably out of touch with what was and had been, going on. He now sets 
more modest and distant goals. 

President Yahya, dropping the Constituent Assembly, has set up a 
committee to draft a constitution for a return to civilian rule in four months 
or so-but longer if the internal and external situation is not propitious. There 
seems little hope that either will be. Evidently East Pakistan is to be treated 
as a kind of colony, says the Daily Telegraph, adding that how much self rule 
it gets will depend on how it accepts its lot. 

In the Time's view, President Yahya Khan's proposals are well meaning 
but will hardly meet the emotional needs of East Pakistan. For three months 
the province has been subjected to military brutality enough to carrv 



resentment far beyond the ranks of the politically conscious. What is 
necessary 'in face of this despire and hatred, asks the Times, and suggests 
some magnanimity rather than the carefully hedged made yesterday¬ 
something more generous in spirit than a on drafted by an expert committee. 
No plan for the future will succeed unless it can hope to win over a large 
body of Bengali opinion. 

What is needed now in the Time's view, is surely some measure of good 
will towards the Bengali population of East Pakistan that will encourage them 
to think that peaceful compromise might be possible instead of clinging to 
hopes of guerilla warfare with all the added suffering that more fighting would 
bring. They will not be inspired by a statement, however well intentioned, that 
reads as if it had been drafted by an adjutant for battalion orders. 

The most sharply worded criticism comes from the Guardian which 
begins by remarking that General Yahya Khan's nightmarish dreamworld 
shows no signs of crumbling. His faith in what his aides tell him is touching, 
but tragically pathetic. He has no real plans now. The proposals he unveiled 
for a return to democratic government are a shame in the Guardian's 
judgement. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman remains, in the Guardian's view, just 
possibly, the one man who can persuade the five million who fled to return; 
and-equally vital-those Bengalis who remained not to wallow in communal 
strife. Mujib, in as the Guardian's Pakistan's last chance of a little peace. 

A fourth editorial appears in the Scotsman which says President Yahya 
Khan may have a firm grip on Pakistan in consequence of military 
ruthlessness but his grip on reality appears dengerously loose. If he believes 
he has foreign support for his actions, he must be unbalanced, the paper goes 
on. If he does not believe it, he is trying to deceive the people of Pakistan 
about the extent of international disapproval of his brutal policies. One thing 
is clear, the Scotsman adds. Foreign governments have failed to change 
President Yahya’s mind and steer him back to civilized methods of ruling. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 


DESPATCH FROM MARK TULLY 
EAST PAKISTAN REACrfONS 
TO YAHYA 

1st July, 1971. Edited by Evan Charlton (S) 

Mark Tully of the BBC's Eastern Service, cables from Dacca ; after 
talking to businessmen, journalists, and ordinary people in and nearby Dacca 
it has become even clearer to me that President Yahya Khan's latest political 
programme has been a severe disappointment to East Pakistan. There is 
nothing in it for East Pakistan, was typical of the comments heard. Many feel 
that the President's speech was designed to encourage the people of West 
Pakistan and the armed forces. His condemnation of the Awami League 
leaders has disappointed those who genuinely hoped for some settlement. His 
praise for the armed forces has been treated with the utmost cynicism. The 
Islamic emphasis in the President speech will, it is fait, only increase alarm 
amongst the Hindus, who are still here and will certainly not encourge Hindu 
refugees to return. The fact is that the Bengalis here do not believe the army 
is well intentioned. The destruction of eight villages about 50 miles 
northwest of Dacca has demonstrated beyond doubt that the army is still 
taking punitive action cut this is not really so important for the future as the 
rumours which are rife in and around Dacca. These alarming rumours of 
continuing army brutality people being taken away to the cantonment and not 
returned, rape and extracting money and goods by force are rarely 
confirmable but they are almost universally believed. In this sort of 
atmosphere it is quite impossible for the army to restore confidence and 
indeed they do not even seem to be able to make any effort to do so. Armed 
posses of mainly Punjabi police patrol the city and they are clearly very 
jittery ; one also sees occasional army machine gun patrols. People are 
searched before going into the telegraph office and there are spot checks on 
the streets. Several people I have talked to have been frightened to be seen 
with me. Business in the bazaars appears to be reasonably brisk but there are 
far fewer people about than normal at night in the streets are still practically 
deserted. Office attendance flas improved but it would seem that most Hindu 
office workers have not returned. Virtually no effort to restore the damage 
done by the army has been made. Communal bitterness between the Bengalis 
and the Urdu sreakers is still very strong Under these circumstances it is 
impossible to see how a government in anyway associated with the basically 
West Pakistani Army can regain the confidence of the people. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
1st July, 1971 


BRITISH PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

Edited by William Crawley (S ) 


This morning’s press carries two reports from correspondents in East 
Pakistan.In the Times. Michael Hornsby reports is what he believes to be 
continuing persecution of the Hindu community in East Pakistan by the 
armed forces. Hornsby visited the village of Sinduri, some 40 miles to the 
north west of Dacca, which is one of eight predominantly Hindu villages in 
the area, which he says have in the past five days been looted or burned down 
Hornsby says that on conceivable strategic or security reasons can be found 
to justify these actions. 

In the Daily Telegraph, Clare Holling worth reports from Dacca She has 
been with a Pakistani army border patrol to within four hundred yards of the 
border of Assam, and She reports that the destruction by guerrilla forces from 
the Indian side of the border has devastated a border town in East Pakistan 
and made 5000 Pakistanis refugees in their own country. She says that the 
Pakistan army is convinced that the Indians are trying to destroy the economy 
of the area, as there can be no military reason for the shelling. Guerrillas have 
been attacking tea estates, and have put twelve or thirteen estates near the 
Indian border cut of action with mortar fire. She says that every day more tea 
planters are arriving in Dacca, as conditions become more difficult and 
dangerous. 

From Calcutta the Daily Telegraph correspondent, Peter Gill reports that 
Mr. Toby Jessel, one of the four British Members of Parliament who are 
currently visiting both Pakistan and India in a tour sponsored by the British 
Government, said last night that he was convinced that the Pakistan Army 
had conducted a blitz on Hindu villages. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS DESPATCH FROM MARK TULLY 

IN DACCA 

5th July, 1971 Edited by Evan Charlton (S) 

In a cable from Dacca, Mark Tully of the BBC's Eastern Service says that 
the campaign to prevent life returning to normal in East Pakistan appears to 



be continuing. On Friday night another electricity pylon was sabotaged-this 
time in Dacca. Parts of Dacca were without electricity for twenty hours. Over 
the weekend several bomb throwing incidents were reported in Dacca# Last 
week severe damage was done to the bazaar at Sarisabari, North of 
Mymensingh. As a result of the damage and the police action taken by the 
army, work at the big jute baling station at Sarisabari came to a halt. 
Conditions there are more normal now. In Pabna there was firing and at least 
one bomb exploded on Friday night. In Rajshahi a bridge was blown up last 
week. There was also firing and bombs exploded on Saturday night. The 
authorities in Rajshahi explained that the army had opened fire on infiltrators 
who were attempting to cross the Ganges from India. Some of the firing came 
from that direction but not all of it. It is very difficult to make an accurate 
assessment of the activities of the guerrilla movement because the authorities 
are anxious that these should be played down. However the fact that these 
reports have come out under the present circumstances where there are no 
official sources and when not many people are travelling the countryside 
would tend to indicate that at least sporadic acts of violence aimed at 
disrupting the economy and preventing people from collaborating with the 
government are likely to continue. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BRITISH PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

9th July, 1971 Edited by William Crowley ( S) 

In this morning's Daily Telegraph Clare Hollingworth reports from East 
Pakistan. She says that Pakistani and Indian soldiers confront each other at 
close quarters at every main said crossing along the border and that there is 
daily sporadic small arms fire across the border, Bangladesh guerrillas cross 
the frontier every night and have been damaging communications in the 
border areas. The Indian side is packed with refugees she says, while the 
Pakistani army operates in almost deserted councryside. Few refugees are 
returning into Pakistan. Clare Hollingthinks that the presence of a United 
Nations peace keeping force would be the best solution in view of what she 
says are the ever rising tempers of the battalion and company commanders. 

Another Telegraph reporter, Peter Gill reports from the Indian state of 
Tripura. He savs that there are fresh waves of East Pakistan refugees crossing 
into India. He says they are mostly Muslim Bengali peasants who have been 



caught in cross fire in fighting between Pakistani forces and the Mukti Fouj 
guerrillas. 

In the Financial Times, Neville Maxwell reporting from Karachi also 
notes West Pakistani anger at Britain. He sees irony in the allegation in 
Pakistan that Britons have always favoured the Hindus against the Muslims, 
as he says exactly the opposite accusation is regularly made in India. The 
Pakistan Government he says is engaged in a fundamental reappraisal of its 
relationship with Britain. ( He says that foreign reporting of the situation in 
East Pakistan is either ignored or discounted both by West Pakistanis and by 
British people living in West Pakistan.) 

Maxwell says that the views of such West Pakistanis as Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan, who has just returned from East Pakistan are ignored. 
According to Maxwell. Air Marshal Asghar Khan’s appreciation of the 
situation is sharply different from that of the Pakistan Government. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PAKISTAN ARMY AND THE MUKTI FAUJ 

23rd July, 1971 by Mark Tully ( S) 

Reports of sabotage by the Mukti Fauj in East Pakistan continue. 
Mark Tully looks at the situation now facing the Pakistan Army 
in the country's East wing : 

The first impression a visitor to East Pakistah would get is that life is 
gradually returning to normal. This is to some extent true in many parts of 
the province. 

People need to eat and earn their living no matter how much they 
disapprove of the regime But this return to normality is being slowed down 
by the guerrilla fighters of the Mukti Fauj. The Mukti Fauj have two 
weapons, fear and disruption of the economy. Through Radio Free Bengal, 
the Mukti Fauj are preaching a campaign of terror against anyone who 
collaborates with the army. They are backing fhis up by murdering members 
of Peace committees and other prominent collaborators, and by threatening 
factory' workers, tea garden labour and jute growers. On the economic front 
they are sabotaging vital installation and doing their best to see that 
communication; are not restored. 

The Pakistan army is trying to meet this threat but they are in a very 



difficult position. In the first place they are very thin on the ground. They 
have to keep large numbers of their soldiers in the important towns because 
they are still afraid that there might be major uprisings theres. The rest of 
their forces are mainly tied down on the borders. This means that they have 
had to leave the guarding of vital installations to badly trained volunteers 
called Razakers. These volunteers are still being raised in most places and 
even where they have been trained and are in action they are very often more 
or a manance than a help. Another problem is that the East Pakistan police 
force virtually disappeared in many places. The attitude of the population is 
also still extremely hostile to the army and there is still no sign that the army 
is getting any cooperation from them. There is always the possibility that the 
people of East Pakistan will become hostile to the Mukti Fauj if they 
Continue to threaten them and disrupt their daily lives. But unless the army 
can guarantee them protection from the Mukti Fauj, which they certainly 
cannot do at present, the people are not likely to run this risk of Mukti Fauj 
reprisals by giving information to the army. The main .source of resistance 
are the Mukti Fauj guerrilla fighters who live in camps across the Indian 
border. The Mukti Fauj find it quite easy to slip between the Pakistan army's 
posts and as a result the border areas are for the most part still in a chaotic 
condition. Things are not helped by the shilling which breaks out from time 
to time between the Indian and Pakistan armies. 

It is impossible to tell how many of these guerrillas there are but reports 
indicate that they are spread out all round East Pakistan's border with India 

The Pakistan army appears to be facing a virtually impossible task. In art 
underdeveloped country where communications are appalling every thing is 
on the side of the guerrillas. So far they have certainly succeeded in 
preventing East Pakistanis two main industries-tea and jute returning to 
normal. All that can be said is that at this early stag, many of the sabotage 
efforts have been bungled and that the Mukti Fauj still has plenty to learn. 
Everything hinges on whether they have the stamina and the skill to sustain 
a long and effective campaign. 

Bengali dawn news talk 24/25 July ; 1971 



ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
6th August 1971 


PAKISTANIS WHITE PAPER 

by Mark Tully (S) 


The Pakistan Government has issued a white paper called the 
crisis in East Pakistan. Mark Tully looks at the white Paper. 

The white paper sets out the Pakistan government's version of the events 
which led up to the military action on March 25th and those whicli 
immediatelly followed this action. The white paper says that the federal 
Government acted on March 25th to restore law and order which had 
completely broken down. It blames the crisis on the failure of the elected 
representatives to reach agreement on the constitution. They could not agree 
on the constitution, the white paper says, because the leaders of the Awami 
League had moved from their original demand for provincial autonomy to a 
demand for session The while paper accuses the Awami League leaders of 
planning an armed uprising with the help of India. It sets out in detil the case 
for Indian involvement going back to the Agarrala conspiracy case of 1967. 
The white paper also lists the reported atrocities committed under what it 
describes the Awami League's reign of terror. Not all the dates which these 
atrocities were committed are listed in the report. But the report does indicate 
that many of them were committed after the army action started. The white 
paper also gives a detailed version of the negotiations between the president 
and the political leaders in Dacca from 15th March to 25th March. 

One of the difficulties the white paper presents to students of events in 
East Pakistan is that it makes no attempt to discuss the Awami League’s case. 
It is a one sided version of events and as such many people will take it less 
seriously than they would have done had it examined the facts from more 
than one point of view. Two examples of this might be quoted. Much is Pride 
in the white paper of the killings by the Awami League but there isn't even 
any mention of killings and destruction by the army. No attempt is even made 
to justify than as militarily essential. Again the repot does not try to assess 
the effect in East Pakistan of the President’s announcement on March that he 
was postponing the National Assembly. Many observers believe that this one 
single action did more to destroy confidence in the President's good 
intentions in East Pakistan then anything else. The white paper just quotes 
the President's speech in which he admitted that one of the reasones he was 
postponing the assembly sitting was because the major party in West 
Pakistan hers threatened to boycott the session. It then goes on to say holdly 



"The response of Shikh Mujibur Rahman was to call for a general strike.” 

The timing of the report is also a little difficult to understand. The 
Pakistan Government say; that the atrocities and acts of lawlessness 
committed by the Awami League militants before March 25th were not 
publicised to avoid possible reprisals. But in his speech broadcast to the 
nation of March 26th President Yahya Khan said "A number of murders have 
been committed in the name of the Awami League. Millions of our Bengali 
brethem and those who have settled in East Pakistan are living in a state of 
panic a very large number had to leave that wing out of fear for their lives." 
If the president saw fit to make that admission on March 26th it seems 
strange to delay the publication of this White Paper for over four months for 
fear of reprisals in the west wing. 

The change of Indian collusion is taken back to the Agartala conspiracy 
ease. It implies that the Pakistan government knew in 1967 that Sheikh Mujib 
Was conspiring with India to divide pakistan and that plan which was 
revealed then was actually put into effect in February 1971 with the hijacking 
of the Indian aeroplane. Most of the evidence produced in the report must 
have been known to the government at the time. If they believed this 
evidence proved that Sheikh Mujib was planning to commit treason with the 
help of India why, as is made out eles where in the report, did the president 
continue his negotiations in good faith with the Awami League ? why indeed 
did the President describe Sheikh Mujib as the future Prime Minister of 
Pakistan ? 

But perhaps the most important criticism of the report is that it is not 
what is needed now. In the introduction it says that the White Paper is a full 
account of the events which led to the present crisis in East pakistan. But 
nowhere in the report does the Government discuss what is being done about 
the crisis now or what its hopes and expectations for the future are. This is 
what the world wants to hear. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS BOIL GUARDIAN ARTICLE BY 

MARTIN WOOLLACOTT 

15th September ; 1971 Edited by William Crawley (S) 

Ref No. 70J218 

In the Guardian this morning Martin Woollacott writes from Calcutta 
about the different aims and ideologies of those who are involved in the 
struggle for Bangladesh. Woollacott says that some of those in the movement 
consider it a blessing in disguise that India does not intend to go to war over 
Bangladesh as the prospect of being a client state of India does not appeal to 
them. 

According to Martin Woollacott, the leadership of the Bangladesh 
movement can he divided into four categories. The first is the Awami League 
leadership, which he says without Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is not a 
particulary dynamic body, but has the unique advantage of legitimamcy. 
Secondly there is a small corps of former regular Pakistani army officers. 
Thirdly there is a group of young men of education and intelligence, without 
party affiliations, who have secured jobs as private secretaries and policy 
planners. Woollacott thinks that their influence can be expected to grow. 

Finally there is the leadership of the various left wing and Communist 
parties, especially the Bhashani and Muzaffar groups of the National Awami 
Party, and the Communist Party of Bangladesh. They have been linked with 
the Awami League by the creation this week of a formal consultative 
committee. These parties favour a true liberation war, and are in tacit alliance 
with the young intellectuals who work for the Awami League Government, 
according to Martin Woollacott. 

Woollacott says that the political prospects are uncertain, and much will 
depend on the course of the war during the coming Winter months, when the 
Pakistan Army is expected to embark on major operations against the 
guerrillas. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
21st September, 1971 
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SITUATION IN EAST PAKISTAN 
Edited by Mark Tully 


Yesterday two reports on the situation in East Pakistan came in the first in a 
despatch from the BBC correspondent in Dacca, Ronald Robson Spokesman 
for the East Pakistan rebels outsile East Pakistan claim that their forces hold 
large parts of East Pakistan, but this is firmly denied by the authorities in 
Dacca. 

In several hundred miles of travelling in East Pakistan I have not 
personally seen any sign, or heard even any rumour, that rebels hold any 
portion of territory at all in the sensitive border areas. Rebels do come across 
from India, often inflict damage and then return swiftly when chased by 
troops. This is hardly the same thing as holding areas of territory. Crossing 
the border is relatively easy. It would be almost impossible for any army to 
seal such a oorder of 1,780 miles against Infiltrators. Dispositions can be 
made, however, to see that no intruder penetrates very far inside East 
Pakistan with impunity, and the Pakistan Army seems well able to see to this. 
There has been a dimminuation in the incidents of acts of sabotage in the past 
month. Civilian volunteers are guarding the many bridges and other 
vulnerable points thereby releasing regular troops for other tasks. Pakistani 
personnel certainly suffer casualties in, for example, border shelling 
incidents, but observers here in East Pakistan are extremely sceptical of rebel 
claims that Pakistan Army suffers 3000 casualties per month." 

The second report is from Ian Machdonald who is the relief coordinator 
for 3 British charities and has just returned from East Pakistan where no use 
working on an agricultural project. He told Adam Raphael on a BBC Radio 
programme last night that he feared there would be a major famine in East 
Pakistan He had seen land uncultivated in this the main crop season, children 
with bloated bailies laying by the road side and an increased number of 
beggars and he had talked to farmers who were very heavily in debt because 
of crop failure over the last year. Macdonald said that even if the United 
Nations did manage to $>et the necessary food stocks to East Pakistan the 
problem of distributing it would still be enormous Food which arrived in 
January was still lying on the dockside at Chittagong. 100 UN trucks arrived 
a few days ago but up to the time Macdonald left East Pakistan only 30 
drivers had been found for them. * 

The United Nations have said that they will rely on the existing 



administration to distribute the food but Macdonald was very doubtful 
whether the local administration could deal with the huge problems it was 
going to face over the next few months. He said that the United Nations efforjt 
was already gettmg tied up in the bureaucracy. After 3 months work in 
Pakistan the United Nations had still not been able to get local machinery 
going. Macdonald indeed by saying that he was afraid that there might be no 
solution at the problem of fooding the population of East Pakistan over the 
next few months. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS DESPATCH FROM EVAN CHARLTON 

AT THE LABOUR PARTY CONFE¬ 
RENCE: STATEMENT ON PAKISTAN 
7th October, 1971 Edited by Mark Tully (S) 

The first business on the agenda of the Labour Party's Conference this 
morning was the adoption of statement on Pakistan presented by the National 
Executive Committee This was expeditiously done, less than half an hour 
being alloted for the discussion. There was no dissent from the statement 
which expressed the belief that a political solution of the situation in East 
Pakistan can only be reached after military repression has ceased and the 
political leaders of East Bengal and in particular Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
have been released. Mr. Bruce Douglas Mann MP. supporting the executive's 
call for the British Government to raise the issue at the current session of the 
United Nations, thought that unless this action was taken, the world would 
see the greatest tragedy it has ever known. The war being fought by the East 
Bengali guerrillas was a just one, in his view, and one which had to be won. 
Mr. Douglas Mann believed that Pakistan was dead and he would go further 
than the support was Mr. John Stone house, M. R, who regarded it as a 
disaster that the United Nations had not raised its voice in condemnation of 
what had happened and he too thought that the creation of Bangladesh was 
the only realistic way out Mr. Tom tomey M.P. for South Bradford spoke of 
the split between immigrants room the two wings of Pakistan in his own 
constituency and said that it was necessary to recognise that two strongly 
opposing views of the situation were held by the people of Pakistan. Britain's 
main concern should be to stop the holocaust and persuade the people 
concerned to get round a table and talk. He wanted pressure on the British 



Government to take more action to bring this about. 

Mrs. Judith Hart wound up the debate with a call for more overt pressures 
on the Pakistan Government to reach a settlement She said thaj the 
Executive'; statement was based on an analysis of events which placed the 
responsibility for the tragedy on the Government of Pakistan. The only 
answer in the long term was a real political solution but she thought that the 
danger to the continent of Asia of war breaking out was grave and that it was 
of immeasurable importance that the world acted promptly through the 
United Nations. 

The Statement on Pakistan was passed unanimously and the conference 
went on to discuss East West relations in Europe. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PRESS REPORTS ON INDO-PAKISTAN 

SITUATION 

12th October ; 1971 Edired by Evan Charlton ( S ) 

Peter Hazelhurst, in a cable to The Times from New Delhi, 
reports that Mr. Jagjivan Ram Indian Minister of Defence has waned 
President Yahya Khan that if Pakistan launches a surprise attack, India will 
extend the war to Pakistan territory. Hazelhurst says that this warning comes 
in the context of unconfirmed reports that Pakistan has evacuated the civilian 
population along large areas of the Western frontier region and that a number 
of armoured and infantry divisions have moved up to borders. India, says 
Hazelhurst, has replied by strengthening its positions in the border. Tension, 
he says, has reached a dangerous level with leave for the armed forces 
cancelled on both sides and a buildup of on and petrol reserves. 

According to Hazelhurst's report it is estimated in India that President 
Yahya Khan has deployed nearly five divisions in East Pakistan and most of 
his remaining 10 divisions along the western front. India, says Hazelhurst can 
commit 12 or 13 of her 27 divisions to the Western front, with ten mountain 
divisions tied down an the Chinese frontier and the remaining three or four 
divisions near the East Pakistan border. 

According to Hazelhurst, Indians fear that President Yahya might be 
tempted to hit back in the West if the East Bengal guerrillas begin to harass 
his forces in the East effectively Indian military strategists, says Jiazelhurst. 
believe that if the Pakistani's strike they will do so before the Himalayan 
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passes on the Chinese border close with the onset of Winter. On the other 
hand, he adds, fifth: Indians decide to solve the refugee problem by pushing 
the West Pakistanis out of East Bengal, the operation would not begin until 
the passes are closed. 

In a long study of the situation in East Pakistan Kevin Rafferty in the 
Financial Times says that it is not certain whether the army there, will devote 
itself after the end of the Monsoon to the business of openng up supply lines 
to provide food in the areas where it is most needed or to opening up supply 
lines for the task of mopping up guerrillas. Should he choose the second 
course, says Rafferty, the Bengal border will be tinder for an Inde, Pakistan 
war, there will be yet more refugees and many more people will die. It is a 
question of priorities, says Rafferty, and its not certain which President 
Yahya will choose. But, he adds, there are 40 million people in East Pakistan 
in danger of starvation whose lives depend on his choice. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS GUERRILLAS AND FOOD 

15th October ; 1971 by Mark Tully ( S) 

The Head of the United Nations Relief Operation in East 
Pakistan said on Thursday that the prevention of famine in East Pakistan 
during the next four months depends on whether food can be distributed 
efficiently. Mark Tully looks at the situation on the ground in East Pakistan 
in he light of recent reports. 

Ever since the military action in East Pakistan stated at the end of march 
there have been dire warnings of immensing famine in East Pakistan. The 
few reports there are from people who have travelled in East Pakistan 
recently indicate that so far there is no signs of malnutrition on a large scale. 
But almost everyone who has seen to East Pakistan fears that there are still 
very real dangers. 

Mr. Paul Mirk Henri who is in charge of the United Nations Relief 
Operation in East Pakistan said in his news conference list Thursday that he 
did not think that there word be a shortage of stocks. The main problem Mr 
Henri envisages distribution. The railways of East Pakistan used to carry 
about 60% of the fool imported into East Pakistan and a foreign 
correspondent Itasjcported from Dacca this (last) week that the railways are 
still only operatipg at about 1 20 of their normal capacity. The United Nations 



appear to be discounting the railways and are going to try to get food 
distributed by water and road transport. They will supply a thousand vehicle 
and various coasters and other boats. But it is reported that of the 100 United 
Nations trucks which have already been supplied to East Pakistan 70 are still 
stuck in. Chittagong because the road conditions are so bad that they cannot 
be driven to their destinations. 

This is where another very important factor in the situation comes in-the 
guerrillas. The road conditions are bad because they have been sabotaged by 
the various groups of guerrillas. Recently also at least three ships have been 
damaged by limpet mines in Chalna harbour and this has led one British 
shipping hats to stop all sailing into East Pakistani ports. Althoug it is now 
believed that none of the ships which were damaged were carrying food it is 
going to be virtually impossible to get the necessary food stocks into East 
Pakistan if the main ports cannot be kept safe. Apart from absotaging the 
communications, the other main difficulty that the guerrillas are posing is 
that in many parts of the province the army are still being forced to take actin 
against them. This military activity might well have to be stepped up because 
the guerrillas are threatening to launch a new and more intensive campaign. 
It is very difficult to arrange for food distribution in areas where intensive 
military action is going on. 

Last month, Mr. Moshtaque Ahmed , who describes himself as the 
Foreign Minister of the provisional government of Bangladesh, told a foreign 
correspondent in India that he hoped an International relief operation could 
be conducted in East Pakistan. But he said that he would not be prepared to 
cooperate with anything except a full scale internnational operation in which 
the distribution of food was entirely handled by independent international 
organisations. His view was reiterated by a spokesman for the Bangladesh 
movement in London this ( last )week. The spokesman made it quite clear 
that he did not regard the Present United Nations operation as anything more 
than an agency of the Pakistan army. 

The Bangladesh movement also pointed out that so far no one had even 
approached them to ask for their cooperation and that until that happened 
they were unlikely to try and restrain the guerrilla activities. 

Bengali dawn news talk for 16/17 October 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
20th October\ 1971 


PRESS ON PAKISTAN 

Edited by Mark Tally ( S ) 


There is a report in the Daily Telegraph today from Clare 
Hollingworth in Gauhati in Assam. She says that a guerrilla offensive against 
the Pakistan army is immitient, and that 30,000 men under Colonel Osmani 
have been alerted. She reports that there has been heavy fighting in Chatak 
in the Sylhet district and near Comilla. There is, according to Clare 
Hollingworth, increasing evidence that the Chinese are giving material and 
moral support to the guerrillas. Indian officers are concerned about the 
extreme leftist tendencies developing among the guerrillas. The guerrillas are 
deeply disappointed that India has not recognised Bangladesh. She also 
reports that there is now an open Dispute between Two groups described as 
the provisional Govermment of Bangladesh inCalcutta and the guerrilla 
leader based in Tripura and that this dispute will increase Leftist pressures on 
the guerrillas. 

The Times carried an extensive account of the Indian Prime Minister's 
press conference in Delhi yesterday at which she repeated that India did not 
want war nor would India do anything to provoke a situation by which a war 
might develop. Mrs. Gandhi also said that she saw no reason to have 
discussions with the Government of Pakistan because the problem lay 
between the government of Pakistan and the elected representatives of the 
people of East Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS INDIA PAKISTAN AND THE PRESS 

25th October, 1971 t by Mark Tully (S) 

Yesterday and today (Sunday and Monday) the British 
press has reported and discussed events in India and 
Pakistan extensively. Mark Tully takes a look at this 
press coverage: 

Anyone who read all yesterday and today's British papers would emerge 
from the exercise in a state of total confusion. The main question which is 
discussed is the likelihood of war between India and Pakistan. Take today’s 
Times and Scotsman. The Times headlines its story from Peter Hazelhurst, 



"Mrs. Gandhi flies abroad in spite of war threat" The Scotsman's headline is 
Fears of War abate as Mrs. Gandhi leaves for foreign tour. The Sunday 
Telegraph yesterday carried a story from Delhi in which it said that Mrs. 
Gandhi’s short address to the nation before she left for her world tour must 
have had a soothing effect particularly in the border areas, where military 
preparations have according to the Sunday Times Correspondent, caused 
alarm. On the other hand the other two important Sunday papers emphasized 
the fact that India had begun to call up army reservists. The Observer 
correspondent said that the reservists' had been called up to keep up the 
Indian government's show of force at the borders to meet a similar build up 
on the Pakistani side. 

Today's Daily Telegraph has two reports whose headlines make alarming 
reading. One from David Loshak in Lahore is headlined: “Pakistan Army 
itching to go against India," while Clare Hollingworth's story from New 
Delhi is headlined, "Indian Troops poised to strike". David Loshak says that 
the Pakistan army is deployed in strength and depth along the lahore frontier. 
The most dangerous aspect of the situation, Loshak feels is the difficulty of 
unwinding from the present state of tension. Loshak also does not see any 
sign that the military regime in Pakistan is willing to help bring the situation 
back to normal. Clare Hollingworth reports that Mrs. Gandhi had a long and 
calm meetings with her cabinet and with the chiefs of the armed forces before 
she left at which she insisted on restraint. 

John Grigg who has recently returned from a visit to India as an official 
guest wrote a long article in yesterday's Observer in which he said that Mrs. 
Gandhi is still extremely anxious to find a peaceful solution to this problem 
but she will not shrink front war if her efforts to find a peaceful solution fall. 
He thinks that Mrs. Gandhi.s foreign tour is her last bid for peace. She will 
be asking the leaders of the Western powers to use every sanction short of 
war to Bring about the changes in East Pakistan which are essential if the 
refugees are to return. 

On the other hand, Sir Frederick Bennett who is a Member of Parliament 
has written a letter in today's Telegraph in which he says that having just 
returned from a visit to both wings of Pakistan he is convinced that the 
concept of Bangladesh is as dead as Biafra Sir Frederick Bennett points out 
that United Nations observers have advised that one of the best ways of 
inducing the refugees to return is to reduce the tension on the border. If the 
guerrilla activities inside East Pakistan continue, Sir Frederick vO&rns that a 
major wair is likely to break out 
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’In an article in the Times today Peter Hazelhurst analyses the relative 
strengths of the Indian and Pakistani forces. He says that both are well 
disciplined and well armed. Numerically the Indians have a 3 to 1 advantage 
but this is offset by the fact that 10 of India’s 27 divisions are tied down bn 
the northern border with China.. He also points out the logistical strains under 
which the Pakistan army is having to operate. Hazelhurst does not think India 
is likely to march into East Pakistan because this would leave the province to 
chaos and India could end up with 70 million refugees. But he says that if the 
guerrillas harass the Pakistan army effectively President Yahya Khan might 
be forced to start a military action, probably in Kashmir. In this way 
Hazelaurst says President Yahya Khan would focus world attention on 
Kashmir and force the Security Council to meet. 

Finally both the Scotsman and the Guardian today carry editorials. Both’ 
papers agree that war is unlikely while Mrs. Gandhi is away. The Scotsman 
says that India has responded more readily to appeals for restraint than 
Pakistan has responded to appeals to make a fundamental but necessary 
change in her policy. If Mrs. Gandhi does not succeed is increasing 
international concern about the return of the refugees, especially in America, 
pressure for military action with India will increase. The Guardian says that 
Mrs. Gandhi must succeed in getting a temporary block on American arms 
shipments to Pakistan and a much larger United Nations forces in East 
Pakistan otherwise she will not be able to restrain the extremists in India. But 
the Guardian also feels that India should offer to allow United Nations teams 
into the refugee areas. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PRESS ROUNDUP 

1st November 1971 Edited by William Crawley (S) 

There have been reports this morning and over the weekend on 
developments in East Pakistan. Yesterday. morning the Sunday Times 
published a report from Dacca. The reports is unsigned but the paper claims 
that it is recent and reliable. The Mukti Bahini Guerrillas are said t^ j^ve 
launched a series of daylight front attacks on public buildings in Dacca. The 
report does not quote any attacks more recent than two weeks ago. Accord|jsg 
to the report, foreigners in Dacca who have been hitherto relatively safe a^e 
now under threat both from The Mukti Bahirii guerrillas and the razakars. 
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The new wave of Mukti Bahini attacks is said by the correspondent to put an 
. end to a three-Week lull which followed the capture by the Pakistani Army 
of 80 guerrillas on September 15th. 

In the Daily Telegraph to day David Loshak reiews the current position 
in Pakistan. David Loshak, who has been until recently reporting from New 
Delhi, says that the past ten months have seen a catalogue of errors on the 
part of the Pakistan Government Loshak says that as the nation hovers near 
the edge of war vital decisions have been avoided He says that the cost of 
keeping the army in East Pakistan is being met by printing money, and that 
the Pakistani economy is in desperate straits. The country threatened by 
simmering discontent among workers in industry who have been laid off, and 
with mounting interprovincial strains in the western wing. 

The Financial Times this morning carries an editorial on Mrs Gandhi's 
visit to Britain. The Financial Times says that if war does not break out 
between India and Pakistan, Mrs. Gandhi's tour will not have been in vain. 
The paper says that Britain's policy should be to ensure that the nightmare of 
an India-Pakistan war, with the possible involvement of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, does not become a reality. The Financial Times says that 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Heath should send a message to President 
Yahya Khan urging him to take the risk of political negotiation with the 
Bengalis as a better alternative to the risk of a war with India. The Financial 
Times says that Mr. Heath should also send a similar message to President 
Nixon, urging the Americans to take a similar line. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS REVIEW OF TILE BRITISH PRESS 

ON PAKISTAN 

3rd November, 1971 Edited by William Crawley ( S) 

A report is published in the Dally Telegraph this morning from 
Clare Hollingworth in Dacca. She says that forty thousand Bangladesh 
guerrillas are now operating inside East Pakistan She quotes a Pakistan Army 
officer as saying to her that "open support for the Mukti fouj has risen during 
the Past two months like a gignentic tidal wave sweeping over the country." 
Clare Hollingworth says that the guerrillas are increasing their activities 
inside the towns and that for the first time since March clashes withUhe army 
have been taking place in the streets in daylight. According to Clare 



HoJlingworth there are three groups of guerrillas deployed inside Dacca, and 
bank robberies are frequent Schools have been attacked and many parents are 
keeping their children at home. 

Clare Hollingworth says that the army, position is over-stretched. They 
are manning the frontiers, leaving too few men to control the countryside. 
According to her, the authorities are presing the government in Islamabad to 
introduce collective fries on areas where guerrillas have been operating, but 
she thinks such a measure would be difficult to enforce. 

According to Clare Hollingworth 1000 guerrillas held a confereace near 
Barisal last weekend within three miles of an army outpost. The conference 
had apparently followed the killing by the Mukti Fouj of a rival Naxalite 
leader. A rival guerrilla group had then agreed to join forces with the Mukti 
Fouj, reports Clare Hollingworth in the Daily Telegraph. 

In the Times a report from kuldip Nayar in New Delhi says that East 
Bangali leaders were taken by surprise and were unprepared for president 
Yahya Khan's military campaign Kuldip Nayar says tnat Delia's strategy 
seems to be to sit quiet and give as much help to the guerrillas as it can. He 
says that the extremist group in the Mukti Bahini is putting pressure on its 
leaders to look more for Chinese support in their campaign. According to 
Kuldip Nayar the extremists argue that India is not willing to fight the 
Bangladesh battle. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS SITUATION IN EAST PAKISTAN 

11 November, 1971 by Mark Tully (S) 

It was reported earlier this week that the Pakistan 
government had decided to impose collective fines in areas 
where subversive or anti state activities have been going on. 
MarkTully looks at the situation in East Pakistan in the light 
of the latest reports from the province. 

The Pakistan government's decision to impnse collective fines shows 
how seriously the government now views the law and order situation in East 
Pakistan.Preciously, the government always denied that it hell local 
communities responsible for sabotage or other guerrilla activities in their 
areas. Although there was occassional evidence that after some acts of 
sabotage the army or the policebumt houses in the surrounding areas the 



government always denied that this had been done its part of persuade policy. 
The Pakistan government hove to been doing their best people of East 
Pakistan and indeed the world that they are not only fully in control of East 
Pakistan but also grating cooperation ration from tile vast majority of tile 
people The government must trealise drat by its collective fine decision n is 
admitting that thin is root so. 

Reports from East Pakistan all speak of a marked increase in the activities 
of the guerrillas One of the guerrillas targets appear to be schools and colleges. 
The guerrillas want to dissuade students from returning to their classes. The 
economy has also been a target. It is reported that 3 jute warehouses have been 
burnt down recently. The guerrilla have also been turning their attention to 
those they regard as collaborators. On Sunday, one of the Members of the 
National Assembly who recently gained his seat in an uncontested by-election 
was shot and there have been other political assasinations. One report from 
Dacca says that there are now no less than seven areas of East Pakistan where 
the government in Dacca does not ill fact govern. 

One of the main difficulties the government appears to be facing is that 
it is having to depend on the Razakars for a great deal of the work which the 
police or the army would normally do. The regular police are still weakened 
by the massive defections after the military action started which have not 
been made up. President Yahya Khan's scheme to restore political life to the 
province does not appear to be doing much to restore the confidence of the 
people and encourage then to cooperate with the government The main 
problem is that there scorns be no sign of a party growing up to replace the 
now banned Awami League By-elections were scheduled far 78 seats in the 
National Assembly next month. Reports front Pakistan say that 52 of the 
seats have already been filled by members who have been returned 
unopposed. As most of these members come from the right wing Islamic 
parties who were unable to win a single East Pakistani seat an the last 
election their unopposed return in this election does not seem to hold out 
much hope of their being able to command the confidence and respect of 
their constituents. 

Another political problem which the government is reported to be facing 
is the rump of the exeAwami Leagueethese Members of the National 
Assembly who were elected on the Awami League ticket last year and who 
have been cleard by the government to take up their seats in the National 
Assembly. Nothing has been heard of most of them in East Pakistan and they 
a re in fact belived to be still in India. 

The signs, at the moment are that politically and economical^ Bast 
Pakistan is Tar fesm normal and it is very difficult to sea how tire province 
can return tonotfelity under present conditions. .. y 



ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS 
30th November 1971 


BRITISH PRESS ON INDO-PAKISTAN 

Edited by William Crawley (S) 


Most British papers this morning give prominence to the admission by 
India that her forces have been engdged in a tank and infantry battle against 
the Pakistan army in the Baluighat-Hill area inside East Pakistan. The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent in Calcutta, David Loshak says that the official 
explanation, that the military crisis in East Pakistan is a matter merely 
between the Pakistan army and the Mukti Bahini guerrillas, has now been 
abandoned by everyone except official spokesmen. 

In the Times, David Housego reports from Rawalpindi that the Indian 
and guerrilla forces are mounting repeated attacks to encourage the Pakistan 
army to use up their ammunition, while at the same time depriving them of 
further supplies. Housego says that the thrusts in the north appear to be aimed 
at airstrips, which are both a source of supply and an escape route for the 
Pakistan army. Housego says that observer to Rawalpindi do not see how 
President Yahya Khan can put off a decision much longer, whether to attack 
India in the west, or face disintegration of the eastern province, or to make 
political concessions. 

Writing in the Guardian from Dacca Lee Lescaze of the Washington Post 
says that it is clear that fighting has been confined to small areas and no all- 
out India offensive has taken place. Lescaze says that both India and Pakistan 
are intent that its adversary should be painted as the aggressor and says that 
this concern has shaped the undeclared border war.' But Lescaze thinks that 
the Indian attacks have kept the Pakistani force off balance. He thinks that 
India would welcome counter thrusts across the border by Pakistani troops 
which could provide evidence of Pakistani aggression, and give a pretext for 
even stronger Indian military action. 

Also in todays Guardian there is an editorial headlined 'India provokes 
War, The Guardian says that Indian military incursions are calculated 
provocations aimed at securing either the Release of Sheikh Mujib and an 
autonomous Bangladesh or outright military victory. But the Guardian says 
that India's tectics look more and more fallible. They are disasterous 
diplomatically politically and psychologically. Diplomatically because no 
one now believes that this is ari internal crisis in which India has no part, 
politically because a counter attack by Pakistan may now seem a just 
response after so much provocation, and psychologically because President 



Yahya Khan would never free Sheikh Mujib in circumstance involving such 
direct crushing personal humiliation, and says the Guardian, Bangladesh 
without Sheikh Mujib will quickly fall apart. * 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS DESPATCH FROM AHMED NIZAMUDDIN 

IN DACCA 

2nd December, 1971 Edited by Mark Tully (S) 

According to a Pakistan Army spokesman in Dacca, Indian soldiers made 
attempts to advance towards East Pakistan's north eastern Sylhet District at 
Shamshernagar airport and also at the western border railway station. 
Darsana in Kushtia District. The Army spokesman claimed to have bluffed 
the advance." A source however said "Serious fighting awaited but reports 
reaching Dacca said that Indian soldiers have is still continuing in these to 
fonts". Further details are still attacked all the border districts including 
Bhomra and Sarkara in Khulna, Afra Similia Bhadra, Khalishpur Industrial 
Town, Ustail and Andalbar in Khulna, Kamalpur in Mymensingh, 
Shamshernagar and Unachom in Sylhet district, Casba, Saldanadi, Barajala, 
Genagadar Bazar. Pathannagar and Harimangal in Comilla and Chota Harina 
in Chittagong district. A military source today circulated and published the 
pictures of two Indian soldiers of 515 Gurkha Regiment with their 
identification numbers. The two soldiers were killed at Jaintiapur area within 
East Pakistan territory. The photographs were produced to prove India's 
involvement in the present war. 

Meanwhile rebels, whom officials describe as miscreants, have exploded 
five bombs in various parts of East Pakistan's capital city during the past 24 
hours. A bomb exploded in a leftist party office at :t time when Right wing 
leader. Professor Golam Azam indicated that a National Government might 
be formed in Pakistan in the near future. Mr. Bhutto was likely to he included 
in the government Prof. Azam also demanded that in the National 
Government, the prime Minister, the Foreign Minister and the Finance 
Minister should be appointed from the East Pakistani leaders in order to win 
the confidence of the people of East Pakistan. 

Another blast badly damaged electric poles at Rampura, Malibagh area. 
Two bombs exploded in two Secondary High Schools, Armanitohk New 
Government High School and Rahmatullah High School. Both institutions 



were- demaged, according to police source. One explosion badly damaged a 
petrol pump near Pak Motors on Dacca Airport Road which also injured two 
persons, one of them reported to be serious. Dacca Mitford Hospital Source 
said that two more bullet injured persons who were admitted there bringing 
such cases to 35 there from near by Keraniganj area. 

A Pakistan Government spokesman said that the trial of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman "Is not over". Reports of scarcity and high prices of daily necessities 
are going in from the outlying districts and some 20 miles from Various parts 
of Dacca City. An old man from Medini Mandal, some 22 miles south of 
Dacca City, Mr. Afzal Hussain, all the way her to buy some essential 
commondities such as kerosine oil and medicines. In Dacca City the 
government decided to sell kerosine oil to city dwellers only through their 
food ration cards. When I visited one of the fairprice shops, I found hundreds 
of people away from their normal work lined up from early dawn to midday 
for one gallon of oil per head. In the rural areas according to consumers there 
was practically no kerosine oil and all the local papers in their editorials 
appealed to the government to solve this problem. There has been an acute 
shortage of kerosine oil here since the day when Bengali rebels expoloded 
and sunk an oil taaker at Chittagong port 80 percent of East Pakistan 
population use kerosine oil for lighting purposes after dusk and in the city 
areas, they use it for cooking purposes also. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS PRESS REVIEW ON INDIA/PAKISTAN 

2nd December 1971 By William Crawley ( S ) 

Reports from British correspondents in the press this morning say that 
Indian forces have cut the railway line at two points inside East Pakistan 
Peter Hazelhurst in the Times reports from Delhi that Indian troops have 
occupied sections of the rail line in the Hili region. Clare Ilollingworth, 
writing in the Daily Telegraph from Dacca says that Indian artillery 
supported by Bangladesh guerrillas have also cut the rail link from 
Chittagong to Dacca and Comilla at Fenni, 38 miles north of Chittagong. 

Clare Hollingworth says that it appears that Indian operations have never 
been mounted at more than battalion level (600-800 men), and that the 
majority of attacks are made by no more than one company (120 men). Clare 
Hollingworth reports that yesterday the Indians began heavy shelling of a 



Pakistani artillery position near Rangpur. The gunners were discouraged 
from returned the fire. A senior officer said that in this sector it would be 
impossible to launch a small counter attack without crossing the Incfcan 
frontier, and he had strict orders not to do so, writes Clare Hollingworth. 

Correspondents of the Times and the Daily Telegraph were with a party 
of foreign correspondents who were taken on an officially sanctioned visit to 
the Indo-Pakistan front, on the Indian side near Bangaon. There was little 
sign of conflict apart final a few bursts of machine-gun fire. Peter Gill in the 
Daily Telegraph reports that Pakistani troops were not to be scan and a 
Bangladesh flag flew on the customs post on the other side of the border. 

A delayed despatch appears in the Times this morning from A. B. Musa 
of the Asian News Service, who has been with the Mukti Bahini guerrillas at 
Satkhira in the Khulna district. Musa reports that two platoons of the Mukti 
Bahini had succeeded in crossing the Ichamati river and had forced a 
company of Pakistani troops to retreat. Musa says that some of the guerrillas 
were boys of only 12 years. 

Further eye witness accounts of guerrilla activities inside East Pakistan 
was provided by a film which was shown on BBC television last night. The 
film was taken by an American reporter, and it showed guerrillas in 
entrenched positions opposite the Pakistani lines. They were said to be short 
of arms and equipment and were operating to a large extent with captured 
guns, ammunition aitd motor vessels. A full civilian administration was said 
to be operating behind the guerrilla lines. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS DESPATCH FROM AHMED 

NAJIMUDDIN IN DACCA 
6th December 1971 Edited by William Crawley (S) 

After a day's air battles and dog fights on Dacca airfield, no further attack 
on this airport has been reported from yesterday afternoon till this morning, 
late last night, at 0230 Local Time, the Indian airforce made an attack on 
Dacca City. I heard a sound of bombing from the suburbs of Dacca City but 
there have been no reports of damage. Also Mean a Pakistan army some said 
that the Indians had enlarged battle fronts at Akhaura in Comilla District and 
Kamalpur in Mymensingh District,and also in Dinajpur in northesp sector. 
The source claimed that the attacks had been bloated by Pakistani troops. 



Dacca, Narayanganj and East Pakistan's port town, Chittagong have been 
placed under dusk to dawn curfew an a complete black-out is being observed 
for an indefinite period. All means of communication with Dacca and the 
outlying areas have been completely disrupted and normal life has been 
suspended. Shops, commercial organisations, banks and other offices 
remained closed, due to the Indian air and ground attack Dacca television 
centre last night showed newsreel of the Indian attack on Dacca airfield 
damaged airforce planes and captured pilots. The local papers came out as 
usual with big news of the war. Reports of fierce fighting from Jessore, 
Comilla, Chittagong Hill tracts are still coming in. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS THE BRITISH PRESS ON INDIA 

AND PAKISTAN 

7th December 1971 Edited by Evan Charlton ( S) 

The British Press today gives extensive coverage of the war between 
India and Pakistan. There are also editorials in the major newspapers. 

The Daily Telegraph says that in announcing India's decision to 
recognise "The people's Republic of Bangladedi" Mrs. Gandhi could not 
have put things more plainly Now that there was war, she told her M. Ps, "the 
normal hesitation on our part to do anything which could come in the way of 
a peaceful solution or which might be construed as intervention, has lost 
significance." Given Indian's policy and the stage which had been reached on 
ground in East Pakistan, the decision had indeed become logical. To give 
Mrs. Gandhi credit where it is due, it is a fact that, until the most recent 
developments, she did refrain from actions which could have impeded a 
political solution to the refugee problem which has hung so heavily round 
India's neck since March. 

The most obvious candidate to follow India's example says the 
Telegraph, would seem to be Russia, perhaps after prodding one or two East 
European Governments to move first. China supports Pakistan but might 
want a presence if a new Bengali state emerged. Washington in its present 
anti-Indian mood will oppose recognition. It is not enough for the world's 
greatest power simply to heap unbridled blame on India and threaten to cut 
off aid, after months of indecision on an obvious threat to peace says the 
Telegraph. 



The Guardian's editorial is called "Perils of Total Victory. Mr. Nixon may 
not like it. China may loathe it: but one fact emerges clearly" the Guardian 
comments. Bangladesh, bom of blood and desperation will not go away bow. 

This is the first major trophy of battle but the Guardian argues that a total 
ladian victory will raise more questions then it settles. Bengali autonomy is 
a just and worthy cause, but cannot be conferred from outside by the arch 
enemy of Pakistan. It cannot be cocooned in a puppet state says the Guardian. 
It needs its own leaders solving its own problems. 

The Times says that India in seeking a military solution to the political 
problem of East Bengal has left no room for compromise. It is clear to India 
and may well be true, says the Times, that Pakistan is totally incapable of 
bringing the people of Bangladesh back under its control. This is to be 
effected by a brisk campaign that will hand over power to the government 
that has been rather prematurely recognised. 

If that can be done quickly, adds The Times, India may well imitate the 
Chinese in 1962 and briskly withdraw, announcing the end of a war that 
never was. And until that neat solution is completed the Russians will in the 
Security Council. Of course nothing like this may happen, the Times goes on. 
Pakistan's action in the west will in any case not be halted even if the cast 
were over run. 

That is where the danger lies and that is why the task of separating them 
and ending the war will be the harder. At best the United Nations can watch 
for an opening in the belief that the war can be kept to some settlement of 
East Pakistan says the times and not stumble hopelessly into a war to end war 
between India and Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS REVIEW OF THE BRITISH PRESS 

ON INDIA/PAKISTAN 

8th December 1971 Edited By William Crawley (S) 

Many correspondents of the British Press this morning the reports on the 
course of the war as seen from different placss on both sides. 

In the Daily Telegraph Peter Gill, reporting from Calcutta says that by 
taking Jessore the Indian army has brought off a particularly^mpressive 
tactical coup. Through adopt manipulation of the press, says Peter Gill, the 



IndPan Army command lulled Pakistani forces into the belief that such a well- 
defended town would be by-passed to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. But the 
Chief of Staff of Eastern Command had made it clear in Calcutta yesterday 
that the principal aim of Indian strategy had been to clear the Pakistani army 
from all areas, reports Peter Gill. Gill says that Pakistani troops may prefer 
to surrender to a regular army than fall into the hands of the guerrillas. Clare 
Hollingworth also reports in the Daily Telegraph from Dacca, on efforts by 
the United Nations to arrange the evacuation of women and children from the 
city. Mr. Paul Marc Henri, assistant Secretary general of the U.N. has been 
attempting to arrange a neutral zone in Dacca under the jurisdiction of the 
Red Cross, reports Clare Hollingworth. She writes that few people in Dacca 
are bothering to take shelter when air raid sirens sound because the Indian 
pilots appear to be sticking to military targets. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS NEOSNOTE : INDIA AND 

PAKISTAN 

8th December 1971 by Mark Tully 

Yesterday, the British labour Party's international committee 
unanimously passed an emergency resolution which was strongly critical of 
Pakistan. The resolution said that the cause of the present conflict lay in the 
refusal of the Pakistan government to negotiate a political solution with the 
democratically elected leaders of the people of the country's east wing. The 
resolution also urged all countries to stop sending any more arms to India or 
Pakistan. The Labour party's international committee put forward a five point 
plan which called on both sides to stop hostilities. It also called for the release 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and a political solution which would satisfy the 
people of East Pakistan. After the political solution had been found, the plan 
said that arrangements should be made for the orderly return of the refugees 
and there should be an immediate and massive increase in world aid to the 
area. Although all members of the committee felt that the state of Pakistan, 
as it was, no longer existed, they postponed a decison on recognising 
Bangladesh because they felt it might hinder.the British government’s efforts 
to bring about an end to the fighting. In spite of the condemnation of 
Pakistan, the resolution therefore means that die Labour party is going, for 
the moment any how, to continue supporting the government's policy. 



The British government are clearly doing their best to ratain as much 
influence as they can with both India and Pakistan. According to diplomatic 
sources, Britain has definitely decided not to follow the American example 
by cutting off aid to India. The British government also appears determined 
not to be drawn into the trap of famine either side as the agressor. At the 
United Nations Britain was one of the ten countries who abstained from 
voting on the General Assembly Resolution which called on both sides for an 
immediate cease?fire and withdrawal of troops. The British government felt 
throughout the discussions in the Security Council that there was no point in 
discussing resolutions which were bound to he opposed by those who were 
committed to either the Indian or the Pakistani position. The British 
Ambassador is reported to have done his best to persuade the members of the 
Security Council not to give up hope of finding a compromise. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS DESPATCH FROM ARMED NIZAMUDDIN 

IN DACCA 

10th December 1971 Edited By Mark Tally (S) 

This is despatch from Nizamuddin Ahmed in Dacca. It was sent 
yesterday (Thursday) morning. 

Reports of scarcity, high prices, and the disappearance of essential 
commodities are reaching here from all over the province following 
blockades and the disruption of all means of communications. All postal 
services to and from Dacca have been suspended with exception of tele 
communications in a few selected cities and district headquaters. In the city 
private car owners buses and public carriers, were refused petrol. However 
military, police and other government agencies' cars were on the road as these 
were being supplied with restricted quantity of petrol. Salt, kerosene oil, 
mustard oil and other daily necessities of East Pakistan have also disappeared 
from the open market. The Government has further reduced the weekly food 
ration of city dwellers by one fourth of the normal quote. Sugar and rice are 
being sold at higher rates. * 

Supplies of fish and meat in the city markets are also inadequate Shops 
and offices close by 14.00 hours local time. Banking service and indusries 
are also affected seriously due to frequent airaids, but in general, jhe people 
enjoy the air battle very much Newspaper circulation is confined mainly to 
the Dacca and Narayanganj areas. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS REPORT S IN THE BRITISH PRESS 

ON INDIA / PAKISTAN 
13th December 1971 Edited by William Crawley ( S ) 

Many report, in the British press this morning focus on the U.N., and the 
terms that the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi might consider for a peace 
settlement. There is some speculation on the future of the Pakistani forces in 
East Pakistan. Air attempt by the military adviser to the civilian governor of 
East Pakistan, Major General Farman Ali Khan, to initiate negotiations for 
the withdrawal of Pakistani forces from the province was vetoed by the 
commanding officer in East Pakistan, General Niazi and by President Yahya 
Khan himself. Reports in this morning's papers say that Major General 
Farman Ali Khan's position is now in doubt. Clare Hollingworth reporting in 
the Daily Telegraph from Dacca says that it is assumed that the General is 
under house arrest. 

Clare Holliagworth writes that it was estimated yesterday that fewer than 
5000 Pakistani troops still remained in Dacca, and it was expected that Indian 
forces would take over the city within the next 2 days. 

From New Delhi, David Loshak reports in the Daily Telegraph that 
China and Pakistan were believed to be preparing to evacuate Pakistani 
troops from East Pakistan. Indian intelligence sources have intercepted 
messages passing between China and the Pakistani High Command 
indicating that a large number of rescue ships had been assembled in the 
Ganges Delta. David Loshak says that it is believed that these ships would 
sail out of the delta flying Chinese flags and carrying escaping Pakistani 
troops. Loshak reports that it has become apparent that many of the survivors 
of Pakistan's 70,000 strong army are making their way to Ganges ports for 
possible evacuation towards Burma. According to Loshak, the main reason 
for the reported parachute drops of Indian units has not been to attack Dacca, 
as has been widely assumed, but to attempt to cut off the escape routes of the 
Pakistani troops moving southwards towards the ports. Loshak reports that 
the Indian government is alarmed at the prospect of Chinese intervention in 
a rescue operation. 

In the Times, Henry Stanhope reports from Calcutta on the establishment 
of the Bangladesh Government in Jessore. One of the first acts of the 
government was to announce the setting up. of war tribunals to try 



collaborators with the Pakistani army regime. Stanhope reports that Mukti 
Bahini forces together with the local police are helping to maintain civil 
order. Stanhope says that Indian commanders are careful to ensure thaf their 
soldiers' behaviour is good, and there have been no complaints heard against 
them. 

A Guardian correspondent, Laurence Stern of the Washington Post, 
reports from Jessore that the Indians and the Bengali towns people seemed to 
be on most amiable terms. The acting President of Bangladesh, Syed Nazrul 
Islam is reported to have said in a speech in Jessore "We will not tolerate 
anybody who tarnishes the relationships between Bangladesh and India". 
Jackson says that India's interest is in breaking the military junta in 
Islamabad, but not at all in the break up of West Pakistan. 
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ASIAN TOPICAL TALKS REPORTS IN THE BRITISH PRESS 

ON INDIA/PAKISTAN 

17th December 1971 Edited by William Crawley ( S ) 

Full coverage is given in this morning’s press to the signing of the 
instruments of surrender in Dacca yesterday by the commanders of the Indian 
and Pakistani armed forces in the east. Several papers print the full text of the 
surrender terms, which states that full protection will be provided by the 
Indian forces to foreign natioanis, ethnic minorities and west Pakistani 
personnel. 

A report in the Times of an interview with the Pakistan Foreign Minister 
Mr. Bhutto in New York. Henery Tanner of the New York Times News 
Service quotes Mr. Bhutto as saying that Pakistan should accept a ceasefire 
with India and should be prepared to negotiate a permanent settlement with 
the insurgents in East Bengal as well as with the Government of India. 

However Mr. Bhutto said that he did not concede the final loss of East 
Pakistan according to Henry Tanner and said that what he called the 
secessionist leaders may soon come to be regarded as Indian stooges. He said 
that sooner or later there had to be a ceasefire. 

It was sheer madness to continue a war of this nature, and none of 
Pakistan's problems were resolved by it. * 

Other reports from the United States say that America had given a 



cautions welcome to the ceasefire in East Pakistan and to the Indian offer of 
a ceasefire in the west. An United States state Department spokesman said 
that there had been no indication that the Soviet Union had exercised a 
restraining influence in the events leading upto a ceasefire. 

In the financial Times there is a special article by Robert Graham from 
New Delhi. He writes on the consequence of India's victory in the east, and 
future Indian policy to the state of Bangladesh which they have recognised. 
India would like to maintain Maximum non interferance in its internal affairs, 
but geographical and political factors are likely to dictate close ties New 
Delhi is bound to offer as much financial and economic support as possible, 
says Robert Graham. 

A short piece in the Guardian asks the question what a citizen of 
Bangladesh would be called. Four professors of Bengali in London are 
reported to have coined the form "Banglashiya" but the Bangladesh mission 
in London amended this to "BANGLADESHI" 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN’S SPEECH 

Distribution 'A* By Mark Tully ( S) 

26 March 1971 

Two days ago there was still optimism about the outcome of the talks in 
Dacca. By the evening, with the apparent breakdown of the talks, the 
President's departure to Karachi and the introduction of stricter martial law 
measures, this had turned to pessimism. Now that President Yahya Khan has 
spoken to the nation. Sheikh Mujib is reported to have declared East Pakistan 
independent, and the full gravity of the situation has been made clear. 

In a hard-hitting speech, the President first outlined the steps he had 
taken to try and reach agreement between the political leaders. He then went 
on to say that in the cad he had come to the conclusion that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman's proposals were merely a passport to chaos. He said the Sheikh's 
actions in declaring and running his non-cooperation movement were 
treasonable, that he had insulted Pakistan's flag and defiled the photo of the 
father of the nation and created terror, turmoil and insecurity. He also stressed 
the danger that settlers from West Pakistan had been living under in East 
Pakistan. The President went on to congratulate the armed forces for their 
Forebearance when they were being insulted. 

The President said that he only delayed taking action against the Sheikh 
earlier because he did not want to jeopardise the talks. He said that the 
Awami League park is now banned. He also said that he would be 
announcing further martial law measures soon 

As to the future, the president said that he stood by his pledge to hand 
over rule to the elected represntatives of the people. He would announce 
measures to achieve this as soon as he could. So now the majority party in 
East Pakistan, the party which won all but one of the East wing's seats in the 
assembly has been banned. The President's speech left no doubt that the 
blamed he crisis almost entirely on Mujib and his Follewers. 

*t 

No one really knows how many troops there are in East Pakistan. But no 
matter how many troops there are, no one should underestimate the 



difficulties the military authorities are going to have to face, especially in the 
outlying areas where communication are bad. The army's problems are going 
to be increased the overflying ban between the two wings of the countries 
which India imposed after the hijacking incident. The army will probably 
concentrate its efforts in the urban areas. 

Despite the tone of President Yahya's speech he could also find himself 
facing problems in West Pakistan, which is, of course, still under martial law 
as well. Mr. Bhutto's People's Party, who are particularly strong in the key 
province of Punjab, has already shown signs of rest lessness and has now 
came under the general ban on political activity. While Mr. Bhutto has 
always stood out against an unconditional acceptance or the Sheikh's 
demands, he wants power to be banded over to him as the majority elected 
leader in the West wing and he is not likely to welcome the extension of 
military rule. 

The president's speech clearly ends this stage of his experiment to return 
Pakistan to democracy. He has promised that he still intends to hand over 
power, but he could not make any announcement about the next step. It is 
difficult to see anything for the time being except a further spell of military 
rule. How successful that military rule will be must be an open question. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS PAKISTAN: THE FUTURE 

2nd April, 1971 by Martin Adeney (OC) 

Reports are continuing to come in of violence in East Pakistan. 
Here is a comment form Martin Adeney of the London 
newspaper the ‘Guardian’ who was in Dacca the capital of East 
Pakistan less then a week ago. 

The Pakistan army which I and other correspondents saw a week ago 
launching a Massive military attack on the cities of East Bengal and the 
supporters of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's Awami League which held this a 
majority in the country's National Assembly, appears to be meeting stiffer 
resistance than it had expected. The Government controlled and heavily 
censored Pakistan radio has broadcast a warning calling on citizens not to 
erect barricades an admission by that cautious source that it faces serious 
opposition. Meanwhile Western correspondents who managed to reach 
Jessore 25 miles from the Indian bowler report the army had withdrawa to its 



cantonment area, and the town was the hands of the civilian population 
though there is no sugestion of an army defeat. 

It looks than as if the first objective of the army intervention which I Slhd 
other correspondents witnessed only six hours after constitution, talks 
between President Yahya khan, Sheikh Mujib and Mr. Bhutto peoples party 
had broken down, has failed A carefully laid an, couldbloodedly executed 
plan so frighten the population into civil obedient, by the shelling of the 
university, the burning of areas of Poor housing the indiscriminate machine- 
gunning of the streets and the picking off leaders of the political and 
intellectual life of the province appeal to have reduced Dacca to grave like 
peace. But in the countryside and in towns outside army encampments, it 
appears that people have remained united it only by hate against the largely 
West Pakistani army. How long with few old fashioned arms they can hold 
out against the modern automatic, weapons of the army is another matter. 
But with the monsoon due in a few weeks, the army’s problems of 
communication are going to impair its ability to exercise control outside 
fixed position. 

Undoubtedly army revenge against the humiliations it was subjected to 
during Sheikh Mujib's four week disobedience campaign has been factor in 
the violence of its response. But if General Yahya Khan, the President of 
Pakistan and his Chief Martial Law Administrator in the East, Lt: Gen. Tikka 
Khan intended the attack to be a salutry lesson to a province-which had never 
declared independence to force it back to obedience to central Government, 
they are going to need new and more conciliatory methods to get it back to 
anything like normal working. They have still to show they appreciate this. 

In the meantime those who suffer most will be the non-Bengalis, in 
particular the poverty-stricken refugees from partitioned India and Bihar in 
particular. Marked out as non-belongers, though they have no connection 
with West Pakistan, they have already been the largely unprotected targets of 
communal violence in the Eastern wing. 

India has called upon the world Governments to take urgent steps into 
prevail upon the Pakistan Government to end is military actions. In its turn 
Pakistan has accused armed Indians of infiltrating across the border and 
interference in its affairsaccusations denied by India. 

Verbal hostilities have reached their highest peak since the 1965 war 
between the two countries, helped by the racial ties between Bengal is^of both 
countries and bitter disappointment in India at the political if not physical 
destruction of Sheikh Mujib. His policies of trade with India and comparative 



disinterest in the Kashmir question raised hopes in India of something like 
normal relations between the two countries. 

There still seems no prospect however of actual armed intervention 
although Indian forces have been ordered to fire on any Pakistani troops 
crossing the border. The East Bengalis remain alone. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Distribution "A" DIPLOMATIC ESCALATION 

26th April 1971 by Hilary Henson (S) 

The deteriorating relations between India and Pakistan reached a new 
pitch of bitterness today when India took the almost unprecedented step of 
banning any Pakistani diplomat from leaving the country without prior 
permission from the Indian government. The ban is a violation of the Vienna 
convention on the treatment of diplomats. 

Since the Pakistani army crackdown in East Pakistan, relations between 
India and Pakistan have grown steadily more strained. The diplomatic 
squabble started over a week ago, when the mainly East Pakistani staff of the 
Pakistan Deputy High Commission in Calcutta .switched their allegiance to 
the newly proclaimed state of Bangladesh the East Bengal secessionists, 
name for a free Bengal nation. The Pakistan Government sent a new man to 
replace the Deputy High Commissioner, but he has been unable to get into 
the still occupied High Commission building and has had a, generally rough 
welcome from West Bengalis. The Indians have refused to take part in any 
eviction of the occupants of the Commision claiming that it is a purely 
internal matter for the Pakistanis. 

In the next*move, Pakistan said she would close the Calcutta mission 
since it was unable to function properly, and demanded that India should do 
the same with the equivalent mission in Dacca, East Pakistan. Both missions 
were officially closed this morning, 'this has enabled the Pakistani 
government to demand the repatriation of all the rebellious East Pakistani, 
now in the Calcatta Mission. India claims that these are political refugees and 
are thus not eligible for repatriation. 

Celarly, what the Indians now fear is that the personnel of their Dacca 
Mission will be held as hostages by the Pakistanis until they agree to send 
back all the Bengali diplomats from Calcutta. There was an ominous phrase 



in a note from Pakistan's High Commissioner in Delhi, which talked of safe 
conduct for diplomats and the security of premises and documents and so on, 
'strictly on the principle of reciprocity'. India had already complained eaflier 
today over the 'un civilised treatment' of Mrs. Sell Gupta, wife of the Deputy 
High Commissioner in Dacca, when she attempted to leave from Karachi 
airport last Wednesday. A diplomatic courier had also received what India 
called objectionable treatment With their ban, the Indians are now 
threatening to hold Pakistani diplomats as hostages in their turn. They give 
an the reason for their ball the restrictions already imposed on Indian 
diplomats, who, they say, are being prevented from leaving Pakistan. The 
Indians claim that, far from making a drastic new diplomatic departure, they 
are merely following the Pakistanis' own principle of reciprocity. 
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CURRENT' AFFAIRS TALKS BUDAPEST PEACE ASSEMBLY 

AND BANGLADESH 

13th May, 1971 by David Graham 

Seven hundred delegates, from one hundred and twenty four 
countries, today began a conference in Budapest, organised by 
the "World peace Council" the news from East Pakistan has 
given the conference an unexpected challenge. 

The Secretary General of the world peace Council, Romesh Chandra, one 
of the main organisers of this "Peace Assembly" in Budapest, is also a 
leading member of the Communist pasty of Indian. The Communist Party of 
India has sent messages to all the other Communist parties in the world 
urging them to support the Communist party of East pakistan and the cause 
of the independence of East pakistan, of "Bangladesh." The Communist party 
of India has also entrusted Romesh Chandra with the task of organising 
support, in Moscow, in Budapest, and wherever else possible, for the cause 
of "Bangladesh." 

That is the challenge, which many of the seven hundred delegates now 
assembled in Budapest Must find disconcertingly new and not at all what 
they expected when they received their invitations. 

Fhe "world peace Council" is normally one of the most reliable 
propaganda instruments for Soviet foreign policy. The agenda* for this 
Budapest meeting, as announced by Secretary General Romesh Chandra,in 



Helsinki ( Finland) at the end of January, sounded like one more propaganda 
demonstration in favour of well known themes they need for a European 
Security Conference, the need for peace inVietnam and in the Middle East, 
the need to resist "neo-colonialism" in Africa, the need to end the arms race, 
and so on. 

So many speeches have been made about these themes before, and so 
many resolutions passed, that the problems would all have been solved long 
ago, if speeches and resolutions were enough to solve them. But the untiring 
Secretary General Romesh Chandra set out on a tour of Latin America to 
recruit "to go to Budapest, was hard at work recruiting in Cuba in February, 
and visited Venezuela. 

Seven hundred "delegates" from one hundred and twenty four countries 
the figure announced at the opening session in Budapest today (Thursday) is 
quite an impressive piece of organisation, seven if some of the "delegates" 
represent practically nobody other than themselves. Others, on the other 
hand, are figures of genuine political importance in their own countries. 

The Budapest conference heard flattering messages, at its opening 
session, from the Head of State of the Soviet Union, Presideht Podgorny. 
Needless to say, he did not mention Pakistan or the needs of the refugees 
from East Pakistan who have flooded into India. On the other hand the 
General Secretary of the Hungarian "Patriotic People's Front" spoke about 
"unsettled conflicts, crises and bloody armed struggles, which threaten the 
lives of whole regions." Secretary General Romesh Chandra firmly believes 
that the situation in East Pakistan comes into that category, and his supporters 
at the Budapest meeting will do all they can until the meeting ends next 
Sunday to persuade their fellow delegates that the Communist Parties of 
India and of East Pakistan are right in urging that all possible help and 
encouragement should be given to the complete splitting off of East Pakistan 
from West Pakistan. In official eyes in moscow, this is an embarrassing and 
unwelcome move. It will be interesting to see, at the end of the conference, 
if Romesh Chandra is re elected Secretaiy General of the organisation or not. 



CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS 


THE LONG TERM POLITICAJL 
PROBLEM IN PAKISTAN 

Distribution "A" 

7th June , 1971 by Mark Tully (S) 

Indian Ministersare continuing their overseas campaign to explain 
the gravity of the refugee and cholera problems in West Bengal. 
Here is a comment from Mark Tully of the BBC Eastern Service : 

On Sunday (6th June) the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi said 
that the international community has a duty to impress upon the rulers of 
Pakistan that democratic urges cannot be suppressed through armed might. 
Now Pakistan's internal problem has become a matter of quite legitimate 
concern for India. Over four million refugees and large numbers still coming 
in are an internal problem of considerable magnitude for India. The Indian 
government takes the view that these refugees must be returned to East 
Pakistan as soon as possible beacause it has neither the space nor the 
resources to house them permanently. But it realises that it will be quite 
impossible to Persuade the refugees to return until they are confident that the 
life in East Pakistan is safe for them. 

The Indian government feels that it is quite Justified in asking other 
countries to put pressure on the Pakistan Government to bring about these 
conditions as soon as possible. 

The problem that faces the Pakistan Government is how to restore 
Confidence in the East wing. President Yahya Khan promised two weeks ago 
that he should announce a return to civilian rule very shortly. Time is 
Running out and so far there has been no announcement from Islamabad. The 
official line of the Pakistan Government has been that the National Assembly 
which was elected last December still stands and that only these members 
who are guilty of crimes against the state will be debarred from taking part 
in its deliberations. But from these reports of correspondents it looks as 
though there is not much hope at the present of Awami League members 
coming forward in any numbers to support a solution put forward by 
President Yahya. 

Although the army can undertake the task of administration temporarily 
under the orders of a civilian government, whether this will in fact prove 
possible is very doubtful because so many of the people of East Pakistan do 
not appear to have any faith in the army at all. 



The Indian Government and many other people feel that countries who 
give aid to Pakistan should force President Yahya's hand by refusing to give 
any more aid until he achieves a satisfactory political solution. The first and 
most obvious disadvantage to this proposal is that it assumes that there is a 
satisfactory solution which can be found. The second is that by withelding 
aid these countries might in fact be helping the people of East Pakistan. The 
third disadvantage is that aid giving countries are properly cautious about 
using aid as a political lever. Nevertheless there is no doubt that the Pakistan 
government desperately needs aid for other purposes as well as restoring the 
situation in East Pakistan. 

It is virtually certain that any country not directly concerned in the 
situation in East pakistan will think of doing nothing more than putting 
economic pressures on the Pakistan Government. The United Nation also 
does not seem likely to be able to do more than assist with relief work in East 
Pakistan. So the problem remains basically one which President Yahya Khan 
has to solve for himself. But' if he does not act quickly there is always the 
danger that the Indian Government will not be able to withstand the pressures 
on it to act, and will have to intervene directly. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS MRS. GANDHI, PAKISTAN AND 

THE WORLD 

16th June , 1971 by Frank Barber (S ) 

In a sombre statement to the Indian Parliament, the prime 
Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, has said that with each day that passes the 
prospect of a political settlement in East Pakistan becomes more 
remote. Frank Barber, of the BBC Current Affairs staff, 
comments. 

For almost three months now, since the Pakistan army's crackdown, 
pretty well everybody concerned with the tragedy of East Pakistan has 
persisted in hoping for the best, in spite of all the evidence. The Pakistan 
government has clung to the belief that the secessionist sentiment in the East 
had been an aberration and that the situation was rapidly returning to normal. 
Only this week the military governor. General Tikka Khan, said conditions in 
the province were normal and peaceful. As for the outside world, which 
responded so energetically to the threat of a cholera epidemic, it has been all 
too ready to assume that with the dispatch of food, blankets and medicines, 
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the worst would be over. It has been left to Mrs. Gandhi to foreshadow the 
harsh and bitter future that threatens the Indian sub-continent. "We may have 
to pass through hell," were the words she used in the Indian Parliament when 
she spoke of the awesome problems created by the influx of refugees from 
East Pakistan now numbering six millions and still rising. Then, a moment 
later, she emphasised that India had no intention of allowing them to go back 
home as she put it "only to be butchered". In her view, the political settlement 
which people speak of as necessary in East Pakistan becomes ever more 
remote with each day that passes. 

Mrs. Gandhi's assessment betrays an anxiety that extends beyond the 
immediate fate of the refugees. As the hope of a political settlement 
diminishes, so the likelihood increases of the homeless millions becoming 
permanent settlers in Dacca-a truly daunting prospect for a country which as 
she said, is one of the poorest in the world. 

One of the most puzzling features of the upheaval has been the fact that 
refugees continue to flow across the frontier twelve weeks after the Pakistan 
army went into action towards the end of March. There seems to be little 
doubt that the first waves of refugees were set in motion by the harshness of 
the army’s methods. After that the movement could have been expected to 
lose its momentum : the Pakistan authorities say that resistance is scattered 
and ineffective, and even the supporters of the Bangladesh secessionist 
movement claim no more than token, resistance to the army. Set the flow of 
refugees continues. It's no wonder that Mrs. Gandhi says that the refugees 
pose a threat to peace for which the world must share responsibility. 

The world has not yet convincingly demonstrated its acceptance of this 
responsibility. Although there have been many contributions from overseas, 
the biggest coming from the United States and Britain, the total promised 
amounts only to £12.5 millions towards the £73 millions asked for by the 
United Nations. And that £73 millions is only about half the sum India says 
is needed. 

Mrs. Gandhi's solution to the problem, which she has repeated again and 
again, is for the big powers to put pressure on the Pakistan government to 
come to terms with the political leaders of the Eastern province the very 
leaders who have been denounced by President Yahya Khan. It is a 
suggestion fraught with danger, for it violates the sacred right of an 
independent country to conduct its affairs in its own way, free from outside 
interference. 

Even so, the very scale of the problem thrust upon India does mftke it an 
international one: and in the apprehension of this, the world may well find 



Mr& Gandhis a persuasive argument, unless Pakistan can show clearer signs 
of possessing the will to face the task of a political settlement. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS TALKS YAHYA KHAN AND MRS. GANDHI 

1st December, 1971 by Jhon Tusa (OC) 

John Tusa, a writer on Asian affairs, discusses the background to 
President Yahya Khan's appeal to the United Nations. 

If the world needed to be reminded of how far India has moved away 
from its previous policy of military non-intervention in East Pakistan, it has 
been helped by the Defence Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram. Indian forces, he has 
just said, can cross into East Pakistan to silence Pakistani artillery. Mr. Ram 
has also said that war could still be avoided if the people of Bangladesh were 
given their independence. 

At the same time, the Indian prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, has outlined 
her views of the steps needed to restore peace to East Pakistan. In a carefully 
worded speech to the parliament in New Delhi, Mrs. Gandhi repeated her 
often stated belief that only a political settlement, including the release of the 
imprisoned leader of the Awami League of East Pakistan Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman-can end the fighting. 

On the other side, President Yahya's call for the stationing of U. N. 
observers on the Pakistan said of the border is a climb down from his earlier 
proposal rejected by India-for observers on both sides. Yet, this is the closest 
that Pakistan seems to dare to get to appealing to the U. N. to counter Indian 
activities. Basically, the Pakistan regime must know that its case-in 
defending its part in the East Pakistan crisis, or in establishing Indian 
aggression-is too weak for comfort. The U. N, observer proposal is the best 
that can be mustered in the circumstances. Militarily. Pakistan is 
outnumbered and outgunned by the Indians; the burden of a divided army 
only adds to that inferiority. Both help to explain Pakistan's failure to react 
militarily in areas of their own choosing-such as Kashmir or in the west, 
politically, President Yahya Khan appears to be making the worst of the 
choices open to him. The Awami League, is banned and its leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman in prison. The National Awami Party, representing the 
border provinces of the west, had also recently been banned. This leaves Mr. 
Z. A. Bhutto's Pakistan Peoples’ Party based almost entirely on the two 
"heartland" states of Punjab and the Sind-as the only real survivor of the 
December elections. Yet the President is said to be planning a new civilian 



government not on Mr. Bhutto but on Mr. Nurul Amin whose party won only 
one seat in December. Nothing could illustrate more harshly the insoluble 
contradictions raised by President Yahya Khan's present policies. • 

India's tactics appear to be to bring these dilemmas to crisis point as soon 
as possible. Underlying this aim is the entirely reasonable view that the 
Pakistan refugees must not be permitted to turn into another international 
running sore like the Palestine refugees have become for the Middle East. 
But recent events have reduced Mrs. Ghandi's credibility and restricted her 
freedom of manoeuvre. World opinion has been distracted from events inside 
East Pakistan and the fate of the refugees to what looks like another border 
squabble between India and Pakistan. Politically, Mrs. Gandhi has made an 
international settlement of the refugee problem more difficult and has moved 
closer to war. 
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DESPATCH 

30th March , 7972 By Evan Charlton 

A London law student who has just arrived back from Dacca has 
given an account of the Army take over there. 

In an interview Mr. A. K. M. Shamsul Alain Chowdhury said that he had 
bought an air ticket for London before the Pakistan Army took over. He 
managed to get on an aeroplane from Dacca with many west Pakistanis 
yesterday morning. Asked what was the condition of. Dacca when he left he 
replied : "Terrible." Asked for his opinion on what provoked the sudden 
military action when discussions had been going on the constitutional future 
of Pakistan, he believed that president yahya Khan was advised by West 
Pakistani leaders, prominent amongst them Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, not to 
accept Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s terms for the future of East Pakistan but to 
resort to arms. Later that evening people in Dacca heard that the President 
and the other Western leaders had left. Rumours spread through the city that 
the Army was about to act and there was a spontaneous movement by people 
to build barricades in the streets there was he declared no planned rising by 
East Pakistan elements in the Defence Force. The street barricades were 
blasted away by the army; then came hours of destruction and killing. 

Mr. Alam is convinced that the Sheikh is alive and free. He bases this 
belief on sources close to the Sheikh. Asked if he was an official of the 
Awami League, Mr. Alam said that he is now the Sheikh's personal 
representative in London. Before the military took over the Sheikh had told 
him that if thing; went womg he should try to get out of East Pakistan and 
appal to the world especially to the British public to help to save the 
Bengalis. 

What will happen next in East Bengal Mr. Alam recalled the Sheikh's 
speech to a mass gathering on March 7th when he 'advised people to be ready 
to turn every home into a fortress Mr. Alam is convinced that even if the 
Army can temporarily crush resistance in the cities, the people wifi 
eventually overcome the Army from the west. 
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DESPATCH FROM LONDON by Jim Bidtfalph 

7th April, 1971. 

Our Commonwealth Correspondent Jim Biddulph, returned home, today, 
after spending a month in Pakistan. 

For the past ten days I've been in. West Pakistan having been kicked out 
of East Pakistan by the Army and trying together with the rest of the 
population to see through the smokescreen of official statements and denials 
exactly what is going on. 

People in West Pakistan, who listened only to their own government 
would have had absolutely no idea that anything much had happened in East 
Pakistan, let alone that anyone had been killed. But now the extent of the 
distrubence is beginning to show even through the official denials. There 
have been plenty of eye witnesses during the past week to the Killings and 
destruction in the East Pakistan capital, Dacca, and in the seaport Chittagong, 
down in the south. Yesterday Radio Pakistan talked of armed infiltrators 
being driven out of towns in the north east, and the north west. And for the 
first time, spoke of the Pakistan Air Force being involved in the operations. 
The report claimed that civilian life die not suffer any damage. 

Across the border in India, news agency claims that four towns in East 
Pakistan have been bombed, and maintains that there have been several 
successes by what it calls the "Liberation Army". 

These claims, coming from India will be greeted with fury and derision 
in official quarters in West Pakistan where people angrily maintain that the 
Indian reports are merely fabricated as part of the war of words between 
Pakistan and India. 

Censorship or not, obviously people in West Pakistan have heard, 
through rumour and foreign broadcasts, a fair amount about what's going on 
and in private conversation I've found great sorrow but at the same time, 
determination that East Pakistan will not be allowed to its own way. 

In the short term, obvipusiy the Army can garrison the main towns, but 
as the reports trickle in about trouble in town after town throughout the 
country, the Pakistan claims that it's being caused by a few miscreants an 
armed infiltrators wear thin, and the prospects of a long drawn out, bitter 
struggle, seem very real. 

Scripted by Bush House News Traiscribing Unit 
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DESPATCH FROM WASHINGTON by Charles Wheeler 

7th April, 1971 

U. S. AND PAKISTAN 

The State Department said today that it's officially urged Pakistan to take 
every feasible step to bring an end to the conflict in East Pakistan, and to 
achieve a peaceful accommodation with the Bengali rebels there. 

The State Department spokesman said this and other American views on 
the struggle in East Pakistan have been conveyed to the country's ambassador 
in Washington, Agha Hilaly, on Monday. The American ambassador to 
Pakistan has also been instructed to express American concern in similar 
terms to the Foreign Ministry in Islamabad. The spokesman made it clear that 
the United States, in addition to deploring the continuing violence, is 
disappointed about the failure of Pakistan officials to lake advantage of offers 
of international aid to relieve suffering. He also repeated that the United 
States is prepared to assist any international humanitarian effort in Pakistan. 
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DESPATCH FROM KARACHI by Ronald Robson 

10th April, 1971. 

REGULATION 

In Pakistan a strict new martial law regulation makes it possible to 
restrict the movements of any suspected persons, their employment, the 
equipment they may possess or use, their contacts with other people and their 
activities in relation to the dissemination of news or propagation of opinion. 
There are heavy penalties for infringements of various provisions of the new 
regulation, including Fine, and rigorous imprisonment for up to 7 years. From 
Karachi Ronald Robson reports. 

The new regulation is stated to be concerned with preventing activity 
which is seditious or prejudices security, public safety or the interests or 
defence of Pakistan. It is also meant to prevent activities prejudicial to die 
maintenance of public order, Pakistan's relations with any other power, the 
maintenance of peaceful conditions in any part of Pakistan and the 
maintenance of essential supplies and services. Suspected Froreigners may 
be asked to leave the country and binned from returning or may be detained 



or restricted in movement or asked to report their movements or report in 
person to designated authorities. Pakistani nationals of course are similarly 
affected except that they cannot be asked to leave Pakistan. 

The specific reason for introducing the new measure now is not 
immediately known. It is however obvious that it could have particular 
application to press, radio or television correspondents or cameraman, or 
other journalists, whether foreign or local although the powers given are so 
wide that they could affect many persons caner in allied or other fields. 
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DESPATCH FROM CALCUTTA by David Sells 

16th April, 1971 

India has been extremely cautious in its attitude to the West Pakistan 
Army’s takeover of dissident East Pakistan. But there are signs her 
Government is worried at the possibility of armed clashes on the long frontier 
dividing India from East Pakistan. David Sells reports 

Mrs Gandhi has leaned over backwards to avoid involvement in the 
bloody repression of the Bengali population continuing inside East Pakistan. 
That anyway is my impression from the border areas themselves on both 
sides of the frontier. Militarily, nothing official has been done to help the 
beleaguered irregulars in the East, though they were short of arms, 
ammunition, petrol and food. Unofficially, as far as one can tell there's been 
little help either, certainly not on an organised basis. Genuine sympathy there 
has been by the bucketful, but practical aid bas been minimal, certainly along 
the western frontiers. Refugees including wounded irregulars and former 
members of the mainly Bengali East Pakistan Rifles are all being accepted 
(20’laps)) it's true and they are getting basic food and shelter. The wounded 
are in Indian hospitals. 

Until this week the frontiers were wide open, nothing on the East 
Pakistan side, no signs of any units but the usual border security force on the 
Indian side. When Pakistan Radio was talking of six Indian divisions 
massing alsong the Indian West Bengal border with East Pakistan there was 
no military ( O’lap ) activity discernible and the presence of 200,000 troops 
could hardly have passed unnoticed. Military sources said it simply wasn't 
true. Though it was true that the division of troops sent to the volatile 
Calcutta area for the Indian elections had been kept on. 





In the last few days small Indian Army units have begun to appear in the 
West Bengal frontier areas, though not right at the border itself in Keeping 
with the tacit agreement with Pakistan in force for some years that ragular 
Army forces would keep back some three miles from the borders. The 
Indians feel they have to be prepared though for any Pakistan Army breach 
of this understanding. But from the small sizes of the units seen, the moves 
look like routine precautions. 

At the back of their minds is the fear that in cahoots with the Pakistan 
Government, the Chinese might agree ((O'lap)) to stage some diversionary 
action on the leg of Tibet, which juts down between Bhutan and Sikkim 
where India feels particularly vulnerable. So far, and it's a point to emphasise, 
none of the Indian fears have been realised and for their part militarily, as 
well as politically, they do seem to be (O'lap) moving witty extreme caution. 
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DESPATCH FROM GENEVA by Alan Megregor 

7th April, 1971 

EAST PAKISTAN 

Mr. Stanley Mitton, Emergency Relief Officer of the World Council of 
Churches, has returned to Geneva after a week's visit to East Pakistan frontier 
area, north east of Calcutta, and to Karachi and Lahore. He is reporting to the 
Council that under present circumstances nothing can be done about getting 
medical or food supplies into the area where the fighting has been going on. 
From Geneva, Alan McGregor sends this report. 

Like the International Red Cross, the World Council of Churches is ready 
to send immediate relief to East Pakistan, but cannot do so because of the 
Pakistan authorities ruling that there should be no outside intervention, not 
even in the shape of medical teams. This is essentially is the report that Mr. 
Mitton is making to Council headquarter. At Bongao, on the Indian side of 
the frontier about forty five miles north-east of Calcutta, he talked with both 
Moslem and Hindu refugees in a camp set up by a Hindu religious 
organisation, which he described as well organised with no shortage of food. 
The refugees told him about bombing of their villages. Some of them were 
crossing she frontiers, unguarded except for occasional Pakistan army 
patrols, to attend to the fields and then returning to the eamp on the Indian 
side. 
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Mr. Mitton said that some aid, including medicines was being taken into 
East Pakistan by individual Indians. He had spoken to two families of 
European missionaries who had walked into India pushnig their belongings 
in prams. They had said there were local food shortages,but as most peasants 
were able to complete their spring sowing for the September harvest, a 
famine situation could be averted. 
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DESPATCH FROM COLOMBO 

22nd April, 1971 by Ronald Robson 

PAKISTAN ECONOMY 

For some idea of how Pakistan's economy is affected by the situation in 
East Pakistan here is Ronald Robson. 

Pakistan's economy was sick before the civil war. The sick bed soon 
could become a death bed. The East Wing always did earn for Pakistan more 
foreign exchange than the West Wing. East Pakistan's economy has suffered 
setbacks since the movement which unseated president Ayub Khan. Trouble 
started then never quite slopped. But the present crisis has virtually halted the 
East Wing's economy. The loss of production Already of jute and jute goods 
alone would be serious. Since the first of March no tea has gone out either. 
The West Wing which relied on the East Wing's tea has had to buy from 
abroad. Newsprint came from the East wing. This too now has to be imported 
from foreign sources and at three times the price. Already the situation is 
reflected in curtailment in the size of some newspapers. Such a situation 
might be borne as a temporary embarrassment by a wealthy country, but 
Pakistan is one of the poorest countries in the world, heavily dependent on 
foreign aid. 

Earlier this month Pakistan requested an extension of repayment of an 
American loan, and according to information published openly in the West 
wing, Pakistan is understood also to be seeking extension of expiry dates 
from loans from other countries and from the World Bank. 

Figures for State Bank reserves have not been published since February 
when it was already obvious that reserves were declining alarmingly The 
State Bank has not been able to meet the statutory obligation of keeping a 
specific amount of its notes fully backed by gold and foreign* exchange 
reserves. By the end of February only a little more then thirteen percent of 



tne currency notes in circulation were so backed. And I was told that Pakistan 
hoped for financial aid from certain Arab countries. 

The East Pakistan crisis halted for many weeks the inter-wing flow of 
money. The west wing, for example, sells cotton goods in East wing and 
depends on the money generated to come back to regenerate production in 
the West. The money stopped coming back. This disrupted West Wing 
production. In East Pakistan jute which should have been planted has not 
been put in peasants planted rice instead for food. The jute market may be a 
declining one but it's still an important source of foreign currency. It seems 
future production must be affected. The strife has caused the tea-pickers, 
mainly Hindus, to flee from tea gardens. Bushes are not tended with 
consequent loss or production and Possible longer term damage. Certainly 
some British interests are at take. Britain's investment in Pakistan amounts to 
some one hundred million pounds, most of it in the East Wing. Pakistan has 
been a major recipients of British aid and Britain has maintained a 
comfortable trade balance'with Pakistan. 

In the East Wing there should be no danger of famine yet. America has 
been sending food grains, but during the first six weeks of the crisis at least, 
grain was rotting uncovered on the docks at Chittagong, according to eye 
witnesses. There has been great difficulty in moving any supplies in land is 
tittles of unrest the labour force tends to flee from the towns back to the 
villages, which means costly loss of work. Many workers have fled into India 
and may never return. 

The military operation itself is costly. Troops have been flown around the 
sub-continent to reach Dacca as Pakistani aircraft may not fly over India. The 
fuel bills are heavy and extra aircraft have had to be chartered. The cost in 
terns of human life cannot yet be gauge. The true casualties caused once the 
army took action cannot be guessed After such disruption it can hardly be 
explored that the normal economy of rest Pakistan can re?start simply at 
somemone's decree. 

The Aid to Pakistan consortium, comprising America, Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan, Canada and Australia should ulcer in June. 
Meeting after meeting has been postponed. There are indications that the 
donor countries are waiting for a clearer idea of what's happening, and their 
attitude could be a critical factor. More then fifty percent of Pakistanis budget 
goes on defence. If the East Wing which used to earn most of the money, 
eventually falls away or remains virtually nonproductive then the West 
Wing alone can hardly support the present Army, 



I've listed only some of the problems but on evidence, looked at from any 
angle Pakistan's economy is facing ruin. 


CABLE, FROM KARACHI 

26th June 1971 by Mark Tulle 

Mr. M. M. Ahmed, the President's economic adviser, has 

announced Pakistan's buged for the financial year 1271-72. Mark 

Tully reports from Karachi : 

Mr. Ahmed said he was introducing the budget in circumstances of 
exceptional adversity. There had been a severe drop in the country reserves 
of four-hundred million rupees. Revenue collected was 1,164 million rupees 
less than budgeted for; and spending on development had fallen far short of 
the target. The main reason for the poor performance of Pakistan's economy 
during the year 1970-71 was the disruption of economic life in East Pakistan 
caused by the floods, the cyclone and the civil disorders. Mr. Ahmed warned 
that the country would have to learn to be more self-reliant bcause the aid 
prospects for the coming year were very uncertain. He said the country had 
already reduced its dependence on foreign aid and he introduced new 
measures to promote exports. On the internal front he didnot announce any 
major new taxes but concentarted mainly on increases in direct taxation, 
company taxation, and a high yielding increase in tax on better quality 
cigarettes. Mr. Ahmed has nevertheless had to cut back on development 
expenditure and rely on deficit fiinancing of 360 million rupees which is over 
half the total amount he is raising in new taxes. The defence budget has not 
been increased significantly. Whether the budget is sufficiently drastic to deal 
with the economic problems facing Pakistan depends a lot on three 
imponderables-the situation in East pakistan, the flow of foreign aid, the 
ability of the revenue authorities to collect new taxes. 
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23rd August, 1971 U.S. ATTITUDES TO PAKISTAN 

In the United States there are divided views over what America's 
policy Should be towards Pakistan after the recent troubles in the 
Eastern Wing of the State. From Washington Jhon Osman. 



The word genocide is banded shout in America to describe what's 
happened in East Pakistan, the allegation being that the government has let 
loose unbridled racial murder against its own subjects to punish them for their 
secessionism. The senator from Massachusetts, Edward Kennedy is among 
the most influential to charge the Pakistanis with genocide. The other is the 
former United States Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles. Kennedy perhaps 
is less ill informed than most people about the situation though he has it’s true 
only been able to study the problem from the Indian side of the border. He was 
to have visited Pakistan but permission to go there was cancelled because by 
then, according to the Pakistanis, he had already shown himself biased against 
Pakistan. On reading Kennedy’s reported statements it’s difficult to take issue 
with the Pakistanis on this because it's fairly evident that the Senator would 
not have gone there with an entirely open mind. Though its true, as Kennedy 
says, that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's trial is an outrage to every concept of 
international law its equally surety a matter of opinion that as the Senator 
would have it, the only crime that Mujib is guilty of winning an election. To 
the Pakistan government he was leading more than half the nation to break 
away, an as poisibly of self determination also possibly of high treason. 

All these points casting doubt on the Kennedy assessment of events are 
made by administration officials here though they themselves are plainly 
divided on how best to cope with the problem. Chester Bowie’s ideas are 
discounted as being too pro-Indian. 

So after a lot of criticism both popular and weighty what sort of policy is 
the administration left with? Essentially it's what the Washington Post has 
described as a policy of relief restraint and accommodation. First the white 
House and the state Department are trying to prevent, a war between India 
and Pakistan, second to help prevent famine and alleviate the suffering of 
refugees the United States has made available 300,000 tons of grain and 3 
million dollars worth of chartered ships to move it. Third, America wants to 
maintain some sort of equilibrium of balance in the whole Indian sub¬ 
continent with Russia and China. 

The big question being asked here now is how the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship affects that policy. To the Pakistani Ambassador here, Agha 
Hilaly it marks the end of India's non-alignment policy. To the Indians it is 
not directed aggressively against anybody though it's been noted here that the 
Left Wing press in India has now mounted a campaign against Mrs. Gandhi's 
proposed visit here in the autumn. The Indians see the Americans as arms 
suppliers.to the Pakistanis the Americans believe the Indians are guilty of 



exacerbating the difficulties in East Pakistan. Altogether relations between 
Washington and New Delhi are at a low point while those between Islamabad 
and here are saympathetic, with the administration being saddened b? what 
the State Department calls the tragedies in East Pakistan, but at the same time 
warning Pakistan that any summary action over Sheikh Mujib could lead to 
the end of American support. Mr. Nixon is known to have a high regard for 
president Yahya khan and the thrust of American policy is essentially to 
preserve the unity of Pakistan but not at any cost. 
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DESPATCH (PART ONLY) FROM DACCA 

30th November, 1971 by Nizamuddin Ahmed 

EAST PAKISTAN SITUATION 

Reports of fierce fighting are reaching East Pakistan's capital city, Dacca, 
from Sylhet, Dinajpur and Jessore. Indian troops made repeated attempts to 
capture the Kamalpur outpost from Pakistan's possession and to Advance the 
District Headquarters at Jessore. But Pakistan troops halted them beyond 
chuagacha bordering the Indian State of West Bengal. Indians using Russian 
one-hundred thirty milimetre guns, in the Jessore sector. The Indians, 
according to a Pakistan army source, also used the latest Russian tanks at 
Pachagarh in the Dinajpur district, on East Pakistan's extreme northern 
border two days ago. Fighting still continued there. Pakistan army have 
captured seven more Indian soldiers raising the number of captured regular 
soldiers during the past three weeks to thirteen, besides some Indian para 
military forces "Border Special forces". 

Rebels who are officially described as "Indian agents and Miscreants have 
attacked one passenger steamer belonging to the Paktisan River Steamers 
Company, a subsidiary of British "sponsored" Indian General Navigation and 
River Steamers Navigation Company Limited, while carrying passengers. 
One of the passengers was killed and two others wounded. This was the only 
means of communication between Dacca and the outlying Barisal district as 
other private motor boats were cancelled by operations. After a day's 
suspension, the steamer will now operate alternate days from Dacca. 
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DESPATCH FROM BUSH HOUSE DIPLOMATIC UNIT 

4th December, 1971 by Tony Paynting 

As the Pakistan situation worsens, the United States has called a meeting 
of the Security Council. 

It has indeed been a day of intense irternational diplomatic activity with 
the culmination being in the call for a meeting of the Security Council. One 
of the more significant reports was of an appeal by the Japanese Government 
for both sides to exercise restraint. This was a call which echoed earlier 
messages from the British Prime Minister to the President of Pakistan and to 
the Prime Minister of India-and which has, in fact, characterised the frequent 
British contacts which have been going on since trouble started brewing. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia threw his considerable influence into the 
field when he made known his concern over the fighting and urged the need 
for the combatants to find a peaceable solution. The Soviet Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kosygin, also indicated his anxieties. But he ruled out the possibility of 
Soviet mediation of the sort which led to the agreement between India and 
Pakistan at Tashkent in 1966. He is reported to have said that this time the 
Soviet Union could not go alone. This statement inevitably directed 
observer’s attention back to the United Nations and particularly to the 
possibility of an emergency meeting of the Security Council. Neither India 
nor Pakistan seemed willing to make a move. But of all the Big Powers, it 
was the United States which seemed to be most immediately concerned. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rogers cancelled a visit to Iceland. It became known 
that he and other government departments were in the closest possible touch 
and, in the end it turned out that it was the Americans, along with the 
Japanese and some other countries who took the initiative. They certainly 
have the backing of Britain, whose diplomats have been quietly nudging in 
the direction of a Council meeting. Mr. Kosygin's remarks indicate that the 
Soviet Union would like to have a meeting too. The question mark is, 
however, over the risk of a clash in the Council between the Russians and the 
Chinese, The Russians have a treaty of friendship with India, and the 
Chinese, recently admitted to the United Nations and to their permanent seat 
on the Security council, are committed to support Pakistan. 



CABLE FROM DACCA 

8th December, 1971 by Ronald Robson 

The news that a National Government has been formed for Pakistan is 
not widely enough known yet in East Pakistan for much reaction to have 
been obtained : 

The first point that seems apparent is that Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, in the 
dual roles of Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister will be the person 
to reckon with. Although he is Prime Minister, Mr. Nurul Amin is aged 
Seventy eight, and though far from feeble, obviously has not the energy of 
Mr. Bhutto. 

Mr. Bhutto has always taken the most uncompromising attitude towards 
India. Seeing affairs from the standpoint of West Pakistan, he is doubtles 
encouraged by the news from three that the Pakistan army has made 
considerable inroads into Kashmir. Doubtless Mr. Bhutto is also apprised of 
the true military situation in East Pakistan. Neutral observers now feel there 
may have been some point to the theorising which was current in certain 
circles in West Pakistan nearly three months ago, to the effect that Pakistan's 
strategy should be to realise that the East Wing one thousand miles away 
would be difficult to hold in a war with India, and that Pakistan must aim at 
securing an equal amount of territory in the West to hold as a bargaining 
counter. 

The argument be effective if, as happened in nineteen sixty-five, world 
pressure secures an end to hostilities. Thus far attempts in the United Nations 
to secure a cease fire have failed. 

Meanwhile East Pakistan suffers. It was only made clear today that in the 
Indian high level bombing in the early hours of Saturday, a stick of four 
bombs felt on worker's lines of a jute mill at Adamjinagar in Dacca. One 
bomb failed to explode. The other three caused frightful damage to the flimsy 
dwellings over a total area of six hundred yards square. It us estimated that 
five-hundred people died, and that two hundred, and fifty are still under the 
rubble, which workers are clearing with their bare hands. 
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DESPATCH FROM DELHI 

11th December, 1971 by John Osman (I) 

From Calcutta the Indian news agency P.T.I. and All India Radio report 
that one Hercules aircraft of the Royal Canadian Air Force and one of the 
Royal Air Force have been refused permission to land at Dacca airport by the 
Pakistani authorities there and that the planes have returned to Calcutta. They 
are two of four such flights, one Canadian and three Royal Air Force, which 
had been given safe conduct by the Indian Air Force to enable the evacuation 
operation to take place within the 24 hours up to 6 p. m. Indian Standrad 
Time this evening, 12.30 p. m. Saturday London time. Pakistani authorities 
were said yesterday to have cleared the operation but now the situation seems 
to have altered. From New Delhi John Osman. 

The planned evacuation of about 500 foreigners from Dacca is in trouble, 
The Canadian plane, flying with United Nations markings for the World 
organisation, was First reported to have been turned back to Calcutta, then 
one of the Royal Air Force flights followed suit. The Dacca authorities, I 
understand from reliable sources here, declined to allow the flights to land, 
and the reason is said to be that the Pakistanis object to the planes coming in 
from India-enemy territory. On this side the Indians have so far insisted on 
the planes going to Dacca through Calcutta in order to know the flight plane 
in detail to avoid any disaster, and to ensure that the flights are not being used 
for anything other than humanitarian purposes. 

Whether or not this Indian requirement might be altered now it is 
impossible to predict, and what exactly the Pakistanis want is hard to see, 
unless they are contemplating straightforward blackmail and intend, to hold 
foreigners as hostages as a way to try to press other states to support them at 
the United Nations and elsewhere. Such a suggestion however is uncharitable 
and there is no ground for believing that such a motive is in Pakistani 
thoughts. 

A softening of Indian requirements also might help ease the problem. 
The Canadian plane could fly in easily enough from Bangkok and the if other 
methods could Royal At this stage we can only worked Force planes directly 
from Singapore be out to meet Indian stipulations. At this stage we can only 
wait and see while diplomatic efforts are pursued to resolve the deadlock. 
Meanwhile the Indian safe conduct period is due to expire just as I make this 
broadcast. 



by David sells 
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DESPATCH FROM CALCUTTA 
9th December 1971 

INTERVIEWER : 

You've been to Jessore David and you confirm that it is now absolutely 
in Indian hands is it ? 

SELLS 

They went through the town yesterday. They went also to big military 
base which is two or three miles to the north of the town and also the airfield 
they are all in Indian hands and we were able to sec withour own eyes. 

The Pakistanis had blown several bridges on the way they'd blow them 
very expertly. 

The town of Jessore itself was rather deserted. People were just 
beginning to come back into the town and they were patently delighted to see 
troops. 
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DESPATCH FROM DELHI 

9th December, 1971 by John Osman 

The war between India and Pakistan continues as at this moment, 5 a.m. 
London time. The formal flag raising ceremony was held in New Delhi at the 
newly recognised Bangladesh mission here. 

The battle tor Dacca as suggested here will begin by this weekend. 
Pakistani resistance on the eastern front is viewed here as crumbling but 
questions are still being asked about Pakistani intentions. Will the troops 
trapped there make a last ditched stand and will they try for an evacuation by 
sea or will they surrender. The Indian Army Chief of Staff has addressed a 
second warning to the Pakistanis urging them to surrender or meet death. 
Meanwhile orders have been issued to Indian troops reminding them that 
they enter East Bengal not as conquerors but as libarators and behave as such. 
India's Defence Minister as congratulated the Indian airforce on what is said 
here to be the complete destruction of the Pakistani Airforce in the East. 
Unconfirmed reports from Calcutta say that the Pakistani Army Commander 
in the East has left for West Pakistan together with other senior officers, and 



officials and their families. The reports say the Deputy Martial law leader has 
been left behind to cope as best he can. 
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DESPATCH FROM NEW DELHI 

10th December, 1971 by John Osman 

All India Radio says today that Dacca is now virtually encircled and cut 
off from the sutside world. From New Delhi, John Osman. 

The gates of Dacca appear from here to have been almost opened now for 
the Indians with the officially reported capture of three strategic towns on the 
eastern banks of the Meghna River. They are the railhead river port of 
Chandpur, Daudkandi and Ashuganj. Of the three Ashuganj provides the 
easiest access to Dacca, but the bridge connecting it with the west bank has 
been blown up by retreating Pakistanis. The approach from the other two 
towns involves crossing a couple more rivers and such water obstacles are 
what Indian commanders have all along been emphasising as important 
defensive lines. So it's not all over yet. But All India Radio says Dacca is 
drastically besieged and it may be that a last stand is being planned by the 
Pakistanis in the city's surrounding area. Meanwhile, Indian official claims of 
success continue to flood in from all three service; and Commanders are being 
quoted directly in such a way that it would seem extraordinarily 
unprofessional if they are later proved to have exaggerated. For instance, the 
Air Officer commanding Western air command, Air-Marshal. Engineer, says 
a quarter of the Pakistani airforce is the western section has been destroyed 
while in the East the Indians for the past two days now are claiming to have 
completely destroyed the Pakistani airforce there. And reports from Shillong, 
the Assamese capital say Indian plane have shot up river vessels bearing tae 
remnants of Pakistan's eastern army from different sectors towards 
Narayangonj hear Dacca. It said that about one hundred craft Fanging from 
steamers and barges to motor boats and patrol boats have been destroyed or 
damaged. The Pakistanis it's thought here may be trying to get away through 
places like Barisal and Narayanganj, but the Indian in broadcasts and leaflets 
continue to tell them it's all hopeless. Meanwhile, the Indian navy claims to 
have established supremacy on the high seas and be able to attack Karachi and 
other Pakistan ports more or less at will. As viewed from here, and it must be 
emphasised as viewed from here things look pretty bleak for Pakistan. 
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DESPATCH PROM DACCA 

11th December, 1971 by Ronald Robson 

More people are now seen pushing carts with their few belongings in the 
streets of Dacca as families move either from areas which have attracted the 
attention of Indian strike aircraft or from riverside areas such as Narayanganj 
where they think there will be fighting in an advance on Dacca. 

The Dacca townspeople remain remarkably calm during the air raids. 

The Commander of the Pakistan Army in the East, General Niazi, has 
been seen in Dacca, which should scotch rumours which had been circulated 
that he had slipped out of East Pakistan. 
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DESPATCH FROM RAWALPINDI 

15th December 1971 by Harold Briley 

As the people of Pakistan anxiously look for some signs that the peace 
moves are making progress at the United Nations, the armed forces are 
briefing themselves for what looks like being the decisive battle for East 
Pakistan the defence of its capital Dacca. Harold Briley reports from 
Rawalpindi: 

Pakistani forces in the East have been engaged in extensive regrouping 
in order as their spokesman put it to defend the eastern province in the most 
effective manner. They declined to give details. That is just what the enemy 
would like to know" a senior army officer told me, "They will have to spend 
a lot of time finding out and I hope sutler a lot of casualties". Taking them at 
their word the military who are the elite of the Pakistan nation are ready to 
turn the teeming streets of Dacca into a Stalingrad Day after day the stiering 
declarations are made and the message is always the same : we’ll fight to the 
last man. The Pakistani ground forces are regrouping to take account of 
repeated penetrations behind their positions by Indian paratroops and 
helicopter landings in fo&e Indian mastery of the air in the East allows them 
to do this virtually without interferance until they hit the ground that is and 
then the Pakistanis say the airbom invaders have been given a mauling and 
have made no headway. The meagre Pakistani air force in the East long ago 
ceased to function. A spent force with nowhere to operate from.Ifts only base 
Dacca Airport out of action from constant air attack. Whatever the stark 



realities of the situation, the spirit of the Pakistani People in the West anyway 
shows no sign of weakening. 

There's a stream of reporss of the galantry of the Pakistanis throwing 
back hords of Indian troops and exacting heavy casualties. This then is the 
frame of mind the mood of the people in West Pakistan, all unsuspecting may 
be of the possibility that Dacca could fall and ten it's difficult to assess what 
the shocked reaction could be. 
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DESPATCH FROM DACCA 

17th December, 1971 by Granville Watts of Reuters 

I rode into the East Pakistan capital aboard a tank in front of an Indian 
general's jeep today as the victorious Indian Army entered the fallen city. The 
capital erupted with huge crowds greeting the Indian tropps, throwing 
flowers, shaking and shouting: "Long live India-Bangladesh friendship. 

Here Brigadier Mishra commander of the crack 37th Division, joined 
others in greeting the arrival of Indian VIPs, including Lieutenant General 
Aurora, India's commander in the East, to a string of ten Indian helicopters. 
Amid scenes of increasing joy and noise the General and a procession of 
Indian army, navy and air force chiefs, beaded for the race course in the 
centre of Dacca, where the surrender was formally signed, in the simple 
ceremony which was held at the spot where Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
Awami League leader, made his famous Bangladesh freedom speech prior to 
the army crackdown last March. 

The absence of Sheikh Mujib was the one bad thing that spoiled the 
night's festivities here for most Bengalis. 
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AID TO PAKISTAN ‘24 Hours’ 

Yesterday the principals of the British Relief Organisation War on Want 
met to discuss the need for aid in East Pakistan. Tan McDonal the Co- 
ordiator between the agencies which comprise War on Want, including 
Christian Aid and Oxfam, was interviewed on BBC television. He said "We 
have got in the worst hit cyclone areas one and half million people who are 
depending on a regular supply of food grains coming in to the area to be able 
to feed them throughout this year while they put in another crop. Secondly 
they could only get that crop in provided they could be supplied with seeds, 
provided they could be provided with, on the mechanisation side, fuel and 
tractors. The war in East Pakistan is going to interrupt these supplies and 
prevent this cultivation going on." He went on to say that the people in the 
cyclone areas are not going to be able to get their crops in and they are not 
going to be able to get their food. He then said we then look at the rest of East 
Pakistan and find that they are dependent on imported foods because of the 
lack of food grains from the cyclone hit areas which were destroyed by the 
cyclone, and the food grain has stuck at Chittagong and no more has been 
coming in for a month. When asked what was the result of the meeting of the 
combined charities Mr. McDonald said "What we are attemptitg to do now is 
to stir up enough preparation so that before the situation gets out of hand 
completely we haxe personnel and materials ready to go in. We cannot 
persuade the Pakistan Government to let us in against their will but we can 
ask the British Government to lead a World Food Programme, to enable a 
steady flow of supplies to get into this area. 
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MICHAEL STEWART ON PAKISTAN 

10th April, 1971 Edited by Evan Charlton 

Mr. Michael Stewart, Foreign Secretary in Britain’s last Socialist 
Government has given views on the current situation in Pakistan* 

Mr. Michael Stewart was interiewed on the BBC TV current affairs 




programme Twenty-Four Hours by Kenneth Allsop. 

Mr. Stewart was asked if he saw any direct comparison between the 
Biafran situation and the events in East Pakistan. He said that the political 
situation is very different. But of course in both cases we’re faced with a 
terrible human tragedy. He hoped that the British Government and indeed all 
Commonwealth Governments will do whatever they can to get relief going, 
will be prepared to give and to help organise it If there are difficulties 
between the Red Cross and Relief Organisations and the Pakistan 
Government, the British Goverment may be able to help to sort them out as 
they did once when there were difficulties between the Red Cross and the 
Nigerian Government. 

Mr. Stewart was asked if the British Government could realistically take 
this kind of action. He replied that it could in the relief field. It was important 
that they should lay chief emphasis on the fact that they simply want to help 
to avoid human suffering rather then attempt to dictate a political answer to 
Pakistan's troubles. 

Mr. Stewart accepted that there might be a risk of being accused of 
intervening, interfering in another country's internal affairs and said it was 
prudent to take account of this. One did not want, by an ill-judged action or 
statement to embitter feeling and possibly make relief work more difficult. 
But he thought that the British Government could make it quite clear that 
what it is concerned with is to and suffering and try to do so through an all- 
Commonwealth framework, so that it would not be the British Government 
trying to tell Pakistan how it ought to run its affairs but the Commonwealth, 
as friends of all the people of Pakistan, offering their good offices and 
goodwill 

Mr. Stewart said that he feared that the chances of reconciliation between 
East and West Pakistan seem terribly small. But wondered if widening the 
horizon a little, the peoples and Governments of Pakistan, East and west, and 
of India, despite all the difficulties could not look at the comment needs of 
the whole sub-continent. Mr. Stewart wondered whether, taking into 
consideration the danger of great power involvement and the natural 
catastrophe of the recent cyclone and the human catastrophe of civil war, 
they could not see how great their need is to try to act together. 

Asked if he thought secession was inevitable, Mr. Stewart did not like to 
use that word but did find it difficult to see how there could be reconciliation. 
He was asked to what extent British and Western interests were threatened by 
the civil war situation and the threat of a split Pakistan. He replied that the 
split would be a great tragedy because it would weaken the power of the 
Government to cope with what are the real problems of Pakistan : poverty 



and the attempt to raise the standards of life. Interfered with this snakes the 
task of coping with these problems more difficult. Britain's overwhelming 
interest lies in a prosperous Pakistan. 

Asked what the long term possibilities of the situation were, he said that 
the worst might be the enforcement of united Pakistan but with no goodwill 
and constant bitterness and friction. Nevertheless he ended the interview on 
a note of hope, saying that human beings sometimes do rise to the occasion 
wren they are faced with the worst possible consequences. It was possible 
that a measure of better understanding, not only between East and West 
Pakistan but between Pakistan and India might arise. 
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16th April, 1971 MR. ZAKARIA CHOWDHURY ON 24 HOURS’ 

Viewers of the BBC television current affairs programme 24 Hours last 
night watched an interview with Mr. Zakaria Choudliury who describes 
himself as the official emissary of the Provisional Government of 
Bangladesh. 

Mr Choudhury was asked what his reaction was to the news reports that 
resistance to the West Pakistan army in East Bengal is collapsing. He denied 
that this was the case, and claimed that the countryside in three quarters of 
East Bengal was under the control of the resistance forces. He said that 
though the army was in control of most of the towns, in the rural areas they 
would be operating in very defficult terrain, and he predicted that with the 
coming of the monsoon the West pakistan troops would be waterlogged in 
their cantonments. 

On the question of recognition for the Provisional Government Mr. 
Chaudhury said that he hoped that governments would gradually came to 
believe in their cause. He said that they had no choice but to fight whether or 
not they were supplied with arms from outside. The international asked him 
how he could justify continued fighting when it would cause so much 
suffering, and he said that the East Pakistanis had not wanted Pakistan to 
break up but the war had been forced on them. 
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PAKISTAN IN THE WEEKLIES 

17th April, 1971 by Mark Tally 

The leftwing weekly, the New Statesman, has a front page article about 
East Pakistan. The New Statesman says that the people of East Pakistan made 
their wishes known by voting so solidly for the Awami League in the recent 
elections. Nevertheless the New Statesman does not hold out any Hope of 
international support rallying to the people of East Pakistan. The New 
Stateman thinks that economically East Pakistan would be more viable as an 
independent unit and that in the end it will become independent because the 
federation of Pakistan is, in the New Statesman's view an artificial structure. 

The lead Article in the Spectator which represents a more rightwing view 
than the New Statesman is also about East Pakistan. The Spectator also 
believes that Pakistan is not a natural unified state. It feels that West 
Pakistan's quarrel with India has exacerbated the strains between the two 
wings, and that under President Ayub Khan the West wing neglected East 
Pakistan. The Spectator thinks that the army will establish some form of 
control over East Pakistan but it fears that this control might degenerate into 
tyranny. In the end the Spectator says the army will leave East Bengal and 
East and west Bengal will unite. In the meantime the Spectator would like 
Britain to declare its outrage at the army's actions and stop all aid until the 
army starts relief operations. The Spectator fears that Britain will not take 
this stand. 

In the Economist there is a long article about the role of the big powers 
in Asia. The Economist points out the reasons for Russian and Chinese 
interest in Asia, and says that the conflict between the interests are partly 
responsible for the unrest in many Asian countries. The Economist thinks 
that the Western Powers should take a greater interest in Asia and should do 
more to support those countries where democratic rule of one sort or another 
is still maintained. 

There is also an article in the Economist specifically about Pakistan. The 
Economist thinks that the resistance movement has lost the struggle for the 
towns. It says that other countries are unlikely to recognise the provisional 
government of Bangladesh which is reported to have been set up because it 
is not firmly in control of any territory. The Economist fears that border 
incident would lead to a alare up between India and Pakistan. The only way 
to bring pressure on President Yahya Khan, the Economist says, is by 



refusing his current requests for aid until he stop the military action. The 
Economist ends by warning that shortage of food, the large number of 
casualties and even possibly more floods could lead to a terrible tragedy 
unless some form of normaley returns to East Pakistan quickly. 
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OUTSIDE INTERESTS IN PAKISTAN 

17th April, 1971 Nicholas Carroll (OC) 

The Pakistan press and the Pakistan Government have alleged that recent 
events in East Pakistan have been misreported and other countries have been 
interfering with the internal affairs of East Pakistan. Nicholas Carroll of the 
'Sunday Times' discusses these allegations: 

From the moment the Government of Pakistan decided to use its army to 
restore its control over East Pakistan a rigorous press censorship was 
imposed throughout Pakistan, East and West. And so journalists of all 
nations, and especially Indian and British, had to use their initiative to find 
out as best as they could what was going on. As it happened, the Pakistani 
authorities were not able to impose a total border control along the 
international frontier between West and East Bengal, and because of this 
many reporters managed to get into East Bengal. 

In consequence the world did get some kind of an independent picture of 
events. It was a distressing picture and on the basis of it there has been an 
outcry of protest against the pakistan military regime in newspaper editorials 
everywhere, a and no more so than in Indian and British newspapers. 

There is probably nothing more sensitive to criticism than a dictatorial 
leadership using armed force in a violent and secretive way to impose order 
on a rebellions part of its population. To judge from the Pakistani press, as 
well as front official spokesmen's statements, foreign criticisms have been 
going home. One sign of this has been some of the unrealistic accusations 
that have appeared of foreign governmental intervention in Pakistan’s 
internal affairs, with the main charges being directed at India. 

Now if there is one thing the Indian central government does not want, 
it is to get involved directly in the tragedy of East Bengal. Mrs. Gandhi's new 
government has too many problems of its own to need to look for additional 
ones on the other side of India's frontiers. Of course a distinct linS must be 
drawn here between official Government policy on the one hand, and on the 



othdf, natural human sympathy for widespread human sufferings by people 
of their own kind on their doorstep. 

Even members of the central government, Mrs. Gandhi herself, and 
particularly Mr. Swaran Singh, the External Affairs Minister, have spoken 
out strongly. But that is a very different matter from actually interve in 
Pakistani actions. It should be obvious to anyone that Indian's best interests 
lie in a peaceful Pakistan, with its two wings cooperting cooperting normally. 

This goes, too, for the Western powers. The British government’s 
reaction has been very united so far. The Foreign Secretary has leant over 
backwards in the House of Commons to make it plain. Britain accepts that 
the present tragedy is essentialy an internal affair of Pakistan while 
expressing hopes of a reconciliation. In any case to intervene in any way on 
behalf of East Bengali nationalism would not make sense. How could it 
possibly help the Bengalis. How could Britain benefit from it ? 

In elementary humaniratian terms, in economic terms, in any way 
conceivable, it is obvious that a peaceful united Pakistan is in Britain's as 
well as the world's interest. 

The time for re-criminations is over. Britain, like the Indian Government 
wants to see an end of the military action and the resumption of some kind 
of dialogue between Pakistan's military rulers and the representatives of the 
people of East Bangal, whoever they may in the end turn out to be. 


^ l HOME ON PAKISTAN 

11th May 1971 by Andrew Walker 

The Britsh Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas Home, has expressed the 
hope that the Pakistan government will allow a team of international experts 
to see what relief is needed in East Pakistan. Here is Andrew Walker, BBC 
Commonwealth Correspondent. 

Sir Alec was speaking in Parliament, and the questions which followed 
his statement showed the concern felt by members of all parties over what 
one of them called a human tragedy which has few precedents in recent 
history. He said he and the American Secretary of State, Mr, Rogers, had sent 
a joint message to the United Nations Secretary General U Thant suggesting, 
that he should renew his offer of international aid. U Thant was in touch with 
the Pakistan government and (Sir Alec went on) I hope they will be ready to 
allow a team of experts to make an objective appraisal of what is needed and 





that they will be prepared to accept assistance, if that is judged to be needed, 
on an international basis. He repeated that Britain was prepared to take part 
in any international relief effort which it would best to organise through <the 
United Nation. 

The Foreign Secretary's argument was that because of the disruption of 
communications there might well be food shortages in East Pakistan later this 
year. But in addition there was the problem of the refugees who had poured 
across the border into India. The latest estimate is that the inflaux is now at 
the rate of thirty thousand people a day. British relief organisations are flying 
supplies out to them, and Sir Alec announced a cash grant to help with the 
transport of these supplies. 

The Labour Party's spokesman on foreign affairs, Mr. Dennis He aley 
expressed concern that there should be a political settlement in Pakistan, 
well. Sir Alec replied, we are in constant touch with the President of 
Pakistan. But this must be for the people of the country. Nobody can dictate 
it from outside. 
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BURMESE SECTION PAKISTAN PRESS ROUNDUP 

6th June, 1971 by Basil Clarke (S) 

Today in Britain the Sunday newspapers present vivid evidence of the 
increasing concern that is being felt about the refugees from East Pakistan. 
Three of the leading Sunday newspapers all headline the plight of the 
refugees. The Ovserver calls it the 'Agony of Bengal' the Sunday Times says 
that the refugees 'may die in millions'; while the Sunday Telegraph headlines 
the action being taken by Mr. Gandhi to create a 'huge dispersal plan'. 

The evidence of British public concern about the situation is also 
reflected in the editorials. 

The Sunday Times splits the problem of the refugees into two parts. First 
how to ensure adequate supplies to meet their immediate needs and second 
how to bring about conditions in East Pakistan which will make it possible 
for the refugees to return there safely. To meet the needs of the refugees the 
Sunday Times says there must be an international relief effort. It suggests 
that the UN High Commission for Refugees should coordinate and 
administer relief. 

But what of the wider problem ? How are the refugees to be sent home 



safely? The'Sunday Times says there is an argument for withholding foreign 
economic assistance from Pakistan until the Pakistan Government is willing 
to withdraw the West Pakistan Army from East Pakistan and give a measure 
of autonomy to the Eastern province The paper admits that this is using aid 
for political purposes. 

The solutions proposed by the editorial in the Observer bear some 
similarity to those put forward by the Sunday Times but ascribe a bigger role 
to the United Nations. The Observer says that two complementary courses of 
action are possible. First Pakistan should be warned that her foreign aid 
might be suspended until it is agreed by a United Nations Observer that it is 
safe for the refugees to return home. Second the paper proposes that the 
security Council snould adopt a resolution allowing a UN mission to move 
between Pakistan India and Bangladesh to negotiate between them as the 
Jarring Mission has done in the Middle East. The Observer stresses that its 
solution is not intended to solve the question of East Bengal's political future 
but only to get the four million refugees back and to defuse the India Pakistan 
tension. 
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THE WEEKLIES ON PAKISTAN 
16th July, 1971 Edited by William Crawley 

The New Statesmen this week prints an article by Mr. Reg Prentice who 
was a member of the four-man British Parliamentary delegation which 
recently visited both Pakistan and India to study the present crisis. Mr. 
Prentice said that the delegation had an assurance from President Yahya 
Khan that they could go where they liked, and that nowhere had been refused 
them. However they found that they were mostly listening to the official 
point of view and they found their informants reluctant to answer questions. 
They had seen the symptoms of a country in the grip of fear. The reason for 
this fear, Mr. Prentice says, was apparent from the number of confidential 
statements made to members of the delegation by a wide veriety of people. 
Such confidences showed, Mr. Prentice writes, that the army had committed 
widespread violence and killing in March and April, and that it still 
continued. The economic and social life of the country is at a very low ebb, 
writes Mr. Prentice. Most of the workers, who have fled to the villages, are 
not yet going back to the towns. 
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The delegation were originally told by the Pakistan authorities that no 
refugees had fled to India, but during their visit the authorities admitted that 
there were some. The Pakistani authorities claimed that the maximom 
number of refugees was 1.2 million and said that they were bring prevented 
from returning home by the Indians. However Mr. Prentiee said that they 
could not accept the Pakistani version when they saw the reality of the 
refugee situation on the Indian side of the border. They had spent two days 
visiting the refugee camps and had questioned the refugees at random. The 
refugees had said that they wanted to return but only when it was safe to do 
so. Mr. Prentice writes of the enormous problem of providing for the 
refugees, and asks how long it will be before serious tensions develop 
between the refugees and the local population. Mr. Prentice says that furthre 
tragedy for both India and Pakistan can only be prevented by a political 
settlement acceptable to the people of Last Bengal. 

The Economist correspondent in India examines the pressures that are 
building up in the Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi to take action in East 
Pakistan. The Bangladesh self styled government in exile complains it is not 
getting enough arms from India. Those Indians who are demahding the 
recognition of Bangladesh are not satisfied with the present scale of aid to the 
guerrillas, says the Economist correspondent. He says that political parties 
have been cooperative in moderating their statements, and there has so far 
been no communal trouble except in Assam, but there is serious danger of 
communal rioting arising out of the smallest incident. There is also wild talk, 
the correspondent says, of a war being cheaper than feeding millions of 
refugees. The Indian government has not taken part insuch talk, but seems 
undecided as to what they should do. The Economist says that even the 
policy of giving more help to the guerrillas could jeopardise the goodwill 
India has earned by taking on the refugee problem. 


THE PRESS ON TILE INDO-PAKISTAN WAR 
5th December 1971 by Mark Tully 

The fighting between India and Pakistan is very widely in all today's 
papers. There are on the spot reports, analyses, fetures and editorials. In its 
editorial the Sunday Times says that there is not much point in*trying to 
identify who to blame for the war. The paper fears that the most likely 



outcome of the war is disintegration, chaos and enormous suffering The best 
hope the Sunday Times thinks, would be for Pakistan to evolve with Sheikh 
Mujib, a system of autonomy in East Pakistan which would allow thp 
refugees start returning. This, the pepar says would mean that president 
Yahya Khan would have to hand over the presidency to someone else. But 
the fighting must be stopped first. The Sunday Times welcomes the fact that 
the security Council is discussing the conflict. 

The Observer in its editorial calls the war infinitely sad. Even sadder, it 
says is the way in which the rest of the world has just watched the madness 
develop. The movement towards war started, according to The Observer, 
with the Pakistan Government's attempt to impose a military solution on East 
Pakistan. The open involvement of the Indian Army in the fighting in East 
Pakistan started the change from a civil war into an international war. 

The most sensible aim for international action, the Observer says, would 
be negotiations to restore the Federal unity of boot halves of Pakistan with 
real hone-rule in the East. If this is not possible, then an East Pakistan 
independent of both India and Pakistan would be the next best. The paper 
suggests that as well as discussion at the Security Council about stopping the 
fighting, the international community should make a bigger contribution to 
support the refugees. 

The Sunday Telegraph also feels that the best solution to the crisis would 
be a political compromise whereby East Pakistan became independent in 
fact, though not in name and it wonders whether the Great Powers in secret 
contact with cash other might not be able to devise such a compromise. If 
diplomacy can do nothing, the Telegraph thinks the best solution would be a 
quick Indian victory in the East aitd a completely new start in the Gangetic 
Delta. But emphasises that a diplosolution would be much more satisfactory. 
If the Great Powers cannot devise a diplomatic solution, the Telegraph 
believes that they should keep out of the contact and that they should not 
supply arms to either side. 

Among the popular papers, the Sunday Mirror deplores the due fact that 
the rich countries have done so little to avert this crisis. But the paper says, 
the rich countries are powerless and quite unable to stop the war. 
Nevertheless the Sunday Mirror hopes that a quick solution can be found 
either through the United Nations or by China putting pressure on Pakistan 
to stop fighting. The News of the World and the Sunday Express both think 
that the British Government should offer to mediate because both India and 
Pakistan are members of the Commonwealth. 
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In the Observer, there is also a long analyasis of the background to the 
present fighting, by Cyril Dunn, who is the paper's chief reporter on India and 
Pakistan. Dunn sees the rests of the trouble in the original partition of the 
sub-continent. 

But Dunn does think, that if Kashmir had succedeed to Pakistan the two 
countries might have been able to live together in peace. He feels that it is 
difficult not to look somewhat sceptically at statements of intention by the 
Indian Government when fighting breaks out between India and Pakistan, but 
he agrees that the people of East Pakistan have good reasons for wanting to 
leave Pakistan. What Dunn fears is that if the present fighting continues and 
a new Muslim state is a eventually bom, the Hindu refugees will not return 
and Bangladesh will not remain independent for long. 

John Grigg writing in the Sunday Times says that it is most important to 
remeber that the background to the fighting is the enormous burden the 
refugees have put on India. He believes that the financial cost of the refugees 
has been staggering and that the social tensions they have produced, almost 
unbearable. Grigg says that Mrs. Gandhi was most reluctant to make use of 
regular troops inside East Pakistan and that she only did so because she was 
convinced that the Great Powers could not or would not force President 
Yahya Khan to change his policies. He gose on to say that Mrs Ghandi now 
deserves the support of Britain. 

There is also a lone article in the Sunday Times by Anthony Mascarenhas 
who was until quite recently Visited India. Mascarenhas believes that India 
was reluctantly forced to the conclusion that war was the only solution to the 
refugee problem after the disappointing international support it received over 
the lost eight months. India was, he thinks particularly disappointed by the 
failure of the American government to put pressure on President Yahya 
Khan. He quotes an Indian official as saying, "we went to America to ask for 
help and all we got were exhortations to patience and forebearance." 
Mascarenhas says that one possibility the Indian government thought of was 
dispersing the Hindu refugees amongst other Indian states but the State 
governments were not willing to accept this because they did not feel that 
they could cope with this additional burden. 

Mascarenhas says that India's aims now are to establish an independent 
Bangladesh so that refugees can go back and to remove any chance of 
Pakistan over challenging India again. % 

Pakistan can only hope to gain territory in the West and use this as a 
bargaining counter. Mascarenhas says that although a war can only increase 



the economic problems of both countries, it is difficult to see how else the 
situation could have developed because of the Pakistan government's 
determination to hold onto East Pakistan at any cost. 
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BRITISH PRESS REVIEW ON INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
12th December, 1971 by Basil Clarke 

In Britain today, the Sunday newspapers include four editorials about the 
war between India and Pakistan. The editorials are concerned with the 
future-what is going to happen now they all ask. Three of the newspapers. 
The Sunday Telegraph, The Sunday Times, and The people are concerned 
with the future in terms of how Bangladesh is to develop. While the Observer 
looks at the future in terms of the consequences of the war on the whole 
structure of foreign relations throughout the world. 

The observer assumes that the Indian Army will soon complete the 
conquest of East Pakistan, and that when it has done so, it will install there a 
government of an independent Bangladesh. The only things that could 
prevent this, says The Observer, is the intervention of China or even more 
improbably, the United states and this the paper feels is very unlikely The 
Observer says that however illegal India's action in dismembering a state 
which is a fellow member of the United Nations, it has to be accepted that 
the starting point for any stable peace settlement must be self determination 
for the people of East Pakistan. This, the paper says, may bring a stable 
situation in the short term, but in the long term, it's consequences for the rest 
of the world could be far reaching. The paper picks out three specific 
consequences. First the war has shown that the capacity of the great powers 
to influence events is severely limited. In fact, the war has highlighted the 
fact that Russia Chinese rivalry in Asia could emerge as the new cold war of 
the seventies. Secondly, says The Observer, India has shown like Israel did 
before, that it's possible for a medium or small power to wage war 
successfully on its own, provided the great powers don't interfere. Finally 
The Observer looks at the consequence of the war for the relationship 
between Russia and the United state;. 

The other three editorials are concerned with what is to happen in 
Bangladesh. Will Bangladesh become air Indian puppet state? asks the 
Sunday Times. How long will the Indian army have to stay there? What kind 
of political life can be reconstructed ? The Sunday Times feels that all these 
questions must be answered, before there is any possibility of British 



recognition. But the answers to these questions will also raise new problems 
says The Sunday Times For example if self determination was right for 
Bangladesh, then it is right for Kashmir as well. The Sunday Times;*also 
stresses the dangers of the situation for the relationship between America 
Russia and China. The paper says that althrough the liquidation of East 
Pakistan has rationalised geography, it will not be a stabilising event, for the 
victory is not merely India, but Russia's. This means that even more than 
before, China is interested in the future of Bangladesh. Moreover the 
Americans will be anxious to recover from what the paper calls their pro- 
Pakistani declarations and maintain their influence, in the area Sunday Times 
concludes that although the great powers leave kept their distances from the 
battlefield, the war has meant that a new area of great sensitivity has been 
exposed between Suez and Saigon. 
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THE SYDNEY MORNING HERALD , MARCH 29, 1971 

Editorial 

PLUNGE INTO CHAOS 

It is impossible to know what is happening in East Pakistan. According 
to Radio Pakistan, President Yahya Khan's predominantly West Pakistani 
Army is in control of the east, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is under arrest as a 
traitor", and life is returning to normal According to Indian reports. Sheikh 
Mujibur is free, the 16,000 strong East Pakistani (Bengali) rifles and police 
are resisting General Tikka Khan's forces find two days of civil war have 
already brought a huge civilian death toil (10,000? 100,000?). What is clear 
is that Pakistan, as the world has known it, is in pieces and that a political 
miracle will be needed to put it together again. 

Such a miracle is not credible. President Yahya, blind to some of the 
bloodiest lessons in history, to the British in Ireland, the French in Algeria 
and many more, is trying to restore solidarity by armed force. His ambition 
would be ludicrous if its consequences were not bound to be so tragic He is 
attempting to impose loyalty to an always artificial Pakistan, dominated by a 
West Pakistani minority, upon 75 million Bengalis who have already shown 
by an overwhelming vote in democratic elections that their loyalty is to 
Sheikh Mujibur and his demand for fill autonomous East Pakistan. Sheikh 
Mujibur, having won a majority of seats in the stillborn constituent assembly, 
having demonstrated his authority by virtually establishing his own civil 
government in Last Pakistan after the declaration of martial law, has been 
remarkably moderate in the interests of a feasible confederation. Only after 
the breakdown of his talks with the President did he call for independence. 
The blame for the breakdown rests with the President. He has repudiated the 
result of a democratic election in the interests of minority West Pakistani 
supremacy. 

President Yahya has the power-tanks, artillery and planes-to win 
temporary victories in East Pakistani cities. But in the long run, with his army 
1,000 miles from its bases, how can he hope to subdue the guerrilla warfare 
fuelled by Bengali nationalism, which can be expected to continue 
indefinitely in the notoriously difficult rural terrain of the East? Nor is there 
a mediator in sight-certainly not India whose satisfaction at the 




preoccupation of the Pakistani Airily will be tempered by fears of 
repereussions in turbulent West Bengal. Even Britain, with its unhappy 
memories of the very different war fought by a Biafran minirity, unlikely to 
want to become involved, despite its huge investment in West Pakistan. Only 
second thoughts by President Yahya can prevent prolonged tragedy. And he 
appears to be committed to chaos. 
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THE AGE, CANBERRA, MARCH 29, 1971 

Editorial 

PAKISTAN TRAGEDY 

Only a day before Pakistan's constitutional crisis exploded into civil war, 
there were tropes that the bitterly divided nation might hold together by 
peaceful political agreement, and perhaps return soon to democratic civilian 
rule. These hopes have been shattered by the tragic events of the past few 
days. Exactly what precipitated the violent upheaval in East Pakistan is not 
clear, the strict military censorship and expulsion of foreign correspondents 
have obscured the truth. But President Yahya had apparently conceded in 
principle the major demands of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, popular leader of 
the aggrieved Bengalis, whose cry for greater local autonomy had so far been 
suppressed by the West Pakistani dominated military regime. 

This hopeful pointer to a compromise settlement was suddenly reversed 
when the army, instead of lifting martial law and returning to barracks as 
agreed, imposed a massive clamp-down on East Pakistan and outlawed 
Sheikh Mujibur's party, the Awami League. The Sheikh retaliated by 
proclaiming, from a clandestine radio the independence of his besieged 
province. Such an act of defiance had long been urged by Bengalis more 
militant than he. But to the Sheikh, confronted by military forces far stronger 
than any he could muster, it must have been an act of desperation. To 
President Yahya, it was plainly an act of treason, and the rebellious Bengalis 
are paying for it in savage bloodshed. 

Even if reports are true that the army has managed to crush the revolt. 
President Yahya's goal of a strong and united Pakistan seems more remote 
than ever. His troops may be able to restore a semblance of central rule over 
East Pakistan. They may be able to suppress the Awami League, which won 
not only the overwhelming support of the people of East Pakistan, but also 
an absolute majority of seats in the subsequently suspended National 
Assembly, ending for the first time the electoral advantage-though not the 
political and military power of the West Pakistani minority. 

But a nation cannot be held togther indefinitely by the military repression 
of a hostile majority of people. To the existing differences of race custom, 
language and geography will be added an insuperable harrier of hatred and 





resentment. If the violent conflict of the past few days has not already killed 
the prospects for a just and peaceful solution then President Yahya would be 
wise to accept proposals for a federal structure that will give Hast Pakistan a 
fair measure of self-rule without breaking Pakistan completely and 
permanently into two. But first the killing must stop. 
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THE NEW HERALD, KATHMANDU, MARCH 30,1971 

Editorial 

EAST PAKISTAN 

We hope our Pakistani friends will by now have realised the concern 
being expressed over fighting going on in East Pakistsn between Bengalis 
and West Pakistan. Indeed the concern over military operations launched by 
the Pakistani army against the followers of the Awami League which alone 
represents the people of what they now call 'Bangladesh spring from 
humanitarian feelings. It must be admitted that the brutal military 
suppression to which the people of East Pakistan are being subjected by the 
military machine of West Pakistan has brought forth the sympathy of the 
eatire world for them. No one in fact, can deny that the people of allcountries, 
be they of the West or East, support the aspirations of the East Bengalis. 

The West Pakistanis, by deploing brute force against the helpless 
Benglais of East Pakistan, who want nothing but ffeedom,have killed 
whatever hope there remain of maintaining a permanent link between the 
Eastern and Western wings of Pakistan. Bad handling of the constitutional 
crisis by President Yahya Khan has brought about a disaster of unimaginable 
magnitude to Pakistan, from which she may never recover. His order in 
restoring authority in East Pakistan and starting a bloody military repression 
of freedom seeking Bengalis, constitutes the gravest of mistakes Committed 
by him so far. 

In view of the strict military censorship imposed by the military regime 
of Pakistan it is difficult to ascertain the facts regarding the present situation 
in East Pakistan. But one thing is clear. East Pakistanis who are, by and large, 
unarmed are bravely resisting the harsh military rule imposed on them. It is 
also clear that they are sacrificing their lives in thousands in the cause of 
freedom. 

The sooner the West Pakistanis realise that unity imposed on the East 
Pakistanis cannot definitely prove durable, the better for them. They may yet 
retrieve the situation, by ending all military operations in East Pakistan and 
formally accepting Mujibur Rahman's proposals for ending the present crisis, 
even though it may mean a loose federation between East and West 
Pakistan.” 
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KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA, MOSCOW, APRIL 2,1971 
’CRUDE VIOLENCE" 


These actions of the Army can be characterised as nothing else than 
crude arbitrariness and violence causing most serious anxiety to the Soviet 
people. The crisis which has arisen can and must be settled by political 
means. 


USSR PRESS , TRUD, APRIL 2, 1971 
CRUEL STEPS AGAINST POPULATION OR EAST PAKISTAN 

"It is reported that West Pakistani army has carried out cruel bombing of 
cities and other population centres. Heavy fighting has broken out in many 
regions between army and population. Tanks and other heavy weapons are 
being used against local residents. News agency Kiodo Tsusin reports, for 
example, that on evening of 29th March-reported on 30th March-crew of 
Japanese ships standing in Chittagong port saw ‘many corpses’ floating in. 
waters of that port. According to PTI news agency Free Bengal Radio Station 
had stated that during the two days from and after 25th March alone tens of 
thousands of persons were killed by West Pakistani army. 

"Bloody clashes in East Pakistan about which news agencies are 
reporting cause anxiety to world progresive and democratic public opinion." 

"Soviet people express serious anxiety at cruel steps taken against 
population of East Pakistan. Soviet people express their warm desire to their 
neighbour Pakistan that it resolve the difficult problem faced by Republic by 
political means in interests of entire Pakistani people." 
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*EL MERCURIC)', CHILEAN DAILY 

"The hundred dead in My Lai massacre shook deeply the conscience of 
the whole world and caused an internal crisis in the United States because the 
free press in the United States published and broadcast these events. 300,000 
or 20,000 (although the difference is large the fact remains the same) dead 
bodies in the streets of East Bengal cities do not shake up world opinion 
because there are no moving pictures or versions of these past events:" 

TURKISH PAPER ‘AKSHAM’ 

"Apparently relations between West and East Pakistan ate of the 
colonial type. The two wings have nothing in common but religion. East 
Pakistanis are fighting a national liberation war against Pakistani 

colonialists..." 

'SALZBURGER NACHR1CHTEN' (AN AUSTRIAN DAILY) 

"No matter whether the Republic of Bengal survives or not. if Bengalis 
were to be crushed by Pakistani bayonets, we will have the sbsurd 
phenomenon of a majority of population in a State hating it more than 
anything else. In Biafra and Southern Sudan, the majority was oppressing the 
minority. In East Pakistan just the contrary is true.' 
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LE MONDE ; PARIS, APRIL 9,1971 
PREMEDIATED BRUTALITY 

"Pakistan has clearly entered into a period of civil war which is likely to 
be long. Far from looking for a compromise, even one which would be 
favourable to the Central Government, with the Bengali auto Yahya Khan is 
stepping up the repression which has now reached such a degree of brutality 
that one wonders if it was not premeditated, 

‘But Yahya Khan’s plans have been frustrated. True, the intervention of 
the Army has restored some sembalance of calm-for how long? in Dacca.... 
Following the pattern which has occurred elsewhere, the resistance of the 
repressed population will become stronger. The rift between the antagonists 
will broaden, making reconciliation even more difficult, 'the situation looks 
even more serious because one man who sufficient prestige to be a valid 
partner in the negotiations Sheikh Mujibur Rahman-has disappeared." 
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EXPRESSED STOCKHOM, APRIL 12,1971 
MASS MURDERS IN BENGAL 

The military regime in Pakistan has now released a photo which is 
supposed to prove that Mujibur Rahman has been taken prisoner. 

By showing him as a prisoner they want to undermine morale in East 
Pakistan. But this photo is not convmcing evidence. Why was it not released 
earlier ? Why has no date been given ? Why do they not show Rahman 
himself ? 

It is in any case obvious that Yahya Khan’s regime wishes to prevent 
Rahman at all costs from becoming a martyr. The question is, however, 
whether such feelings would change the situation much in East Pakistan. 
With or without Rahman-there is no turning back for the East Bengalis . 

We now know what is happening in spite of the attempts by the military 
regime to hide the facts. Refugees have testified to massive bombings, 
reckless rampages of West Pakistani troops and mass murders. 

Hundreds of thousands of people are fleeing from their homes. Starvation 
threatens. The hostilities are directed against the majority of the country’s 
population under the motivation that the unity of Pakistan must be preserved. 
The military regime is using violence to sweep aside the result of the 
country's first general parliamentary elections. The rulers were not prepared 
to swallow the consequences of this election ; instead they'set the military 
machinery going. It is obvious that this method will never lead to the 
reunification of East and West Pakistan. Ruthless occupation or draw t n-out 
war; these are the only alternatives. 

This is a. policy that must be condemned. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN, APRIL 14,1971 
THE AGONY OF BANGLADESH 

By Martin Woollacott 

The situation of the Bangladesh rebel in East pakistan is worsening day 
by day and it is a pathetic and heart-rending spectacle. 

There is hardly a liberation movement of the 20th century that can calim 
such unanimous support from people of all classes, nor one that was ever so 
ill prepared and ill-equipped to fight for its rights. 

After a 200-mile journey into East Bengal reaching to Faridpur on the 
banks of the Ganges, some 90 miles from the Indian border, the main 
impression is of a people who, with every justification but, sadly, with 
limited chances of success, are crying out for international help before it is 
too late. And that, at least as far as the short-term prospects of the liberation 
movement are concerned, could be very soon indeed. 

The Pakistani Army, now estimated at a strength of more than five 
divisions, is moving swiftly to take the towns held by the Bangladesh during 
a three-day trip, I begin and it will probably succeed in doing so. 

Everywhere I went in Bangladesh during a three day trip, I heard the 
same appeal in the squares of the towns, in the offices of administrators, in 
barracks, in roadside pharmacies and shops : "Why doesn't the world help 
us?" 

In Magura, between Jessore and Faridpur, a middle-aged lawyer, Mr. 
Nasir-ul-Islam, who has become effective chief civil administrator, insisted 
on writing out a lengthy "appeal to the freedom-loving humanity" in fine 
copperplate hand which began "We appeal to huminity to come to our help 
in this period of greatest calamity when we, the entire nation of Bangladesh, 
are forced to take up arms against the occupation army, of the Punjabis who 
are up to anything to destroy the last point of civilisation' 

Watched by a crowd of several hundred people and feeling some thing of 
a charlatan, I placed this ceremoniously in my beg. 

One soon forgets one's initial amusement at the flowery Indian English 
of educated Bengalis when one sees the tragic situation they are in. 

Food, petrol and other essential commodities are in the shortest of supply. 




and the disruption of water and power service has brought a public health 
risk. 

At least at Magura they have enough rifles for a half company or so. 
Further on at one riser crossing town, the former Pakistani airman in charge 
of defences tells me they have four Lee-Enfield rifles and two dummy rifles. 

At Jhenida and Jessore is a force probably as large as any in the liberation 
"army." It consists of perhaps 750 men of whom only about 200 are trained 
soldiers from the East Pakistan Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment. The rest 
are military and freedom fighters. 

The patchwork administration of Bangladesh shows endless variety. 
Everywhere, the existing administrative cadre went over as one man to the 
liberation movement, and in some towns they are still running affairs. 

In the cool of evening, a paper duplicating machine thumps on, turning 
out directives, banning hoarding, ordering government and other officials to 
return to their posts, asking all students to report to the command 
headquarters for military training and other tasks. 

Grouped round a lantern on the lawn. Captain Mohbuddin Ahmed and 
his aides talk of the People's Republic of Bangladesh : "We must have 
freedom, even socialist freedom but not the Chinese type of freedom where 
everybody cannot speak and is regimented." 

Atrocity stories circulate continually and some of them are undoubtedly 
true, to Faridpur district sports club, which has become the town's military 
headquarters, a young magistrate from Khulna told me he witnessed the 
machine gunning of a protest procession "without any provocation." 
Thinking it a dreadful case of some army officer losing his head, he rushed 
to military headquarters in his Jeep and confronted the Punjabi colonel. 

"The colonel said my complaint was nonsense, and that the next time 
people were shot, I, the magistrate, would be one of the first to die”. 

A young man is led in to recount the story of the death of a Catholic 
missionary in Jessore because Bengalis have a sad conviction that such a 
death counts higher in our scales than the deaths of many Muslims. 

Excitedly, he explains that the Priest was shot down in his mission 
together with some native Christians, and that afterwards a Punjabi brigadier 
came and apologised saying it was an accident. 

The other priest told him flow could such a thing be an accident when 
there is a Red Cross flag on the roof of the mission. The story has a ring of 
truth. 



The more realistic among the leaders of liberation Tones put their main 
hopes in the collapse of the West Pakistani economy. 

A young accountant in Faridpur who has achieved recent renown for 
devising a planting to stop planting jute and replace it with rice, told me: 

"Their economy calmot sustain this scale of effort for more than six 
months or a year. Filly have forgotten that 17 days of fighting in the Indo- 
Pakistan war shattered the economy. 

Most widespread of all is the feeling that Bengal made a tragic mistake 
in 1947 when it decided to cast its lot with Pakistan. 

"We were swept by the passion of communalism," says Mr. Nasir ul- 
Islam in Magura. "I too, made that mistake... we all made it. Now we are 
paying the Price." 
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tfWOM? WAH YITPOH, PENANG, APRIL 14,1971 
HEROIC STRUGGLE 

"During this four weeks of civil war Pakistan's Central Government won 
the first round through ruthless massacre of the people by means of tanks and 
bomber aircraft. Nevertheless the struggle for emancipation of the 75 million 
people of East Pakistan marches on steadfastly along the road to 
independence ...The entire population of East Bengal, united under the 
banner of the Awami League, are not afraid of death and boldly continue to 
resist-the more brutal the massacre, the greater is the sacrifice, Although we 
are denied reliable news, thanks to Pakistani censorship, we can well imagine 
the heoric struggle of a whole nation-the people of East Bengal. 
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THE DJAKARTA TIMES , APi?/L 75 ,1971 
STOP THIS GENOCIDE 

Politicians, teachers, students, doctors, engineers and even unarmed 
civilians, including women and children, are wiped out in East Pakistan. Will 
the Muslim world in general, suffer this ? Does Islam permit killing of 
unarmed Muslims by armed Muslims ? Can Islamic principles justify the 
suppression by a minority of a majority demand for social and economic 
justice ? 

Muslim states should act quickly and see that good Muslims are not 
massacred by fellow Muslims. International Islamic organisations should 
also not be silent spectators in the present situation in East Pakistan. They 
should do whatever is possible within their means to stop the genocide and 
restore peace in the region. President Yahya Khan may consider the East 
Pakistan happening as a national matter but if East Pakistan ultimately 
becomes a sovereign State-which the world knows is bound to be will the 
present crisis in Pakistan not be the concern to other Muslim states of the 
world ? 
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THE BANGKOK WORLD , APR/L 24,1971 
Editorial 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM MUST BE MET 

Ignoring, if one can, the complexities of political and diplomatic 
ramifications of the grim events in East Pakistan the question of the 
enormous humanitarian problem which the situation has spawned, deserves 
immediate and dramatic attention. 

More than five hundred thousand refugees from Pakistan have already 
fled to nearby India and for all that, the latter nation's determination to meet 
the problem head on, it can be seen that international assistance will be 
required quickly. 

To be sure India may well have her sympathies in order but the enormous 
costs and mobilizing the action required to handle the evergrowing refugee 
total, will soon go beyond any single power's ability to sustain. 

When last year's massive tidal wave killed an undetermined number of 
Pakistanis, the idea was bandied about of establishing a fast-reaction 
emergency relief force, which could spring to assistance to disaster area 
survivors. 

International organizations such as the Red Cross, various United 
Nations groups and other deserve monumentous commendation for their 
efforts in this field, but it can be seen that as good as they are they simply 
cannot handle the work-load involved. 

The refugee problem which India now faces, will undoubtedly be a case 
in point. Awesome responsibilities of housing, feeding and tending to the 
medical needs of hundreds and hundreds of thousands of totally helpless 
refugees, will put an enormous strain on any nation or group that accepts 
responsibility of involvement. 

With vast resources being devoted to the destruction of life, it hardly 
seems inconceivable that some small pittance could be put aside for worthy 
efforts in other directions. With enormous amounts being spent on 
discovering the mysteries of space, it is only proper that some be delegated 
to soothing the miseries which remain behind. 



It is impossible to divorce reason for a refugee's departure, and departure 
itself, but it is only fair that the immediate aspects of the problem be viewed 
in an humanitarian sense. This must be done, it must be done quickly, and it 
must be done effectively. 
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THE OTTAWA CITIZEN , MAY 10,1971 
Editorial 

MILLION HOMELESS REFUGEES ADD TO INDIA'S WOES 

The arrival of a United Nations Team in New Delhi to study the problem 
of refugees from East Pakistan highlights a pathetic situation that could 
become compelling in the near future. 

India claims that 1,481,000 refugees from East Pakistan have so far 
crossed into India and that more are pouring in. It says it has spent about 13 
million Dollars on their needs so far. 

"If these figures are correct, it is unfair to expect India to carry the full 
burden of looking after persons who are not her own citizens. Especially 
since there are millions of Indian in desperate need themselves. 

"Beyond the problem of providing them food, shelter, clothing and 
medicine now is the bigger one of their future. Given India's overpopulation 
especially in West Bengal, the prolonged stay of these refugees in India is 
bound to create resentment, perhaps even violence, against them. 

"They obviously must go back to their own country and they would do 
so only if they were freed of that fear which prompted them to flee in the first 
place. And they would still need help to start a new life. 

"Perhaps some of the foreign assistance which Pakistan is seeking could 
be directed toward rehabilitation of these refugees. After all, the basic 
motivation behind all foreign assistance is to improve life for the common 
man in the recipient nation". 
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THE PALAVER, ACCRA, MAY 20,1971 
HARROWING ACCOUNTS 

The world must be shocked by harrowing accounts of genocide 
perpetrated against the people of Bangladesh by statocratic and aristocratic 
regime of East Pakistan and must raise its voice in anguish to express its 
sense of outrage at the crimes committed by an increasingly unpopular 
millitary junta against the defenceless people of East Bengal. 

But again and again we warn the unpopular military regime of East 
Pakistan that genocide is not the end of a people's legitimate aspiration for 
political freedom: it is not even the beginning of the end but rather the end of 
the beginning of a more determined effort to fight against forces that oppress. 

The millitary regime of West Pakistan may deceive itself in thinking that 
it has succeeded in suppressing the political aspirations of the people of 
Bangladesh but we wish to point out to it that the lime is coming, and now 
is, that the blood of million of East Pakistanis they killed in cold blood would 
be on its ugly head. 

The Palaver: An Independent Weekly 
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THE BANGKOK POST, MAY 24,1971 
Editorial 

TILE WORLD HANGS BACK 

"If we can comprehend a situation in which every citizen of Bangkok and 
Thonburi was without food, a home, a job, and in desperate need of medical 
attention, we will have some idea of conditions applying to 2.6 million East 
Pakistanis turned into refugees by bitter fighting in their homeland. That 
figure is the number of East Pakistanis generally agreed to have crossed into 
India in the last seven weeks to escape the fighting. How many other 
homeless people have chosen to stay in East Pakistan is something that can 
only be guessed at. And despite President Yahya Khan's statement last Friday 
that conditions in East Pakistan have returned to normal and all refugees in 
India could now return, it is obvious that there is an urgent need for massive 
worldwide aid. 

"Mrs. Gandhi complained bitterly last week that 'no prosperous country’ 
has come to the aid of these refugees and that the task of caring for them has 
dangerously strained India is already taut resources. Even after her words are 
denuded of their political content it is obvious that there is considerable 
justification for what she says There has been no co-ordinated mobilisation 
of aid for these refugees ; it seems almost that the world has become so 
irritated, confused and apathetic about political and social upheavels on the 
Indian* sub-continent that it no longer cares to listen or to help. 

"There has been no spontaneous provision of aid such as we saw last year 
when a terrible cyclone devastated so much of East Pakistan, Hardship then 
was mitigated by an almost embarrassing overflow of outside assistance. But 
no Royal Marines have landed in the Bay of Bengal this time no U. S. 
helicopters hover over the ground, dispensing sacks of rice. The world has 
stood back almost as if to say "let them fix it themselves this time". But we 
cannot let this happen; in the name of humanity, we cannot allow cruelty of 
civil war to be compounded by international apathy, when there is so amen 
good the world can do in East Pakistan now Last week U.N. Secretary 
General U. Thant Shat made a Plea for funds to help the refugees. His words 
should not have been necessary ; that they were, shows how dangerously we 
have come to forsaking the principle of helping our fellowmen. Thailand is 





not a rich country nor is it altogether poor. Surely we can start the ball rolling 
and certainly we hate enough rice to spare right now. If we truly want to help 
the cause of peace in our troubled part of the world, then feeding the hungfy, 
tending the sick and housing the homeless of East Pakistan would be a fine 
way to start If we can how ourselves to be above messy politics that for so 
long have hindered regional co-operation, then we will have done a service 
both for the Pakistani civilians and ourselves. At least, it behaves us to try" 
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THE NEW HERALD, KATHMANDU, MAY 26,1971 

Editorial 

RELIEF 

The massive influx or refugees from East Pakistan into India has lent 
weight to the view' that whatever has happened or is happening in the Eastern 
Wing of Pakistan is not an internal affair of Pakistan, as claimed by 
Islamabad Government and its allies. This testifies its reports of widespread 
carnage let loose by the Pakistani Army in East Pakistan after March 25, 
1971. That a reign of terror still prevails in East Pakistan is clear from the 
continuing influx of East Bengalis into various Eastern States of India. The 
number of such refugees is said to have already reached approximately 35 
million. India is naturally deeply worried over pressing of so many refugees 
on its soil, which has put a heavy strain on its resources. It is natural therefore 
that India should try to awaken conscience of the world to the situation in 
East Pakistan and its impact on India. India cannot continue to feed millions 
of refugees indefinitely without gravely undermining its own effort for 
economic development. World public opinion is now gradually appreciating 
the Indian view point regarding refugees from East Pakistan. The U.N. and a 
number of world powers are coming forward to assist in the relief effort of 
the Government of India. 

No nation can and should lag behind in contributing to the international 
effort for relief of the East Pakistan refugees in India. It is quiet heartening 
to see that conscious people of this country too are realising this point. We 
on our part have to contribute to the best of our capacity to this effort. 
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THE AGE, CANBERRA. MAY 26,1971 
Editorial 

CHALLENGE TO THE U. N. 

If proof of the full extent of the East Pakistani tragedy were needed, it has 
been provided by the immense and continuing flow or homeless refugees 
across the border into India The Prime Minister (Mrs. Indira Gandhi) 
estimates there are now 3,500,000 of them in West Bengal, and that the flood 
is maintained at rate of 60,000 a day. Many bring reports of continued killing 
between factions and a ruthless campaign of scorching the earth by the 
Pakistani army If order had been restored, as President Yahya Khan has been 
saying, the wholesale exodus would have ended weeks ago. It has not. 

This mass flight to safety presents a new and menacing problems, far 
outweighing in terms of sheer human misery the hardship, of the Palestinian 
refugees. India has suddenly found itself called on to stretch its supplies of 
grain, its transport and health services to keep alive an influx of people equal 
to the whole population of Victoria. If it could do so physically, its precarious 
finances would suffer air unexpected and crippling blow. President Yahya has 
reported an offer from the Secretary-Genetal of the U.N. (U-Thant) to help 
distribute the food he claims to have in store. He has also offered a partial 
amnesty to refugees who return, but his words would carry more conviction 
if the killing and burning lead stopped. 

This is not likely to be of much help to India in the coming northern 
summer. Apart from the very real dangar of warlike clashes in West Bengal, 
international help is needed-and needed urgently-to prevent famine and 
epidemics among the million of refugees huddled on its soil Mrs. Gandhi's 
appeal to the great powers to use their influence is phrased in political terms 
; she is anxious, that they should pressure the Pakistan Government into 
restoring the situation in its east wing, and put the movement of peoples into 
reverse. But in the meantime the U.N, through such agencies as UNHCR 
(which deals with refugees) and UNICEF (the children's fund) should be 
doing more to help India cope with its frightening new problem. If it claims 
to represent the conscience of the world, this is a challenge to proyp it. 
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77f£ COMMONER , KATHMANDU JUNE 1,1971 

Editorial 

A HUMANITARIAN POINT 

It does not involve any violation or negation or contradiction of neutrality 
and nonalignment to say that when people are in need, such as those who 
have fled to India from East Pakistan since the past few weeks are in today, 
one must come forward with whatever help one can extend. 

As Press reports say, millions of people have trekked into India from East 
Pakistan. Leaving behind their belongings, they are refugees encamped at 
various points along the Indo-East Pakistan border. Naturally this is not a 
happy living for them. Recently, news reports have been appearing that at 
various such camps diseases like cholera and gastroenteritis gave broken out, 
taking a heavy toll of human lives. Things like these are not abnormal when 
such a heavy influx of people takes place. India, it must be noted, has been 
doing her best to help these people but it is obvious that it is a burden, which 
India alone cannot he expected to shoulder. Neither are these refugees only 
India's responsibility. The international community has therefore to come 
forward with whatever help it can provide these people in trouble. 

Islamabad's feelings in regard to this problem, which is associated with the 
East Pakistan affair, can be understood. But whatever the state of relations 
between India and Pakistan may be today, it is incomprehen sible on the part 
of Islamabad to contend that these refugees were encouraged by India to come 
in. It is just not understandable why any country, including India, should 
willingly invite such burdens. Likewise, it is only too obvious that when people 
started fleeing East Pakistan the only place they could go to was India. 
Geography has its own compulsions which cannot be obliterated by polemics 
and even politics. India there fore cannot be blamed for the refugees burden she 
has come to bear in this manner, although it is obvious that she has no soft 
feeling for Islamabad. Indeed, she has begun to express her concern and seek 
aid for these refugees, his aid leas begun to trikle in. For the moment, exten 
ding help is the only task facing the international community. But if this 
problem is not to lead to father complications, it shall have to be seen, even in 
the interest of Pakistan, that these millions go back to the places from where 
they came. We need not point out how refugee problems have been hampering 
settlements and peace in various parts of the world. 
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THE SUNDAY AUSTRALIAN, JUNE 6, 1971 

Editorial 

BENGAL 

AGONY AND RESPONSE 

In West Bengal today we are witnessing a human catastrophe for which 
even the tormented history of the twentieth century can offer few parallels. 
In the awesome scale of the disaster, in the uniquely harrowing quality of its 
suffering, there has been little to compare with what is happening at this 
moment to the refugees of East Pakistan. The known statistics of death and 
dislocation are appalling enough : the prospects are even more terrifying 
They have already produced in some of us a paralysis of the will, and 
anesthesia of the mind, blinding up to the urgency of the crisis. Let us 
imagine, if we can, the combined populations of Melbourne and Sydney 
driven in terror from their homes by a marauding army, cast adrift in a 
wilderness without food or shelter, to face the imminent prospect of 
extermination from starvation or rampant disease. 

East Pakistan has had more than its share of disaster. It now ranks with 
Poland or Vietnam as the unluckiest country of modem times. It is barely six 
months since the cyclone devastated vast tracts of the countryside and left 
thousands of people dead or homeless. It is two months since the vengeful 
army of West Pakistan moved in to crush the local secessionist forces and 
begin their ritual campaign of killing and destruction. History can offer no 
crueller irony than the spectacle of millions of impoverished, frightened and 
desperate people fleeing for succor to a land almost as poor, as overcrowded, 
as ridden by diaease and as prone to crisis as the country from which they 
have fled. 

It has taken the world too long to grasp the scale of this tragedy The 
response in aid from foreign governments has been pitifully slow and 
scarcely a word has been offered in warning or condemnation to President 
Yahya Khan’s Government, which persists in the callous pretence that the 
refugee problem has been exaggerated by the foreign Press. The first hand 




evidence of the Red Cross and international relief organisation nations can 
leave us in no doubt that the influx of refugees into West Bengal is placing 
an intolerable burden on the Indian amhorities. They cannot be left to 
shoulder it alone. The Indian, estimate that to keep the curent numbers of 
refugees alive for six months will cost more than S 200 million. Faced with 
this sort of expenditure-willingly undertaken by India in the name of 
humanity - the economy of West Bengal will soon collapse. Already Mrs. 
Gandhi has warned that India may be "forced act" to ensure the repatriation 
of the refugees. Thus, to the prospect of social disintegration and pandemic 
cholera in West Bengal has been added a new threat to peace throughout the 
Indian sub-continent. 

There has as yet been no sign of any effective steps to reconcile the two 
halves of Pakistan and ensure a return to political stability in the East. The 
refugees are unlikely to return to their homes while the threat of terror 
persists and some measure of political autonomy is denied them. The 
responsibility for ensuring this rests squarely with President Yahya There can 
be no solution to the present appalling suffering until the refugees are 
removed from their squalid camps and relatriated to their homes-or whatever 
is left of them. 

But the immediate need is to prevent the imminent deaths of five million 
or more human beings. Here, surely, is an inescapable challenge to the 
consience and resourcefulness of the rest of the world. Australia has 
promised aid worth $ 500,000-enough to keep the refugees alive for one day, 
assuming they can be fed and inoculated in time. This is not enough. We 
believed the Government should give its full and urgent support to the appeal 
planned by Austcare, the agency that has already done most to bring the scale 
of the disaster to the attention of Austalirans. But relief, if it is to have any 
real effect, must be planned and co-ordinated on a world scale. It must not be 
directed through the Pakistan Government, who may be tempted to use it to 
bolster their own army and prolong their campaign of repression. At one 
time, the obvious agency to administer relief would have been the United 
Nations. So far it has shown little sign of urgency. In the absence of prompt 
U.N. action there is much that Australia can do on its own: one pressing need 
is for vaccine, saline solution and mass-inoculation machines to check the 
spread of cholera. This is not a time to close our minds or take comfort in 



isolation. Here is a chance for Australians to prove the reality of our pity and 
compassion. We must give all we can, knowing that every dollar we 
withhold, and every day we delay our response, will be paid for in human 
lives. 
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THE BUENOS AIRES HERALD, JUNE 7,1971, 

Editorial 

SLAUGHTER IN EAST PAKISTAN 

An international relief operation on a huge scale is necessary to keep 
these people alive. It was bad enough that world opinion found no way of 
stopping the slaughter in East Pakistan. But the world cannot stand idly by 
and allow another tragedy to take place. Human suffering can only be 
alleviated if there is human concern. Translating sympathy into practical aid 
is not so difficult. The problem is getting people to care. 
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THE STRAITS TIMES MALAYSIA, JUNE 8,1971 

Editorial 

EAST BENGAL REFUGEES 

Non-involvement in the "internal" affairs of sovereign states has rarely 
been carried as far it has in the East Pakistani crisis. Four million refugees 
have crossed into India. There have been cholera outbreaks in many refugee 
camps the death toll estimated now at 8,1)00. To prevent the spread of the 
disease to Calcutta, vulnerable to epidemics, the Indian Government has felt 
compelled to seal the East Pakistan frontier. This does not guarantee an end 
either to the refugee influx or to the spread of cholera. 

New Delhi is clearly unable to cope with this situation and has made no 
secret of it. Mrs. Indira Gandhi has dispatched her Foreign Minister on a six- 
nation tour to impress on the major powers the fact that the East Pakistani 
crisis has become an almost intolerable problem, even threatening peace in 
the sub-continent. Thanks to the Western Press and political leaders in 
Europe and the United Sates there is some hope of assistance. Oxfam has 
flown anticholera vaccine and medicines and the Royal Air Force is standing 
by to fly mercy missions. Washington has earmarked substantial aid and is 
sending transport aircraft to India to move refugees from the border zones to 
areas where there are better facilities. But will suffcient aid reach India and 
Pakistan in time to prevent catastrophic tragedy ? The answer will be known 
in the coming monsoon weeks. 

Pakistan too has asked for massive aid but international response is 
qualified by caution. Pakistan’s inability to use properly the aid sent after last 
year's cyclone, and its reluctance to admit international agencies freely have 
provoed an element of suspicion and distrust. The deep-seated hostility 
between the East Bengalis and the military administration is an important 
element which cannot be wished away. 

At least Pakistan appears to be relenting. Two representatives of the 
United Nations Secretary-General are to visit Dacca to set up machinery to 
coordinate U. N. relief efforts. Here again time is of the essence. Many parts 
of East Pakistan will become almost inacessible except by river-craft. 
Chittagong port is not yet back in working condition. And Islamabad-must be 





persuaded towards a political settlement in the absence of which refugees 
will still struggle to reach India, and those who are already there will stay put. 

The developments in East Pakistan are no longer solelv an internal 
problem. Even pakistan has given up the pretence of being able to come to 
grips with it without massive external assistance. The fact that it has also 
created a problem for India has added a dangerous element. 
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THE STRAITS ECHO , MALAYSIA, JUNE 10,1971 

Editorial 

A WORLD PROBLEM 

"The world has waited too long. True, aid had been offered and in the 
beginning this was refused by the military authorities in East Pakistan. But 
the international community has lamentably failed to take a moral stand on 
what clearly was a ruthless attempt to subdue a whole people. Evidence has 
not been wanting. The bloodshed and destruction have been on a scale which 
can best he described as a pogrom. 

"But the clearest evidence of all is the continuing fight of East Pakistanis 
into India. They could well number ten million before too long. They have 
gone to conditions no better than those they Ieft-to emphasise their utter 
rejection of West Pakistani rule. 

"It is painful to think that all this evidence has not stirred the world 
community and the United Nations to some action to persuade Islamabad to 
stop the terror and create an acceptable civilian Administration However 
rightminded President Vahya Khan and other West Pakistani leaders may 
have left when the crackdown began, it should have been clear to them as 
weeks went by what a terrible mistake they have made. 'The civil war is still 
not over. The nation is almost bankrupt. Stupendous problems of 
reconstruction lie ahead. What is to be the end of it all ? 

"Even if the cholera epidemic is contained, what is to become of the 
millions of refugees in India ? That is not their Ironic. It is not India's 
problem. It would be the height of cynicism to regard it as such, besides 
condoning the cirumstances which drove these multitudes across the border. 

"It is an international problem and the international community and the 
United Nations must accept the responsibility of rehabiliating the refugees in 
their own homeland. This means prevailing upon the Pakistan authorities to 
create conditions which would enable the refuge's to return and to assist in 
the mammoth task of moving them back. 

"The use of force has reaped a bitter harvest for Pakistan and further 
pursuit of this course could lead to national disintegration. There |s still an 
opportunity for national conciliation. The world should help Pakistan seize 
it." 
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THE NATIONAL ZEITUNG, BERNE, JUNE 13,1971 
DEPLORABLE SITUATION 
By Heinrich Kuhn 

What is actually taking place in the Ganges delta, is not civil war in the 
narrow sense but a brutal and bloody attempt at vengeance, instigated by the 
ruling clique in West Pakistan. 

Islamabad's repeated assertions that law and order have returned and that 
things are back to normal, are quite contrary to reports from reliable sources. 
The situation there is in fact deplorable. Towns and villages have been left in 
ruins and the economic life has come to a complete standstill. 

It is at this point that the tragedy of Bengal turns into a scandal. Not one 
of the Big Powers dared to lift a single finger to put a stop to the brutality 
with which the Bengalis have been treated. 
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THE ZAMBIA DAILY MAIL, LUSAKA, JUNE 14,1971 
WANTON DESTRUCTION OF HUMAN LIFE 

We feel the whole world must awaken to the realities of the conflict in 
regard to the wanton destruction of human life by tanks and shells, famine 
and disease. The Government of President Yahya Khan is trying to force the 
East Pakistanis to accept its authority by force. Since the conflict started a 
few months ago, thouands of people have died from bullets, hunger and 
disease. The exact number is not known and may never be known. There 
have been accusations of genocide by the Pakistan Government troops. 

Every Government has the right to defeat rebellious elements in the 
Government. But we feet that in the case of Pakistan, the loss of life has 
reached sickening proportions. It appears there has been a deliberate attempt 
to annihilate the people of East Pakistan. 
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THE SYDNEY MORNING HERALD, JUNE 14,1971 


Editorial 


PAKISTAN'S FUTURE 


In the Tragic sequel to President Yahya Khan's decision to abandon 
negotation and resort to armed force in East Pakistan the world’s attention has 
been focused, rightly, on the terrible plight of tile refugees in West Bengal. 
There can be no slakening of this attention, even though hopes are rising that 
the outbreak of cholera is being contained. The number of refugees continues 
to rise there are now probably about six million of them in India and the toll 
among them from malnutrition and exposure to the monsoon rains and from 
other diseases may still be frightful. This is the short term problem. Behind 
it, however, there looms the problem of repatriation. India, as Mr. Ray made 
clear on Friday has no intention of accepting the refugees indefinitely. 
Repatriation in its turn raises the many grave political and economic 
problems of Pakistan's future. 

The resort to force in Pakistan against the overwhelmingly popular 
Awami League and its Bengali nationalists has inflicted savage wounds from 
which the region is likely to bleed nearly to death. The Army, it seems clear, 
has virtually destoryed the indigenous administration. It has killed, 
imprisoned or driven underground civilian officials and leaders at all levels, 
from cities to villages, and it has disrupted the agricultural economy on 
which East Pakistan depends. The major victim seems likely to be the jute 
industry, already threatened by Indian competition and by the development 
of synthetic substitutes. Jute producers have been turning to rice, but the 
destruction of roads and the bridges and the disruption of marketing facilities 
will put the harvest in jeopardy. Tea, East Pakistan's second export, is also 
endangered. Worst of all, there is the possibility of famine withi,r three 
months. The prospects for recovery seem to be utterly bleak. That no doubt 
is why Moslems are now following Indians over the border to the refugee 
camps. 

The future of West Pakistan is gloomy, too. Here the wounds arc self 
inflicted the loss of much of East Pakistan's export earnings (about half of the 
whole country's trade revenue) and the disruption of a major outlet for 
Western Pakistani manufacturing. Islaniadad now faces a foreign exchange 




crisis, perhaps as early as July. It also faces the continuing cost of an army of 
occupation in East Pakistan - an army which controls the cities and towns but 
by no means the countryside where the majority of the population live and 
where Bangladesh nationalism has its roots. 

In other words, President Yahya's militaristic solution of his political 
problems has involved him in a quite classic example of the nemesis of force. 
His search abroad for financial aid is running into the hostility nations, like 
the United States, unwilling to give, help which might be mainly used only 
to sustain the Army. Attempts by West Pakistan to picture a quick return to 
civilian rule in the East-rule by whome- and an understanding with more 
moderate Awami members, to put the national constituent assembly into 
business, have not been convincing. In these circumstances the repatriation 
of the six million refugees may be come a very difficult operation. Their 
future, now a harrowing human problem, could become a no less harrowing 
international political problem. 
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RADIO PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA ON JUNE 14,1971 
TRAGEDY IN BENGAL 

COMMENTARY BROADCAST IN THE AFRO-ASIAN SERVICE 

When the Head of a State admits that Pakistani forces during their 
reprisals in East Pakistan were behaving "roughly" this only confirms that the 
alarming reports from this part of the world are founded on truth. And even 
if it were not far this unexpected admission, the unceasing flow of refugees 
from East Pakistan itself indicates that in that country one of the most terrible 
tragedies of modem history is being enacted. 

It is never easy for anyone-with the exception of political adventurers-to 
leave his own country. There alaways must be a serious reason for doing so. 
For the five and a half million refugees from East Pakistan there is a serious 
reason in the situation that has arisen after the unique election victory of the 
East Pakistani Awami People's League. The victory of that Party which won 
practically all votes in East Pakistan and more then 50 per cent majority in 
the envisaged all Pakistan parliament is due to the fact that the Party voiced 
the just claims and complaints of the population. Among its leading election 
slogans was the demand for an equitable distribution of the national income 
and a call for a higher degree of autonomy. On both these points the leaders 
of the Party, held a realistic view, taking into accout that East Pakistan makes 
up the majority of the whole country's population and that it contributes a 
larger share into the common treasury. 

Although at the fringe of this Party stood some extremist forces calling 
for a fully independent East Pakistan yet the Awami League as a whole could 
not be described as separatist. 

Events only took an unfortunate turn when the West Pakistan authorities 
began to see in the legitimate East Pakistani demands a threat to the country's 
integrity. On March 25th they responded to political arguments by military 
force. What followed only reflected the loss of goodwill for any dialogue 
guided by common sense. There was an unco-ordinator forceful resistance by 
the population, the desparate calls for an independent Republic-Bangladesh, 
and finally the massive fight of the, population caused by the "rough" 
treatment meted out by the army, which is mainly recruited from West 





Pakistani citizens. The fact that among the refugees there are about one 
million Muslims shows that the army dose not seem to differentiate between 
the people of different religions. 

The fate of the refugees, who, rather than risking their lives at home, 
chose an uncertain existence, hunger and the threat of cholera in refugee 
camps on Indian soil, is only one aspect of the tragedy. The other still more 
serious with regard to the international situation-is the danger of the tension 
that has, arisen between India and Pakistan. It is an unbearable burden for 
India to look after five or six million refugees. The exchange of fire between 
Indian and Pakistani frontier guards and reprisals on both sides are a serious 
warning that what was originally an internal political problem could easily 
grow into a dangerous international conflict. 

The attempts made by the U.N. Secretary General, U Thant , to 
Coordinate international relief have been most valuable and will help 
alleviate the plight of the refugees in the camps at least in the immediate 
future. However, all relief schemes are aimed at overcoming the conseqences 
and not the causes of the suffering and tension. 

Rude Pravo, the daily of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia writes 
today that the situation on the Indian-Pakistani borders is indeed “extremely 
gloomy and intolerable from a human point of view, while at the same time 
being dangerous with regard to foreign political affairs ... It emphasises that 
the only solution would be the immediate creation of conditions for a safe 
return home of the refugees. 

The urgency of the matter was stressed last week in a communique issued 
during the unofficial visit of the Indian Foreign Minster Mr. Swaran Singh in 
Moscow and also by the Soviet Prime Mister Mr Alexei Kosygin who said 
Soviet Government, believes that the Pakistani authorities must take 
immediate steps to solve this problem. 

We should remember in this connection that the Soviet leader once 
before five years ago played an important part in setting the Indian-Pakistani 
conflict and that his name is connected with the success of the wellknown 
Tashkent Agreement. All the more reason for his warning to be headed by the 
Pakistani authorites once more today. 
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THE GUYANA EVENING POST, JUNE 17,1971 

Editorial 

GUYANESE CONCERN OVER REFUGEES 

The impact of such a sudden influx of six million people was sound to 
cause severe disturbance to the social and economic life of the people of 
India, but humanity demanded that the sacrifice should be borne. 

According to Mrs. Gandhi, no other country in the world had ever had to 
face an irfflux of that magnitude; no other country, in fact, had ever been 
called upon to face even one-tenth of the situation. But, said Mrs. Gandhi, 
India would, if necessary, "go through hell" to help the refugees. 

But clearly, this is not a situation that should concern India alone It calls 
for the assistance of the world at large. The most urgent need is food, shelter 
and medicine. And the people of Guyana can contribute to this need by 
raising funds. It must never be said that in a crisis like this facing their 
kindered people of India. Guyanese were found lacking in sympathy. Guyana 
is itself a poor country but the situation facing India is one which calls for 
sacrifice and the people of Guyana know how to make sacrifices. 
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7W£ SUNDAY TIMES , WELLINGTON , JUNE 20,1971 
APPALLING SITUATION IN BENGAL 

In considering the appalling situation in Bengal it is proper that 
immediate concern should be centred on succour for the survivors. 

The refugees and their embarrassed hosts in west Bengal deserve all the 
help the world can raise both to feed and nurse the stricken millions and to 
prevent their destroying unwittingly the health and economic stability of the 
province to which they have fled. 

But when the urgency of this problem is met, the Pakistani Government 
must not be allowed to escape wholesale condemnation for a totally insane 
application of political policy that has resulted in unrestrained brutality and 
a murderous onslaught that amounts to genocide. 

The horrifying facts are only now becoming clear. Though it is still too 
early to know what they add up to it is certain that the abhorrence we are so 
ready to show to South Africa for its policy of apartheid must be multiplied 
many times before it can appropriately apply to Yahya Khan's repression of 
the East Pakistan revolt. 
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THE DAGENS NYHETER STOCKHOLM , 7l/iV£ 27, 7P7/ 

TO STOP VIOLENCE 

"The reign of terror in East Bengal is now in its fourth month. The fleeing 
and hunted people are still streaming across the border into India. There is no 
limit to the brutality of the Pakistani military dictatorship-very few of the 
terror victims belong to the Bengali group of leaders whom the aggressors 
are trying to eradicate. Also the common man falls victim to the 'final 
solution' which the Pakistani Army, obsessed by power, is trying to force 
through as the terrible climax to decades of systematic misgovemment 
Scenes which are a daily occurrence along the border between East Bengal 
and India expose the miserable lies about the 'return to normalcy' with which 
the dictatorship is trying to camouflage its crime against its fellow men. 

The longer this war, this persecution and devastation goes on, the 
stronger will be our condemnation of the Government which have not yet 
managed to pull themselves together in a determined effort to stop the 
bloodbath. The suffering we see in the Bengali woman's eyes is a 
compromising picture of our era's statesmanship. Behind the official inability 
to being pressure on Yhaya Khan from outside-moral, political and above all 
economic pressure lie cynicism and totally unfounded speculations that the 
Pakistani military dictatorship in future could stand for any kind of stability 
at all in this part of the world. 

However, according to information from Washington, the big givers of 
aid to Pakistan-the so far favoured recipient-now seem to have adopted a 
policy of not granting any new apart from purely humanitarian measures. 
The decision is said to be motivated by the economic chaos that has arisen in 
Pakistan since the dictatorship decided to go all out to crush East Bengal-the 
last few drops of foreign currency reserve are being squeezed put to get still 
more weapons to create still more violence. 

This would be the first international step towards circumscription of the 
aggressive policy of the Pakistani regime. Further measures will be required 
to create at least a brenthing space for a thorough survey of Pakistani 
existence which the dictatorship is trying to lay in ruins. 
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MANILA CHRONICLE , JULY 5,1971 
GUILT AND DISASTER OVER PAKISTAN 
by Peter Hazelhurst 

Within the space of a few short weeks both East and West Bengal have 
suddenly become international trouble spots. Millions of people have been 
uprooted by civil war, thousands have been killed, famine and disease are 
already beginning to stalk the countryside and a full scale war between India 
and pakistan threatens to break out at any moment. 

But even more disturbing is the fact that the situation can only deteriorate 
World leaders are of course, talking glihlyabout the hope that East Bengalis 
and the West Pakistanis will come to a "political settlement." But even the 
most naive student of Pakistan affairs knows that a political settlement is out 
of the question now. 

In the coming months the legal aspects behind this man made holocaust 
will be hotly debated in the capitals of the world and on international 
platforms. But many of the issues which precipitated this convulsion have 
been clouded by the cries of "secession or "genocide" and other accusations 
and counter accusations and if an accusing finger is to be pointed at any 
single Pakistani leader then one must, at this juncture, take a judcious look at 
the chronological sequence of events leading up to the rift. 

It is worthwhile picking up the threads in January, 1970, when President 
Yahya Khan, who had promised to hand over power to a popular government, 
lefted the ban on political activity in both East and West Pakistan as the 
prelude to election of a constituent assembly. To hasten the constitution 
making process and to assugae the fears of West Pakistanis who believed that 
integrity of Pakistan might be jeopardized by imagined East Bengali 
separatists, the President had earlier issued a legal framework order (L. F. O. 

) which gave him the right to ratify or reject the constitution. 

It was already obvious that the former Foreign Minister, Mr. Bhutto 
would emerge the most popular leader in West Pakistan and the fiery East 
Bengali leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had already demonstrated his 
strength on the streets of East Pakistan, 





But as the two leaders launched their campaigans us soon became clear 
that they were fighting the elections on rigid and diametrically opposed 
grounds and that there would be hardly any common meeting ground in the 
assembly. Mr. Bhutto, whose whole political base is essentially founded in 
the militant Punjabis' obsession over the Kashmir dispute, began stomping up 
and down the western province talking of a thousand year war with India. 
And to maintain this attitude he assured his voters that he stood for a strong 
central government, a strong army and a new offensive to liberate Kashmir 

As millions of Pakistanis went to the polls in the country’s first free 
elections last year. General yahya Khan and his aides waited for the results 
with bated breath. President Yahya certainly intended to hand over power but 
had hoped that the results would force East and Wast Pakistani leaders into 
an alliance which would preserve the integrity of the country, But the 
generals had not counted on two factors. At the last moment the Awami 
League's major political opponent the left wing National Awami party, 
decided to boycott the elections leaving the field open to the Awami League. 

Almost every Bengali endorsed the Sheikh's six point programme which 
turned the election into a referendum. The Awami League swept the polls and 
claimed 167 of the 169 Bengali seats and with the support of the anti Punjabi 
regional parties in the western province Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was 
confident of obtaining the support of more then two thirds of the 313 
members of the Constituent Assembly. In West Pakistan Mr. Bhutto and his 
People's Party won 82 of the 138 seats allocated to the western wing. The 
Punjab recoiled in horror for it became blatantly obvious that the Bengalis 
would be able to draw up their own constitutions the moment the assembly 
met 

On the night after the elections the flamboyant lawyer revealed part of his 
plan to me : What do you think I will do. The Sheikh will push his 
constitution through with his brute majority and the responsibility will lie on 
the President’s shoulders. I doubt whether he will sign a document which is 
unacceptable to West Pakistan." 

In other words Mr. Bhutto had a vested interest in keeping the L. F. O. in 
force but he had told me that he had heard disconcerting reports that the 
Sheikh was planning to declrare that the Constituent Assembly was 
sovereign body the moment it met. In other words the L. F. O. and the 
Punjabis veto would disappear. 

But Mr. Bhutto had other ideas. At first he tried to oppose the early sitting 
of the Assembly but on February 13, President Yahya announced that 



Assembly would meet on March 3. 

The actual point of no return which precipitated the, present crisis came 
two days later on February 15. Mr. Bhutto announced that this party would 
boycott the Constituent Assembly and at the same time he threatened any 
other West Pakistani politicians who were planning to travel to Dacca. In 
short, Mr. Bhutto began to pile up pressure on President Yahya. 

At the same time, Mr. Bhutto had met several of President Yahya's 
generals who were considered hawks on the subject of East Bengal. They 
included the present governor of East Pakistan, General Tikka Khan. 

In the meantime several West Pakistanis had defied Mr. Bhutto's threat 
and had travelled to Dacca in the last week of February to participate in the 
framing of the constitution. In terms of arithmetic the representaives of to 
thirds of the country had congregated in Dacca. 

But on February 28, Mr. Bhutto flew to Rawalpindi to remind President 
Yahya of the consequences he would have to face if he ratified a constitution 
which was unacceptable to the Punjab and subsequently to a Punjabi army. 

The President made his first mistake. He succumbed to Punjabi 
pressures and without consulting Sheikh Mujib, as the leader of the largest 
party, he postponed the Constituent Assembly on March. 

The Bengalis who saw the move as a conspiracy went wild and the Army 
was called to quell disurbances in Dacca. The Bengalis had lost their faith in the 
President and the first cries of Bangladesh were heard on the streets of Dacca. 

Life in the entire province was disrupted and as the cries of Bangladesh 
become louder the President flew to Dacca on March 16, with two alternative 
offers. (1) He said he was willing to restore power to the elected 
representatives of the people immediately if the Sheikh was willing to form 
a provisional national government at both centre and at provincial level or (2) 
He would restore power to provinces and an interim government led by the 
President himself would administer the day-to-day needs of the country until 
a constitution was framed. 

When President Yahya asked the Sheikh whether he was prepared to take 
Bhutto, the leader of the largest West Pakistani party, into a central coalition 
government, the Sheikh cited democratic precedents and said that as the 
leader of the single larger party he must be allowed to select his own partners. 
Again his willingness to participate in the central affairs of Pakistan does not 
suggest that the Sheikh was planning secession. But the President Succumbed 
to Mr. Bhutto's strident threats again and the proposal for a national 
government was dropped. 



As time began to run out the Sheikh and Yahya Khan agreed to the 
second compromise formula : immediate restoration of power at provincial 
level. The Sheikh asked the President to issue an immediate proclamation 
withdrawing martial law, and restoring power to East Pakistan and the four 
provinces of West Pakistan. The Sheikh agreed to the suggestion that the 
President could continue to administer an interim central government until a 
constitution was framed. 

As the soldiers supplied into battle dress in the barracks angry and 
frustrated Bengalis began to raise the flag of Bangladesh in Dacca. It was 
Bhutto who finally brought the President to take the decision which set East 
Bengal on fire. When the President put the Sheikh’s proposal to the West 
Pakistan leader Mr. Bhutto pointed out that if martial law was withdrawn 
Pakistan would be broken up into five sovereign States the moment the 
President restored power to the provinces. He expressed the fear that Mujibur 
Rahman was trying to liquidate the central government. Because the 
President withdrew martial law he had no sanction to carry on as the head of 
Stale. 

Half convinced the President went back to Mujibur Rahman and 
expressed these fears. He promised Mujib that he would withdraw martial 
law the moment the National Assembly met and gave a central government 
some form of validity. Sheikh Mujib reiterated his demand for the immediate 
withdrawal of martial law and President Yahya now fully convinced that he 
was dealing with a traitor, turned to his generals. 

Taking events to their logical conclusion there is no doubt that the present 
holocaust was precipitated by President Yahya Khan when he postponed the 
Assembly without consulting the Bengalis, but even more so by Mr. Bhutto’s 
deliberate decision to boycott the Assembly on March 3. 
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VECERNJE NOVOSTI; YUGOSLAVIA JULY 8,1971 
NORMALCY-WITH BAYONETS 

Three months after the military attack against the Bengali movement for 
autonomy, the first foreign journalist were allowed to enter East Pakistan; 
and even travel without escorts. Though the traces of destruction were 
removed what remained speaks for itself about previous atrocities. 

The capital Dacca is still in the shadow of fear, violence and terror. The 
Government calls it a "normal situation" though in the street, everybody only 
whispers, and on the rough roads cars hardly appear, 'there are not many 
soldiers in Dacca, but the special police squads transferred from West 
Pakistan stop the cars and passers by and check them carefully. Arrests are 
also numerous. 

The "normalcy" includes very severe punishments if somebody secretly 
listens to radio station Bengal, and a large numbers of shops are still closed. 
Number plates on cars in Bengali have been substituted by English, and in 
empty streets and shops people whisper that the Army still chases Bengalis, 
arrests them and sometimes kills them. 

Though traces of thanks and rockets have been removed, the devastation 
and fear are visible in the old part of Dacca, the area inhabited by the poorest 
class, the most devoted followers of the Awami Leage. Life returns 
unbelievaly slowly in devastated market and dirty narrow streets, because the 
majority of proprietors were Hindus, who were murdered mercilessy unless 
they abandoned their homes in time. 

Out of 6.5 million Pakistanis, who escaped to India, before pointed guns, 
about 4 million are Hindus. The Government decided to destroy their 
temples, and their houses were given to “loyal” citizen. 
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THE PALAVER WEEKLY, GHANA, JULY 8, 1971 
EAST PAKISTANIS CRY FOR HELP 

On March 25, 1971 under cover of darkness, one of the most gruesome 
crimes in the history of mankind was perpetrated by a blood -thirsty military 
junta against a whole population of seventy-five million, constituing the 
majority of the people of Pakistan. 

Many newspapers, reputed for their objectivity, have come out with 
documentary evidence in the form of photographs and eye witness reports of 
one of the greatest genocide exercises in the annals of man. 

Eminent British M.Ps and statesmen including Presidents and Prime 
Ministers and the UN Secretary General have directly voiced or indirectly the 
strongest expressions against the crime. 

According to all available evidence aitd report the awful genocide which 
was deliberately planned and executed ruthlessly by the West Pakistan Army 
and has been marked, among other unspeakable atrocities, by the systematic 
decimation of East Pakistanis intellectuals and professionals, including 
eminent professors, lawyers, journalists, doctors, students etc, is still 
continuing. 

It is only too well known that the only fault of the defenceless victims of 
this internal operation was their participation in the first democratic elections 
in their country's 23 years of existance. They elected, almost with one voice, 
their chosen leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his party the Awami 
League. 

The only crime of Sheikh Mujib and his party was that they sought 
through normal processes of democracy, to end the. erstwhile colonial status 
of their part of the country and restore it to a position of respectability, within 
a united Pakistani federation. 

In this respect it must be noted that the tragedy of East Pakistan is quite 
unlike that of Biafra. An apter parallel would be South Africa or Rhodesia 
where a small minority of the population has been deliberately denying and 
suppressing the fundamental rights of vast majority of the population. 

Yet, the parallel goes only a small part of the way. Even Vorster or Ian 
Smith have not indulged in anything like the barbarities and reign of terror 



let loose on the majority of the country's population by the West Pakistan 
military junta. Yet is claimed that this is an internal matter of Pakistan. Is it 
so? * 

The answer to this provided by over six million terror-stricken people of 
East Pakistan who have fled their country to neighbouring India, constituting 
a grim witness to the colossal dimension of the East Pakistan tragedy. 

For humanitarian reasons India, which has always been regarded by 
Pakistan as its enemy number one, has despite its own population explosion 
and sacrifices, done whatever it could do to house, shelter and feed the vast 
number of refugees from East Pakistan. 

The number of refugees fleeing East Pakistan into India is still easing at 
a rate of filty thousand a day. If a Government can millions of its people to 
seek protection in another country, one wet what earthly or hevenly right that 
Government has to remain in power any longer. 

As the situation is reported to be, there seems little hope of East Pakistan 
refugees in India being able to return to their own homes. 

New constitutional proposals announced by the Pakistani President 
clearly calculated to perpetuate rule by a brutal minority in that country. The 
time has therefore come for the U.N. and all freedom loving peoples of the 
world to bring the maximum possible pressure on the military junta of 
Pakistan to transfer power to the elected representative the people-in this case 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League It is only by that they can 
create conditions in East Pakistan which will enable millions of East Pakistan 
refugees in India to return to their home land without lear of persecution or 
worse. 

"It is only thus that one can hope to avoid an already dangerous and 
explosive situation from worsening with unpredictable and disastrous 
consequences." 

"Once again Palaver joins all right thinking people in the worl condemn, 
in unequivocal in terms, the atrocities being perpetrated by the military junta 
in Pakistan against the defenceless people of East Pakistan. 
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ZA RUBEZHOM, JULY 16, 1971 
HEAVY BURDEN FOR INDIAN ECONOMY 

It is already the 4th month after the tragic events which took place in East 
Pakistan that millions of refugees from this part of the world are leaving their 
homes and are seeking refuge in the neighbouring Indian states of West 
Bengal, Assam Meghalaya, Tripura and Bihar 

The number of refugees is increasing day by day. If at the end of May this 
was 3.5. million then now according to the official data it is more than 6 
million. Most often these people having crossed the border are living under 
the open sky in thatched huts or shades put up in a hurry. Only a very small 
Percentage could be accommodated in barrack and public buildings. 

The huge accumulation of people at the special points for receiving the 
refugees is creating the danger of epidemics. In West Bengal where the 
majority of the refugees (arrive ?) from East Pakistan that is about five 
million people, have concentrated already many cases of cholera including 
fatal cases have been observed, happily the fast out breaks of this disease 
have been controlled. 

The influx of refugees is a heavy burden for the Indian economy. The 
Indian Government considers that for easing the lot of the East Pakistan 
refugees they require three billion rupees in the next six mon the and this can 
create the danger of over straining the national budget. 

Refuting the calls of various instigators to join a war with Pakistan in 
order to achieve the return of the refugees to their homes, Iadira Gandhi made 
a request for giving help to India in solving this problem. 

The Soviet Government responded to this request and had already 
presented India 50,000 tons of rice for the rest Pakistani refugees. 

Now the public opinion of many countries who are following the 
dramatic development of events in South Asia with anxiety and sympa they 
are waiting for a Vary quick settlement of the problem and creation of 
necessary condition for the normal return of the refugees to their homes. 

* A Russian Language Weekly 
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KAYHAN (INTERNATIONAL), JULY 27, 1971 
THE RELUCTANT PRESIDENT 
By Amir Taheri 

[Kayhan International's Amir Taheri has just completed a week long tour 
of Pakistan during which he visited both wings of the country He also met a 
number of Pakistani leaders, including President Agha Muhammed Yahya 
Khan. Here he gives an acconunt of the interview with Yahya. This is the first 
in a series of articles on the recent events which brought Pakistan to the brink 
of civil war.] 

The Presidential palace at Rawalpindi, Pakistan, looks like any other 
residence of head of state in this part of the world, Vigilant guards at the gates 
maintain a constant sentry. A lieutenant general paces the waiting, room in 
measured, unhurried steps. A couple of brigadiers stroll on the deep green 
lawn. Tall, turbaned waiters serve visitors deep black coffee. There are huge 
corridors and vast offices where faintly smiling officials rustle their way 
through the papers. 

Then there is the Presidential office itself with the scarlet velvet 
furnishing that is somehow associated with authority. On the wall, there is a 
huge portrait of Muhammad Ali Jmnah, the founder of the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan. 

Soldier At Heart 

The man who works in this room is four-star general Agha Muhammad 
Yahya Khan, officially the President of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, but 
at heart still a pure soldier who, one immediately gets the impression, would 
be happiest in his uniform as the Commander-in-Chief of the Arined forces. 

This, in fact, is the first point he emphasizes. His close associates remind 
friendly visitors that the President still prefers to sign himself in as the army 
C-in-C whenever he visits a club, an exhibition of any other "non political 
establishment” 

We met Yahya Khan the other day when he just returned from a few day’s 
working holiday in Abbottabad, the centre of his few nativ? part of the 
mountainous Northwest Frontier Province that has given Pakistan some of its 





bravest soldiers. In Abbotialbad he presided over a meeting of the military 
chiefs and took time off to think about the turbulent events of the past civil 
war. 

The 56 year old silver-hait-ed Pathan soldier, who speaks in a deep 
untrained voice, was at pains to remind us that he did not seek the presidency 
and that he was put in the palace at 'Pindi' when Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
stepped (town under popular pressure just over two years ago. When Yahya 
Khan came to power, first as Chief Martial Law Administrator and later as 
President, hedid not, perhaps even, dream of the day he would have to order 
his army into East Pakistan to crush what he describes as a secessionist 
movement inspired by India. 

“Right from the start," he told us "my sole objective was to restore law 
and order in the country and to hand over power to air elected civilian 
government. That objective remains unchanged." 

Free Elections 

True to the Pakistani army's tradition of staying out of politics he lifted 
the ban Ayub imposed on free political activity and allowed the old parties to 
return to the scene while new parties also came into being. Then Pakistan's 
first free general election took place on the basis of universal adult franchise 
late last year. For a few months of glowing hope, Pakistan seemed to be 
heading for a democratic saytem in which the political parties would be free 
to fight each other for power and base themselves on popular backing. 

A few months later, however, the Awami League, the East Pakistan patty 
that had won a sweeping victory at the pols was banned and its chief leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman accused of secessionism and high treason. 

The Pakistan People's Party which won the electron in the West wing of 
the geographically divided country was also told to forget the possibility of 
coming to power, at least for the time being. 

"I was prepared to do all that was necessary, provided the unity of 
Pakistan would not be undermined," Yahya Khan told us in an unmistakably 
sad tone "I was not interested in this chair and was all along waiting for the 
first chance to return to my life of a soldier." 

With an air of dejection, he cut on to say that he had been let down by the 
politicians who could not agree among themselves and who later brought the 
country to 'the brink of partition, 

Compromise with Miyib 

He recalled how he had gone out of his way to reach a compromise with 



Sheikh Mujib. He had flown to Dacca, East Pakistan to meet the Sheikh 
although the latter should have gone to Pindi to see him'. 

"I even said be would be Pakistan's next Prime Minister;" here? "I did not 
believe what was said about the man and thought that all he was interested in 
was putting the situation in the east wing right. I knew that the East 
Pakistanis had legitimate grievances, and I was ready to hand over power to 
the Awami League provided 1 was assured that Pakistan would not be split 
into two separate countries. 

Yahya Khan added that he had been prepared to give East Pakistan "the 
largest measure of autonomy ever thought of in politics" but that he had to 
take military action when he was convinced that Seikh Mujib had prepared a 
full plan for secession. 

The President's abortive attempt to give Pakistan a democratic system 
has already led to so many difficulties that many people, some in the army, 
seem convinced that no fresh experiments should be made. 

And yet Yahya Khan insists that a civilian government must take over. 
He told us he hoped there would be such a government before the 2500th 
anniversary of the Iranian monarchy in October and in any case before the 
end of the current year. 

“I am determined to hand over power to the elected representatives of the 
people", he emphasised. 

By-Elections In The East 

At the moment he is busy preparing the grounds for a series of byelection 
in East Pakistan to fill vacancies created by the banned Awami League 
National Assembly member, departure to India. The number of Awami 
League deputies who have fled to India is estimated to be 40, out of a total 
of 168. Some of them will be able to return and retain their seats since a 
general amnesty has been given to all people guilty of "political crimes." 

The sole exceptions made about people charged with high treason or 
found guilty of "murder, rape, arson, loot, violence and armed robbery". 

Disqualified Deputies 

The President refused to say many Awami League deputies would be 
disqualified but assured us that an announcement would be made very soon. 
A special committee has been set up to decide on the matter. 

The by-elections, he told us, would not take place on one day Unce he did 
not wish to have “forces of law and order stretched too thin”. All members 



‘not guilty of crimes’ would be able to stand as independents. The President 
will be visiting East Pakistan within the next few days and the by-elections 
are expected to lake place in August. 

Once all the vacancies ate filled, the National Assembly will be 
immediately convened. It will no longer be charged with the tasks of drafting 
a constitution but would be asked to form a government. A draft constitution 
prepared by the President's own advisors will be sum mitted to the Assembly 
as "a broad framework." The assemhly will be able to amend it in whaiever 
way it deems fit. 

The draft constitution, Yahya Khan told us, "will be based on the 
demands of the parties. I know what the politicians want and I have asked my 
advisors to take all their demands into account, keepins in mind that whatever 
is necessary should be clone to preserve the unity of the country". 

We asked him if it we, true that he had been advised to set up a "puppet 
civilian government" consisting of a number of highly unpopular figures in 
both wings. He said this was a rumour and that, as a soldier it. considered 
rumour mongering as "a crime". 

"I don't listen to rumours he 'emphasised" I am a soldier and always 
speak my mind openly 1 don't use tactics like that". 

Civilian Government 

We asked if be would consider forming a government with the help of 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto's Peoples Party he said that Bhutto had a majority only 
in the west wing, but a civilian government should consist of representatives 
of "the two parts of the country'. 

In any case, since a civilian government would be formed "in a matter of 
months' all he parties could wait a bit longer,' he said, ‘I must have a, full 
national assembly representing the nation as a whole" Yahya Khan aid. "1 
will be prepared to accept a civilian government formed by such an assembly, 
but would not hand over power to anyone individual or party before that is 
done". 

Meanwhile, the President has given the green light for Pakistan's ftveyear 
Development Plan to continue. "I cannot throw the economy to the dogs, 
pending the formation of a civil government," he said. "The national 
economy cannot come to a standstill just because we have had political 
difficulties". 

Once a civilian government is formed, however, the plan could be altered 



in accordance with the new government’s wishes and policies, he assured us. 

We asked the President what would happen if AL members won alj the 
by elections in East Pakistan, if they formed a majority once again, and if 
they tried to put into eect the same policies that, according to the army, would 
have led to a division of Pakistan. 

He replied that the Awami League had won the previous election through 
the use of "intimidation, terror and malpractices”. We asked why he did not 
stop the general election as soon as it became clear that Sheikh Mujib's party 
was breaking the game. 

Election malpractices occurred in every country, including the most 
advanced-the President said. In any case, he said he did not have accurate 
information about Awami League activities at that time. "It is now that we 
realize what Mujib was doing to win every seat," he said. "Most of his men 
were returned unoppsed because people were afraid of challenging the 
Awami League. He won mainly due to the Hindu minorities vote in East 
Pakistan; no more than 20 percent of the Muslim electorate backed his men". 

High Treason 

He said "Mujib would be tried for high treason very soon-that is, as soon 
as the case against him is complete". 

We asked whether the Awami League leader would be tried and possibly 
executed before the new national assembly convened. The President said the 
matter was in the hands of military justice and he could not give 'any exact 
date for the trial. "He would be court martialed, and 1 cannot say whether or 
not he would be alive when the assembly meets," he added. 

Asked what his government intended to do about the East Pakistan 
refugees now living in India. Yahya Khan said that he had invited all of them 
to return but was not sure that his invitation had been communicated to the 
displaced persons. "Some 10,000 refugees had already returned home and 
anout 1000 were coming in every day through unofficial channels". India, 
however, was doing its best to prevent the refugees so because Mrs. Gandhi 
wished to use the issue as a political weapon against Pakistan. 

"India," the President said, "has set up training camps for rebels in its 
territory. Some 35,000 rebels are being trained and the displaced persons are 
being used as a means of pressure on Pakistan." 

We asked if it was true that a "new Tashkent", had been proposed by the 
Soviet Union. The President said he had no official information on this. "I am 
ready to meet the Indian leaders anywhere and anytime, provided we discuss 
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the return of displaced persons, treating the issue as a humanitarian and not 
political." he said. "But they have refused all our offers of negotiations and 
sabotaged the work of the United Nations in this respect. They hope to break 
Pakistan and think they have no interest in talking to us". 

He added that India was openly saying it would not allow the refugees to 
return to ' Yahya Khan's Pakistan but only to Mujib's Bangladesh". 

Under Pressure 

“This,” he said, “is clear intervention in our internal affairs and 
obviously, we reject it”. 

He repeated that he was a soldier and would not give in to any pressure. 
“They say”, he went on, "that I am under pressure from this or that big power. 
That is nonsense. Those who say it don’t know me. A man can be subjected 
to pressure only if he is interested in this chair. I am not, and I have made it 
clear that I shall throw any aid back in the donor's face if there are any strings 
attached." 

"Yahya Khan said that the Soviet and American governments had 
adopted "a correct policy" towards Pakistan right from the start of the crisis 
but he could not say the same about Britain. 

"The British government" he said "has been openly hostile to us trying to 
meddle in our internal affairs. Their foreign secretary has made this clear. As 
a member of the Commonwealth we had expected Britain to remain at least 
neutral and not back India so openly. 

We told Yahya Khan of talks we had heard in Pakistan about keeping him 
President at least for a few more years. 

"I am not interested," he said. "My mandate is clear: it is to keep the 
country united and to give it a civilian government and then leave" 

We reminded him that the People's Party the main political force in the 
West wing, wanted him to stay on as President, provided a civilan 
government is formed. 

"The Pepole's Party" he said "represents only one part of the country. If 
the national assembly, that is the collective will of the people wants me to 
stay on. I will, Otherwise, I would be too glad return to the army". 

President Yahya Khan spoke warmly of Iran during our meeting, which 
lasted nearly 75 minutes. He described the Shahanshah as “Pakistan's 
greatest will wisher and Iran as “a great source or strength for us." He 
recalled Iran's help to Pakistan throughout its history and said Pakistan 



always took heart in knowing that Iran, now "the strongest power in this 
region, stands behind it." 

"We are not two countries" he said quoting a Iranian verse that says, "We 
are the same soul in two bodies". 

"I myself am an Iranian," he said. "My ancestors came to the sub¬ 
continent from Iran. At home our language is Persian and we take pride in 
our nations cultural affinity and unshakable bonds with Iran. I have not been 
talking to you as an outsider but as my own brother or my own son. My 
message to the people of Iran is just the salaam of one member of the great 
family to the other members . Having come to our country you have, in fact, 
travelled in another part of Iran We thank God for having given Iran 
increasing economic and defence strength and we pray to the Almighty for 
the greater success of the Shahanshah success which will be that of Iran, 
Pakistan, the whole Muslim World. 

KAYHAN INTERNATIONAL, JULY 28, 1971 

FIVE VIEWS OF A TRAGEDY 
By Amir Taheri 

"Oh, this is now a matter for the historian," an East Pakistani friend told 
me in Dacca the other day when I asked him to give his version of the events 
that plunged the unhappy land into bloodshed last spring. He was perhaps 
right. But journalism is the writing of instant history. I decided to ask a 
number of people to give their accounts of what happened in East Pakistan. 
It might take many years before the thick fog of unreality created by 
propaganda and prevarication on all sides clears away. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to form a provisional picture approaching the reality of the events in 
East Pakistan. In this article, we shall see different views of the dramatic 
events of spring. 

(i) Lt. General Tikka Khan 

Tikka Khan is the military governor of East Pakistan. He arrived on the 
scene shortly before the decks were cleared for the bloody confrontation 
between the army and the Awami League partisans of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman he smiles broadly, has a slight nervous tick and speaks at top speed. 
He received us in his mansion in the centre of Dacca. His three and a half 
year old son was present at the meeting, lashing out at imaginary flies with 
his toy whip. This is what Tikka Khan had to say in response to a series of 
questions I put to him 



I was sent here shortly before the rupture came. I was asked to do two 
things : first, to keep the army united said, secondly to keep the door open for 
further negotiations with Mujibur Rahman. The President had made it clear 
to me that under no circumstances was 1 to cause a breakdown of all chances 
of further talks. It did not take me long to realize that Mujib was hell-bent on 
secession. His party and his friends were working in that direction. Yet, I did 
not take any action against them until the eleventh hour. We all wanted a 
settlement. 

During the election campaign, Mujib had made it clear both publicly and 
in private that six point Programme was negotiable. The Programme would 
lead to a virtual division of Pakistan but we took no action against Mujib. 
Later, two dramatic events took place. First Mujib swore in public not to 
make any compromise on his Six- Points. By doing so he destroyed all 
chances of agreement. 

Then, he set up a parallel government while we were here. He closed the 
National Ban* in Dacca and gave its duties to another bank. He stamped on 
the Pakistani bank notes "The Independent State of Bangladesh and made it 
clear that he would never agree to join a National Assembly that would 
include representatives from West Pakistan. He wanted two Assemblies. 

Furthermore, he preached hatred 'against the armed forces and said he 
would put us all trial. Through his agents, he told the East Pakistani soldiers 
and officers to desert the armed forces and the police, while he set up a 
paramilitary organisation of his own. All along, however we hoped that he 
would realise that the army would not allow him to divide Pakistan, he failed 
to see this underestimated our resolve. He had told the press, radio and 
television in East Pakistan not to publish or broadcast any news of Pakistan 
and to ban whatever information we wished to publish. Then he ordered the 
pulling down of Pakistani flags and insignia from all public buildings and 
banks. At a ceremony, his supporters burned the Pakistani flags and all the 
pictures of Jannah (the founder of Pakistan) were destroyed in Dacca. 

As you can imagine, our patience knew no bounds. When Pakistan Day 
came, Mujib and his supporters called it "Bangladesh Day" and no mention 
was made of Pakistan. They told the TV not to show the'Pakistani flag. I told 
the TV people I would close down their programme if they did so. They 
showed the flag a few seconds after midnight that is, after the Pakistan Day 
had officially ended. Then they made fun of me on that score and said they 
had their Bangladesh Day. The Sheikh himself appeared all smiles and waved 
a Bangladesh flag. 



That was not all. We had reports pouring into army headquarters about 
atrocities committed against the non-Bengali soldiers, and officers of the 
regular army were involved in massacres of the Biharis and the West 
Pakistanis. 

At that time my forces occupied only 20 square miles of East Pakistan's 
55,000 square miles. Mujib and his Indian backers had never though it 
possible for us to fan out of this 20 square miles and work our way through 
a complete control of the province with amazing speed. This we did although 
at that time our forces were outnumbered one to 18The rebels had some 
80,000 armed men: most of them were trained by ourselves and members of 
the East Bengal Regiment and the East Pakistan Rifles The Indians had given 
them large quantities of arms. They murdered their West Pakistani officers 
along with their wives and children and spread a reign of terror in the 
country. 

I remember when I had to order the chaps into action, we had planned a 
cricket match that day; and we had to cancel it. The boys knew they would 
be fighting against heavy odds, but they fought for Pakistan, and this gave 
them double strength. We smashed the rebels quickly and secured the border, 
presenting the Indians from bringing in their regular forces to seize a part of 
East Pakistan and call it Bangladesh as they had planned. Our speed surprised 
the Indians and destroyed all their dreams. 

I cannot say the situation is completely back to normal but the army is in 
full control of the province. There is no fighting, although we are mopping 
out pockets of resistance. There are acts of sabotage, to be sure only the other 
day there were three bomb attacks in Dacca itself-one against a power plant. 
The jute convoy has also been attacked on several occasions and now, we 
send the jute to Chttagong with an escort of soldiers. 

The lies 'published by the Indians make me laugh. On the second day of 
the disturbances they said I had been assassinated. The same day the 
American Consul-General, told me jokingly that the Indians had said be, too, 
had attended my funeral. 

Then they spread rumours that the star was shining on my own head and 
that I was a power hungry butcher. They also sad we are massacring the 
Hindu minority as if we had nothing else to do. Our boys attacked a village 
near Dacca to round up some miscreants, and in the process two villagers 
were killed. The Indians said we had killed 2000 Hindus. In fact only one of 
the two chaps killed was a Hindu. * 



*Now the Indians are training troops for the so called Mukti Fouj 
(Liberation Army) of Mujib. There are borders. But they won't be able to 
harm us in any serious way unless they launch a full-sclae attack by their 
army. That would be army fighting army and we shall meet the eventuality. 

(ii) Awami Leaguer M.S. 

M.S., who does not wish his identity to be known, was an active member 
of the banned Awami League. I had met him in Dacca last winter and he 
called on me again last week in Last Pakistan. He had escaped to the 
countryside when the troubles broke out. but has returned to Dacca under the 
general amnesty declared by President Yahya Khan. This is what he told me: 

The night of the 26th of March was a true Indonesian night in Dacca 
Everyone knew that the rupture had come and that there would be reprisals 
and counter reprisals. The army had lists of Awami League activists and 
naturally it started rounding them up under the cover of a curfew. The student 
leaders most of whom were active Naxalites and responsible for attacks on 
West Pakistani families, were the first targets. At least 100 of them were shot 
immediately after arrest. Others were killed while trying to make their 
escape. 

The Awami League extremists meanwhile took their revenge and 
massacred as many non-Bengali as they could get hold of. The dream of a 
political settlement had been shattered with such speed that those of us who 
were still hoping for a compromise were taken completely aback. 

Once the army action started, the Awami Leaguers in villages and remote 
towns began murdering the non-Bengalis whom they feared to be "spies." In 
any case they were afraid that non?Bengalis would help the army identify the 
activists. So they killed the Biharis, the Punjabis and others out of sheer 
fright. 

In Dacca alone some 10,000 people have been killed while some people 
put the number as high as half a million. But there are no means of 
establishing any true figure. Many people have left the town and still hiding 
in villages. So their relatives and friends think they are dead. My own friends 
had written me off as dead while l was in hiding. So the number of those 
presumed dead is being reduced every day. 

Most of us do not believe that Mujib wanted secession, although the 
student leaders and their friends in the leadership did want it. My own 
reckoning is that Mujib wanted to separate East Bengal from Pakistan in the 
long run-not immediately but was forced to speed up his work and reval his 



plans under pressure from the Naxalities and Bengali nationalists in Calcutta. 

I cannot say what will happen next. No one can. The army is in military 
control but the political problem remains untouched. The trouble is that so 
much hatred and suspicion has been created that it is difficult to stall a 
dialogue between the people and the army. Even the Bengali civil servants 
who agree to co-operate with the army are still suspect. Hundreds of civil 
servants have been flown here from West Pakistan and their task is to keep a 
watch on the East Pakistani civil servants. 

I don't know what is the situation outside Dacca, but I heard that 
Chittagong and Cox's Bazar have been bombed by army planes and shelled 
by the navy. It seems that some fighting is also going on in the north-east. But 
unless India intervenes openly, the Bangladesh forces would have no chance 
against the well trained and highly disciplined soldiers of Tikka Khan. With 
Mujib in goal the Awami Leaguers have no recognised leader and rivalries 
and jealousies among his colleagues have already started. It will take a very, 
very long time before the two-halves of Pakistan can forget what happened 
here. I hope it will not take too long because with every day that passes, the 
chances of an understanding are reduced. 

It would be easier for the East Pakistanis to talk to West Pakistani 
political leaders. But the West Pakistani political leaders themselves have no 
say in poliiics-not for the time being at least. Furthermore, we have the 
Indians who are sure to claim they must be made a party to a settlement. With 
Mujib in goal they are talking on his behalf and gradually claiming to exprees 
the wishes of the people of East Pakistan. The danger is that if we do not start 
a dialogue between political leaders of the two wings we will soon have the 
army and the Indians talking on behalf of both wings and perhaps, plunging 
us into a war. 


(iii) Major-General Rao Far man Ali 

Major-General Farman Ali is a tall, intelligent and soft-spoken soldier 
who looks after the civilian side of the martial law in East Pakistan. He 
knows the region well and his understanding of the political situation is 
unusual for a professional soldier. This is what he had to say : 

The first thing I want to make clear is that, had we not been convinced 
that Mujib and his party would divide pakistan, we would not have taken the 
action we took. We did not want political power. We proved our goodwill by 
having the election and allowing all parties freedom of action. IJad we 
wanted power, we would not have field the election and would have stayed 



in without further fuss. You see that we have broken the Awami League. This 
we could have done earlier when Mujib was still weak. I have known Mujib 
for a long time. I was in contact with him almost every day during the past 
two years. He turned out to be a weak mail who could be hypocritical. He 
told us one thing in private and said exactly the opposite in public. He 
thought he had taken all of us in the army for a ride, misinter preting our 
desire for a political settlement as a sign of weakness. 

There is no glory for the army in undertaking such an operation. We would 
not have done it had we not been forced to by Mujib, The man was unfit for 
leadership since he was a megalomaniac who could be driven to do all sorts of 
things under fear of losing his popularity. He was a rabble-rouser who, through 
a series of coincidences, was forced to assume, the task of a statesman. 

Let me tell you something I have told no one before, apart from my 
superiors. A day before the trouble broke out and the aimy had to take action, 
I called on Mujib with a last plea for a settlement. He said he was "finished 
as a man". He said that he was convinced he would be killed in any case. 

"If I do what you want," he told me, "the students will kill me. If I do 
what they want you will kill me. In any case I am finished.” 

Now, was this the way a statesman should think at the most decisive 
moment in his career ? I am not a politician and don't wish to sound like one. 
But how can anyone with such a degree of cowardice be in politics? We were 
prepared to accept anyting from Mujib short of secession. He did not want to 
stand up to his secessionists because he wanted to remain populer with 
everyone. How is that possible'? You say he might have been forced to take 
to secessionist role. Well, but a man who is induced to commit a murder by 
others still remains the main agent of the murder. 

Now let us turn to other topics. The Indians say that we used the period 
of negotiations between the President and Mujib as a cover for flying green 
troop into East Pakistan from the West. I give you my word of honour as a 
soldier that not a single man was flown in during that period. We started 
burning in reinforcements only after midnight of the night of March 25. Our 
officers were being massacred and the civilian population was being 
attacked, aid for the first few days we could not cope with the situation. Had 
we wanted to bring in reinforcements, we could have done it much earlier. 

Also, the Indians say that over 35,000 West Pakistani troops have been 
killed by the rebels during the past few months. I assure you that if this figure 
were true, there would not be a single West Pakistani soldier left in East 
Pakistan right now. 



They also say that a million people have been killed and eight million 
other have become refugees. This means nine million people out of a 
population of 70 million. How can anyone believe this. There are thousands 
of displaced persons but I assure you that the number of all people kijled 
throughout East Pakistan during the disturbances does not exceed 10,000 of 
whom at least half were non-Bengali minorities massacred by Mujib's storm 
troopers and rebellious elements of the regular army in East Pakistan. In 
Dacca, for example, no more than 365 people were killed on both sides. Now, 
the Indians speak of 10,000 or even half a million. I would like you to do 
something. Walk in Dacca and ask anyone you like how many people have 
been killed. Chances are that he would say several thousands or more. But 
ask him if he himself knows of anyone who has been killed or whether or not 
he has lost any of his own relatives and friends. I am certain he would say 
'No' to your second question. 

The same is true of the displaced persons. Some 10 percent of Dacca's 
population have gone into hiding in the country side. So you see shops closed 
and some houses abandoned But I am sure you will see that the Indian 
accounts have been exaggerated. As far as the administration is concerned, 
we are rapidly getting back to normal. Some 90 per cent of the Bengali civil 
servants have returned to their posts. Some of them had gone into hiding 
being afraid that they might be massacred as quislings by Mujib's supporters. 
As soon as the army moves into a locality they come forward and resume 
their tasks. We are soldiers, and we don't wish to intervene in the civil 
service. Our sole task is to reinforce the administration whenever necessary, 
using the army's superior organisation, discipline and resources at its 
disposal. Beyond this, I have nothing to do with the administration. What do 
I know about the economy or agriculture and things like that? 

Thousands of displaced persons are returning home and we are helping 
them regain their villages and resume normal economic activity. We have 
over 20 reception centres on the border, which you will see, and we have a 
crash programme for the rehabilitation of all displaced persons, whether 
inside East Pakistan or coming from India. Those who are returning home 
from India have to use untracked routes since the Indian army has been 
ordered to stop East Pakistanis from returning home. As you know, a general 
amnesty has been ordered by the President and everyone can return home 
with complete safety. 

(iv) Former Secessionist A.A. 

A.A. is a Bihari who lives in Dacca. I first met him in Dattca last 



February when he told me he believed that East Pakistan should be turned 
into a separate state. At that time he was bitterly opposed to Mujib because 
the Awami League leader was apparently against secession. When trouble 
broke out in East Pakistan, A. A. went into hiding. He has just returned to the 
city, benefiting from the general amnesty declared by the President. His 
account of the turmoil: 

I have not yet recovered from the shook. AS a Bihari, I risked being 
murdered by the Awami Leaguers. AS known secessionist, I was a legitimate 
prey for the zealous soldiers. Yet, you see that I am still alive. Alive but 
frightened, 1 had advocated secession because I thought the situation in 
Pakistan, which is divided by over 1,000 miles of Indian territory, was 
untenable. We were refugees when secession came and had high hopes in 
Pakistan. Our hopes were dashed by the dictatorship and the fact that East 
Pakistan was plundered by a few capitalists from both wings. 

In West Pakistan, no one was aware of our plight until Ayub was 
overthrown. Ayub was the man responsible for what the two wings are 
suffering today. A nation is not given many chances in history. Pakistan, as a 
nation, lost most of its chances under Ayub. 

I don't know about that atrocities on both sides. We the Biharis, in any 
case, suffered in the hands of Mujib's Liberation Army. They butchered many 
of my relatives and friends and I know that there were Indian troops and West 
Bengal volunteers in their ranks. Now 1 know that had Bangladesh come into 
being, as I had wished, I would not have been alive today. 

The people are suffering from psychosis. They have been caught 
unawares by the tragedy. They feel defeated bitter, cowed and utterly 
helpless. The worst thing is not the death of reatives and friends. It is the 
death of hope. And these people, as you .know, have been living almost 
exclusively on hope. The people need kindness, generosity and their spiritual 
wounds should be healed if they are not to suffer a complete collapse. It no 
longer matters who was responsible. What matters is to save an entire people 
from psychological collapse. 

I don't believe Mujib was a true secessionist. He was a play thing of 
political cross-currents. Had he really wanted Bangladesh, he should have 
taken over as prime Ministerof Pakistan sending the soldiers back to the 
barracks and gradually paved the way for an independent state. East Pakistan 
does not have the personnel, the administrative organisation nor the military 
backbone that an independent state needs in these circumstances. Had Mujib 
declared the birth of Banglsdesh and succeeded,, he would have had to rely 



on India for day-to-day survival. In that case East Bengal would have become 
an Indian colony. The alternative would have been united Bengal, including 
both East Pakistan and Indian-held West Bengal. There is a big movement for 
this in West Bengal. In that case, however India and West Pakistan would 
have joined hands in crushing the united Bangladesh. 

It no longer matters whether East Pakistan should remain with West 
Pakistan or not. In any case, that is the best course under the circumstances. 
What matters is that East Pakistan should remain alive. 

(v) Tahseen Muhammad 

Tahseen Muhammad is a PIA steward who has been flying "more than 
what is good for me" between Karachi and Dacca during the past few 
months. Thus is what he told me. 

When the crisis came, we were flying to and fro like mad-taking troops 
to Dacca and returning with plane loads of maimed and wounded women and 
children. Most of the victims were Biharis. We have flown thousands of 
them. Many had their eyes knifed out of their sockets by the Bangladesh 
forces. There were woman with breasts cut, children who almost went insane 
after witnessing the beheading of their fathers. 

I have seen enough horrible scenes to keep me awake at night for the rest 
of my life. We were children when Jinnah launched the Pakistan movement. We 
were afraid of being massacred by the Hindus in India and never thought we 
would see the day Muslim would butcher Muslim in a fashion worthy of Hitler. 

KAYHAN (INTERNATIONAL), AUGUST 1, 1971 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF SHEIKH MUJIB 
By Amir Taheri 

In the middle of Dacca's fashionable Dhanmandi district there is a pale 
yellow three storied building which is said to be haunted by ghosts in the 
dark nights of the monsoon. Most of the windows are broken and there are 
bullet marks on almost every wall. The wild ivy pursues its green conquest 
of the mud brick wajls encouraged by generous rain. Amid of thick leaves of 
the old trees there are soaked little slogans saying : Joy Bangle (Long Live 
Bengal). 

People who pass from the street on which the houses are situated make 
sure to keep their distance from this badly designed semi -Georgiqp house 
that has already been shrouded into legend. 



The house belongs to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman the goaled leader of the 
Awaifii League whose meteoric rise to popularity and his equally sudden 
decline and fall have become something of a dream mixed with hints of 
nightmare to the millions of people who were stirred up to hysteria by his^ 
fiery speeches over no more than a year. 

In the modest room that was Mujib's house we found a pile of letters still 
unopened invitations to weddings, requests for this or that and page after 
page of, for us, indecipherable Bengali scribblings. All the letters had arrived 
at the house in mid-March but the Sheikh, who was arrested on March 26, 
had no time to open them. 

On his desk we found Sir Ivor Jennings, "Constitutional Problems of 
Pakistan" dedicated to Mujib by his teacher, one Zuberi. Inside the cover we 
read: "Politics leads to power but knowledge is power, too. And Mujib has 
added a few sentences saying this was the book he read every time, he was 
thrown into prison. This time, however he did not have time to take the book 
with him 

In other rooms there are books and records scattered everywhere as well 
as withered flowers, coloured bulbs, black flags and party slogans. The 
whole house has the aspect of a place where a big party has been wrecked by 
the intervention of vengeful gate-crashers. 

The Sheikh must have been quite a desperate man during the last 48 
hours of his freedom. With a thumping electoral victory behind him and with 
no opponents in sight in East Pakistan he had obviously found himself the 
Messiah of 75 million desperately poor East Pakistanis. 

Throughout the complex game of manoeuvres and counter -manoeuvres 
that followed the election-the first in Pakistan's history the Sheikh had 
conducted himself with masterful composure and always contriving to 
appear to the wronged side. 

He had managed to advocate his Six-points with complete freedom 
despite the fact that the programme was a truly revolutionary one which if 
implemented, would have led to a virtual end to central authority in East 
Pakistan, at the some time he had succeeded in holding his Party together, 
and the Awami League which he headed with a spectrum of various political 
ideas and socio-economic interests. Inside his central committee there were 
sworn pro-Mao Communists, anti-Communist landlords and rich merchants, 
nihilistic student rebels, pompous middle class lawyers and rustic jute 
growers from the dark hinterland. 



The election had been held for the formation of a constituent assembly 
that would write a constitution for Pakistan. But in the last days of March the 
Sheikh, no doubt egged on by his extremist lieutenants, asked the military 
government to agree to an immediate transfer of power to the assembly. 

In doing so he was encouraged by numerous West Pakistani leaders 
including Qayyum Khan of the Muslim League and other lesser figures such 
as Air Marshal Asgar Khan, Nasrullah and Main Mumtaz Daulatana. So he 
thought that his call for an immediate end of martial law and hand over of 
power to the assembly would be backed by the West Pakistanis as well. The 
only man he did not count on was Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, Chairman of the West 
Pakistani People's Party-the second largest group in the assembly that never 
met. 

Mujib accused Bhutto of having caused the postponement of the 
assembly, and when a fresh date was given by the President, Mujib was no 
longer interested in constitutional niceties alone. He wanted power then and 
there. Looking around him he found the military chiefs weak and undecided 
and thought Yahya Khan would baulk at the thought of plunging the nation 
into, what Mujib was convinced, would be a long and bitter civil war. 

To this was added his demand for an enquiry into shooting incidents that 
had claimed over 300 lives in East Pakistan in the second week of March. 
What, in effect he asked for, was a trial of the generals responsible for martial 
law in East Pakistan. 

There was a remarkable degree of naivete in his moves. He wanted the 
generals to hand over power to him and agree to be tried by him. At the 
sametime he had no definite strategy for imposing his will upon them. 

By mid-March his "Hartal" (strike) movement was in full swing although 
he was still negotiating with President Yahya. He talked as if he had already 
seized power and made it clear that from then on he would be dictating his 
terms to the military government as well as the assembly members elected in 
the west wing. 

Beyond saying he would put the generals on trial, Mujib had no 
welldefined policy to offer as the basis for the activities of the government 
he proposed to form. He did not say whether this would be a government for 
East Pakistan alone or whether he was aiming at creating a government for 
both wings. The first alternative in more Plausible since the Awami League 
would not have been able to completely ignore Bhutto had it had a chance to 
form a national government. % 



Negotiations between Mujib and 'Yahya Khan dragged on and both sides 
gradually grew impatient. Yahya wanted Mujib to join the assembly as 
majority leader, help draft a constitution and then head a civilian government. 
The only conditions were that end his "hartal", withdraw the demand for the 
trial of the army chiefs and drop his insistence on forming two separate 
assemblies-one for each wing of the divided country. 

Mujib was adamant. He argued that the martial law government had lost 
its authority in East Pakistan and that he accepted nothing less than carte 
blanche. He told Yahya Khan that his party had won a free election and thus 
was entitled to power. What the military government did in West Pakistan 
was of no concern to him. 

It was at this point that the talks broke down. Neither side knew what the 
next move would be. The breakdown of the talks was bailed by the extremists 
in Awami League as a "victory". They began organising group of armed 
volunteers and asked Bengali soldiers and policemen to rebel against their 
West Pakistani officers. 

Yahya Khan, on the other hand, was not given a chance to weigh the 
results of his nightmarish encounter with the Sheikh. He saw his army on the 
verge of disintegration and his government about to lose control not only in 
East Pakistan but also in the West Wing. For, had Mujib succeeded in doing 
what he had set adout to do, the military government would have collapsed 
in West Pakistan also. Finding himself in a hopeless situation the President 
chose military action as the sole way out of the crisis. 

By doing so he also solved a problem that must have been plaguing 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman-viz. ,what to do next ? For Mujib, having 
successfully pulled off his "hartal," still had to eliminate the army from the 
scene and establish some form of order in the turbulent country at the mercy 
of "goodness" (thugs) and Naxalite rebels. He would have been completely 
unable to achieve the double objective and since he had no more cards to play 
he decided to allow events to take their "natural" course. Havings forced the 
army into a head on collision with the Awami League, the Sheikh did not 
have the ghost of a policy designed to save his party from destruction. 

He was urged by his militant juniors to declare the independence of 
"Bangladesh" and to immediately invite military aid from India. He was not 
sure India would be able or willing to embark upon a war with Pakistan on 
his behalf. He knew there would be violent repercussions in West Bengal-a 
development the Indians do not welcome. Somehow he was expecting some 
kind of a miracle that would save him from having his back to the wall. 



His middle class supporters were gradually leaving the band wagon. 
They had joined it in the hope of getting a share in East Pakistan's trade, then 
entirely in the hands of the West Pakistanis. They had certainly not backed 
the Sheikh in order to be plunged into a civil war that would mean their^own 
economic ruin as well. 

All the properties strata of the society were by then frightened and chose 
"law and order" withdrawing their support from Mujib although not saying 
so openly. Mujib had asked them to starve the army. But supplies continued 
to flow into the barracks. Notables began to have secret meetings with the 
military chiefs. 

The extremist students were also abandoning Mujib for entirely different 
reasons. They wanted him to do a Mao while he was trying to do a Gandhi. In 
the last fateful hours of his career the Sheikh was left with the unreliable 
support only of the unorganied mass of the Bengali peasantry. The pauce of 
events was too quick for him and soon his authority was superseded by that of 
men like Tajuddin Ahmed, the Awami League's secessionist secretary general 
and student leaders like Noor-e-Alam Siddiqui and A.S.M. Abdur Rob. 

On the other side the initiative was in the hands Lt. General Tikka Khan 
reputed to be the toughest officer to come out of the Punjab for a generation. 

There was no room on such a stage for romantic, indecisive and utterly 
confused political actors such as Mujibur Rahma. From then on the only 
valid dialogue was that spoken in the language of bullets. 

The Awami League extremists hastily announced the birth of their 
independent "Bangladesh" while Mujibur Rahman sat in his house in 
Dhanmondi ready to be arrested by the army. 

Mujib was seized and flown to Karachi in the early hours of March 26. 
On the plane he slept for just over an hour. He did not talk to anyone. At 
Karachi airport he had to change planes for Quetta, the capital of Pakistani 
Baluchistan. He was taken into the VIP lounge and offered English tea. He 
asked for black coffee. Then two policemen posed behind him and a snap-not 
was taken. 

Few people know of Mujib's whereabouts at present. He is being moved 
from one prison to another.* Last month he went on a hunger strike but he 
agreed to eat when his wife and children were taken to see him. During the 
past few weeks he has been writing feverishly. No one knows what he is 
writing but some people say he is preparing his defence for the time he goes 
on trial. * 



There are rumours that he has gone insane and is making unintelligible 
“speeches” for several hours a day. But I have first hand information that this 
is not true. The Awami League leader is quite-sound and has neither been 
tortured nor treated with disrespect. In fact, he is being treated as if he were 
a VIP spending sometime behind bars. 

A group of lawyers and military chiefs are preparing the case against 
him. He is expected to be put on trial within the next few weeks on a charge 
of high treason. The maximum penalty would be death by firing squad. 

Few people in West Pakistan believe Mujib will be executed. No political 
executions have taken place in the history of Pakistan so far and there are 
strong reasons to believe that this tradition will not be broken. Most West 
Pakistanis were convinced Mujib was a secessionist and involved in a 
conspiracy planned by the Indian government. In East Pakistan it is still 
practically impossible to assess Mujib's present standing. Few people like to 
talk about him, and those who do, are former members of his party who now 
accuse him of having led his people into a trap. 

Meanwhile, Mujib still has to give his version of Pakistan's bloody 
nightmare. When his trial opens in Islamabad he will be facing the judgment 
not only of a court-martial but also of history. 

KAYHAN (INTERNATIONAL), AUGUST 2, 1971 

THIS LOOMING SHADOW OF A HUNGRY GIANT. 

By Amir Taheri. 

Noontime is kebab-time in Dacca's riverside district. There are about 20 
kiosks made of tin and tree-trunks which specialise in making a mixture of 
flour and minced intestines of sheep that passes for "kebab". To the teeming 
crowds of the district this curious mixture represents a wholesome meal. 
There are thousands of fishermen, vendors, fortunetellers, crap-shooters, lay¬ 
abouts, boatmen, beggars, ruined peasants wandering in the town and sundry 
other semi naked walking skeletons who mob the "kebab-shops" at lunch 
time. 

The whole meal costs one quarter of a rupee (about 2.5 rials) and yet 
most of the crowd who gather to watch the grilling of the coveted meal 
cannot afford the treat. Out of every 10 by-standers at the kebab shops only 
one or two can afford the meal. They cat with pleasure and look as if they 
have just secured a chunk of paradise. The rest of the crowd look on in envy 
mixed with wonder. 



"Too poor to be true", the head of the East Pakistani water and Power 
board a charming Bengali described his land when briefing us region's 
problems. We have the highest population density in the world and the lowest 
per capita income", he said with a hurt smile. There are some 75 million 
miles. The people occupying an area of 55,000 square the population of the 
region will be over 100 million befor current decade is over. 

East Pakistan is a flat land "like the centre of a saucer" that "attracts all 
the floodwater from the uplands of India and Nepal". Every year it is 
practically submerged by raging floods while the monsoon rains are heaviest 
in this eternally green and seemingly eternally poor land. 

The water and power department chief told us that some $ 5 billion is 
needed to create flood control and irrigation network if the present standard 
of living-already the lowest in the world-is to be maintained over the next 
two decades. This is equal to nearly one third of Pakistan's total GNP each 
year. The national government simply does not have the resources to meet the 
challenge. 

In most areas of the province conditions of near famine have always 
prevailed. The recent disturbances-causing much destruction of capital, food 
and a huge loss of labour, have made the situation graver still, here is every 
possibility that the bulk of the jute harvest-the region's chief cash crop and 
Pakistan's biggest single source of foreign exchange-will be lost next year. 
Many fields are abandoned and few people feel inclined to set about their 
normal work as long conditions of uncertainty continue in the land. 

The crisis has also hit the export of pineapples. India has banned 
Pakistani aircraft from overflying its territory and thus it is not economic to 
export pineapples by air. 

To make matters worse, acts of sabotage disrupt vital communication 
links making every single commercial transaction something like a military 
operation. In the remotest regions of the province such as Bogra and Sylhet, 
rebels are still active, terrorising the peasant population and preventing them 
from tilling the land and tending the farms. Millions of peasants have been 
displaced and most of the government plans for flood control and irrigation 
have become nothing but paper dreams. 

Even under the British this part of the empire-then serving as the 
backward and exploited hinterland of Calcutta-was proverbial for its poverty. 
In those days Malthusian "corrective measures" such as famine and cholera 
would make sure that the population did not grow beyond the m^ans of the 
soil. Nears 20 years of efforts by Pakistan helped by half a dozen other 



countries has kept the people of the region alive, but on the frontiers of 
semi-starvation. No progress beyond this has been possible due to the 
regions centuries of accumulated backwardness and poverty and an unjust 
system of economic organisation that constantly disfavoured East Pakistan. 

This was perhaps, only natural within a free enterprise economic system. 
In such a system investment is motivated by a desire for profit and 
enterprises in West Pakistan that was at least 200 years ahead of the east 
wing- were obviously more profitable. This led to a vicious circle. The more 
West Pakistan developed at the expense of East Pakistan the less attractive 
investment, became in the latter. 

.For nearly three years now the central authorities as well as increasingly 
large section of public opinion in West Pakistan have’ been aware of this. But 
these were years of uncertainty and turmoil, and as a result, nothing positive 
could be done to save East Pakistan from further decline. 

The West Pakistanis are now waiting for complete peace to return to the 
east wing before they launch their "crusade to save the east" from further 
suffering. They admit that they should have thought about this 20 years ago 
and blame one corrupt and inefficient central government after another for 
the present tragic situation. 

Whether complete peace will return to East Pakistan in the foreseeable 
future remains any one's guess. Over 35,000 guerrillas art being trained by 
India. A large number of the East Pakistanis who escaped into West Bengal 
during the past few months are unlikely to return home except as rebels and 
saboteurs. Powerful disruptive forces are at work and West Pakistan's 
resources to meet the Herculean challenge of saving the east wing from the 
four horsemen of the Apocalypse are strictly limited. 

The military authorities say that as soon as India stops its "campaign to 
divide Pakistan" they will be able to make a real breakthrough in the east 
wing. 

Some West Pakistani leaders, notably Peoples Party Chairman Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, believe that the restoration of civilian rule would do the trick, 
Bhutto says the situation in East Pakistan can be "put right" in just five years 
provided a civilian central government would take over from the military 
soon. 

A small but significant number of West Pakistani intellectuals believe, 
that the battle against poverty and disrurptive forces is already lost. They see 
the recent disturbances in East Pakistan as "the beginning of the 
disintegration of the entire sub-continent. 



They believe that the military will be unable to hold on to the east wing 
and that the loss of the province would be immediately followed by the 
secession of West Bengal from India. They point to the fact that West Bengal 
has been turbulent and under virtual military occupation for the past decide. 
The catalyst for such a disintegration they claim, would be a war between 
India and Pakistan which would "break into pieces the mosaic of nations that 
covers the sub-continent 

Neither India nor Pakistan have yet recovered from their losses in the 
1965 war. But there are forces on both sides which advocate arme 
confrontation as “the final solution” 

The Indians seem to believe that by smashing Pakistan into pieces using 
East Pakistan as the springboard-they would save their own unity . There are 
Pakistanis who would be prepared to meet the challenge in the hope of 
pulling down India as well as they themselves into the abyss Here, the 
policies of the Big Powers, have an important role to play 

West is anxious to keep India as a buffer state between its own zon of 
influence and that of People's China, Peking, on the other hand, also 
interested in keeping the buffer with Pakistan as a "corrective force" against 
Indian illusions. 

But the fate of the sub-continent is not being determined in either 
Washington or Peking. It is being decided in the two-halves of Bengal both 
of which are poor enough to think they would have nothing to lose but their 
chains when the final conflagration erupts in their midst. 

There are quite a few thinking East Pakistan's who believe that the 
disintegration of sub-continent would bring about "massacres unheard of in 
the burials of mankind". Millions of people lost their lives during partition 
and a fresh partition leading to the emergence, perhaps, of 20 differant nation 
states in the sub-continent would be accompanied by far more widespread 
atrocities and genocide. 

The tragic events of the past few months in East Pakistan have led to a 
strengthening of militaristic tendencies in both India and Pakistan. The 
military chiefs, hungry for honour and desirous of "action for the boys" as 
they are beginning to wield increasingly effective influence over the policies 
of both Islamabad and New Delhi Both countries have military heads that are 
too heavy for their frail bodies. There are nearly two million men under arms 
in the sub-continent and many more millions could be armed, no matter how 
crudely, if and when a confrontation dome. * 



When the Naxalite rebellion was in full swing in West Bengal the 
Pakistanis did all to help the insurgents in the hope of weakening India, 
Rebels found shelter in East Pakistan and the bulk of the arms they received 
from China passed through Dinajpur and Rajshahi. The result was that West 
Bengal became virtually ungovernable. Now the Indians are talking their 
revenge by sheltering East Pakistani rebels, training and arming them and 
throwing full political support behind them. Both sides might prove to have 
succeeded in relating the Bengali giant that was captive in two interlinked 
bottles. 

Yahya Khan's government might well be the last Pakistani government 
capable of making a fair deal with India. But it is precisely this government 
that New Delhi hopes to overthrow. At the same time Mrs. Gandhi's 
government risks becoming a captive of the military chiefs if the piesent 
situation deteriorates. In trying to stab Pakistan in the back India might well 
be committing harakiri at the same time. 

But these are all considerations of a strategic nature. What is of 
immediate importance is to save East Pakistan from famine and West Bengal 
from economic collapse under the pressure of the refugees. The Americans 
have apparently promised massive financial and food aid to Pakistan. The 
first doses are expected to be administer before the end of the summer. But 
much more is needed. The situation in East Pakistan and West Bengal must 
be treated as one of vital importance to the world as a whole. For the seeds 
of a gargantuan Asian tragedy are being sown in this arena of human struggle 
against poverty and starvation. 
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INDONESIAN OBSERVER, DJAKARTA, AUGUST 30,1971 • 

Editorial 

TRAGEDY OF UNPRECEDENETD PROPORTIONS 

The main reason, why events in East Pakistan continue to get a wide 
press coverage everywhere, is simply because in that part of the world a 
tragedy of unprecedented proportion is unfolding as a result of the endless 
flow of refugees into India. 

Senator Edward Kennedy, after an extensive tour of the refugee camps in 
India's West Bengal in his capacity as Chairman of the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Sub-committee on refugees, confirmed that the five -month-old conflict 
between East Pakistan and West Pakistan had driven over seven and half 
million Bengalis to take refuge in India. 

On his visit to some of the refugee centres inside India, Kennedy said he 
saw "a scene which only can be described as the most appalling tide of 
human misery in modem times". 

What the Yahya Government is accused of is the militaristic way with 
which it attempts to solve a political problem, one which since the period of 
Ayub Khan has plagued not East Pakistan alone but the entire Republic as a 
whole. 

Yahya Khan is worse than his predecessor only because in this case he 
threw the full weight of his army against the unarmed millions of Bengalis, 
driving them into India and inviting bloody clashes Irom a meaningless few. 
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THE LE SOLEIL (DAKAR) SENEGAL, SEPTEMBER 7,1971 
INDIA FACES AN ORDEAL ON THE ROAD OF PAKISTANI EXODUS 

By Bara Diouf 

India is at present screening the most dreadful drama of her history. 
50,000 refugees are daily crossing into its border. There are more than 8 
million in Bengal. The Government is spending 20 million rupees daily to 
feed them. A drop of water in the ocean of their misery. This is the tragedy 
of the civil war in East Pakistan. The state of Bangladesh was bron on 26th 
March, 1971 at least in the spirit of the militant Bengali separatists of the 
Awami League of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. East Pakistan, they explained is 
separated from West Pakistan by more than 1500 kilometer of Indian 
territory. The language spoken in one part of Pakistan is diffrent from the 
other as ate the populations. Even Islam which is our religion is different 
from that of West Pakistan. Under these conditions how can there be a 
cultural unity which could justify a united single Nation ? 

The worst thing, they add, is it West Pakistan has been exploiting us like 
a colony instead of treating us as part of the Nation. In administration, army, 
police, all posts of responsibility have been reserved for the people of West 
Pakistan. The banks, insurance company industry and trade are all controlled 
by them. This led to an imposible colonisation. The things had become worse 
till the general elections were held in Pakistan in which the Awami League 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman emerged successful. With a total of 169 members 
out of 300 members of the future Assembly it obtained a simple majority but 
sufficient enough to reelaim for Sheikh Mujib and for his party the 
substantial responsibilities in the conduct of government affairs arid in the 
legal structure. 

Was General Yahya Khan prepared as he had earlier promisd, for 
elaboration of a Constitution and maximum autonomy for East Pakistan. It 
does not seem so since his armed armed intervention on 25th March, 1971 
gave a signal for a bloody repression, arrest of irredentist Bengalis, exodus and 
finally as most of the observers feel, to the civil war which now rages in l Jacca. 



Twenty thousand guerrillas scattered all over Last Pakistan should be 
able to obtain independence by forte against 70,000 soldiers equipped with 
modern arms of the army of Yahya Khan. The issue of combat should not 
give any doubt but the wars of resistance and national liberation cannot be 
subject to the scone criteria and same norms as of classical wars of major 
states. At the moment this is the exodus into the neighbourly India which has 
abruptly precipitated a tragedy that could conflagrate the situation. 

Calcutta is perhaps the most picturesque as well as difficult city in the 
world. A jewel of the ex-British empire of India, it now suffers under the 
burden of human misery and confusion. Her drama started in 1912 when the 
authorities decided to deprive her of the envied title of the capital of Indian 
empire by shifting it to Delhi, situated about 1500 kilometers in the North- 
West. The partition in 1947, resulting in the division of Bengal of which 
Calcutta was the commercial and industrial city and the largest port of 
communication with outside world, inflicted a second blow on Her from 
which it will, never recover. The jute, which was the source of her prosperity 
and which came from rich plantations of East Pakistan, no more feeds the 
factories of Calcutta. The port itself, which used to be an active place, is now 
in distress. Today Calcutta, with its 8 million population is no more than its 
own shadow. Filthy and over-populated, Calcutta has now a misery which 
continues to increase due to incessant flow of refugees. Bicycles rickshaws, 
autorickshaws, shabby vehicles flood its streets on which, one finds 
imperturbed cows, always sacred in the eternal India. 

Thousands of small businessmen are now settled on narrow footpaths. 
Small and filthy shops, destitute families are seen occupying houses which 
are no better than wooden frames the traffic is impossible and disorderly and 
multitudes of unemployed persons always ready for adventures is the picture 
of Calcutta at this moment when India is undergoing perhaps the most 
gloomy time of her history. The guide, who came to escort me from Oberoi 
Hotel, one of the latest palaces of the past, informed me that our journey was 
long and hard. He was going to take me for a bath of refugees (bain de 
refugees). 

Calcutta due to her geographical situation with East Pakistan and being 
an old capital of Bengal, is the city to which rushed all those who fled from 
civil war of East Pakistan: Some kilometers from the city, on a p|pin soil of 
many Nectars, lies the human misery which I was able to see. Accumulated, 



Pell-piell in the refugee camps, were 200,000 persons who had escaped from 
the terror and have now during a few weeks created anew city in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. A suffocating smell and filth all around obsessed 
me. The children in clusters were lying under the sum, in front of their tents. 
They looked .dull and sometime bewildered. The smiles seemed to have 
deserted their faces howsoever sweet they were. At a distance from them 
were their parents, including women and aged persons clothed in rags of 
faded colours who were rushing to form a queue for their food ration which 
was being distributed with parsimony. There was milk, semolina and dry 
vegetables but food shortage was obvious. The Indian administration, 
assisted by international organisations, is trying with all means at her 
disposal to meet the situation which unfortunately is deteriorating every day. 
In Calcutta itself there are two camps of refugees, each of about 200,000 
persons. Twenty other camps are scattered all over Bengal. A camp for 
administration purpose and for distribution of food is divided in zones. In 
each zone there is a centre of distribution of food and vaccinations. The relief 
is being provided by UNICEF, FAO, U.N. High Commission for Refugees, 
International Red Cross, W.H.O. and other private humanitarian 
organisations. But still this does not suffice. On 15th August, 1971 the 
number of refugees became upto 8 million and according to specialists it 
continued to increase at the rate of 50,000 refugees per day. The Indian 
Government is spending 20 million rupees per day to meet the situation and 
is looking forward for international help in face of such a misery. 

Bongaon, about 52 miles from Calcutta, is the frontier city which 'has 
become the point of entry for refugees. I spent two hours to reach there and 
another two hours to contact the misery of a horrible magnitude. The car in 
which I was travelling was running on a rough but a good road. On both, 
sides of embankment there were immense plantations of rice and jute. This 
is the season of monsoon, a terrible rainy season, epol and persistent which 
is common in India. Everywhere along the road there was stagnant water and 
refugees shivering with cold and disabled bodies of sick and hungry persons. 
They were taking shelter in feeble buts of bamboo and jute and the monsoon 
was continuously falling aggravating their miseries. 

These were the refugees who had not yet been taken in charge by the 
Government as they had just crossed the frontier with their handy baggage on 
their heads after walking for many days and leaving everything behind. Entry 



into the Indian territory was a hope for them. The first relief which they 
receive is the medical assistance. At the post they are given all 
vaccinations-plague, cholera; and small pox etc. An official told me that at 
this stage the Government came to know about the precise number of 
refugees entering India. They were keeping the record in the medical files. 
While I was speaking with him a stretcher was brought by two relief workers 
on which a woman of 20 years was liyng still with her eyes without life. 
Beside her a child of skeleton structure was lying. It was obvious that the 
mother of this child was certainly dying. Nothing was less sure. 
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DAGBLADET, NORWAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1971 

Editorial 

HELP THE EAST BENGALIS 

The world has not yet grasped the extent of the catastrophe which has hit 
the East Pakistani people. By the end of the year, 10 million people are 
expected to have fled the country, and this is going to create enormous 
nutritional problems for the neighbouring country, India, where the refugees 
have settled down. 

Those who are working out there say that up till now 100,000 children 
are threatened by death due to starvation if aid is not given soonest possible. 
Only about 3 million refugees in West Bengal are ace commodated in the 
camps established by the Indians. To this Indian state have arrived more than 
5 million refugees. That means that more than 2 million people are living on 
the road out in the countryside, on pavements in the towns and in other places 
where there is a possibility for existence. 

Apart from hunger, there is still cholera. The epidemic has been slowed 
down to a certain degree, but the disease is still playing havoc with the less 
resistant and undernourished among the refugees. The least resistant are 
often children and a part from the 100000 directly threatened by death there 
exit over 300,000 who are seriously undernourished. 

In these figures lies a tragedy which is inconceivable to outsiders The 
tragedy is of such vastness that the Biafra events in all likelihood are small 
in comparison. 

The relief work done so far has been considerable, but far from sufficient. 
The fact that aid for close to half a billion Norwegian kroners has been given, 
indicates the extent of the tragedy. And this is far from sufficient. By the end 
of this month, the Refugee Commission of the U.N. needs another 700 
million kroners to keep going 

It is on the basis of this sombre background that 5 Norwegian Relief 
Organisations have started their great collecting campaign in Norway and on 
September 20, on election day, 10,000 volunteers will be outside the election 
premises and approach 80 percent of the electors who are going to the polls 
on that day. 

We do hope that each and everyone has something to give. 
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THE TORONTO TELEGRAM (CANADA), SEPTEMBER 13,1971 . 

Editorial 

THE NEED FOR ACTION IN PAKISTAN 


East Pakistan needs imports of about three million tons of food grains to 
prevent famine, according to American doctor who recently attended a 
Toronto conference that discussed the tragedy on the sub-continent. Dr. John 
Rhode, of the Harvard University medical school, writing in the British 
medical magazine Lancet, estimates that 25 million of East Pakistan's poorer 
people are facing starvation. Dr. Rhode spoke at the South Asia conference 
in Toronto last month after touring refugees camps in West Bengal and other 
Indian border states. He is among thousands of prominent Americans who 
have condemned the United States Government for continuing to deliver 
arms to Pakistan, arguing that this can lead only to continued civil strife in 
the country. It is difficult to say whether or not the figure of 25 million 
represents an exaggeration by a concerned U.S. citizen and doctor. But the 
possibility certainly exists, because within a period of less than a year, East 
Pakistan has been hit by the country's worst cyclone, by floods and by one of 
the most grisly military campaigns in the history of the sub-continent. The 
situation has become so critical that of East Pakistan's population of 75 
million, eight million have already fled in to India. It has been the greatest 
migration in history within a period of a mere five months. Ever since March 
25, civil war has raged in the country. Crops have been neglected, roads 
railways and communications cut, houses, shops and villages looted and 
burned. It is therefore quite obvious that dozens of millions face severe food 
shortages. The irony of the situation is that world surpluses of food grains, 
particularly rice, are growing. Japan alone has a surplus stock of rice of 
around 64. million tons, 64 percent of which is held by the Government. 
Record rice crops were harvested last year in India, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Cambodia, South Korea, Malaysia and South Vietnam-all nations 
comparatively near to East Pakistan. 

The fundamental problem will be how to distribute food aid if and when 
it arrives in the stricken country. Even at the best of time, roads and other 
communications are poor. Yet clearly the need for action in East Pakistan is 
urgent if the world community is to prevent yet another major disaster in this 
unhappy, convulsed land. The United Nations is one organisation*that must 
involve itself more deeply in the tragedy of Pakistan in the months ahead. 
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THE OTTAWA CITIZEN (OTTAWA), SEPTEMBER 17,1971 

Editorial 

DEEP GULF AND HATRED-CAN PAKISTAN EVER 
BE THE SAME AGAIN ? 

Today the author discusses various attitudes in Pakistan. Many countries 
have been split from time to time-the United States during its civil war, 
Nigeria during its agony. But Pakistanis seem even more deeply divided. A 
young Punjabi chartered accountant declares: We have only one problem in 
East Pakistan-we don’t have enough bullets to kill all of them India-lovers". 
A refugee from India, now a high government official declares: "It's true we 
are ruling them as a colony now-and we will. They deserve it, after the 
brutalities they committed against innocent men, women and children You 
wouldn't t believe it. They behaved worse than animals". An East Pakistani 
says defiantly: "You can kill Mujib if you like. We are all Mujibs. You cannot 
kill us all, or rule us forever". One Bengali domestic servant took a shoe and 
hurled it at the screen when President Yahya Khan was addressing foreign 
newspaper men on television. Police were summoned and they took him 
away, as he kept on repeating : "Our army is being trained in Inda. We will 
soon be free". The gulf and hatred between the Pakistanis seems incredible. 

The East Pakistani policemen revolted in March. When government 
appeals to report for duty went unheeded, a police force was shipped from 
West Pakistan. Labourers were shipped to work in the mills as the Bengalis 
deserted the cities for the countryside. So were civil servants and bureaucrats 
from West Pakistan. Now slowly the East Pakistanis are returning to the chits 
and their jobs. Some policemen are back on duty, but are not issued arms as 
yet. In the central government, East Pakistanis draw full pay but have been 
transferred to posts where they cart do little harm. These precautions seem 
justified for the present-and East Pakistani cook was caught not long ago 
mixing poison with food that, was to be served in Quota's military hospital. 
Hearing these stores, one wonders whether such a devided nation can ever be 
united except by force. 

There is some optimism in West pakistan based on the argument 
that West Pakistan isn't interested in exploiting East Pakistan or in denying it 
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autonomy and that once the East Pakistanis realised that Islam abad crushed 
only a foreign hatched secession movement they'd come around. Others feel 
the wound Is now too deep to be healed. Not all West Pakistanis, however 
are behind the government nor are all East Pakistan's for secession.Jn west 
Pakistan, many voices were raised before March 25 against any tough action. 
Admiral S. M. Ahsan former commander-in-chief of the Pakistan navy, 
warned President Yahya that armed action in East Pakistan would be 
immoral and in the long run unworkable. He was removed as governor Lt. 
General Yakub similarly was replaced. Air Marshal Nur Khan, former air 
force commander became deputy martial law administrator and West 
Pakistan governor when General Yahya became President. He later resigned. 
One day after Yahya postponed the assembly session, Nor said : "The 
President must call the session again in March, otherwise irreparable damage 
will be done. The President is being wrongly advised by a highly placed 
person. If change of power does not take place, West Pakistan will always 
have army rule,. Air Marshal Asghar Khan, former air force commander, said 
on March 6: "Power should immeiately be transferred to Mujib. Our hearts 
are crying with tears of blood for the people in East Pakistan". On March 12 
Major-General Sher Ali Khan, former information minister in Yahya's 
cabinet, cabled the Presidet urging him to do nothing which would leave him 
with "the blame for putting an end to this Islamic republic". On March 20, 
five days before the armed action in East Pakistan the minority parties in 
West Pakistan held a convention at Karachi and the 40 members elect of the 
National Assembly "endorsed for withdrawal of martial law and transfer of 
power to the public representatives. 

The Pakistan Students' Association of America on April 4 called for 
establishments of democracy throughout Pakistan, withdrawal of army from 
the cities, release of Mujib and the formation of government by the Awami 
League. As for the East Pakistanis, both before and after the elections many 
of them had condemned the rough methods of the Awami League. 

On February 1, 1970, a public meeting in Dacca was disrupted after 
which Pakistan Democratic Party president Nurul Amin, who was later 
elected to the assembly, said: "I have no words to condemn such activities by 
the Awami League which it is clear, has planned the fascist methods to 
impose their plan on others. This is not the first occasion the Awami League 
has adopted this policy". The league ran a highly provocative election 
campaign. At one public meeting, East Pakistan Awami League General 
Secretary Tajuddin Ahmed said: "The flesh and blood of the Bengalis had 



been swallowed up by the exploiters and dacoits all these years. They must 
be wiped out from the body politic of the country through the ensuing polls," 
After the election power could have come to Awami League if they had 
displayed wisdom or even flexibility. But they became adamant and must 
share the blame for what happened. 

Yahya after the election invited all major leaders for talks. Mujib's refusal 
not only aroused suspicions in West Pakistan about his motives's but it also 
gave Mujib's rival Bhutto a monopoly over Yahya's ears. While this does not 
justify Yahya's following Bhutto's advice, it helps explain why things 
happened the way they did. Yahya, by most accounts, blundered in 
postponing the assembly session. But East Pakistan's vehement reaction 
made Yahya reconsider and on March 3 he invited 12 elected members of 
parliamentary groups in the assembly to meet at Dacca to solve the crisis. 
Mujib refused. 

On March 6, Yahya announced, the session would take place on March 
25 Mujib listed four demands, including the immediate transfer of power to 
the elected representatives at both the central and provincial lvels, before he 
would consider whether to attend. 

In despair, Yahya flew to Dacca for talks with Mujib. Even the East 
Pakistanis Working in the President's house were on strike and Yahya 
reportedly had an uncomfortable time. But though he conceded the six points 
of the Awami League, he received fresh demands, including the one changing 
Pakistan from a federation to a confederation of sovereign states. The 
atrocities against Urdu-speaking civilians in East pakistan before March 25 
and after turned West Pakistani public opinion against the Bengalis. These 
were not reported in the Western press, probably because they took place in 
the interior while the western correspondents were covering the Yahya-Mujib 
talks in Dacca. The Pakistani government also suppressed the news initially 
to prevent retaliation against the Bengalis in West Pakistan. 

If there was a conspiracy, the Awami League played right into the hands 
of the conspirators. A little flexibility and statesmanship would have brought 
them power and the chance to implement their programme and it would have 
prevented the butchering of hundreds of thousands of Bengalis and non- 
Bengalis. Whether Pakistan can ever be the same again now nobody knows. 
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SOUTH CHINA MORNING POST, HONG KONG, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1971 
Editorial 

YAHYA S DILEMMA 

The Peoples Party leader, Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, is coming close to 
threatening President Yahya Khan with a popular uprising in West Pakistan 
unless he is made Prime Minister of the whole country. 

It is, however, unlikely that Mr. Bhutto, whose intrigues contributed 
largely to the break, between President Yahya and the imprisoned Awami 
League leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, would be accepted by the people of 
East Pakistan. 

At the same time. General Yahya faces a deadline of his own making. On 
June 28, he told his nation that a new constitution would be promulgated and 
an elected National Assembly would be convened within four months. More 
than half of that period has now elapsed and the President's aids are still 
dickering with Mr. Bhutto over procedural matters. 

The mood in West Pakistan and inside the Army is not one of 
conciliation. Can President Yahya entirely ignore the strength of feeling in 
East Pakistan so eloquently demonstrated by the large scale desertions of 
East Bengalis from the diplomatic and other forces. 
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THE DAILY FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG , 

( WEST GERMANY) SEPTEMBER 23,1971 
Editorial 

THE BENGAL FIRE 
By Klaus Natorp 

The tragedy in Bengal continues without an end in sight. Is this really 
unalterable? The matter has long taken on a form which makes it impossible 
to describe the conflict as the "internal affairs" of Pakistan. The indescribable 
suffering which millions of people in Bengal are undergoing gives the 
indirectly concerned parties the right to speak out. But still, what could they 
do? 

Humanitarian aid is most important and urgent. The care of the East 
Pakistani refugees in India and the equally numerous affiliated and needy in 
eastern Bengal could still be greatly improved. But the matter should not rest 
there. Not only the symptoms of the crisis are to be treated, but also the root 
of the sickness should be cured. Two requirements are necessary for that; the 
internal peace in Pakistan, that means, reconciliation of the estranged wings 
of the state-jointly formed in 1947, and the abatement of the dangerous 
tension, which developed during the course of the East Bengali conflict 
between the sub-continental neighbours, Pakistan and India. As far as the 
latter is concerned, lately there have been some signs of relaxation. The 
danger of war seems to have lessened. Of course, the sounds of fighting can 
still be heard on both sides but it seems that in the meantime all responsible 
persons in New Delhi and Islamabad are convinced that a military 
confrontation would be a greater disaster for both countries than the present 
situation, which resulted from the violent suppression of the Bengali 
liberation movement. 

The Indo-Soviet treaty, signed on August 9, also seem to have played a 
role in decreasing the danger of war. The Soviet Union would like to prevent 
any chaotic clashes in the immediate vicinity of her southern border, 
especially anykind that the Chinese could possibly benefit from. And even if 
at first, it seemed that Moscow biasly preferred to side with India and the 
movement for an independent Bangladesh, which is so vehemently supported 



in India, it however, became soon evident, that the Soviet leaders are really 
trying to consequently follow equal treatment of India and Pakistan, which 
was initiated in 1966 in Tashkent. Moreover, just recently she announced her 
interest in the preservation of a stable Pakistan and even documented this 
position through the continuation of her development aid. This probably had 
a sobering effect on India. Naturally, the Indo-Soviet treaty also had a cooling 
effect on Pakistan. The Government in Islamabad would have to reckon with 
constant international involvement if it meddles with India. However, the 
danger of an armed conflict between the sub-continental states has not 
passed, because the origin of the tension still exists. The partisans of the East 
Bengal liberation movement, who mainly operate from India, are a constant 
vexation for Pakistan. During counterfights, border violations can easily 
occur, which could then result in even greater fighting. With the end of the 
monsoon the civil war parties will have a greater chance for advance. An 
increase in clashes can be expected. 

Therefore, a neutral mediator is urgently needed, who could bring India 
and Pakistan to the negotiation table, before new critical incidents arise. On 
such an occasion the subject would also have to be discussed how the East 
Pakistani refugees could be hastened to return to their homes. Their 
permanent maintenance is an unbearable burden for India. Naturally, the 
subject of the internal situation of Pakistan would come up, thereby making 
it all the more difficult. Because the refugees would only return if they could 
be sure that they would be safe there and the West Pakistani troops would be 
in their barracks. 

But Pakistan would not be willing to discuss the internal situation in 
Bengal, even with an unbiased agent. Namely, because then the Goverment in 
Islamabad would have to admit that the reconciliation of the western wing 
with the eastern wing-the already mentioned number one requirement-still lies 
far off, if it is at all possible. The majority of the population still consider the 
West Pakistani soldiers as an occupation army and looks upon the civilian 
administration which was appointed by them, as traitors. They offer passive 
and active resistance-even without Indian support. Their idol is and remains 
the imprisoned Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. If he and the other leaders of the 
Awami League are not aj^o included in President Yahya Khan’s general 
amnesty, then the chances for an internal settlement are quite slight. Without 
a new start, it will be impossible to break through the vicious circle of military 
suppression, resistance, retaliation, sabotage, flight, hunger, disease and what 
other terrible things it may store. But so far too little has happened to 
encourage Pakistan to make a new start. 
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THE WESTERN MAIL( CARDIFF), SEPTEMBER 24,1971 
WORLD HAS NOT KEPT FAITH WITH EAST BENGAL REFUGEES 

By Sunanda Datta Ray 

As the six month period set by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for the 
return of the East Bengal refugees draws to an end, India's harassed relief 
officials are battling desperately against world indifference and heavy 
monsoon floods. Five and a half million of the official total of nine million 
refugees have been cut off from all supplies of food medicines and clothes. 
Even the distribution of rapidly vanishing local stocks is becoming almost 
impossible in the waterlogged terrain. There is desperation in the stench that 
envelops the refugee camps in the helplessness of 800 young doctors and 
their 2,000 medical assistants who complain that dispensaries are running out 
of drugs for the two most prevalent diseases gastro-enteritis and scabies ; and 
in the forced reduction of the rice dole from 500 grammes to 350 grammes. 
Thousands of skeletal shacks of bamboo are without tarpaulin or polythene 
covering. 

Famine is not an immediate clanger but officials fear another outbreak of 
cholera which affected 60,000 people in May and June taking nearly 9,000 
lives. The new danger arises less from insanitary camp conditions than from 
a fresh influx : Pakistani reprisals after attacks by the Mukti Bahini guerrilla 
fighting for the independence of East Bengal have brought an additional 
16,000 refugees from the Sylhet district to the hills of India’s Meghalaya 
state. Many of them arrived stricken with cholera-the incubation period is a 
week-but relief headquarters in Calcutta is unable to fly out a much needed 
cargo of vaccines to Gauhati in Assam which is the main dispersal point for 
the north-east, the traditional river route from Calcutta to Gauhati was closed 
by Pakistan during the 1965 war with India. 

The world has not kept faith with the refugees. The actual aids received 
is less than a tenth of the amount promised by the nations of the world. 
Though the daily influx of the refugees dropped from 34,000 in August to 
26,000 in September, planners who had earlier expected-somewhat 
optimistically as it turns out that the problem would disappear by the end of 
the month are now busy drawing up a budget arid a programme of action for 



the next six months. That the relief effort has survived at all against such 
tremendous odds is a miracle. But there is a newfound hope in camps that is 
totally at variance with the squalid surroundings. Only wrinkled old men, 
womenfolk and the children remain young men are leaving refugee camps in 
droves to join the Mukti Bahini. In a camp for 5,000 people I saw rows of 
neat little shops with pathetic little fish and lotus stalks-which the local 
people eat-laid out for sale. Young boys were busy weaving fishing nets and 
a bent old woman chased us insisting, with the true village hospitality, that 
we have a nibble of the malt-flavoured milk biscuit given her by Oxfam, the 
British charity. 

This is refugee life at its most constructive. There are schools, weekly 
singsongs and cleaning operation by groups of volunteers from among the 
refugees. But, in those districts where camps have been cut off, life could not 
be more hazardous. Overflowing canals, turbulent rivers and lashing rain 
have in the past few weeks converted the West Bengal landscape into an 
angry sea of swirling brown water. The crumbling masonry of provincial 
towns has given way ; streets are inundated; bridges have been wrenched 
from their supports and flung aside ; roads and railway tracks swept away. 
West Bengal's flood death toll totals many thousands. Communications are 
the single most important problem that faces the relief effort. West Bengal's 
five northern districts West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Cooch Bihar, Darjeeling and 
Malda; accounting for nearly 3,500,000 refugees-have been totally cut off by 
the angrily swelling Ganges at Farakka, 200 miles north of Calcutta. This 
was also the main route to the three northeastern states of Assam, Meghalaya 
and Tripura, which have together received nearly two million refugees. 
Calcutta is the principal supply base for all these areas and, unless 
communications are quickly restored, the 400 refugee camps there (out of a 
total of 940 in five states) will soon run out of stocks of food medicines, 
clothes and building materials. 

The desperation of the situation has forced Oxfam five of whose trucks 
are stranded by water-to charter an aeroplane to airlift essential drugs, but the 
one company that enjoys a monopoly of this-route flying ramshackle old 
Dakotas, many of which are relics of World War II has callously taken 
advantage of the crisis to raise its charter rate to Agartala, Tripura's capital. 
Indian Air Force planes have already made a dozen sorties on missions of 
mercy to Gauhati but this is not enough. Oxfam's regional director, Julian 
Francis, says that he expects to spend about £634,000 by the end of this year 
on East Bengal refugees. But Oxfam is also embarking on a £42,^00 relief 



project for floods in Bihar and to keep costs down Francis sent out three 
vehicles last week, each laden with nine tons of high-protein food, medicines 
and clothes on an experimental and circuitous route to avoid the floods. 

Time is running out. The worst phase of the monsoons may now be over* 
but storage facilities have always been inadequate in the north and nort-heast 
and supplies are running dangerously low. Nearly 230 Japanese trucks given 
by the United Nations hate been lying idle with their distinctive markings in 
a Calcutta street for the past 20 days because of the condition of the roads. It 
has become impossible amid such widespread misery to tell the newcomer 
from the native peasant. Draped in the same grimy rags, both are equally 
homeless. Where the raised tarmac of a road still winds its way through the 
flood waters they have camped on it, huddled in a mass of hungry, rain 
sodden humanity along the 40 miles to the town of Bongaon on the Pakistan 
border. 

An Indian Roman Catholic priest, Father Joe d'Souza, says that he can 
now visit only three out of the 17 refugee camps that he was looking after; 
the others have either been completely submerged or are inaccessible. The 
Catholic voluntary organisation, Caritas, has promised Father d’Souza some 
money and he is trying to buy a fleet of country boats to re establish contact 
with his uprooted and dispossessed parish. The main relief effort continue in 
spite of these drawbacks and Colonel P.N. Luthra, the Indian officer in charge 
of operations, claims that relief has emerged from its earlier haphazard work 
into a coherent pattern. There is a swift efficiency nowadays about at least 
the first stages of the process. Refugees are inocluated, vaccinated, cross 
examined for Pakistani agents, registered and given their dole and other 
cards within three days of arrival in India. The second step is to get together 
the inmates of small and scattered camps and consolidate them in large 
shanty towns, each housing about 100,000 people. Jalpaiguri's 54 original 
camps have already been reduced to 22 and the target is to regroup all the 
district's refugees in only 12 camps. Col. Luthra's argument for large 
establishment on high ground away from main roads is that they will reduce 
overheads and make medical care and distribution of supplies simpler. The 
snag is that there will be neither food nor medicines to hand out unless 
foreign aid is more substantial. Even more uncertain is the projected third 
phase of the process, which is the evacuation of the big consolidated camps 
now coming into being for return to East Bengal : by the present look of 
things Col. Luthra, who is still a comparatively young man, will have retired, 
from the service before the refugees return. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 25,1971 

BENGALI PLANS 
By T. J. S. George 

Hong Kong : The skies over Bengal will be dry again by next month. 
Tanks can move again, aircraft can fly and troops get around. Just before the 
onset of the monsoon, the military authorities had struck hard and rapidly to 
secure the border towns which had been under rebel control. When the rainy 
season ends, they are likely to fan out with equal speed in mopping up 
operations. 

This possibility lends an enigmatic aura to the claim being made by 
"official" representatives of Bangladesh-travelling Awami League members 
of parliament or defected diplomats-that their struggle will be carried to a 
successful military conclusion by the year's end. The only safety clause they 
admit is that either Bangladesh will be free in the next two or three months 
or the struggle there will turn into a long guerrilla war of attrition. 

This is not entirely wishful thinking. Five thousand extremely well 
trained guerrillas have entered the battle during the past month or so 
supplementing though with out-dated arms, the 10,000 members of the 
former Bengal Regiment and East Pakistan Rifles still active inside the 
country. 

The Bangladesh "government" ( location unknown) also is pushing 
through an intensive programme of military training for what may eventually 
turn out to be a "regular army" of 60,000 to 70,000 men. These personnel 
come almost exclusively from the ranks of the refugees, now officially 
estimated by the Indian side at 8.5 million, and by the Pakistan at around two 
million. 

The freedom fighters will be only as effective as their weapons. But on 
this score the Bangladesh leaders are full of confidence. Arms, they say, are 
no problem. They cite the substantial funds collected by overseas Bengalis, 
the availability of modem weapons on the commercial market and the 
willingness of some countries like Israel to help them. They do not mention 
it, but the "reliable area" of India must also be a major factor in these 
calculations. 





Logical as most of these calculations are, it is difficult to imagine the 
West Pakistani military ordering an about turn in East Pakistan. Latest moves 
suggest a plan to impose a civilian administration under whose cover the 
military can continue to rule. The recently appointed civilian govemnor ha$ 
picked a 10-man caretaker cabinet and byelection have been scheduled in the 
eastern wing for the last week of November. By then the government-drafted 
constitution will be ready. 

These moves will only make the Bengali more bitter; they don't 
recognise Governor A. M Malik as one of them, the cabinet consists of hated 
members of rightist parties throunced in the election, the bye elections are for 
seats arbitrarily denied to elected members of the Awami League. 

What could help the freedom fighters still more, however, is unrest in 
west Pakistan. The Bengali struggle may slowly be having an effect on tribal 
movement for autonomy in the Western wing. The Khaiber Mail recently 
reported the activities of the Baluchistan national front for liberation, Kabul 
(Afghanistan) Radio recently broadcast a report about mammoth meetings by 
Pathans demanding a sovereign Pakhtoonistan. 

Perhaps more significant politically is the growing unrest among workers 
and students in the urban areas. For the moment they seem to be looking to 
the effervescent Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto to lead them to the promised land. 

Bhutto is manoeuvring. He is still believed to be on friendly personal 
terms with his cocktail companion, President Yahya Khan, and was recently 
credited with the suggestion that Yahya become the "national Prime 
Minister". On the other hand he is cementing his relations with the younger 
middle ranking officers who are known to be disenchanted with the old men 
at the top. 

It would not he beyond imagination for Bhutto to consider the possibility 
of a coup d’etat using the younger officers for the principal thrust and perhaps 
Yahya as a temporary unifying symbol. 

If Bhutto gets into the driver's seat, he can be expected to go to any length to 
hold on to East Pakistan. But others could intervene a decision by the younger 
officers not to continue military repression in the east, a well timed military 
move by India, a decisive strike by the Bengali forces themselves at the right 
moment. 

The very fact that talk of all kinds of possibilities has started in West 
Pakistan is significant. There have even been public demands by some leaders 
for an end to the excesses in the eastern wing. By any reckoning, October- 
November could be a decisive period for Pakistan. 
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(YANKIANKARA NEWSMAGAZINE SEPTEMBER20-26,1971) 
SITUATION IS NOT IMPROVING 

Yahya Khan's promise that the Government will belong to the 
representatives elected by the people will probably not materialize. It is 
reported that recourse to civil rule is still difficult, since the situation in East 
Pakistan is getting worse. The real reason, however, is that the rightist 
military group is desirous to hold on to the reins of power. 

A civilian has been appointed to take the place of General Tikka Khan as 
the Governor of East Pakistan. Apart from the foreign diplomats some high 
officials have also supported this decision. This is because of the fact that as 
long as Tikka Khan remained the Governor of East Pakistan, it would have 
been impossible to find "suitable" candidates for the 78 seats in the National 
Assembly in the mid-term elections. 

The military clique supports the Muslim League which could not win 
even one seat in the elections held last December. Another alternative for the 
leaders is to support the Pakistan Democratic Party, headed by Nurul Amin. 
However, Amin is no longer popular among the people. 

The party of ex-commander of the Pakistani Air Force, Marshal Asghar 
Khan, proposes that a role be given to the National Assembly in the 
preparation of the Constitution. 

Unless Mujibur Rahman is released and leads the Awami League, it is 
impossible to establish unity in Pakistan. However, this is out of the question 
under the present rule... 
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ADVANCE, MAURITIUS, SEPTEMBER, 27,1971 

Editorial 

EAST BENGAL REFUGEES: A WORLD PROBLEM 

No sooner had the embers of hate started dying down in Vietnam than a 
worse holocaust was let loose in East Bengal. Over eight and a half million 
human beings have fled from their homes leaving all their possessions behind 
and crossing swamps to live in over-populated tents, but to stay alive. 

Since March this year when the trek started, refugees have kept pouring 
into India, itself already over populated. Almost fifty thousand of them have 
crossed over every day and helped to swell a population as large as that of 
London or Paris. At first, world opinion was slow to assess the impact of 
such a change of population on the economy of a country which itself has 
been, since its independence, struggling to survive yearly floods drought, a 
growing birth-rate and wars. Thanks to visits by personalities belonging to all 
parts of the world and wide newspaper coverage of one of tire greatest 
migrations ever within human memory, the immensity of the holocaust hit 
public opinion in the face like a man’s frst. Representatives of religious or 
benevolent societies have come back with harrowing tales of sufferings and 
deaths of women and children whose corpses are often seen uncared for on 
the way to the other side of the border. The presence of such a huge amount 
of refugees not only tells on the economy and life of these states, but is a 
danger to peaceful living in the area. It provides the inflamable material 
conflicts and riots need to flare up. 

Unless the countries of the world get together and do something about it, 
it may well mean the beginning of another Vietnam. The only difference is 
that the impact will be more deadly and the consequences more dangerous .... 
They are no longer a localised problem. They have become a world problem, 
because the world has allowed them to be uprooted from their homes. 

Despite his age, Andre Malraux has offered to go and fight for them. Like 
him, writers and artists all over the world have called for a humanitarian 
approach to the problem of those millions dying of hunger and cold. Senator 
Edward Kennedy broke down in tears when visiting the camps of refugees 
near Calcutta. The Press in each and every country is calling for more 



international aid to be sent. Swiss philanthropists have gone on hunger strike 
to awaken the conscience of the world. And only yesterday, Caritas has 
appealed to the conscience of all men to live up to the dimensions of the 
holocaust in Bengal. 
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AL ANBAA (WEEKLY) BEIRUT, OCTOBER 2,1971 
CALL FOR RETURN OF BANGLADESH REFUGEES 

The fact which we have come to realise during this visit to India was that 
the tragedy of the Bengali people is really horrible, and that the oppression 
experienced by them was beyond imagination. The crimes committed against 
women, children and intellectuals remind us of those committed by the 
Zionists in Palestine. The refugees have exceeded now eight million.... 

We raise our voice in demanding the cessation of these massacres, 
restoration of rights to these people and the return of the refugees to their 
homeland. 
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THE DAILY LE MONDE (PARIS), OCTOBER 2, 1971 * 
PAKISTAN : PRESIDENT YAHYA KHAN IS TRYING TO 
REGAIN BENGALIS’ CONFIDENCE 
By Viratelle 

The Government of Pakistan has accused India for creating conditions of 
famine in East Pakistan, by sabotaging the supply boats. According to an 
official communique issued on 30th September, frog-men, trained in India, 
were intercepted while they were putting mines near the port of Chittagong. 
On the other hand, Mr, Bhutto denounced on Wednesday the Soviet 
interference in Pakistan's internal affairs. He assured President Yahya Khan 
of the support of his party in restoring democracy in the country. If this 
democracy is not restored before the end of the year, he added, then, it will 
be too late to save the country. Six months after the Bengal crisis the 
government of General Yahya Khan is trying to regain the confidence of the 
East Pakistan population and to encourage political life in the country. 
During the last few weeks, it has granted general amnesty which, however 
does not apply to those Bengalis who are charged of criminal acts, especially 
the Awami League leaders. But on the other hand thousands of members of 
para-military forces who rebelled towards the end of March, after having 
killed their Punjabi officers, are benefitted by this amnesty. This decision 
constitutes a very important gesture of appeasement, but to say the truth, it 
has not brought any result. 

A civilian government has replaced General Tikka who led the repression 
against Bengalis. Howerver, people have no illusion about the representative 
character of the moderate and right wing personalities who are placed under 
the army's umbrella. Certain politicians in the western wing have on the other 
hand, deplored that transfer of power has taken place in Bengal whereas law 
and order have not been restored so far. Nevertheless by elections will take 
place in two months to fill the seats vacated by majority of the Awami 
League elected representatives who have fled to foreign countries. Although 
eighty of the elected Awami League representatives have retained their 
mandate only twenty of them have rallied the government program. One 
wonders in what conditions these elections will take place. The autonomist 
party, which had won an overwhelming majority in the last elections will not 
participate in these new elections. 




Lastly, the Islamabad authorities have adjourned the trial of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman which was to take place in camera in the middle of August. 
It is generally thought here that the Bengali leader will not be executed, even 
if he is condemned to death by the Court. In any case his counsel will appeal, 
for amnesty. Anyway, there is no doubt that these various initiatives of the 
government come in resppnse to the pressures brought by certain foreign 
powers notably the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union for apolitical solution. The 
members of the "Washington Club" in which France is represented have 
equally preconditioned their economic and financial assistance to the 
restoration of a civil administration in Dacca. The foreign aid plays a major 
part in Pakistan's development and its balance of payments. The United 
States have not suspended its aid and have since the beginning of the year, 
supplied $240 millions, for aid to the victims of the cyclone and of the 
repression in Bengal. It is probable that they will soon ask other members of 
the consortium for fresh credits to the regime of Islamabad. The Islamabad 
government wants to create a better impression at a time when the question 
of Bengal is raised at the United Nations. 

The purpose of the time limit for the by elections is mostly aimed at 
gaining time. But its objectives after the by elections are not very clear. It is 
officially asserted that government will always be prepared to grant wide 
autonomy to the province, provided this status does not disintegrate the 
largest Muslim country of the world. But, in the present circumstances they 
are not thinking to negotiate with the government of Bangladesh which 
Islamabad terms as "India stooges; official circles declare "they should come 
and clear themselves before the Court. If they do not come, then, we will do 
without them. If India was not helping the infiltrators, then, we could control 
the situation in a week." in spite of all this, the general impression in 
Islamabad is that the authorities are concerned by the increasing number of 
acts of teirorism in East Pakistan, where a minister of the local government, 
Maulana Mohammed Ishaq was murdered. The brutal intervention of the 
army in East Bengal also has its repercussions in the western wing. Mr. 
Bhutto, who had approved the army's action because it was taken to preserve 
the unity of the country is now frequently criticising the policy of the regime, 
without wanting however, to break up its contacts. 
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MAIN1CH1 DAILY NEWS, TOKYO; OCTOBER 3,1971 

Editorial 

URGENT PROBLEM 

...Unless internal conditions in East Pakistan are restored to normalcy, 
there cannot be any solution to the refugees problem. The danger of war also 
cannot be eliminated. The Yahya Khan Government is talking measures to 
restore the administration to civilian control. But confusion still reigns, and 
food is short. Aid-giving nations, including Japan, have stopped assistance to 
Pakistan until normal conditions era restored. It is hoped that steps will be 
taking for a political settlement in East Pakistan so that the flow of aid will 
be resumed as early as possible. 

It is a principle in international society not to intervene in the internal 
affairs of another country. But no one can be indifferent to the tragic state of 
the refugees and the crisis which Pakistan faces. It is an urgent matter for all 
mankind to ponder upon. The United Nations General Assembly now in 
session seems to be a proper forum to take up the matter. 
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77/£ INDONESIAN OBSERVER, (JAKARTA), OCTOBER 7,1971 

Editorial 

A HARD PRESSED REGIME 

Time is fast running out for Pakistan s military regime under General 
Yahya Khan as the combined forces of public opinion in the world as well as 
within the country itself exert great pressure for political economic reforms. 
Yahya Khan's desperate attempt to avert his country's total bankruptcy by 
announcing general amnesty and the replacement of East Pakistan's military 
governor by a civilian has not aroused the least interest among the 9 million 
refugees from East Pakistan in India. The Pakistan President has not touched 
the essential core of the problem in promising a lenient attitude towards the 
refugees. He did not mention about the future legislature of Pakistan as result 
of the general elections of last December in which the Awami League 
achieved an overwhelming victory. 

Overlooking this problem will not bring the crisis in Pakistan an inch 
closer to solution. Meanwhile, as the days wear on without a clear Political 
solution in sight, Pakistan’s plight becomes the more unbearable. With the 
spectre of financial bankruptcy looming ahead and the economy in shambles, 
even the most optimistic supporters of Yahya Khan's regime would not dare 
to predict how much longer it will last. 

Pakistan's effort to arouse sympathy for her position by way of 
exaggerating India's role in supporting the Bangladesh idea has also failed to 
hoodwink the world towards the developments in East Pakistan. Sooner or 
later President Yahya mush take a clear cut stand on the problem of East 
Pakistan and its connection with the general election. The sooner he does so, 
the better for the country because only then it will be able to drag concrete 
plans for recovery. 
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PRAVDA, OCTOBER 12,1971 
VICTIMS OF ARBITRARINESS 

The continuing repression has deprived millions of peoples of all 
religions of shelter and a peaceful life. More than nine million have fled to 
India. 

At the given moment, India is faced with the exceptionally difficult 
problem of feeding 9 million persons. The condition of these refugees is not 
easy. They are expecting India to render them shelter and hospitaly But what 
can India, with her own resources so limited, offer them ? The total volume 
of foreign aid received for refugee relief up to this date is a little more than 
153 million dollars. But to feed the refugees even for 6 months, India has to 
spend almost four times as much. That is why the Prime Minister of India, 
Indira Gandhi, declared that the Government is determined to take measures 
for the return of East Pakistani refugees to their homeland. What is meant by 
return is a return in an atmosphere free from fear which would guarantee the 
nine million peoples the safety of their honour and dignity. 
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THE LA LIBRE BELGIQUE, (BRUSSELS), OCTOBER 18,1971 

Editorial 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE GREAT POWERS 

Is war going to be added to the drama of millions of Bengali refugees ? 
Every day, on the roads leading to Calcutta , this capital of Indian poverty, 
Bengali men, women and children, all coming out in miserable conditions 
from East Pakistan, chased by an army which wishes to make the place 
empty, die from hunger and disease. Tomorrow, will we see more victims 
made through war? Is there going to bean end to this absurd situation ? 

The world is today taking account of the width of this tragedy of the 10 
million Bengalis threatened by death. The solidarity move ment is growing 
day by day. Because one must help these unfortunate people and no one can 
rest indifferent to their misery. But the funds which have been collected here 
and elsewhere could better be used to serve the rehabilitation of Bengalis in 
their own country and permit them to reconstruct it And here, one comes to 
the heart of the problem which is Political. The question arises today : Can 
we leave a Government, that of Pakistan, to continue to chase out, day after 
day the Bengais from their own country and thus create a dangerous tension 
with India ? Is it admissible that in the name of grand international strategy, 
the US. Government furnishes by one hand, arms to the Pakistani leaders 
who throw out the Bengalis on the exile route and on the other hand, doles 
out aid to these refugees which enables them to survive in their exile? 

The reply in Washington is that Pakistan has regional importance in the 
Asian sub-continent, that Peking is supporting her, while Moscow has 
aligned itself with India through a friendship treaty of 20 years and that 
United States must therefore play its role. 

But has not President Nixon opened the era of dialogue in meeting the 
Chinese and the Soviets ? And should not one of the objectives of this 
dialogue be to put an end to this absurd game : that millions of refugees 
should pay through their suffering for the global designs of the Great Powers 
of the world. 
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THE GLOBE AND MAIL, ( TORONTO), OCTOBER 20,1971 • 

Editorial 

ASIA AT FLASH POINT 

Relations between India and pakistan are now at flashpoint, and as tray 
shot anywhere along the border of the two countries could precipitate a 
disastrous war. Such a war would instantly tnreaten to involve the two super¬ 
powers of Asia, Russia and China. Even if that extreme danger were avoided, 
the consequences of the war for these principal countries of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, and their peoples, would be devas tating beyond description. Can 
nothing be done to stop this tragedy ? 

At this stage, there is no pout in apportioning blame between the two 
countries. Their quarrels go back to the beginnings of their inde pendence in 
the partition of British India; that these problems persist is not primarily due 
to more than the normal amount of human folly in Indian and Pakistani 
leadership. It is obvious, however, that the present crisis is beyond the 
capacities of both countries to resolve. For India, the immediate problem is 
the flood of refugees from East Pakistan. Indian' authorities estimate the 
total at nine million. Even Pakistani spokesmen admit to four or five 
million. In either case their maintenance imposes an unacceptable burden on 
the Indian economy, costing more than 5 percent of government 
expenditure, and much more than all the foreign economic aid India is 
receiving. 

The flow of refugees continues, and virtually none of them 
willcontemplate retumng to Pakistan under present conditions. India grows 
desperate and moves steadily closer-for more general, foreign Policy reasons 
as well action aimed at dismembering Pakstan and establishing an 
independent Bangladesh in the East. 

President Yahya Khan of Pakistan Gas plainly got his Government into 
an impossible position with his misguided attempt to use military force to 
suppress the autononmist movement in the country's eastern province. Yet 
there is some truth in the Pakistani claim that some Force was necessary 
against revolutionary excesses in the first stage of the crisis. Now he is 
showing signs of looking again for a political solution. It remains doubtful 
whether the solution can be found that will both restore peace and security in 





Ea$t Pakistan, and preserve some semblance of integrity of the country as a 
whole. But certainly much more time is needed, and a war at present would 
ruin every hope. 

What is need now to avert ultimate disaster is some means to take the 
refugee burden off India's backed. This puts the responsibility squarely on 
the the 13-nation World Bank consortium (including Canada) that has been 
channelling economic aid to India'. At a meeting on October 26 in Paris, the 
conortium will be asked to rase $750 million immediately to help pay for 
India's refugee Programme. More will be needed later. The price is high, but 
the cost to the world of the likely alternative would be incalculable. 
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AL THAWRA, DAMASCUS, OCTOBER 22,1971 
EAST BENGAL: FAILURE OF A MILITARY SOLUTION 

The trend of events, with the possibilities of war between the two 
countries, makes it imperative that the flow of refugees from East Pakistar 
should be stopped and a political solution of the problem should be found, 
especially as a military solution has proved futile and resulted in inhuman 
consequences. 

Also, it is necessary to make serious efforts to find a way to say millions 
of refugees and to extend aid and relief to them. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, OCTOBER 30,1971 
INDIA-PAKISTAN: ARMED TO A POINT 
By A. Hariharan 

New Delhi: The Armed forces of India and pakistan, are fully geared for 
war. "From alert to scramble should not take more than two minutes", said 
India's minister for Defence Production last week. And sabre-rattling goes on 
all the time. Car strikers proclaiming. Crush India and "Conquer India" are 
out in force in Lahore, Karachi and other Pakistan cities. Indian Defence 

i 

Minister Jagjivan Ram said a new war would be fought on Pakistani soil and 
India would not only take the cities of Lahore and Sialkot in Punjab but keep 
them for good. 

Ram was obviously referring to the 1965 war when the Indian army 
marched up to the outskirts of Lahore but did not take the city, following the 
Tashkent agreement, India had to withdraw from the area and also give up 
the strategic heights of Kargil and Haji Pir in Kashmir which had been gained 
at great cost. 

There are conflicting versions about the "22-day war" of 1965. Political 
leaders maintain India did not take Lahore because of the problems involved 
in feeding the civilian population. However, General. Harbaksh Singh who 
was Commander of the Western Sector at the time, has said the corps 
commander after having established a bridgehead across the Lechogil canal 
in Lahore, got cold feet and failed to consoli date his gains. There must be 
some truth in this for the corps commander teas subsequently fired. 

What may prevent war this time is the extermely difficult military 
situation Pakistan faces. In 1965 both countries refrained from opening a 
front on the East Pakistan border. Today, with the Bengali population ranged 
as one man against Pakistan Government there, 80,000 troops in the Province 
will be bottled up and perhaps annihilated in the first hours of the War. 

There are reports Pakistan already has withdrawn one infantry division 
from the East to strengthen defences in the Western Wing. Can it afford to 
write off the rest ? Pakistani military Aircraft and Neval Ships will be unable 
to make use of Ceylon and any attempt to hold East Pakistan in a shooting 
war likely to prove helpless. 





The military rulers might well see virtue in withdrawing troops from the 
East and concentrating on the Western Sector with the aim of capturing some 
Indian territory in Kashmir, Rajasthan or Gujrat, that would be the only # way 
to save face, given the certain loss of East Pakistan. 

In terms of military balance, both sides have strengthened their positions 
since 1965. Pakistan has reportedly taken on loan 75 military Aircraft from 
Saudi Arabia. It also maintains airforce training missions in various West 
Asian countries, which, in the event of a war, may be expected to assist 
Pakistan. 

India's policy of achieving self-sufficiency in military hardware gives it 
a decided advantage over Pakistan. Several new types of arms and 
ammunition are being manufactured in Indian Ordnance Factories. A major 
break through was the Vijayanta tank, considered more manoeuvrable than 
Centurian which was India's mainstay in 1965. The first Vijayanta rolled out 
in December 1965 and an informed guess is that between 350 and 400 
hundred of these medium tanks equipped with 105 m. m. guns have been put 
into service. 

India makes aircraft and ships as well. The Hindustan Aeronautics is 
currently making the Jet ground attack fighter HF-24, the supersonic 
interceptor MIG-21, the jet fighter Gnat, the Jet trainer HJT-16, the transport 
aircraft, HS-748 and Alouette helicopters. The Mazagoan Docks in Bombay 
produces Leander class frigates. 

Meanwhile, Indian citizens have already been hit by the financial burden 
of the Bengali refugees and of war preparations. Although the finance 
minister, Y. B. Chavan, had assured parliament and the people that he had no 
intention of introducing a supplementary Budget this year, on the eve of Mrs. 
Gandhi's departure on her foreign tour the Government announced more tax 
measures to raise Rs. 700 million 

New levies are being imposed on railways travel, postal services, bills of 
exchange. The Government also is imposing an excise duty of two paisa on 
each copy of newspapers, all new measures taken effect from November 15. 
They were announced through a Presidential Ordinancethe first time taxes 
have been collected in this manner. Parliament is to meet by the middle of 
November for a brief winter session, and as the tax measures are effective 
only from November 15 the ordinance came as surprise. In addition to the 
measures proposed by the Centre the States will have to imposed additional 
duties on certain items falling under their jurisdiction. 



The new measures are : 5% surcharge on railway tickets costing one 
rupee or more; 5% surcharge on air travel within India (the May budget bad 
imposed a 10% foreign travel tax on the value of tickets); a tax of Paisa 5 on 
all postal articles except postcards; duty of Paisa 10 on bills of exchange, 
bills of lading, promissory notes, insurance policies, letter of credit and 
proxies ; and paisa 2 levy on newspapers and periodicals. 

The additional tax measures are being introduced to meet the mounting 
cost of maintaining the refugees from Bangladesh anal it, arrest further 
deflicit financing An estimate says between April and december 1971 deficit 
spending would have risen to the Figure of Rs. 5700 million The budget 
estimate was Rs. 2,300 million And unofficial estimates say that if these 
levies are collected over a period of 12 months the yield will be much more 
than Rs. 700 million. 
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SUNDAY POST, NAIROBI, NOVEMBER 22,1971 
SITUATION IN INDO-PAKISTAN SUB-CONTINENT 

...India has become involved in this problem only to the extent of the 
influx of millions of refugees and the economic, social and communal 
consequences which are threatened by it. 

If some of the propaganda talk were to be believed it would appear as if 
the refugees are caged in concentration camps by India and are not being 
allowed to return to their homes by force. 

These camps are free and open. Any inmate who wants to quit is free to 
do so. There is no obstacle or hindrance. 

One has been surfeited by the ploy which has been made over the number 
of such refugees. 

After being told that a census had revealed that only about two and a half 
million people had left East Pakistan. President Yahya Khan admitted to a 
correspondent that the number could be three or four million. Or eight or nine 
million ! 

An illuminating commentary from the BBC revealed that the incoming 
refugees are checked thrice to ensure that they are genuinely displaced 
persons and not imposters. 

This commentary also said that the camps did not contain all the 
refugees, but only the poorest and the most helpless. Very many East 
Pakistanis had found shelter with hospitable friends and relatives in and 
around Calcutta. 

Their number has never been recorded. But they all want to go back. But 
for the colossal tragedy which has evolved before the eyes of the world, one 
would have been amused by the statement that even nine million refugees 
could not pose any burden on a country whose population increases by 12 
million annually. 

These nine million are a direct charge on the state. 

Children who are bom are the responsibility of their parents and 
guardians. 
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HELSINGIN SAROMAT, HELSINKI NOVERMBER 23,1971 , 

CRUELTY OF THE RAZAKARS 

The cruelty of the “razakars” has turned the majority of the villagers into 
supporters of Bangladesh. When people are asked whether they wish to 
remain citizens of Pakistan or form a state of their own, almost all reply that 
they are for Bangladesh. Although the green flag of Pakistan can be seen 
flying even on top of the most wretched hut, people work for Bangladesh in 
secrecy. Like Americans in South Vietnam, the leaders of the Pakistani army 
seem to be totally unaware of the true feelings and loyalty of the local 
population. 
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DE VOLKSKRANT, NETHERLANDS, NOVEMBER 24,1971 * 
PAKISTAN IS ACTING IN PANIC 
By H. C. Beynon 

Pakistani reports of large-scale military action by India in East pakistan 
seem to be inspired by panic, war-psychosis, and fear of a definite loss of the 
eastern province, rather than by military reports of Commanders in the field... 

India cannot afford more and certainly not because of the area which is 
likely to free itself from the military regime. No more can India afford a long 
guerrilla war in East Pakistan, for the refugee problem is a heavy economic 
burden and the situation in unruly West Bengal is far from secure. 
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NEPAL TIMES, KATHMANDU, NOVEMBER 30,1971 

\ 

Editorial 

UNDECLARED WAR 

Aerial and tank battles fought by the armies of India and Pakistan have 
confirmed widespread fears that war is now imminent in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. The world now realizes how close the two countries are to war The 
military rulers of Pakistan have even declared that an "undeclared war" is 
going on between the two countries and accordingly proclaimed a state of 
emergency throughout that country. 

The one-sided war waged by the rulers of Pakistan inside what was once 
a part of their own territory, provoked a resistance which culminated in a well 
organized war within a few months. It is thus a war going on inside 
Bangladesh that is now sought to be described by the Pakistani rulers as an 
Indo-Pakistan war. In their attempt to project the resistance war inside 
Bangladesh as a war between India and Pakistan, they sent their planes and 
tanks to attack Indian territory. But the planes were shot down and several 
tanks ware destroyed and much military equipment was captured by the 
Indian troops. Then, the Pakistani rulers, with an irresistible desire of 
installing a puppet regime through deceitful means, declared a state ot 
emergency in their country. Not even the valuable service rendered by the 
villain Bhutto, by paying a pilgrimage to Peking, could fully satisfy the 
military rulers. His desire of being made President or Prime Minister remaind 
unfulfilled. It remains to be seen when Bhutto will outlive his utility. 

The Pakistani army has been finding it increasingly difficult to fight its 
own people. But it wants to be defeated at the hands of a superior power, not 
at those of the people's resistance movement known as the Mukti Bahini. 
And for Pakistan, that superior power could be none other than India. 
Moreover, the military rulers of Pakistan are still obsessed to some extent 
with their desire of taking revenge for their heavy losses in the 1965 war. The 
most important and pressing reason is that the military rulers want to erase 
the whole effect of the result of the elections conducted and organised by 
themselves. They sought to wipe out the result of these elections by 
launching tank attacks on the citizens of Dacca on the night of March 25, 
1971, forcing ten million people to flee to India, and murdering, looting and 



raping a million people. The birth of Bangladesh and activities of the Mukti 
Bahini were results of this repression. Now the military rulers are seeking to 
eliminate the people's representatives of West Pakistan as well. The 
proclamation of emergency and attempts to find a pretext for provocation 
against India, constitute the second phase of their campaign to suppress their 
own people. 

A sensible answer to the question of what should be the attitude of the 
world towards this strange desire of the military rulers of Pakistan, fighting 
against its own people, can be given only the day when the world is prepared 
to make an objective analysis of events which have taken place in Pakistan 
during the past one year. The militaiy regime of Pakistan has been 
conducting an undeclared war against its own people, a war of mercilessly 
supressing the rights, life and property of its people. The world has to direct 
its appeal for disengagement from this war and restraint towards Pakistan, 
not to any third country. The intentions of those who try to teach a lesson of 
restraint to India, which has displayed unparalleled fortitude of enduring an 
invasion which has been mounted on it by ten million refugees, are doubtful. 
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BUENOS AIRES HERALD , DECEMBER 4,1971 
PRESIDENT YAHYA MUST BE MADE TO SEE SENSE 

The miracle-which would have taken the shape of a political solution to 
lower the explosive tension in East Pakistan did not materialise. Pakistan has 
escalated hostilities by eight air strikes over the western frontier into India. 
The war that everyone knew was inevitable is raging. 

War will solve nothing. It would speed the setting up of an independent 
Bangladesh state. But to pay the price of war, in terms of terrible human 
suffering in an area that has had its fill of grief, is morally wrong. If another 
country is bom on the Indian sub-continent in a blood bath, peace and 
Prosperity (which have seemed to be in India's reach) would again be 
postponed. This war is madness. It is madness bom of the irrationality of 
West Pakistan's attempt to crush the national aspirations of the Bengalis. 
President Yahya Khan must be made to see sense. He must make some 
gesture like releasing the Bangladesh leader Sheikh Mujib which will 
provide an opportunity, through the United Nations, to turn the tide of war. 
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77/E SUNDAY TIMES OF ZAMBIA, DECEMBER 5,197* 
LESSON FOR THE THIRD WORLD 

The mild skirmishes, which characterised the start of the confrontation 
between India and pakistan, were bound to escalate into open war as long as 
the world remained unaffected by the plight of the ten million Pakistani 
refugees who have fled to India. 

To her credit, it must be mentioned that the Indian Prime Minister had 
taken the ultimate step to personally acquaint world leaders about the 
economic realities of the refugee problem to her country's well-being. Her 
recent trips to most of the world capitals were obviously a last ditch attempt 
to persuade president Yahya Khan to moderate his hostility towards India and 
the Bangladesh movement and seek a more peaceful solution to the problem. 

Had Yahya made even the slightest move to re-accommodate the 
refugees without inflicting reprisals against them, we do not believe that 
India would have continued on the belligerent course which has now led the 
Pakistan President to declare war on her. 

Of course, had world leaders used their influence with Yahya Khan 
earlier in the game, things would not have turned out the way they have. 

... The United States has gone on record as saying that it would spurn 
every attempt to embroil it in the Indo-Pakistan conflict. Perhaps it resisted 
too much the attempts of Mrs. Gandhi to use its influence which is very great 
indeed-with Yahya Khan to make him realise that a war with India was not 
the ultimate panacea to his internal problems. 

It now seems certain that U. S. reluctance to get involved was based 
solely on selfish motives. The Soviet Union and the people's Republic of 
China have made their posilions known in this situation. Russia supports the 
Indians and the Chiness are backing the Pakistanis. Perhaps the United 
States, which has always secretly hoped for at Sino-Soviet conflict, decided 
for this reason alone to let the situation escalate into open warfare in the 
Hope that the Communists would be at each other's throats in the end. 

The United Nations whose record of preventing clashes before they occur 
is not so impressive, has not lifted a finger to calm tempers in New Delhi or 
Islamabad. But it will probably be the United Nations which will pick up the 
pieces after the war has ended. 





ft is very hard at this stage to halt the hostilities, for most wars have a way 
of going on until one side gives up or is made to give up. Pakistan is heavily 
outnumbered military by India, but President Yahya must know what he is 
doing. 

The war itself is another result of the assumed non-chalange of the big 
powers in a conflict that does not directly threaten their own ambitions of 
expansion. It is a lesson for the Third World, a lesson which must surely 
convince them that despite their noble mouthings of "non-alignment" in 
international politics, they have yet to reckon with the cynicism of the big 
powers. 
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SOUTH CHINA MORNING POST, HONG KONG, DECEMBER 6,1971 
INDO-PAKISTAN CONFLICT 

Islamabad is, of course, largely responsible for the present serious 
situation in the Indian sub-continent. Admittedly President Yahya Khan 
invited Mrs. Indira Gandhi to the conference table to discuss and reconcile 
their differences and also proposed mutual withdrawal of armed forces from 
the border areas. 

But he took no concrete steps of initiated any move to eliminate the root 
cause of the developments in East Pakistan which led to the mass fight of 
ruthlessly oppressed East Pakistanis to seek sanctuary in India. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi had tried for months to persuade President Yahya 
Khan and the world to help restore conditions that would encourage the more 
than nine million East Pakistani refugees to return to their homes. 

India's own stability is gravely threatened by the continuing influx of 
these refugees requiring food, shelter and medical care among other 
necessities. 

The world, however, looked away and President Yahya Khan continued 
to disregard appeals to resolve the East Pakistan crisis through a political 
solution-allowing the people of East Pakistan to determine their own future, 
a right which they won at last year’s general electrons. 

With the prospects of easing the extremely heavy burden of caring for 
nearly 10 million refugees growing dimmer and dimmer, India found herself 
in a position where she had to act to help the Bangladesh movement bring 
about a situation conducive to a voluntary return of the millions of refugees 
to their homes. 

The issue has now belatedly been raised in the security Council, but if 
intervention by the Council is to be effective in restoring peace on the Indian 
sub-continent, the world organisation must recegnise and deal realistically 
with the basic problem of East Pakistan 

Islamabad must be made to recognise the legality of last year's general 
election, and at the same time, guarantee the safety and rehabilitation of 
refugees returning from India. 

These are the conditions that President Yahya Khan must accept in the 
interest of peace in the Indian sub-continent and the world, for further 
escalation of the war could draw the big powers into the conflict. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN, SYDNEY, DECEMBER 6,1971 
THE WAR NOBODY STOPPED 

Mrs. Gandhi got it right when she blamed the world for the war which 
has now started between India and Pakistan. For nine months, we have all 
stood by as if impotent as, day after day, the confrontation escalated to its 
inevitable explosion. What have any of us done to help India meet the burden 
of nine million Bengali refugees suddenly thrust upon its fragile economy ? 
Not much, what have any of us, beyound the odd couple of prime ministerial 
letters, done to get Pakistan’s President Yahya Khan to come to his senses 
and restore some semblance of democracy in East pakistan ? Not much. The 
rich industrial countries have sent there money to help the refugees. They 
always do. And Australia, thanks to a public outcry, has done as well, if not 
better, than most in this endeavour..... 
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INDONESIA RAYA, DJAKARTA, DECEMBER 7,1971 
PAKISTAN TO BLAME 

Reason failed and guns spoke. Pakistan is now sending, a special envoy 
to Indonesia, but the whole world has seen Pakistan's bad treatment of its 
own people in East Pakistan, crushing the victorious Awami League 
imprisoning Mujibur Rahman and killing or arresting his followers. No 
single country on earth can bear the burden of millons of refugees as 
poured into India from Bangladesh following the action of President Yahya 
Khan's Government. It is Pakistan which must respect the will of the 
Bangladesh people and make amends for its mistakes. 
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TOE STRAITS TIMES, KUALA LUMPUR, DECEMBER 7,1971 
A POLITICAL SOLUTION WAS POSSIBLE 

Indian concern for the seventy five million people of East Pakistan must 
be recognised The failure of the major powers to persuade West Pakistan's 
President to carry out his election promise, and above all the brutal repression 
of the popular feeling which followed the arrest of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
and outlawing of the Awami League, have been vital in gredients in Indian 
policy and action. Yet, in the end, impatience has triumphed and Indian 
national interests are discernible in this dismemberment of Pakistan. 

Until yesterday, it was still possible that a compromise could be evolved, 
amounting to undisputed home rule for East Pakistan. Instead there is a 
political solution and inevitability of unrestrained war, not peace. 
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THE MOTHERLAND, KATHMANDU, DECEMBER 8, 1971 * 

SIMPLY AMAZING 

Significant as it certainly is, India's recognition of the people's Republic 
of Bangladesh has also confirmed the suspicion held by many that India 
actually wanted "Bangladesh" to be a child of the Indo- Pakistan war. 

In that, India has by and large achieved her initial Political goals, but 
does the new development have the capacity to clinch the long drawn 
controversy for all times to come, is a question the answer to which is neither 
readily available nor can anybody Bangladesh leaders and prime Minister 
Gandhi not excluding, honesty claim to be in the know. 

Having been assured of the Soviet veto in the U . N . Security Council 
India, as events show found an opportunity to penetrate into areas of 
Bangladesh rather too irresistibly, and thought, probably rightly, that the time 
was opportune for according diplomatic recognition to the rebel Government 
which, as the world knows, commands the approval and loyalty of more than 
75 million people. 

India has done what all the major powers knew she would do if the drain 
on her economy, forced by the massive influx of refugees, remained 
unmitigated. 

Of all the big powers, the United States appears to be disturbed the most. 

Pakistan's snapping of diplomatic relations with India is but a natural 
phenomenon, but what is more intriguing is the U . S . decision to suspend 
credits to India on the ground that India has indulged in delinquent activity. 

The American reaction is quite understandable. In fact one does not have 
to go farther than the frontiers of Vietnam to get a true picture of the negative 
aspect of American foreign policy. Its disrespect for the cause of freedom and 
liberty is simply amazing. 
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NEVES DEUTSCHLAND, EAST BERLIN-DECEMBER 9,1971 
RESPECT THE WILL OF THE BANGLADESH PEOPLE 

The war on the Indian sub-continent, by which millions of people are 
affected, is continuing in all its acuteness. The world public is alarmed about 
the bloodshed and also the people of the German Democratic Republic watch 
the conflict with great concern. Now, as before, progressive forces the world 
over demand a political settlement of the Bangladesh problem. 

With this demand as a basis, the U. S. S. R. spoke before the United 
Nations, and with this demand an a basis, the U. S S. R. Prime Minister 
expressed his views during his visit to Denmark. There, he repeated that "for 
the relaxation of tension on the Indian sub-continent, it is necessary first of 
all to eliminate the dangerous inner political crisis which arose in East 
Pakistan as a result of mass reprisals of Pakistani authorities against the 
population". 

The Yahya Khan regime was well aware of the fact that the flood of 
refugees and their persecution up to Indian territory would entail grave 
problems for India. That is why Pakistani authorities prepared for armed 
conflicts and unleashed the war .... 
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NANYANG SIANG PAU, MALAYSIA, DECEMBER 9,1971, , 
YAHYA KHAN HELD RESPONSIBLE 

The ruthess repression by the West Pakistan army of the rebels in 
Bangladesh and the failure to take correct steps for restoring peace in time by 
respecting the result of the elections, has brought about the present tragedy. 
It is now too late. The crisis has erupted into war and President Yahya Khan 
must be held responsible for what has happened. 
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IZVESTIA U.S.S.R. DECEMBER 10,1971 
WHAT CAUSED THE WAR? 

The sanguinary suppression by the pakistan authorities of the basic rights 
and the clearly expressed will of the population of East Pakistan, ruthless 
terror against millions of people of that Part of the country, have been an 
overt violation of the Universal Human Rights Declaration. Those events are 
known to have led to a military conflict between India and Pakistan. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR, PHILIPPINES, DECEMBER 14, 1971 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 

...The Indian Prime Minister carries a lot of credibility when she says that 
her country had no recourse but to use force. The repressions in East Pakistan 
had sent nearly ten million refugees into India. It costs some four million 
dollars a day to feed them. Not all of them, however, are bonafide refugees. 
Some are Pakistani infiltrators whom India cannot afford to shelter in any 
case. 

As the source of the repression, the Pakistan Government must bear a 
major part of the blame But others are guilty as well. The big powers could 
have used pressure on Pakistan to stop the repressions, reverse the influx of 
refugees; and perhaps even lend their good offices, to secure autonomy for 
East Pakistan. They failed to do so and India had to act to protect her 
interests. 

With Washington -unable or unwilling to exercise peaceful intervention 
war became inevitable. Curiously, Peking is on the U.S, side now as far as 
fault-finding is concerned. War, like politics, makes strange bedfellows. 
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UTUSAN, MALAYSIA, DECEMBER 20,1971 
A NEW NATION BORN 

The disappearance of East Pakistan from Pakistan's map was caused by 
the feeling of utter disgust of the people against their rulers. The people in 
the east wing felt neglected by Islamabad. While they earned most of the 
foreign exchange for the country, the Central Government deprived them of 
their right to industrial growth in sharp distinction from the west wing. 

Thus, the cherished desire of the people of the east wing to separate 
themselves from Pakistan has now been achieved with the defeat of Pakistan 
in the current Indo-Pakistan war. From this defeat has emerged a New nation 
of Bangladesh. 

The seventy-five million people of Bangladesh need financial help and 
assistance for reconstruction and repair of the damage caused by the war. We 
would, therefore, appeal to the Muslim countries to take the initiative in 
helping their brethren in Bangladesh. They should be assured that they could 
lead a peaceful and prosperous life in their own land. 
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AM RITA BAZAR PATR1KA, CALCUTTA, MARCH 28, 1971 

GENERAL TIKKA KHAN SHOT DEAD 
DACCA, KHULNA BOMBED 
A LAKH FEARED KILLED 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS IN MASS ACTION 

Agartala, March 27-After two days of mounting deaths and destruction, 
the situation in the East Pakistan civil war was crystalising tonight with the 
Sheikh's Bangladesh forces in a commanding position everywhere except in 
the three major Cantonments of Dacca, Comilla and Jessore as many as 
100,000 people are feared killed. 

Major Zia Khan, Chief of the Bangladesh Liberation Army declared over the 
free Bangladesh Radio tonight that Bangladesh would be rid of the Pakistani 
military administration in two or three days. 

The Radio Pakistan announcement of Mr. Rahman's arrest (which was 
later denied by Free Bangla radio ) infuriated Dacca residents who stormed 
the official residence of Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan, Martial Law administrator and 
shot him dead. 

Reliable information reaching here said that flames and smoke danced on 
Dacca with a population of about ten lakhs and also in Comilla and Khulna 
where the defending West Pakistanis employed tanks, planes and helicopters 
in a desperate bid to retain their hold. 

Lt. Gen Tikka Khan, martial law administrator of East Pakistan died in a 
nursing home at 8.15 p. m after being seriously injured when freedom 
fighters stormed his Dacca residence, reports reaching. 

With most of the road and rail links completely cut off by the Sheikh's 
forces, the movement of West Pakistani troops has been ground to a halt. 

Grim fighting was reportedly in progress for control of the dreaded city 
of Dacca which is feared to have taken a toll of more than two thousand lives 
in the current fighting. * 

Hundreds of wounded were lying under the debris of shattered homes, 
the report said. _ 
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Reports from inside the troubled land, broadcast by the Free Bangla 
Radio Stations and corroborated by other sources across the border, said 
bombs were dropped over Dacca and Khulna. In the bombing of Dacca a ( 
large hospital was destroyed and most of its in patients were killed. 

There was no means of estimating the casualties, believed to run into 
thousands and fast mounting higher. 

The use of tanks and aircraft suggesting the beginnings of a war of 
attribution followed successful immobilisation of troops by the freedom 
fighters by raising wood and brick barricade across streets in almost all 
towns, by blowing up bridges over the rivers and streams crisscrossing the 
land and by dismantling railway tracks and destroying railway stations. 

The Pakistani authorities claimed the army had established effective 
control over the whole of East Pakistan and conditions were fast retur ning 
to normal, but unwittingly confirmed the impediments in their way when 
they broadcast a new martial law order calling for removal of al barricades 
on pain of destruction of all buildings within 100 yards of such obstructions. 

The army authorities claimed that the father of the newborn Republic 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, whom President Yahya Khan had yesterday 
charged with treason, had been arrested, but the free Bangla Radio 
stations-at least three of them were on the air at different times during the 
day-asserted he was safe and free one of them carrying a live broad cast by 
him assuring the people he was in full command of affairs ant exhorting them 
to carry on the fight. 

A steamer carrying arms and ammunition was seized by about 1,000 
Bangladesh freedom-fighters at Nawabganj, a sub-divisional town on the 
bank of the Ganga, reports reaching at Krishnanagar said tonight. 

The steamer was about to leave for the arm controlled Rajshahi town 
when it was captured, the reports added. 

Mr. Mujibur Rahman, in a proclamation broadcast over a free Bangla 
Radio, promised to permit the West Pakistani troops to return home safely if 
they surrendered to the liberation forces with their arms. He warned that if 
they failed to do 'freedom fighters will avenge the blood of Bengalis with 
blood'. 

In another proclamation, he declared that anyone in Bangladesh who 
helped the foreign' West Pakistani army would be tried by people's courts. 

A Free Bangla broadcast said members of a West Punjabi regiment, 
under a seige by a Bengali regiment and freedom-fighters since yesterday. 



had started surrendering. A Baluchi regiment deployed in Bangladesh was 
said to have defied their West Punjabi Commanders. 

Reports from inside Bangladesh said units of the liberation force had 
repulsed Pakistani troops' attempts to seize control of the towns of 
Chittagong, Comilla, Dinajpur and Sylhet from the freedom-fighters. 

An attempt by the troops to capture the Patenga airport near Chittagong 
was also foiled. The Liberation force unit there was said to have been led by 
a Brigadier, named Karim. 

Freedom-fighters reported a major success in the capture of Mongla Port. 
The Chief of the East Pakistan rifles in Khulna with his entire battalion, was 
pitted against the troops in this action. 

They also said naval units at Chittagong and Khulna had joined with the 
liberation force. 

Freedom?fighters today captured the Comilla Police armoury from the 
control of the military after a day long fight with troops, highly reliable 
reports said. 

The fighters removed the arms and distributed these among themselves. 

Main supply line to West Pakistani troops in Sylhet district was hit after 
Bhairab bridge near Akhaura, was blown up by the Liberation army. 

A fierce battle raged in Dacca for the second successive day for control 
of the Dacca Radio, seized by the army when it started the intensive military 
operations on Thursday night. Casualties on both sides were put at 2,500. 

The voice of America said unarmed people in Dacca, the largest city of 
Bangladesh, had been met by tanks. It also said the Awami League 
headquarters had been destroyed in the fighting. 

One indication of the heavy casualties suffered by the freedom-fighters 
was a free Bengal radio appeal for blood donations to save the lives of 
injured liberation force members. Young men were urged to go to the blood 
bank at the Dacca medical college, which was in the hands of the liberation 
forces. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Bhashani, leader of the leftwing National Awami 
Party, today directed members of his peasant organisation, estimated to 
number 50,000, to join the. liberation force in Banglades. 

East Pakistan Riflemen today Successfully repulsed an attack by the West 
Pakistani troops on a EPR centre in Khulna district, authoritative reports 
received in Calcutta said. 



According to these reports troops encircled the centre this afternoon with 
a view to disarming the EPR men, now freedom-fighters in Bangladesh, 
when the latter resisted the attack with their guns. Heavy fighting continued 
for over two hours with casualties on both sides. Later the troops withdrew 
from the area. 

Pakistani Air Force planes, giving air support to the ground forces were, 
however seen circling the centre for a long time. 

In Daulatpur, about miles from Khulna town, the West Pakistani troops 
machine-gunned a big crowd killing 90 unarmed civilians on the spot. It was 
not known whether the crowd has assembled to hold a meeting or to offer 
prayers 

Retreating West Pakistani troops today resorted to scorched earth action 
in several areas in East Pakistan. 

Fierce street fighting rocked the major towns of East Pakistan today and 
casualties were feared to be very heavy. 

Panic-stricken people were reported to be fleeing to the villages. 

The Sheikh's clandestine radio station was more in evidence today than 
ever before since the fighting began. 

The streets litterred with burnt out vehicles, spent bullets, sticks, stones 
and broken glasses told the grim story of the savage fighting between the 
forces of the Sheikh and those of West Pakistan. 

Latest reports said that the West Pakistanis were airlifting troops on a 
limited scale to augment their strength in East Pakistan. 

Reports continue to pour in of heavy street fighting in almost all towns 
of East Pakistan. Awami League's "freedom-fighters had blown up the 
Bhairab bridge near Akhaura and destroyed road and rail communications in 
several places. They were offering stiff resistance to West Pakistan troops 
despite the heavy toll of lives. 

Radio Pakistan, monitored here this morning, claimed, however, that the 
situation in East Pakistan had been brought well uner control "and that the 
curfew at Dacca was "being lifted." The Radio continued to broadcast the 
provisions of martial law orders enforced yesterday and warned the people 
against their violation. 

A number of foreign nationals in Dacca and other places in Bangladesh 
were injured in firings by West Pakistani troops the free Bangla Radio said 
today. 



At least 180 persons were killed in Comilla in a clash between thePakistan 
and Bangladesh freedom fighters early today, highly reliable reports from 
across the border said. 

The clash occurred when freedom fighters, raided military armoury i n 
the district town. Troops machingunned the freedom fighters, who included 
East Pakistan riflesman, policemen, students and other civilians. 

Comilla, Sylhet, Mymensingh and Feni towns were under complete 
control of the Awami League adds our Shillong correspondent. 

A people's army of about 12,000 drove out of President Yahya's army 
after gun battle this morning. The army detachment crossed the Gumti river. 
The exchange of fire was going on across the river still late in the afternoon. 

In Comilla district several railway bridges had been either blown off or 
uprooted by the liberation force and several roads cut across todisrupt 
vehicular traffic. 

The army detachments had also been forced to withdraw from Bogra 
town in northern Bangladesh, and also from Mymensingh town, another 
report said Army detachment in outlandish areas were running short of 
ammunition and food. 

Several road bridges on the highway between Chittagong and Dacca had 
been damaged by the freedom-fighters in an attempt to halt further 
movement of army from Chittagong port to other towns of Bangladesh. 

The casualties in Chittagong were said to be the heaviest. The Awami 
League supporters who seized control of the Chittagong radio station 
overnight, were still holding it this morning. 

In Jessore airport area alone, over 1500 urban and rural civilians, many 
of them clad in "lungis and banians" were killed by machine gun fire when 
the Sheikh's supporters armed with spears, lathis, ram daos and daggers, tried 
to capture the airport. 

Hartal Call 

The broadcast, heard in Agartala, said Bangladesh forces had surrounded 
West Pakistani troops in Chittagong, Comilla, Sylhet, Jessore, Barisal and 
Khulna. 

It reiterated the Awami League decision to organise a 'hartal' all over the 
' Eastern wing tomorrow in protest against the Army attacks in the past two 
day£ resulting in the death of more than a hundred civilians. . 

It proclaimed "Banga Bandu" Sheikh Mujibur Rahman the only leader of 



Bangladesh "whose commands should be obeyed by the people to save the 
country from the ruthless dictatorship of West Pakistanis". 

Reports received here late tonight spoke of heavy fighting also in curfew 
bound Rangpur town one of the three places where the West Pakistani troops 
shot dead many unarmed civilians two days ago. 

Meanwhile curfew was lifted from 7 a. m. to 4 p.m. in Dacca today. 

The Chief Marshal Law Administrator has issued two fresh regulations 
under which public meetings, demonstrations and processions have been 
banned and strict censorship imposed on publication and printing, reports 
Radio Pakistan. 

Any contravention of these regulations is punishable with seven years' 
Rigorous imprisonment. 

Reports trickling from across the border said that the port city of 
Chittagong was completely under the control of free Bangladesh authorities. 

Chittagong had gone through a bloodbath on March 25 when Awami 
League volunteers and others prevented the unloading of troops and 
equipment from ship arriving from West Pakistan. 

The Dacca Cantonment was surrounded by freedom-fighters aided by 
thousands of common people. 

Fuel Shortage 

The Pakistan Air force now in East Pakistan is faced with serious fuel 
shortage, authoritative reports received in Calcutta on today said. 

According to these reports, the Pakistan Government made frantic bid to 
secure this much needed aviation fuel for the Air Force from the Burmese 
Government and it had been a sured of the supply. 

The freedom-fighters of Bangladesh damaged or destroyed large number 
of bridges in riverrine Bengal and army movements are being restricted in 
towns only. 

The situation this morning was described to be serious as the entire 
population is in revolt against West Pakistani exploiters. 
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AM RITA BAZAR PATRIKA, MARCH 28, 1971 

CENTRE URGED TO RECOGNISE BANGLADESH 
By A Staff Reporter 

The United Left Front at the meeting on Saturday demanded of the Union 
Government to give immediate recognition to the Sovereign Independent 
people's Republic of Bangladesh and render assistance to it to defend its 
rights against the imperialist aggression. 

Besides this decision, the ULF would hold a mass rally at the Shahid 
Minar Maidan on Monday to express its solidarity with the struggling people 
of Bangladesh. The ULF further decided to immediately contact its mass and 
class organizations to devise a programme for strengthening the hands of 
fighting people accross the border. 

The ULF directed its student wings to hold meetings in support of the 
cause of the people of Bangladesh. 

Meanwhile the RSP general secretary, Mr. Tridib Choudbury sent 
Wegrams to President V. V. Giri, the Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi and 
the External Affairs Minister Mr. Swaran Singh asking then to set up 
diplomatic relation; with the people's Republic of Bangladesh. And it pressed 
for immediate recognition of the Bangladesh. 

The Socialist Unity Centre too urged the India Government give 
recognition to the Sovereign Independent people's Republic of Bangladesh. 
Moreover, the party called upon the left and democratic parties and mass 
organizations to chalk out a united programme for building up a mass 
movement to strengthen the hands of the fighting people of Bangladesh 

Prof. Haripada Bharati, chairman. State Jana Singh, in a statement not 
only condemned the military Dictator of Islamabad for a genocide in East 
Pakistan but also urged the Government of India not to remain an idle 
spectator. The Union Government should recognize the independent 
Bangladesh. Prof. Bharati asked his party units all over the State to 
demonstrate solidarity with the struggling people of Bangladesh. 

The CITU also extended support to the freedom fighters of Bangladesh 




and upged the working class to express solidarity with the people across the 
border. It also asked the West Bengal Government to lift section 144 Cr PC 
from the city so that people could demonstrate sympathy with the people of 
Bangladesh. 

Sampriti Samity 

On behalf of the Purba-O-Pachim Bangla Samprity Samity also a 
statement was issued on the day appealing to all those who shared the 
cherished ideals to contribute generously to the organization so that it could 
function effectively for normalization of relations between two Bengals. 

The signatories to the statement were Messrs, Tarashankar 
Bandyopadhyay Tushar kanti Ghosh, Ananda Shankar Ray, Ashoke Kumar 
Sarkar, Manoj Bose, Promode Kumar Sannyal, Hirmoy Banerji and Justice. 
Shankar Prasad Mitra. 

President of the West Bengal Chhatra Parishad, students wing of the 
Congress ( O ) Subir Chaudhuri, in a telegram to the Prime Minister said one 
thousand Chhatra parishad workers were ready to help the people of 
Bangladesh. "Please allow us to go to East Bengal to help the freedom 
fighters". 

Prof. Samar Guha, MP. addressing a press conference said that the 
declaration of independence by the people of Bangladesh under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman soon after the promulgation of the 
new martial law by General Yahya Khan is the greatest revolutionary event 
after partition of India. The whole people of Bangladesh has risen to a total 
revolution against the colonial domination of West Pakistan. 
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INDIAN EXPRESS, NEW DELHI, MARCH 31, 1971 

SOVEREIGN GOVT. IN BANGLADESH 

Calcutta March 30, (UNI). The Government under Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman is the Sovereign legal Government of Bangladesh and is entitled 
recognition from all democratic countries of the world, Major Zia the 
visional Commander-in-Chief of the liberation army declared this morning. 

In a broadcast over the Free Bangla Radio on behalf of the Sheikh. Maj. 
Zia said "The new democratic Government is committed to a policy non 
alignment in international relations. It will seek friendship with rations and 
strive for international peace. 

Maj. Zia began the broadcast with these words : "I, Major Zia, visional 
Commander in Chief of the Bangla liberation army, hereby proclain on 
behalf of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman the independence of Bangladesh. 

"I also declare that we have already formed a sovereign legal 
Government under Sheikh Mujibur Rahman which pledges to function as per 
and the constitution. 

"We, therefore, appeal to all democratic and peaceloving countries the 
world to recognise the democratic Government of Bangladesh" 
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r?*ito? ^sjt#*ri cto* toi %r?!? ?sf$R r^thr fR« tot? *ifo?n 

C*ftt$fprff5 TOt^RRtTOt l ■§&$*£?? <W5 I <4 «M^R| frfe?s RR<ft?? 

4?* 5f|F R^of^R ?m 'SRJ ?s^s ? v3*fft?T? ^fTOTTOT? TO? f?Rf%-TO TO i 
RR% *lfe? feTOR rTO* 4 C*t? TOs TO?t favsTO | ^ ?JT*f?F5t ^^T?H SRJ 

wm to to?, rr?rto i 

^RRTOTW? TOTS Rtfl??l ^*KRt*f? m *ffC?RRT l TOT f^tfR TO? 5 TO?, 

ffas# i tort? tort&ri?TOto£rrj to?. toto to <£faR*rra i to*? 

TOffe Ci>WC6R am® TOT® l ^f®R? ’ITfWlTO gTOT TO C^PTO T5H fR I 
c&cTOcrr tot^tirr i srrlk *fa?w? $#>■« rrrtcr? rwj to rr 

farpr R?*nf??R i TOts? ^nft fs>TO cnf5t RrfwnR? rItotc?? 

<?m l CRITO3 R?TO *%1RRI TO^R?,f??TR ?5RT? ^?T Rlf?^ TO $*? I 
f® <*>$£? t?r%[ 'St %TO TO?lRl f%fR ^RTsRTC? 5 R’lRTOT TO35 

CTOC^ l TO ^®| %^|fR i ?telft, TO TOFSt ^f?TON1TO TOf??s 
CR5T tm%! CRR&SffR? 5 1 tRTOITO? 4% fiJ’TO ^ Rt^TOs ck 9 ! 

ftro Rt%5tR ■’R^tRTO I ^TOtTOI CRCTC^T TOT? I RRRRtft^RTTO TO 
fro? TO-TO fro I TOT? TOT? *fftor? ?^ TO? TO TOtTO TORPT ?^T 
TO TOT? ?T^pft ^<|-v£i ^gR| ^5Rm l ’IlfTOR ^‘'SRR TO TO CTO I 4? s fTO 

Tiffa wrt^sT? ?rtoh, ^’f? fro *f%? ’fff^srw? ?mf??s ???n? i ^r?n 

TO WRTO 3RR W^ITO? TO TOj^P ?®T I >OT? WI RRTO? «rf^f W 
?TTO? ®WJ TO «4?S?r I 4 TO* TOJ CTO fTO CR^ <7$ I ?TTO TO ^%??- 
^T\[? W ff BTO Wt ^T C?tTO TO I ?T«f% fc*l? TO fv3IW? CR%? CW1? 
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aaffc#, R 4f8PI-9 C® aa ai*!#H vs jt '5|!>l'8rl*x*l 4 ® ^ fo[f®t® 

«WC*H, atWTWCla WIW aa®tat® fatfT^ £afataf*t® ‘iPITOF 

ftcacat a'tiasm | *|«fawa arfaaf^at 3$ atf®^a£f1®® a®®I*f vgtac® 
arafatf®® '5ng* *n® ®caa i ^ f®|f®c® aat asaw, taaivtaiwa ata®caa ata®ta 
afaa tf®^rca cat i faa$ wnatataa §aa ana® a®it#*n ®®aa mr^n j&m 
ftCTR WW$ ®t §*!*!% ®at® «a* 'MW I 

'Sai am, taaratcaa ®jrf*w^ atafa® 4®ara®c^a aw a ,u a4fc»w 
®taf| i «ii>iiwa lacai®a taawtarcaa H®fa ^prar ®na ®aaro laiwiwtaa 
affca aifart aaania aifiSt W f®sR na i 

w c«b srraat arwiwwa anr^t anaiwa ^f$i mififc i aro? ?it® c®tfi> 
at«t#a fasftat atwwn arista m®ra ^sifaffrs i anaat ^jfafta a? 
a®mcaa ®tw a^r^f® « arsrcaia wnj mann wHif^i aa 
cnacat: wat ^af|-^foSisi a® atwiwa wr<w flff® fan i 

arr^a am ca®rca a® aw ai«# f^rf®®m kcacnj 4® caaara a*n 
acafta, anfaa ®rrcaa caw ®tat can ca cnc*f wn- cat earn a?®£nf®® sfl*ja 
at<fat ®can i «$ ^f®® a® aw aafaa ®nm an i 

wiatwa ^carcat ®ta® aa®ra ®rratwa taataa wtaata f^ca aroa i 
arwiwcaa ar4t®ia aa®tcaa cn^c-aa fn^rfr® aa ^aif wiwa cam ®rcsf 
mnqtoi a ®ac® ®naat %iftat fcca wiaft i m am i 
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AMR1TA BAZAR PATRIKA, APRIL 8, 1971 

INDIA SHOULD NOT BE PASSIVE OBSERVER’ 

Mr. Prafulla Chandra Sen, former chief Minister of West Bengal, Dr. P. 
C. Chunder, President, W. B. P, C. C.-(O), and Mr. Gobindalall Banerjee 
issued the following statement in Calcutta on Wednesday: 

The political situation in Bangladesh is now clear. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the lawfully and democratically elected leader of the majority party 
in the whole of Pakistan has formed Provisional Government of the free and 
independent Bangladesh in the Eastern part of Pakistan with the sanction of 
the people in a circumstance which is known to all. Unlike other countries 
India has special reasons which are patently clear, to be greatly concerned 
with the swiftly changing situation in Bangladesh. Other countries including 
the Western part of Pakistan do not hear the cries of the fighting people who 
are being mercilessly killed in thousands. They do not see the devastation 
that is carried on in Bangladesh but India does. To us, because of the 
proximity the country, it is not newspaper report alone but visual experience. 
It is not a fight of cannon against cannon or bombing against bombing. It is 
a fight between total non co-operation, and mad use of modem foreign 
weapon. It is a fight which knows no defeat. It will degrade us if we remain 
a helpless witness to the brutalities. History will paint us black if we do not 
act in a situation like this. Let the people of Bangladesh know and believe 
that India will respect, and if necessary, guard their independence for all time 
to come. It is now the time that declaration to that effect would follow the 
dignified and solemn solidarity resolution that has already been adopted 
unanimously by the Parliment'-(PTI). 
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HINDUSTAN TIMES, APRIL 9, 1971 

MUJIB MEN RECAPTURE RAJSHAHI 

Agartala, April 8 (UNI, PTI)-Even as Bangladesh freedom fighters 
liberated Rajshahi and moved on to challenge the West Pakistani troops in 
encampments elsewhere, Pakistani planes today rained napalm bombs in the 
northern parts of the land to spread more destruction. 

The liberation forces triumphed at Rajshahi after a week-long battle. 
They also drove out the Pakistani troops from Saidpur after a fierce struggle. 

The troops in jessore were in a precarious position with the liberation 
forces steping 'the tempo of the battle there. A major battle was in progress 
in Comilla, which, contrary to some reports of yesterday, was still in the 
hands of the Pakistani Army. 

In the Sylhet area, the freedom fighters captured the Khadimnagar 
cantonment, where retreating troops from the main town had taken refuge 
two days ago. The Pakistanis withdrew to the Salutikar airfield and the hilly 
area of a tea estate, about 10 kilometres from the town. 

Awami League sources reported that an unpublicised battle was going on 
for the control or the Khulna industrial belt. They said that after several days 
of effort, the tide in this area had turned in favour of the freedom-fighters, 
under the command of Sheikh Nasiruddin, Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman's younger brother, who was providing able leadership despite being 
physically handicapped. 

Reports from Rajshahi said a crushing defeat was inflicted on the 
Pakistani troops there. Nineteen Army personnel were killed in the fighting 
and about 200 others had been taken prisoner. 

Freedom-fighters were engaged in repairing the equipment of the 
Rajshahi radio station. 
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AMR1TA BAZAR PATRIKA, APRIL 10, 1971 

MASSACRE OF INTELLECTUALS 
By Narayan Chaudhury 

The marauding forces of Yahya Khan let loose on Bangladesh have razad 
the Dacca University to the ground. It is said that the Rajshahi University 
also has shared the same fate at the hands of the West Pakistan borders. 

The grim story of destruction of the Dacca University does not end with 
the demolition of the buildings including total complex of class rooms, 
laboratories libraries, students' balls, staff quarters etc., situated inside the 
campus of the University, side by side with the wanton ravages of this 
beautiful seat of learning is also reported the almost unbelievable but 
nevertheless true story of the butchery of about fifty professors who taught 
in this premier university. These professors, among whom there are some top 
intellectuals of East Bengal, are believed to have fallen to the bullets or 
mortar fire of barbarous ememy. 

To those who have seen the Dacca University with its imposing 
structures and sprawling green lawns spread over a vast area of Ramna and 
its adjacent neighbourhoods the news of its having been destroyed by West 
Pakistani army action itself must have appeared an inconsolable loss. The 
loss is rendered many more times unberable when we hear of the massacre 
of some of the most distinguished academicians of the university along with 
its physical ruination. We are shocked beyond measure at the exhibition of 
this uncalled for savagery by the Pakistani Army. 

Parallels 

The grusome tragedy is not of course without historical parallels. The 
pattern of the killings and of the circumstances under which these took place 
brings to mind the bitter memory of the Hitlerite hordes' onslaughts on 
culture and all that it connotes some forty years back. It is all of a piece with 
the fascist technique of extirpation of intellectual elites of a country in a bid 
to extort obedience from the multitudes by denying them help and guidance 
from their leading lights. 

' Islamabad 

But the clique’s calculations are totally womg. Mad after sSppressing a 


whole people by any means, they are oblivious of the lessons of history. 
Facists everywhere have met their doom by the very processes they 
unleashed to crush their opponents. The engines of torture and tyranny set in 
motion by them as an invariable part of their unscrupulous lust for power 
have always unfailingly boomeranged. The same tiring is going to happen to 
the West Pakistani fascists in East Bengal. The ruthless forces of history must 
operate according to its own set laws. Yahya's hordes are bound to meet their 
grave in tire plains of Bangladesh by the way logic of their criminal folly. 

The minority rulers of West Pakistan have not yet been able to gauge the 
extent and depth of the feeling of solidarity exemplified by the people of 
Bangladesh in the face of the most treacherous attack yet recorded in history 
on their life and liberty. Intellectuals, or non intellectuals, the entire 
population of Bangladesh are united to a man under the banner of 
Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and it is their bedrock resolve to 
remain so under all circumstances. They are unshakable in their 
determination to fight to the last till final victory is won. Confronted with 
such determined patriotism of an entire people ready to stake everything for 
their country, the military junta of Rawalpindi headed by an unabashed 
dictator and assisted by several divisions of mercenary soldiers on the 
rampage ate very hard put to make even a face saving show of their prowess. 
They might be armed to the teeth equipped with the latest mas killing 
weapons but even with these positive advantages over a practically unarmed 
opponent, it is very, very difficult to break the morale of a people newly 
awakened to a sense of free nationhood and bound together by the firm 
purpose of asserting and maintaining it at all costs. Decimation of some 
intellectuals here and some there, although the loss is a very grievous one, 
will not be able to thwart the resurgence of Bangladesh in the last. By now 
we have seen enough of the stamina courage- and sustaining power of the 
Mujiburs’ liberation force to lead us to that firm conviction. 
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THE FRONTIER, APRIL 10, 1971 
Editorial 

WATCHING THE WAR 

From reports coming from border are as East Pakistan or Bangladesh, the 
trends of the fighting going on there are now a little more understandable 
than they were a week ago. Eyewitness accounts from hidden reporters and 
refugees add up to a carnage-bombing of towns, mass killing, raping, looting 
and terrorising of civilians by West Pakistan troops which accord less with 
the picture of a startled Administration trying to quell secessionist mobs than 
with the insensate behaviour of an occupation army. 

On the other hand, the earlier reports from the Free Bengal Radio and 
Indian newspapers to the effect teat the West Pakistani troops have been all 
driven into cantonments mow appear to be more wishful thinking than 
normal war propaganda. It is more probable that an army of 80,000 soldiers 
who cannot move out in a vast countryside criss-crossed by rivers and canals 
to its advantage, has deliberately concentrated in cantonments and comes out 
to destroy the hostiles as and when it finds it less expensive in fuel and 
ammunition. Its logistics have been complicated by the absence of firm 
expectations of fulifiment of contracts with Burma and Ceylon which seem 
to have backed out. 

The most heartening surprise sprung during the last fortnight has been 
the fortitude and resilience shown by the people. They were not cowered by 
the military strength. The popular fighting force is constituted by the First 
Bengal Regiment, East Pakistan Rifles and the police. The Bengal Regiment 
must be owing its name to Bengali officers and not jawans ; therefore the 
strength of the rebel regiment is doubtful. Moreover, during the negotiation 
between General Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujib, these officers and jawans 
were stealthily disarmed and disbanded ; it is hardly possible that they could 
have taken with them many arms and much ammunition without causing 
disruption of the negotiations. And compared to the modem armament of the 
Pakistani army, the weapons in the hands of the police, mujahids and Ansars 
primitive. The question therefore uppermost is not how long the rebels will 
be able to stand in open confrontation but how they dared to take the 




offensive, if they had taken it at all, at some places. As the war goes on they 
may be able to snatch lighter weapons through ambush but acquiring heavy 
arms through defeating the enemy is another matter. 

The speeches that the Sheikh was making during the fortnight preceding 
March 25 urged people to prepare themselves against military onslaught. But 
the way be had conducted his party men and supporters, who constituted 70 
per cent of the adults in Bangladesh, leads* one to imagine that armed 
resistance was not on the Awami League cards. The way many of the party 
leaders are reported to have been captured and shot dead do not show that 
they were prepared. It takes time for such a patty to get ready for armed 
struggle. Quite a few of the emissaries of the party crossing the borders 
betray their petty-bourgeois character: Inationalism resembling 
communalism and lack of organization for popluar armed resistance. Many 
of them talk to their own villagers in a lordly way and intensely distrust the 
communists who are fighting along with them the same enemy. They would 
not like anyone in Bangladesh not affiliated with the Awami League to get 
help from across the borders. 

In the absence of extensive and authentic reports from the war-riven 
country, it is not yet time to discern the pattern of resistance. Who are really 
giving the military junta a hell of a time? There can't be a homogeneous 
picture but significant traits must be emerging as days pass. And that must be 
the reason why the Big powers are watching the scene with restraint. They 
are waiting to see who eventully come out as the decisive factor. India has 
from the beginning been supporting Bangladesh because nothing would be 
more to her advantage than disintegrated Pakistan ; and a Bangladesh under 
the control of the Awami League would be a double advantage. 
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THE AMR1TA BAZAR PATRIKA, APRIL 11,1971 
BANGLADESH GENOCIDE WIDELY CONDEMNED 

The purulia Bar Association at a meeting on April 3 expressed its 
concern over the massive attack by armed forces of Pakistan against the 
peaceful unarmed and democratic people of Bangladesh. The devastation 
reported to have been caused by the Pakistan army, the indiscriminate killing 
of old, young, women and children, is revolting the conscience of people all 
over the world. The association condemned the action of the military 
government of Pakistan. 

The Bar Association, Burdwan, at a meeting recently also viewed with 
grave concern the ruthless npp.oession and reign of terror let loose by the 
military dictators of west Pakistan to throttle liberation movement of the 70 
million people of Bangladesh and extended its whole-hearted sympathy and 
support to its people. 

This meeting also urged the Government of India to immediately 
recognise Bangladesh. 

The Bankura Sammilani College Teachers’ Council expressed its concern 
over the developments on the other side of the border, and condemned in 
unequivocal terms the genocide committes by the militrry clique of Yahya 
Knan. It also strongly condemned the ruthless crime of the Pakmilitary on 
unarmed people of Bangladesh who are only trying to establish their 
fundamental democratic rights. 

The Burdwan University Teachers Association at a recent meeting 
expressed its solidarity with the people of Bangladesh in their fight for 
democratic freedom. This meeting also condemns the acts of genocide and 
other serious violations of international law to the detriment of fundamental 
Human Rights in Bangladesh. 

The Krishnagar Bar Association unanimously recorded its deep sense of 
horror and condemnation on the unprovoked and wanton attack on the 
unarmed people of Bangladesh by the military junta of West Pakistan. The 
members unanimously contemned the continuing genocide by the military 
rulers of West Pakistan any urged the Government of India to accord 
recognition to the provisional government of Bangladesh. 
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THE HINDUSTAN STANDARD, APRIL 12,1971 
EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT OF RAJSHAHI BATTLE 

By Robert Kaylor 

Rajshahi April 11 From indications that reach the outside world, the 
struggle for survival going on here is a good example of the battles being 
waged else-where throughout East Pakistan. 

In the city, once a busy trading centre of 100,000 persons about 190 miles 
north-west of Dacca are the "Liberation Forces" of Bangladesh. They are 
strong on determination to free their homeland, but weak on organization, 
weapons, communications and just about everything else that it takes to fight 
a war. 

Held up in a military base on the northern edge of the city is the remaining 
part of the garrison of the armed forces of West Pakistan. They are part of an 
organized fighting machine with modem weapons and air support. Now, 
however, they are surrounded by a hostile population and cut off from supplies. 

Fighting broke out here as it did almost everywhere else in East Pakistan 
on March 25 and 26 when the Army moved to seize control from the 
supporters of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's Awami League. 

Since that time, no one knows for certain how many persons have died. 
Leaders of the Liberation Forces in Rajshahi believe that between 3,000 and 
4,000 East Pakistanis have been killed. Most of the deaths have been in 
surrounding villages where troops from the garrison made raids and where 
air stakes have been flown. 

On the ether side, liberation leaders say that somewhere around 200 
soldiers from West Pakistan have been killed, many of them overwhelmed by 
sheer numbers of villagers who had no weapons except clubs, bricks and 
stones. 

"They were defenseless peopls but they were very much tortured and 
they jumped upon othe soldiers without concern for their lives and killed 
them", said Tasaddaque Hossain, a local Awami League leader. 

Liberation Forces took over Rajshahi last Wednesday, apparently when 
troops who remained in the city pulled out to consolidate their position with 
soldiers at the cantonment one mile north of the city. 





, It is a ghost city, with its shops shuttered and padlocked. Virtually all of 
the population has gone, most of them to outlying villages and about 10,000 
to seek refuge across the near by border with India. 

Armed liberation patrols in jeeps are the only motor vehicles seen in the 
streets. Some bicycle-powered rickshaws remain but their drivers gather 
listlessly at street corners for lack of riders. 

As elsewhere, many stores and businesses were owned by West 
Pakistanis, all of whom have disappeared from sight. A liberation leader told 
me that West Pakistanis were being held in confinement, but one of the 
"freedom fighters" in the streets put it differently. 

"We have destroyed the "Salaamers" who supported the Army and 
supplied them," he said. It is not known how many West Pakistanis were in 
Rajshahi when the fighting started. 

Liberation leaders believe there are about 300 troops holding positions in 
the centre of the two-mile square cantonment, an area of buildings 
surrounded with barbed wire. Freedom fighters are ranged in position around 
the camp. 

Resistance 

They are wary of venturing inside two days before the city itself fell a 
mob of resistance fighters, ran forward with a group of soldiers emerged 
from the cantonment carrying a white flag. Some of them were carrying 
weapons, but the freedom fighters apparently did not expect that the 
Pakistanis would to use them. 

When they got into the open machine guns opened up. Liberation leaders 
said they did not have the exact figure of casualties in the incident, but 
described the losses as heavy. 

Liberation leaders say the troops have three-inch mortars and other 
heavy weapons in the cantonment. They have not been firing them, however, 
apparently to save their ammunition. The soldiers have been reported to be 
digging in bunkers. The Liberation forces have cut off utility and water lines 
leading into the camps. 

There were no Pakistan Air Force planes in the sky above Rajshahi when 
I visited the area, but the evidence of their strikes could be seen in areas 
surrounding it. 

On the highway leading into the city a truck lay across the shoulder of 
the road, tires shot out and riddled with holes from the 50 caliber cannon 
carried by US-built F86 sabre jets that the Air Force has based in Dacca. 



Villagers said the driver escaped but that an old woman on the road was 
killed in the attack. 

In another nearby village a mud-walled mosque was hit by. what 
appeared to be napalm. The walls were blackened but still standing and its 
wooden doors and everything inside including its copy of the Koran were 
charredxrisps. One person was killed and three wounded at the mosque. 

Jet Attack 

Liberation leaders said the jets had strafed a market in one village and 
also along the banks of the Ganges where civilians congregate to cross into 
India. The riverbed is several miles across. 

Resistance members said the planes come sometimes as often as twice a 
day in troops of two or four. Often they are preceded by a helicopter which 
appears to be spotting targets, they said. 

The Sabre jets have not hit inside the city, but strike targets outside it, 
most of which are located in villages that would not seem to have any 
military significance. 

Although there was no sign of planes on Saturday, the rifle-toting 
resistance member who drove me into the town in a green sedan displacing 
a black flag, took no chances. 

A week's growth of beard covered his cheeks and his eyes were 
bloodshot. 

"I can't even keep track of what day it is any more, he said when I asked 
him about when an air strike had taken place. "There has been so much to do 
day and night both."-UPI' 
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THE HINDUSTAN STANDARD\ APRIL 12,1971 
LIBERATORS KILL 3,000 ARMY MEN 

New Delhi, April 11 About 3,000 Pakistan Army personnel have been 
killed in East Pakistan since the Army mounted operations against Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman followers, according to reliable estimates reaching officials 
sources here. 

Such heavy casualties, representing about five per cent of the estimated 
70,000 troops there are considered heavy for the two-week-old operations, 
these sources felt. 

Besides those killed, a large number of Pakistan Army personnel have 
been taken prisoners by the liberation Forces or are missing, these source 
said. 109 Pakistan defence service personnel, including six officers have 
taken shelter in India, these sources added. 

There appeared to be signs of rouble in the Pakistan camp at Comilla 
today, according to reliable reports received across the border. Senior 
Pakistan Army officers have been seen moving in and out of Pakistan-held 
areas a number of times. 

Liberation forces sources suspected that some officers and men of the 
Pakistan Army may have told their superiors that they had enough of the 
fighting. 

The Liberation forces on Saturday captured a large Pakistani convey near 
Hajiganj between Chandpur and Comilla, consisting of 130 vehicle A large 
amount of arms and ammunition was also seized from the retreating Pakistan 
troops. 
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HINDUSTAN TIMES, APRIL 13,1971 
MISSION ON WAY TO DELHI, UN 

Agartala, April 13 (UNI)-The Bangladesh Government is giving final 
touches to a charter which will set forth the aims and objectives of the new 
Republic, sources close to the Government reported today. 

The sources said a special mission on behalf of the Bangladesh 
Government was on its way to New Delhi from where it would go to other 
world capitals and to the United Nations. The mission left its headquarters 
this morning. 

The Government, in a broadcast over the Swadhin Bangla Radio, 
appealed India, Ceylon and other democratic countries of the world to take 
note of the formation of the Government of Swadhin Bangladesh, recognise 
it and establish diplomatic relations with it. 

The broadcast also contained an appeal to the democratic countries to 
extend necessary help to the 75 million people of Bangladesh in their fight to 
preserve freedom. 

The Government of Bangladesh soon after its formal proclamation today 
issued a set of directives for the guidance of the people in the liberated areas. 

The directives, broadcast over the Swadhin Bangla Radio are 

(1) Take all injured persons to doctors and kavirajs who will attend to them. 

(2) Punish those who have bettrayed the revolution. 

(3) Take directives from the local leaders of the Awami League. 

(4) All youths should report to the nearest liberation army command to 
receive training and orders. 

(5) All headmen should maintain close contact with the headmen of 
nearby villages, keeping them informed about everything. 

(6) All Government officers in the liberated areas should take order from 
the local Awami League headquarters. 

(7) Personnel of the river steam navigation services should not obey the 
directives broadcast over Radio Pakistan, Dacca, but should be guided by the 
directives of the Government of Bangladesh. 



(8) Follow civil defence measures under the direction of liberation force 
command of your area. 

(9) Beware of suspicious characters roaming in your area and report to 
the nearest liberation force station as soon as you learn about suspicious 
movements in your area. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, APRIL 14,1971 
CHINA'S THREATENING STANCE TO INDIA 

New Delhi, April 13- The Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En lai's message 
to President Yahya Khan offering China's all-out support to Pakistan's 
military action in East Bengal posed a threatening stance towards India, 
according to China watchers here. 

Official sources here, however, would not confirm any Chinese troops 
movements or concentrations along the Indo-Chinese border. 

Official sources declined comment on the message sent yesterday but 
China watchers thought that the anti-Indian overtone was perhaps intended 
to boost Islamabad's flagging moral. Chinese attitude is also seen more as a 
big power chauvinism in the affairs of the region as a whole as China is not 
directly involved in any way in any lndo-Pakistan diferences over East 
Bengal developments. 

These sources were surprised that China should have accused India of 
interference in Pakistan's internal affairs when Chinese leaders and the press 
made critical comments of the communist leadership in Poland during the 
recent political upheaval there which led to the overthrow of Mr. Gomulka. 

Official sources here have categorically denied that India had any 
intention of interfering in Pakistan's internal affairs. India adhered to strict 
international norms which governed relations between two states, these 
sources added. 

Observers here have also noted that the "peoples" Government of China 
has scant sympathy for a "peoples" movement in East Bengal against a 
minority military regime. 

Meanwhile, Chinese Prime Minister's statement was welcomed today by 
a spokesman of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto's Pakistan People's party. 

Radio Pakistan quoted Maulana Kausar Niazi, PPP information 
secretary, as saying in Lahore that Mr. Chows statement-which he 
characterised as a warning to India not to interfere in Pakistan’s internal 
affairs-was "a guarantee for peace in the region". 

He also claimed that with Mr. Chows statement "the balance of power 
has been maintained." 



Neutral 

European experts on Chinese affairs, however, believe that China has 
decided to remain "neutral" in’the war between West and East Pakistan,*says 
AFP from Paris. 

The opinion of these specialists is radically different from that of both the 
Indian and the Pakistani press, and even of official circles in the two 
countries, which for diametrically opposite reasons tend to state that Peking 
has come out definitely on the side of Islamabad against the Bengali national 
movement. 

But in fact, an analysis of the telegram sent to Pakistani President Yahya 
Khan by Chinese Premier Chou En Lai, parts of which were published in 
Rawalpindi yesterday show that the Chinese leader does not really come out 
for West Pakistan against the Bengalis but simply attacks India. 

By stating that China will stand by Pakistan "should Indian expansionists 
dare to launch aggression against Pakistan", Mr. Chou resembles a doctor 
who tells a man suffering from a heart disease, "don’t worry, I'll cure your 
liver". 

While adopting a wait-and-see attitude toward the internal Pakistani 
crisis, China does not hide its aggressive attitude towards India. 

This fact, in the opinion of experts is not due only to the traditional close 
relations between China and Pakistan. At a moment when a certain thaw has 
begun to appear in Sino-Indian relations Peking is believed to have been 
annoyed by the fact that New Delhi, in the Pakistani crisis, consulted only 
Washington and Moscow, and not Peking.-( PTI). 

United States officials tend to discount any danger of imminent Chinese 
intervention despite Premier Chou En lai's strong support to Islamabad and 
pledge to help against India. 
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AMRITA BAZAR. PATRIKA, APRIL 15,1971 

MASSIVE ATTACK AGAINST MUKTIFOUJ IN COMILLA 
BRAHMANBARIA STRAFED, KUSHTIA AIR-RAIDED 

HEAVY PAK ATROCITIES IN NORTHERN SECTOR 

Agartala, April 14—In a desperate bid to break through the encirclement 
of the Comilla garrison by the Mukti Fouj and restore its supply lines before 
it is too late, Pakistani troops today mounted a massive attack across the 
Gomati river to recapture the strategic Akhaura-Brahmanbaria sub-sector in 
the eastern Bangladesh, reports UNI. 

The offensive by the three Pakistani Companies was supported by four 
fighters of the Pakistan Air Force which bombed and strafed heavily the town 
of Brahmanbaria, and the adjoining areas including Kasba. 

In the northern sector, the Liberation Forces stuck to their strongholds 
including the town of Dinajpur where they inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Pakistani troops in a pitched battle last night. 

Aerial offensive, rather than overland engagement appeared to be the 
new pattern of fighting being followed by the Pakistani, troops whose 
experience of warfare in marshy tropical country is little or nothing. 

The Pakistani attack in the eastern sector was seen as a move to reach the 
vital Akhaura Railway junction linked by a metre gauge railway line to the 
port city of Chittagong. The junction is held by the Liberation Forces since 
the beginning of the current war. 

The Pakistani strategy in the sector apparently was ultimately to join 
with the Dacca based troops and isolate the Mukti Fouz from their Sylhet- 
Mymensingh formation. 

In what has been known as "Operation Dacca" the Liberation Forces 
came on heavily on a Pakistani army column at Savar, about 18 Km from 
Dacca this morning. 

The district town of Kushtia, held by the Bangladesh forces, was also 
attacked by PAF planes and artillery, according to Voice of America. 

The Pakistani troops were also dislodged from Bheramara, Kamar Khali 




and Shilaidah areas, while the Liberation Army maintained its hold in 
Goaland dispite heavy bombing and strafing by PAF planes. 

At Nagarbari, about 150 Pakistani troops were reported enciroled by 
Liberation Forces. 

Even as the Mukti Fouj was consolidating its gains in the liberated areas, 
the newly proclaimed Bangladesh Government went ahead with its plans to 
run the administrative machinery. Its resolve was contained in a seven-point 
programme announced today. 

They are: 

1. Endeavour to keep liberated areas free from any attack. 

2. Run the civil administration in liberated areas in right manner by picking 
up development work, particularly the productive aspect both in 
industrial and agricultural fields. 

3. Try to resume normal flow of life, run schools, offices and other 
commercial establishments such as banks. 

4. Continue its fight with the enemy in the occupied areas with stepped up 
vigour. 

5. In the economic field, the Government have decided to open foreign 
trade with some neighbouring friendly countries immediately. 

6 . In the absence of gold standard they will run free trade in some sort of 
barter.. Trade will be controlled by some Government agency so that 
people get things in right manner. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA , APR/L 75 ,1971 
AHMED SPELLS OUT LIBERATED ZONES 

Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, on Wednesday 
spelt out the liberated zones in his country and nominated the respective local 
commanders who would be in charge of operations there. 

In a broadcast from the Free Bangla Betar Kendra Mr. Ahmed said that 
Major Khalid Musharraf who had driven away the Pakistani Army to the 
cantonments of Sylhet and Comilla, would be in charge of the Sylhet- 
Comilla region. In Chittagong- Noakhali area Major Ziaur Rahman of the 
EBR was in full command of the Liberation Forces which had contained the 
enemy in limited pockets of Chittagong 

Major Safiul of the EBR was in charge of Mymensingh Tangail area, 
while Major M. A. Osman of the EPR has taken command of the South- 
Western region in the liberated areas of Khulna, Kushtia, Jessore, Faridpur, 
Barisal and Patuakhali, he said. 

According to Mr. Ahmed the enemy was now confined to the Jessore 
cantonment and parts of Khulna town. In the north, a unified command of the 
EBR and EPR had laid a seige of Rangpur and Saidpur enemy positions, Mr. 
Ahmed said. 

He said that a full-fledged operational base had been set up from which 
the Government of the People's Republic of Bangladesh would administer 
the country. An interim capital was located in the western zone, besides a 
regional unit in Sylhet-Comilla zone with full administrative authority for the 
eastern region, he added. 

Mr. Ahmed congratulated the heroic people of Bangladesh for their 
glorious struggle which, he said, was unprecedented in the history of the 
world. 

He said the people should equip themselves with whatever indigenous 
weapons they could lay their hands on and take an active part in combating 
the enemy paratroopers, commandoes and agents. They should cut roads, 
waterways and set up booby traps. Even the irregulars should operate as a 
disciplined fighting force, he said. 

He, however, reminded the people that the need of the hour was supreme 



unity of the 75 million inhabitants of Bangladesh, irrespective of party 
affiliations, for the liberation war as well as for administrative and 
reconstruction purposes. There should be no place for the quislings in.the 
country, he added. 

Mr. Ahmed said keeping the war-time emergency in view, the people 
should exercise economic discipline by observing utmost austerity and 
avoiding hoarding and blackmarketing. 

Voicing his confidence in the ultimate victory of the people, Mr. Ahmed 
referred to the “low morale of the panicky enemy whose line of supply has 
been virtually cut off". 

He said, "already the world community has taken note of the present 
situation in Bangladesh. It is an international issue now and the emissaries of 
the Bangladesh Government will soon visit foreign countries to seek 
diplomatic recognition and attention". 

“The Government of Bangladesh looks ahead to the task of 
reconstruction and rebuilding of the new nation on the ruins of Pakistan", he 
added. -( PT1). 
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FRONTIER, CALCUTTA, APRIL 17,1971 
Editorial 

THE FAMILIAR PATTERN 

Things have been overlapping in March. There was the famous Indira 
wave in India. Something quite different, March 18 marked the centenary of 
a historic uprising, the Paris Comnaune. The rout of the IJ.S. backed invasion 
of Laos was a magnificent tribute to this historic event, but before the world 
at large was able to estimate the magnitude and significance of the American 
defeat. President Yahya Khan unleased his hordes in his East Pakistan. The 
Awami League leaders were prepared for traditional forms of repression but 
not for the bloodbath. Engrossed as people were in the brave but unequal 
struggle in Bangladesh, the government of Ceylon led by Sirimavo 
Bandarnaike went into action against "terrorists". How many have been 
killed is not yet known. Once again it is clear how all these cynical 
governments swearing by some sort of socialism and having the best of both 
imperialist and socialist worlds, reveal their sharp, ugly, yellow fangs when 
the chips are down. Their tactics and strategy against forces of rebellion or 
revolution are in the famous American style-after all isn't this the American 
century ? They have learnt from the American experience in Indochina that 
a protracted struggle must be avoided. Strike-and strike hard with all your 
might-when the movement is young and raw. This is the doctrine of 
blitzkrieg which the Yahoos, the Yahya hordes in East Bengal, and the 
Ceylonese forces have adopted, while much of what has happened and is 
happening in India is shrouded in hypocrisy by a subservient press and raving 
social democrats. 

Quick victory in essential for the rulers. Of course if an unarpied and 
inexperienced people, fighting back, were able to snatch victory within a few 
weeks, nothing could be more welcome. The carnage and the hunjap 
suffering would be less. Who wants men, women and children to be made 
homeless ,or butchered day after day ? But such a victory for the people 
would be a miracle, tyjpacles do not visit the masses. It would be long before 
a poet copld again write the East Bengal is like the sound of rain on the leaves 
of trees late at nighE 

It is no that our leaders and o,ur newspapers do not know what is what in 



East Bengal. The banner headlines reporting every day the capture or 
recapture to this or that town when the troops, after deterat-the thought that 
secession has failed and the threat to India's precious unity has receded. $uch 
a threat in the Mizo Hills was contained five years ago with the help of sten- 
guns and helicopters and a regrouping of villages into Vietnam-type strategic 
hamlets. In Kashmir, it was a much easier task containing the secessionists. 
One-cannot expect New Delhi to be too enthusiastic about raising East 
Bengal in the United Nations in the way one would expect it to be raised. 

Rapport 

New Delhi would be happy to see Mujib's supporters settle for greater 
autonomy and shelve the talk of an independent Bangladesh. But since things 
have gone beyond the point of return, all would wait for a decisive end. There 
is close co-ordination and rapport between New Delhi, Washington and 
Moscow. It would be of some interest to know that when a veteran Bengali 
revolutionary (he lives in West Bengal) met the Prime Minister, she told him 
that both Mr. Podgorny and Mr Nixon were prevailing upon Gen. Yahya 
Khan to stop the genocide. This was a couple of days before the Podgorny 
letter. Everyone seemed to know it was coming. 

How would New Delhi look at an independent Bangladesh? The present 
leadership, might be replaced in East Bengal by a younger, radical 
leadership. Few countries would like a leftist leadership bid for control of 
Bangladesh. If a right or centrist leadership takes over, it necessarily will 
have to look to one or both the super powers for massive economic aid to 
reconstruct the economy of the new nation. Instead of the two super powers 
operating in two nations in the sub-continent, they would have to operate in 
there. In terms of India's security two 'Pakistan', in the place of one makes 
little difference. But if a powerful leftist movement grows in Bangladesh, 
neither India nor the super powers would countenance such a situation. Once 
East Bengal is independent the Chinese, who are keeping their options, 
would have no difficulty extending arms help to the left there. These are the 
•"fears" openly expressed in informed quarters in New Delhi. 

Outside this, there is little concern in New Delhi for Bangladesh or for 
Cyclon. It is a strange coincidence that the "left-of-centre" or "left-oriented" 
Ceylon government (which in some ways is a model for Mrs. Gandhi's !) has 
used more drastic measures against the "Che Guevarists" than the CPI-M- 
dominated United Front government in West Bengal did against the 
Naxalbari rebels. It might suit the Communists and Trotskyites (Jf Ceylon 
(now in a strange united front) to denounce the Che Guevarists while Mrs. 



Bandaranaike does not feel called upon to substantiate her charge that the 
whole movement is backed by a foreign agency. A government that claims to 
be left cannot tolerate 'any challenge from the left. The right wing is alright 
anywhere. The two Establishment communist parties in India should have no 
difficulty in denouncing the CheGuevarists of Ceylon just as they have no 
difficulty in demanding recognition of Bangladesh. Between Bangladesh and 
the insurgency that is being crushed in Ceylon, the two communist parties of 
India should find themselves bewildered. The Indian communists never 
grasped the national question in any case and left it to Moscow to do all the 
thinking. When the Cabinet Mission visited India, the CPI pleaded for 16 
constituent assemblies for the country. Earlier, they had espoused the cause 
of a "Sikh homeland" in keeping with their support for the two-nation theory. 
When the Soviet thinking on the national question in India changed, the CPI 
leadership became the perfect bourgeois nationalists and took national 
cauvinistic positions on every issue. 

0 

Armed struggle in Bangladesh and the insurgency in Ceylon are, 
objectively, two unwelcome things to any communist party functioning 
within the parliamentary system. .The first has to be supported for one sea of 
reasons but certainly dot because the communists parties, love any armed 
struggle in the sub-continent. The second has to be denounced because 
insurgency anywhere in the sub- continent is disconcerting to those who 
believe in peaceful transition and perliamentary democracy. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, APRIL 20, 1971 
BANGLADESH MISSION TO WORK FOR RECOGNITION 

By A Staff Reporter 

Mr. M. Hossain AIi, now head of the Bangladesh Mission in Calcutta, is 
most likely to be named within a day or two as the High Commissioner for 
Bangladesh to India. 

There was a new life in the Barigaladesh Mission office in Calcutta on 
Monday and new files were opened, the subject matter being "recognition" 
to the independent, sovereign and democratic Republic of Bangladesh and its 
newly formed Government. 

According to a reliable source, letters written to the heads of the State of 
several important countries of the world are now awaiting for the signature 
of the Foreign Minister of Bangladesh. An emissary from this Mission is 
likely to meet the Foreign Minister in Bangladesh today (Tuesday). 

Meanwhile, the Pak High Commissioner in India is understood to have 
sent a telex message to-the National Grindlays Bank, Calcutta, asking it not 
to allow Mr. Hossain Ali to draw any money from the bank. Similar advice 
was also reported to have been communicated to the National Bank of 
Pakistan in London which used to operate as the clearing house for the 
Pakistan sterling accounts. 

In another telex message the Pak High Commissioner is understood to 
have told Mr. 'Hossain AIi not to use the Circus Avenue Building as the 
Bangladesh Mission office. 

The officials here are understood to have decided to ignore all such 
threats. After all they do not need any remittance from the Government of 
Pakistan, a source stated. 

Mr. Hossain Ali said that he was "reorganising and re-orienting the 
function of the Mission so as to bring it in tune with, the needs and 
aspirations of Bangladesh". 

He said some representatives ,of Bangladesh visited the Mission on 
Monday mainly to congratulate him on his decision to switch fcis allegiance 
to Bangladesh. 



Ready for Hardship 

He said all 60 Bengali staff worked "enthusiastically" and were ready to 
accept any cuts in their remunerations. "We have to observe austerity. We 
cannot live in luxury", he added. 

Mr. Ali said the 30 West Pakistani employees did not report for duty and 
he could not say if they had sought repatriation. The mission would continue 
to function from the same building. 

He would shortly contact leaders of the Bangladesh Government to seek 
their guidance. 

People were pouring into the mission this evening with garlands and 
bouquets to felicitate Mr. Ali and his staff 

Among the distinguished visitors to the mission was Chief Justice P. B. 
Mukherji of Calcutta High Court. 

A large crowd stood outside the mission singing patriotic songs 
including Bangladesh national anthem "Oh Golden Bengal. I love thee dearly 

Mr. Ali also said that his first task would be "to secure recongitioh of the 
Bangladesh Government from other nations". 

He told UNI that only after recognition could the question of arms aid 
from these nations be taken up. 

Sophisticated weapons were very essential to accelerate the liberation 
movement in Bangladesh. 

Mr. Ali emphasised that the newly formed Government was the only 
representative Government of Bangladesh. 

Whither Mujlb. . 

In reply to a question, he said his information was that Bangabandhu 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was free till March 28. After that he had no definite 
intimation about the whereabouts on the Sheikh 

Mr. Ali warmly thanked the people of West Bengal for their support. 
Radio Pakistan had till late Monday night blacked out the story that Mr. Ali 
transferred his allegiance to the new Government of Bangladesh. 

The radio did not either take note of the hoisting by him of Bangladesh 
flag atop the Pakistani mission replacing the Pakistani flag. 

Our Special Representative writes from New Delhi: Enquiries at various 
levels here show that there was no move either from the Pakistani High 
Commissioner in New Delhi or any other Pakistan authority regarding 
situation obtaining at Calcutta. So far as the Govemfnent of India iveiv 
concerned the status quo remains unless it is revoked Or changed by either side. 



A dig into international history shows that such things are not new. In 
Congo there are two Cambodian missions at work. In the Latin American 
countries such things reportedly happen almost once every week. 

If a concrete request to do this or that comes from any side in regard to 
the happening at the Calcutta's former Pak Deputy High Commissioner's 
office the Government of India it is believed, would act as the situation calls 
for action at that time considering the exact situation obtaining there at the 
time. 

It is also likely that the External Affairs Ministry of the Govern went of 
India will continue to consider that all the previous employees 

who enjoyed diplomatic immunity would continue to enjoy the same 
rights unless some information challenging or changing that comes to the 
Indian Government. 

Fictitious Reports 

Meanwhile, official sources in New Delhi described on Monday as 
"entirely fictitious" reports that the Cabinet of the newly formed Republic of 
Bangladesh was operating from Calcutta or its headquarters was in India, 
adds PTI. 

These reports were without any foundation, the sources said. Official 
sources were commenting on foreign news reports alleging their presence in 

Indian territory. 
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FRONTIER, APRIL 24,1971 
Across The Border 
TRENDS IN EAST BENGAL 
By Sumanta Banerjee 

In the welter of romantic reports about Bangladesh in our Bengali 
newspapers, the political significance of the happenings in East Bengal is 
lost.The heroic resistance against the Pakistan army is spearheaded by young 
members of the East Pakistan Rifles, East Bengal Regiment, Mujahids, 
Ansars and students. The leaders of the Awami League, elected by the people 
to the National and Provincial Assemblies are nowhere to be seen near the 
battlefronts. They are in Calcutta, Delhi, Agartala or Bongaonbusy setting up 
committees or forming a government. 

Although All India Radio and Government statements are determined to 
describe the liberation forces as Mujib's army, the fighters whom I saw in 
Jessore, Khulna and other areas could not care less about who was their 
leader. Fbr them it was a battle of resistance to one of the most ruthless forces 
in the modern world. With Second World War 303 rifles and a few light 
machine-guns, they are fighting against tanks heavy mortars and often air 
raids. 

A couple of EPR boys whom I met in a deserted village near Jessore 
town regretted that the leaders had failed to arm the villagers who otherwise 
might have stayed on in the villages and helped the liberation forces. 

When I came back from the front to the headquarters of the Awami 
league at a safer place near the Indian border and asked the local leader why 
the peasants were not armed, he said they could not be as otherwise they 
would indulge looting and fighting among themselves. 

The middle-class distrust of the peasantry has kept the majority of the 
rural poor at a distance. They seemed to be uninvojved in the war evident 
from their immediate decision to evacuate villages whenever the Pakistan 
lorces were sighted near by. 

A liberation war cannot be fought only by a few EPR boys and student 
volunteer, however heroic they might be. The bulk of the people the 
peasantry-will have to be drawn into it. 
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While the Awami League leaders still believe in keeping the masses at a 
distance, and winning the war in the conventional way by defeating the army 
nn the battlefield, those who are fighting the war-the EPR and the volynteers, 
are fast realising the need for guerilla warfare. This explains the sharp 
differences in the behaviour of the leaders and the fighters. 

Almost every Awami League leader with whom I talked expected help 
from India in the shape of heavy artillery, tanks and other modem weapons 
to match the strength of the Pakistan army. They are approaching the 
Government for such help. Standing in sharp contrast with this behaviour 
was the attitude of young a mechanic-hardly 25-who had, crossed over from 
Dinajpur to spend a day in India, and collect explosives necessary to blow up 
a bridge. More practical and praginatie then the -leaders, he described how 
the fighters are learning from their past mistakes and shifting to guerilla 
tactics, like laying booby traps to ambush tanks. 

Politics 

Apart from the differences over fighting tactics, Political differences are 
developing. Resentment against the Awami League MPAs and MNAs, 
particularly among the rural poor, is growing. They feel that they have been 
deserted. Among the fighting forces also there is a feeling of being let down. 
They think that they were not asked well in advance to be prepared for a war. 
The way the senior officers of the EPR and EBR were allowed to be 
eliminated by the Pakistan army, even when the negotiations were on 
between Mujibur Rahman and Yahya Khan, indicates that the Awami League 
leaders were not seriously thinking ,in terms of a military war. 

From all indications it appears that the Awami League leadership has 
exhausted its capabilities. It reached its zenith with the success of the 
nonviolent uon-eooperation movement. In mobilising the masses behind the 
call for non-cooperation, it demonstrated its mettle and Proved to be superior 
even to Gandhi. In our non-cooperation movement during the anti imperialist 
struggle, there was hardly any case of defiance like the instance of judges 
refusing to swear in a Governor imposed by an alien power. The sense of 
nationalism was complete. 

The Awami leaders succeeded in mobilising the masses behind the slogan 
of non-violent non-cooperation, but were not expected to rally them for armed 
resistance. Their middle class temperament stood in the way of arming the 
people. They depended instead on the remnants of the ready made machinery 
of the State-the EPR and the EBR. Trained in conventional warfare and direct 
confrontation, but deprived of the necessary command and Equipment, the 
EPR and EBR could hardly resist the superior Pakistan army. 



Thus with the end of the non-cooperation movement and the invasion of 
the Pakistan army, a new phase started in East Bengal politics-them phase of 
armed resistance-which the Awami League leaders failed to lead properly.' 

In spite of our Government's wishful thinking and publicity for Sheikh 
Mujib's Govemment-in-exile,. the leadership of the new stage of movement 
in Bangladesh is fast changing. Sincere elements in the Awami League are 
getting disillusioned about the leaders. A prominent leader of the Jessore 
area, whom I met in Calcutta a week ago, told me how he had waited for days 
for the top leaders to come to a decision and For the Vest Bengal 
Government to help his boys fighting in Jessore, in vain, and had finally 
decided , to contact "other sources", in Calcutta before leaving for Jessore. 

What are the other political forces in Bangladesh ?,Despite the subtle 
propaganda in our newspapers that Maulana Bhasani's -National Awami 
Party is not participating in the war, NAP is very , much on the scene. I met 
a prominent, leader -of the party and ordinary members who are fighting in 
Dinajpur. 

It should be remembered that long before Mujibur, Bhasani had giving 
the call for Independent Bangladesh. NAP claims that although the electorate 
voted for Mujibur Rahman, they were taken a step ahead from the demand 
for autonomy to the demand for- full idependence by NAP. The rallies they 
held during the negotiations exerted pressure on Mujibur and prevented a 
compromise, NAP leaders claim. 

But NAP admits that, it was also caught unawares by the Pakistan army. 
It should share with the Awami League the blame for keeping the masses 
unprepared for a war. 

Co-ordination 

«• 

NAP has decided to set up a co-ordination committee of other left forces 
and keep in touch with Mujib's Govemment-in-exile and prepare for a long- 
drawn war. It describes the present struggle as a national liberation war and 
seeks to draw all the classes into it. Instead of depending on conventional 
warfare like the Awami League, NAP is preparing for guerilla war. The NAP 
leader whom I met was the only political leader from East Bengal to tell me 
pointblank: "We do not expect any help from you. It is our war and we will 
fight it. For heaven's sake, ask your political parties to keep away from our 
politics." 

NAP, it appears, has succeeded in getting cooperation from three 
Noxalite groups of East Bengal. The Toaha group, which heads the official 
Communist Party of East Pakistan (Marxist-Leninist) is still out of the co¬ 
ordination committee. 



The CP ( ML ) in East Bengal is thinking on different lines, although it 
is participating in the liberation war. It describes the war as a "false 
nationalistic war in collaboration with imperialists:" The definition is 
probably directed against the Awami League leadership. The party 
emphasises class struggle-annihilation of landlords and shardening of the 
conflict between the jotdars and the rural poor. It seeks to expose Mujibur 
Rahman and the Awami League leadership. 

In this connexion, NAP differs from the CP (ML). While NAP feels that 
the main contradiction is between the Bengalis as a nation and the invading 
Pakistan army, the CP-(ML) stresses the contradiction between the feudal 
structure in the villages and the toiling masses. They feel that with the 
desertion of the rural poor by the Awami leaders, it would be eaiser for them 
to expose the Awami League and politically educate the peasantry. 

According to the CP ( ML ), the fight against the Pakistan army and the 
local feudal landlords would continue simultaneously. They hope that the 
peasants who are fleeing villages today will return tomorrow and take up 
arms, snatch them if necessary, to defend themselves. Political power will be 
set up in these centres of armed struggle. 

It is difficult to predict at this stagy what exactly would be the course of 
future events in Bangladesh, or which party would be in the leadership. But 
it is clear that parties of the petit bourgeoisis will gradually lose their hold 
and give way to other forces, depending on the initiative of the more militant 
groups. With the onset of the monsoons, there might be some lull on the 
battlefronts. During this period, NAP and other forces might try to co¬ 
ordinate their activities and set up resistance groups and prepare for guerilla 
warfare. In course: of -such resistnce, the class conflicts being visualized by 
the CP ( ML) will sharpen. 

Meanwhile, our newspapers would be deprived of the chance of dishing 
up sensational stories. There will be no more spectacular victories. The fight 
will go on beyond -the sight of visiting newsmen. The freedom fighters will 
be spared the dangers thrust upon them by irresponsible reporting by our 
journalists, and the local population will be cured of the euphoria created by 
false news of victories in our newspapers. 
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NEW AGE, APRIL 25,1971 
US ENVOY S BLUFF ON BANGLADESH EXPOSED 

The US Ambassador's bluff has been called. Kenneth Keating struck the 
headlines in the obliging monopoly Press here a few days ago by declaring 
that his government did not regard the recent gory happenings in East Bengal 
as an internal affair of Pakistan. It was a clear attempt to play to the gallery 
without any basis for it in US official policy. 

The phrase internal affair is overworked, he said. "This certainly is not a 
case of internal affair", Keating announced with great aplomb in Bombay on 
April 15. 

Hardly four days could pass before this inflated baloon was pricked. The 
official word came from the State Department putting Keating in his place 
and reiterating the well known US position. The Department's spokesman in 
Washington, Robert McCloskey, stated bluntly, in reply to pressmen's 
questions asking for comment, on Keating's Bombay statement that on April 
2 he (McCloskey ) had stated that "it was our view that what is going on in 
Pakistan is an internal matter". And there the matter stood as far as the US 
Government was concerned, he said. 

American Tanks In Action 

The American lobby in India has been trying hard to soften the blow 
dealt to the people of East Bengal by the US attitude, saying that "in action" 
the US is not hostile to the freedom fighters. Facts Completely refute this 
make believe nonsense. The same State Department spokesman, Robert 
McCloskey, had told pressmen a few days earlier that since 1966-67, US 
sales of military items to Pakistan-both on commercial and on credit terms 
had in fact been running at "just under" ten million dollars annually. Of these 
25 per cent, that is about 2.5 million dollars worth of material had been in the 
form of ammunition. (International Herald Tribune, April 15,1971) 

This exposes the earlier lies kept afloat by the US that since its resumption 
of military supplies to Pakistan in 1966-67 the US had been giving only non- 
lethal weapons to the military dictatorship in Islamabad. The US had claimed 
then that supplies consisted predominantly of military personnel carriers and 
communications equipment. It has now had to acknowledge that the bullets 





and bombs which have killed lakhs of innocent East Bengalis and continue to 
kill over more of them, originated mostly in the US. 

And this supply is still being maintained, despite all protests and 
demands from sections of American opinion and from the governments and 
peoples of Bangladesh and India. 

Earlier a despatch in the New York Times from its Washington bureau 
dated April 11 had acknowledged that the US was continuing to ship to 
Pakistan ammunition and spare parts for weapons under a programme begun 
in 1967. 

"There is growing evidence", said this despatch, "that the Pakistani army 
has been using American tanks, jet aircraft and’ other equipment in its 
attempt to crush the movement for autonomy by the predominantly Bengali 
citizens in the eastern half of the country. 

"That equipment was shipped from 1954 to 1965 at which time the US 
embargoed further arms shipments to Pakistan. The embargo was eased in 
1967 to permit Pakistan to buy spare and ammunition for the weapons." 
(International Herald Tribune,-April 12, 1971) 

While the US continues to sanction the use of its-arms and ammunition 
in the West Pakistani military junta's hands for the mass butchery in East 
Bengal no embargo has been placed on continuation of the supplies resumed 
in 1966-67, and nose seems likely at all. The word has come from their 
brothers at the other end of the Atlantic now advising the Bangladesh 
freedom to abandon their resistance and submit to butchery like lambs. A 
report in the Indian Express, fighters April 21, datelined London says 

"A discreet move is afoot in Britain to persuade East Bengal political 
circles here to abondon plans for armed resistance to West Pakistan's 
military..." 

Between the two of them the US and British imperialists are out to see 
the freedom fighters of East Bengal crushed, 'so that Yahya and his minions 
can rule undisturbed for years and decades to come. While Keating pours out 
honeyed words on Indian soil his superiors across the seas continue to stab 
the Bangladesh fighters in^the back every moment. 

A growing volume of democratic opinion in both UL and Britain 
demands the staying of the hands of the butchers and acceptance of 
Bangladesh demands. 
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STATESMAN, APRIL 28,1971 
INDIAN STAFF AT DACCA INTERNED 
FRESH DELHI MOVE TO EVACUATE DIPLOMATS 

New Delhi, April 27-In its latest move to further worsen IndiaPakistan 
relations, the military junta in Islamabad has practically interned the 
personnel of the Indian Deputy High Commission in Dacca, including the 
Head, of the mission, Mr. K. C. Sen Gupta, after the mission's closure 
yesterday, report UNI and PTI. 

The Government of India has taken up the matter strongly with the 
administration in Islamabad. It is understood to have pointed out to the 
Islamabad regime that the internment is contrary to the assurance given to it 
earlier and is in violation of the Vienna Convention. 

A strong protest Note was personally delivered to the Pakistani High 
Commissioner here Mr Sajjad Haider, by Mr. A. K. Ray, joint Secretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs in charge of Pakistandesk, at the letter's office. 

At tonight's meeting, Mr. Ray put up to the Pakistan High Commissoner 
some new and concerete proposals for the prompt evacuation of Indian 
personnel from Dacca. The new proposals were made as they were 
considered easier to implement, official sources said. 

Mr. Ray asked Mr. Haider to obtain a reply to these proposals from his 
Government to early as possible. Officials here hoped to get a reply from 
Pakistan with in 36 hours. 

Observer here feel that the Government of India will be forced to impose 
similar restrictions on the personnel of the Pakistani Deputy High 
Commission in Calcutta if the internment of the Indians in Dacca is not lifted 
immediately: 

The internment is probably in retaliation to New Delhi's action in barring 
the exit of Pakistani personnel in India without prior permission from the 
Government. The steps followed Pakistan's refusal to allow Mrs. Sen Gupta 
and a diplomatic courier of Indian High Commission to leave Karachi for 
New Delhi. 

An External Affairs Ministry spokesman here said the Government had 





learnt with regret and concern that immediately after the closure of its 
mission in Dacca well before the stipulated time yesterday, the Deputy High 
Commissioner, his officers and staff were practically interned in •their 
residence. 

Meanwhile a Foreign Office spokesman in Islamabad today described as 
"totally false" India's charge that Mrs. Sen Gupta, was maltreated. 

Radio Pakistan quoted the spokesman as saying that Mrs. Sen Gupta 
could not leave Karachi for New Delhi on April 21 because of "mistaken 
identity", at Karachi airport. But, the matter was sorted out within a half hour, 
the spokesman said. 
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STATESMAN, APRIL 28,1971 
BENGALI DIPLOMATS IN USA BEING REPLACED 

U. N. H. Q. April 27-The Pakistani Government was replacing its 
Bengali diplomatic personnel in key positions in the USA, informed sources 
said yesterday : reports PTI. 

They said Pakistan's Consul-General in New York Mr. M. N. I 
Chaudhuri, the Minister in Washington, Mr. Enayat Karim, and his deputy 
were all either being replaced or their work transferred to West Pakistani 
officials. 

None of this action came even as the Bengali Vice-Consul. Mr. A. H. 
Mahmood Ali, repudiated all connexions with Islamabad and, pledging his 
loyalty to the Bangladesh Government, sought asylum in the USA for 
himself and his wife. 

The Pakistani Embassy in Washington claimed that Mr. Ali had been 
transferred to Ghana and had taken an advance for travel, implying thereby 
that Mr. Ali was not really being victimized. Mr. Ali, however, said while he 
had been originally asked to go to Accra, these orders were cancelled on 
April 21 and he had been asked to report to the Foreign Office in Islamabad 
immediately Mr. Ali showed newsmen the latest orders issued to him. 

The Pakistani Embassy itself would not confirm the change of duties or 
transfers of their leading Bengali diplomats. It was, however, learnt that the 
Consul-General s duties to New York had been taken over by a West 
Pakistani diplomat. Mr. Hayat Mehdi, and that the Minister, Mr. Karim, who 
is doing political work in Washington, was being replaced by Mr. Zaki, 
counsellor in Pakistan’s High Commission in Ottawa. 

American sources believed that whether he is granted asylum officially 
or not Mr. Mahmood Ali and his wife would probably be allowed to stay on 
and no action would be taken to compel them to leave the USA. 
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FRONTIER, MAY 1,1971 
Across The Border 
THE MASSES ARE ACTIVE 
By Kalyan Chaudhuri 

Some political circles do not believe what is being described as people's 
participation in the Bangladesh movement. True, the main fighting elements 
are the East Pakistan Rifles and East Bengal Regiment personnel. But they 
are not isolated units or groups far away from the masses. The masses are 
active and lending all-out support to them. It is not a matter of purely passive 
patronage on the emotional level. 

It is somewhat contradictory to believe in the potential fighting capacity 
of the people in general and then deny its existence in the moment of 
struggle. My limited experience of the struggle (I have been, in Bangladesh 
for one and half weeks, covering two districts, the peasant-based Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi) is that the movement was inevitable and that it matters little 
whether or not the Awami League leadership was geard up for it. What really 
matters is that a large section of the League having indisputable authority 
over the community had finally foreseen what was bobbing up round the 
comer. The same awareness was visible in the Maulana Bhasani-led National 
Awami Party and the NAP of Wali Khan. 

The EPR and the East Bengal Regiment did not also err in speculating 
about the coming revolt against the authority. The authority was equally 
sensitive to the possibility of an armed insurrection. That is why General 
Yahya Khan had been working for the past six months on a systematic plan 
■ of disarming the Bengalis in the EPR and the East Bengal Regiment, partly 
by outright official order and partly by ugly diplomacy. The disarming 
programme made a shrewd start when the Bengali personnel of the EPR were 
summoned back to towns and cantonments from their usual positions along 
the border with India. In army jargon this is a policy of "bottling up". 

That the seeds of an armed uprising were ripe is evident from reports in 
the East Pakistan press before March 25. Ittefaq, in its March 8 issue, 
published a photograph of members of the Chhatra League CL ), the 
students' front of the Awami League, parading in Pabna in "military style". 
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Its significance is clear when one remembers the context of the essentially 
non-violent civil disobedience programme of the Awami League. It was a 
pointer that the powerful students' wing of the Awami League was not always 
docile enough to toe the line of the party. Further, in the March 22 issue of 
Dainik Pakistan and the March 23 issue of Pakistan Observer we find reports 
of the CL rejecting the usefulness of the Yahya-Bhutto-Mujib negotiations. 
They even took out rallies in Dacca and Chittagong demanding an open 
confrontation with the West Pakistan clique, Mujib was asked to quit the 
"talking table',' and provide leadership to the, struggle. 

Outside the Awami League, Maulana Bhasani's National Awami Party 
had long been clamouring for the same line of action. The NAP General 
Secretary, Mr. Masiur Rahman, told me early in April that his party was 
insisting on complete independence. At a Dacca rally in the third week of 
March he did not roll out any "six-ponit or hundred-point demands" nor even 
"autonomy". He was emphatic on independence and nothing sort of it so that 
the people would have a valid brief to call the West Pakistan troops 
aggressors on Bangladesh soil. 

Finally, Mujibur Rahman too sensed the inevitable. At his last Dacca 
public meeting of the Ramna Race Course he gave a call for complete 
independence even at the cost of blood and tears. But the very idea of 
struggle was never rehearsed by the Awami League machinery. And for all 
practical purposes, a party which has never worked out a plan for an armed 
movement cannot expect to retain its leadership over a people fighting a 
trained army as their enemy. 

Nevertheless, it is Mujib and none else but Mujib who has released the 
"flush" in Bangladesh. Different as he is in political beliefs and actions, the 
NAP leader. Mr. Masiur Rahman said Mujib might have skipped his set 
programme, but the struggle which finally flared up was unlikely to assume 
such massive proportions if he had not leapt into it. It was, as Mr. Masiur 
Rahman explained, a sort of "negative contribution" to the liberation 
struggle. 

Mr. Masiur Rahman was very emphatic in the use of the term liberation. 
The present upsurge has a clear-cut objective of throwing away once for all 
the shackles of western dictatorship. A few setbacks or even heavy loss of 
lives, he said, could not stifle the uprising of the Bangladesh people. 

Those who think that the struggle in Bangladesh has failed to inspire 
mass participation and refer to the refugee influx in support of their view, 
should note that the number of evacuees, however large, is very small in ratio 



to a population of 75 million. Besides, the evacuees are mostly children, 
women and old men while the youths are staying on in their land to take part 
in the movement for liberation. * 

About mass participation one incident is worth describing. On April 2 an 
army column came out of the Rajshahi cantonment to attack Nababganj from 
the border outposts, facing attacks on the way. The situation was hopeless. 
But what happened was unique. As the news spread that the army was 
advancing with a tank, about 5.000 civilians grouped together for resistance 
with whatever they had-sticks, bows and arrows, spears and guns. It was not 
just a show of courage. They pounced upon the firing tank and captured it, 
though at a heavy price. Whatever the wisdom of the tactic it showed that the 
people acted on their own without any directive from the Awami League or 
NAP,leaders to give vent to pent-up anger. Once the moment came the 
question of parasitic dependence on leadership just vanished. 

Resistance Groups 

During my short tour I found no village where there was no resitance 
group. Armed with crude weapons like sticks and bows they were a perfect 
picture of resolve and ambition. Emotionally tense, they will, however, have 
to learn the brass-tacks of a fight against superior power. They have already 
become wary of frontal engagements with the enemy and been turning to 
guerilla actions. 

To drive further home my point that the people have taken part in the 
movement, I would like to refer to some "representative individuals" One is 
a boatman of Rohanpur of Rajshahi district. The poor man did not grudge 
cruising his boat every night to carry food given by the local villagers to the 
liberation forces fighting afar. Or think of the young boy who cycled 40 miles 
at a stretch to come over to Malda on our side for fuel for their petrol- 
operated transmission sets. These "representative individuals" are countless, 
cutting across party lines. With the obliteration of party labels one thing 
stands out-the "pointed demands" of the Awami League have expanded into 
a national liberation movement against the coterie rule of the west. 

Liberation-that is the word. Even the Swadhin Bangladesh Government 
will not be able to sit again with the western oligarchy for a socalled peaceful 
settlement. It is also a fact that the big powers can no longer push the 
Bangladesh people towards a conference table until liberation* from die 
tyrannical rule of West Pakistan, a direct agent of world imperialism, is 





accepted as the major premise. Even if the new Government is content with 
big-power recognition under conditions that may annul the concept of 
liberation, the Bangladesh people will not accept it. 

To convey the general sentiment of the Bangladesh people I would like 
to refer to a young girl of Dacca University whom I met in Calcutta. She is 
the grand-daughter of an 85-year-old political leader and ex-Minister of 
Pakistan who was killed in front of his Comilla residence. The incident took 
place before her eyes. The Army raided their house on the night of March 27 
and dragged out Mr. Datta and his son who was also reported to have been 
killed as the Army made a bayonet charge. The girl who managed to escape 
told me that she did not like to stay in India as a refugee. "I must go back to 
Bangladesh: I cannot forget for a single moment even in any sleep the ugly 
face of the brute who killed my old grandfather and the innocent uncle. I 
must find him out and kill him the same way lie killed them." 

The liberation forces are very much aware of the price they will have to 
pay for foreign intervention. They do not want India or any other nation to be 
directly involved in the conflict. Leaders as well as common people I met did 
not seem willing to receive from foreign powers any assistance beyond 
material help such as arms and ammunition. They were obsessed with the 
idea that the goal of liberation would be realised easier by fighting alone. 

There can be no denying the fact that the present movement, is not the 
outcome of any class conflict. But rigid class conciousness is giving way. 
The Dinajpur SP, once a student of Dacca University, left his wife in a village 
camp with certain so-called low class people while he was engaged in 
operations on the front. He said it was a grand chance to get declassed. 

The question is whether the ground for a liberation movement was fertile 
in East Pakistan. An analysis of certain socio-economic aspects would show 
that it was. In Pakistan's budget last year about Rs 350 crores was earmarked 
for defence expenditure out of a total of about R,s 750 crores. About Rs 150 
crones was set apart for annual loan repayment while maintenance of 
administration was alloted about Rs 100 crores. The rest-Rs 150 crores-was 
mainly spent on the development of West Pakistan where most of the private 
and public sector units are located. Strangely, the Rs-350-crones meant for 
defence expenditure was lifted fully from East Pakistan. East Pakistan used 
to raise about 65 per cent of the budget expenditure by selling her jute, tea 
and tobacco and most of this revenue was spent on the army. Since 1965 
West Pakistan has received Rs 1700 crores from the United States also as 
defence aid. All things considered, there was a glaring economic imbalance 



between West Pakistan and East Pakistan. The latter was treated not a shade 
better than a colony. 

Another disturbing factor was the heavy land rewards to the retired 
Pakistan Army officers who are hardly recruited from the East. Once the 
army officers of the west are out of active service, they get land ranging 
between 50 and 300 bighas. In other words this privileged class of West 
Pakistani army officers is turned into feudal overlords and become a 
powerful tool of the machinery of exploitation. These are some of the long¬ 
standing grievances of East Pakistan against the western wing. 

Of late what hurt East Pakistan was the refusal of the army men to come 
to their help at the time of the devastating cyclone. American troops had to 
be invited to clear the huge masses of corpses from storm-ravaged localities. 
The army apart, no political leader from the west also cared to visit the 
cyclone-hit areas in East Pakistan. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, MAYS, 1971 
NF RY WORKERS URGE RECOGNITION OF BANGLADESH 

From Our Correspondent 

Pandu, May 4. The Central Council of the NF Railway Mazdoor Union 
in its 4-day meeting at Lnumding from April 30 demanded immediate 
recognition of Bangladesh. 

The Council expressed its deep sense of horror at the massacre there by 
West Pakistan army of innocent and freedom-loving people. 

The conference which was attended to by about 200 delegates and 
visitors representing all the 19 branches of the union in another resolution 
regretted that while the people of Bangladesh were fighting for democracy 
and economic political and cultural emancipation against the military rule of 
Pakistan no other power in the world except India had expressed moral 
support to them. 

The resolution added that those had escaped the military brutality there 
and crossed over had become the problem of India alone. India alone had to 
find its resources to provide them with food, clothes and shelters etc. The 
U.N. with its Security Council, Red Cross organisation rehabilitation 
organisation, refugee organisation was controlled by a few big powers that 
were "yet on-lookers of the grim struggle in Bangladesh", it said. 

The meeting, which was Presided over by its President Mr. Basanta 
Chandra Ghose, a senior lawyer of Patna, in another resolution discarded the 
American type of trade unionism in the form of catagorical council "which 
brings isolation in the integrity and solidarity of the healthy trade unionism". 

It also decided to organise demonstration in front of the General 
Manager's office on August 9 next on various demands of the report of the 
Third Pay Commission. 
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FRONTIER, CALCUTTA, MAY 8,1971 
East Bengal 
THE NEXT STAGE 
By K. Sen 

The war in Bangladesh is over a month old now. President yahya who 
had reportedly boasted that he would be able to crush the movement in 48 
hours must be wondering at the continuance of a struggle in which militarily 
the odds are definitely against the other side. Financially the Pakistan 
Government is feeling the pinch as is evident from its agreeing to devalue the 
currency, on the other hand thousands of refugees continue to cross into 
Indian territory and even if a fraction of what they say is true, then it is not a 
Sonar Bangla they have left behind. The towns are almost empty and the vast 
countryside, for the most part, lies ravaged. 

Yet the fighting goes on. There is yet no evidence of the Mukti Fouj 
deciding to call it a day. And with the choice generally being between dying 
figihting and simply dying it is going to be a protracted war, the first phase 
of which seem to be drawing to a close. As a Dacca journalist, who has 
crossed over, observered recently; soon there will be a period of lull which 
will be the period of regrouping. And that according to all accounts, will be 
an interesting period to watch. 

For there cannot be a protracted war without political leadership. The 
Mukti Fouj, as constituted at present is an odd assortment of paramilitary 
forces and other elements. So far its main task has been, to resist as best as 
possible the onslaught in which it has not ueen as successful as is made out 
in euphoric Press reports. Which, in the context of a general lack of 
preredness is understandable. But now that the Army has been able to find a 
footing in Bangladeah the job will be to get it out, And with a negotiated 
setilement seemingly out of the way the search for the political leadership 
which can take the protracted struggle to successful end, has already begun 
in Bangladesh. % 

The December elections brought the Awami League into the foreground 
and the Pakistani authorities 1 disregard for democratic principles further 





added to its prestige in the subsequent days. Mujib thunderdimg away at 
Paltan Maidan andelse-where was the man to be looked forward to. Bengali 
nationalisim had reached a new height. Than the Army struck. And today, 
with a number of Awami League leaders so jouming on this side of die 
border, a fact which has disappoinetd many on the other side and the Joy 
Bangla spirit not as fresh as before, the time has come to question whether 
the AL still a as a dominant role to play in Bangladesh. 

The Awami League, as is well known, is at best a bourgeois democratic 
party and has always sought to do what in the ultimate analysis can be 
.termed replacement of the non-Bengali ruling class with the Bengali. 

His only aim being to gain greater economic rights for the Bengali 
bourgeoisie, Mujib had till the last refrained from demanding an independent 
Bangladesh ; when he did so it was more at the pressure of come younger 
elements within the party than anything else. But all the time he was hoping 
to have an agreement with Yahya. As the talks dragged on it was a sad Mujib 
who remarked in desperation that if the Army continued to be intransigent 
than ultimately the Communists would taks over the leadership of the 
movement. His anti-communism is well known. A practical politician, he 
knew that his party was neither organisationally nor ideologically prepared 
for a long-drawn struggle. Perhaps he was also able to realise that a national 
liberation struggle could not succed without active participation by the 
Communists. And today, accounts from Bangladesh suggest, his fears are 
about to come true. 

Mujib's fears are also shared by the Indian Government which explains 
its hesitation in supplying the much sought for arms to the Mukti Fouz. Delhi 
must have known by now that the Awami League on its own will not be able 
to deliver the goods in Bangladesh. And Mrs. Gandhi and her supporters are 
in no burry to, see arme falling into the hands of "undesirable elements" and 
may be later finding their way back on this side of the border. The 
Government is in no position to take any action in Bangladesh without 
considering the possible impact in West Bengal. On the other hand Delhi, 
because of its relations with Islamabad cannot hope to mediate for a peaceful 
settlement and see the Awami League in power in Bangladesh. It is also 
doubtful whether Delhi is entirely comfortable in a situation where an ant¬ 
icentre slogan has been raised with such force. Like Mujib, Indira also seems 
to be in a fix. 

Meanwhile the Communists in Bangladesh are active. The under-ground. 
Purba Bangla Communist Party, led by Abdul Motin, Aiauddin Ahmad, Tipu 



Biswas and others, which is somewhat akin to the CPI (M) in West Bengal, 
is conducting guerrilla war in Bogra, Rajshahi Chittagong, Mymensingh, 
Comilla and Pabna. It had considerable influence among the working class 
and the peasantry; proof of this is the magnificent resistance to the Pakistani 
forces by about 40,000 dock workers in Chittagong. The PBCP has a close 
ally the Coordination Committee of Zaffar Menon and others who are very 
active among the militant students. The National Awami Party led by 
Maulana Bhasani is also working on similar lines in Mymensingh. Rangpur, 
Sylhet, Rajshahi and elsewhere. A disadvantage at present felt by the 
Communists is the campaign against them which the Awami League had 
carried on for many years now; the EPR, the East Bengal Police and the East 
Bengal Regiment people also have little love lost for them. However, in a 
protracted struggle it is the people who ultimately count and there is little 
chance of the Communists losing their support. 

The Purba Pakistan Communist Party (ML), led by Mohammed Toaha, 
the former general secretary of the pro-Bhasani NAP and now a Maoist, 
enjoys a strong base in Jessore and Khulna; even conservative estimates put 
the party's committed supporters at 10,000. The Maoists are, however, lying 
low at the moment. For one thing they are not prepared to expose their 
trained fighters at this stage of the movement. But the possibility of their 
joining hands with the PBCP in forming a National Liberation Front is not 
entirely ruled out by competent political observers in Bangladesh. A 
redeeming feature is that the difference between the PBCP and the PPCP 
.(ML) is essentially on the ideological plane and has not degenerated into 
personal hatred. And this difference certainly cannot stand in the way of 
united action against a common enemy. 

This being the situation it is clear which direction the political leadership 
of the movement will take in future. This is not to say that the Awami League 
will be done away for good. There are militant elements in the party, 
particularly among the lower cadres, whose continued participation in the 
future struggle seems certain. As for the gentlemen in Calcutta and 
Mujibnagar, for all practical purposes they seem to have done their bit. 
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AMR1TA BAZAR PATR1KA, MAY 12, 1971 
CHITTAGONG SEEN WITH HER STAINS AND SCARS 

Chittagong, May 11. Newsmen were yesterday shown massive shell and 
fire damage and evidence of a sweeping massacre of civilians by the Pak 
Army in this crippled key port of East Bengal, reports A. P. 

The Army is well in control here but troops occupied the important town 
of Cox's Bazar, 110 km to the south only five days ago and patrols are still 
encountering the Mukti Fauj elsewhere in southern areas, officers said. 

Chittagong’s port remains largely undamaged but is severely choked with 
cargo for lack of labour force and the means to tranship inland. 

Chittagong industrealists say it will take many months, possibly years to 
restore the economy and activity here. At the Ispahani Jute Mills only 20 of 
7,500 workers returned to their posts and the Manager said "it will take six 
weeks just to see where every thing is". 

At Chittagong port a skeleton crew of dockers loaded jute bailed in 
December. Shippers estimate that 400,000 tons of cargo was backed up in the 
port which normally can handle only 300,000 tons per month. 

The river is the only means to move goods in and out of the interior, 
though it normally handles only 25 per cent of traffic. 

No plans have yet been formulated to augment inland shipping capacity, 
shippers added. 

Evidence of a brutal war is everywhere in this pleasant gardened city 
built around picturesque hills. 

Chittagong was the last stop on a four-day tour by six foreign newsmen, 
the first allowed in since newsmen were expelled on March 26. It fitted the 
general pattern of dozens of cities and towns in East Bengal. Newsmen also 
saw Comilla where damage was far less but the atmosphere was still tense. 

Comilla, like most population centres along the Indian border was 
heavily patrolled by soldiers with automatic weapons. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, MAY 12, 1971 
MISSION STAFF EXCHANGE 
INDIA, PAKISTAN ACCEPT SWISS MEDIATION 
From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi,, May 11.-The week-old diplomatic deadlock between India 
and Pakistan over the question of repatriation of the personnel of their 
respective closed missions in Dacca and Calcutta is being sought to be 
resolved through Swiss good offices. 

It transpires, according to the spokesman of the External Affairs 
Ministry, after unsuccessful attempts by Russia and Iran to offer third party 
assistance, Pakistan made an approach to the Swiss Government to take a 
hand in resolving the problem of repatriation of the Deputy High 
Commissions of India and Pakistan in Dacca and Calcutta. The Swiss agreed 
to consult India and lend their good offices. 

The Swiss Ambassador in New Delhi, Dr. Fritz Real met Mr. S. K. 
Banerjee, Secretary, External Affairs, this afternoon and discussed the 
proposal, which was accepted by India. 

Shortly after that the Pakistan High Commissioner. Mr. Sajjad Hyder, 
met Mr. S. K. Baneijee in the External Affairs Ministry, who conveyed 
India's acceptance of the good offices of Switzerland. 

Main bitch 

The main hitch in the evacuation of the Dacca Mission staff arose over. 
Pakistan's insistence that their Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. Mahdi 
Masud should be afforded all facilities by the Government of India to meet 
individually all members of their Calcutta mission who had declared their 
allegiance to Bangladesh aftd defected from Pakistan. 

Since Mr. Hosain Ali and other members of the Calcutta mission did not 
agree to meet Mr. Masud individually except in a group, Pakistan created a 
stalemant and stalled the repatriation of our Dacca mission staff. 

The stand of India was that it was a matter between Mr. Masud and 




members of the Pakistan Deputy High Commission to settle and India did not 
come into the picture, nor could India force any member of the Pakistan 
mission to meet Mr. Masud. Yet the External Affairs Ministry had requested 
Mr. Hosain Ali to meet Mr. Masud, but when Mr. Hosain Ali went to meet' 
Mr. Masud with other members of the Calcutta mission, who had declared 
their allegiance to Bangladesh, Mr. Masud insisted that they should see him 
individually. There upon, Mr. Hosain Ali and other members of the group 
walked away. 

Modalities 

It is not known what would be the modalities of the Swiss good offices 
in resolving the hitch. So far as India is concerned, the External Affairs 
Ministry seems to have taken the line that it is now for the Swiss and Pakistan 
to resolve the issue. India has made it* clear to Pakistan earlier that the 
repatriation of the Dacca and Calcutta missions would be on a reciprocal 
basis, but reciprocity in this matter is not connected with numerical criterion. 
The entire staff of our Dacca mission, who are all desirous of coming back 
to India should be allowed facilities to be repatriated. India would offer 
facilities to all those members of the Calcutta mission, who are so willing to 
be repatriated to Pakistan, but could not force any one to go to Pakistan. 

It would seem the Swiss will for the present be making their efforts in 
Calcutta in trying to ascertain the will of the staff of the Pakistan Mission. 
The Swiss has no mission in Dacca. Whether the Swiss would themselves 
meet the Calcutta mission staff individually or collectively, or they would try 
to arrange individual or collective meeting between the Calcutta mission staff 
and Mr. Masud, these are matters left to the Swiss good offices. 

India is primarily concerned about the repatriation of their entire staff 
from Dacca, and would not interfere in the repatriation of the Pakistan 
mission staff who may be so willing. 

The Swiss efforts at resolving the repatriation problem and the main 
hurdle holding it up will be awaited with keen interest. The Dacca and 
Calcutta missions were closed on April 16 last following Pakistan's unilateral 
decision to close down their Deputy High Commission and asking India to 
close the Dacca mission. 

Since then the repatriation of the personnel of respective mission has 
been held up because of the hundle created by Pakistan trying to implicate 
India in what is purely an internal mission affair of Pakistan. 
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PINDI SHIFTS STAND AGAIN 
SWISS MEDIATION OFFER REJECTED 
From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi, May 14.-The rejection by Pakistan of the Swiss offer of good 
offices to help resolve the dispute with India over the repatriation of 
diplomatic personnel from Dacca and Calcutta has taken Government 
sources here by surprise. Islamabad's move of rejection came late last night. 

Coming within a day of the acceptance by the Pakistan Government of 
the proposal that Mr Mahdi Masud, the former Deputy High Commissioner 
at Calcutta, meet Mr Hossain Ali and the East Bengali staff in the presence 
of a Swiss representative, the latest turnabout is seen as further evidence of 
the off-again on-again diplomacy being pursued by that country. 

The contradiction between the two statements made by the Pakistan 
Government spokesman, one accepting the principle of meetings between 
Mr. Masud and his Bengali staff in a Swiss represent!ve's presence and the 
other rejecting the proposition in to is too obvious to need any elucidation, it 
is pointed out. 

What is, however, causing surprise is that Pakistan, which initially 
sought Swiss intervention should have gone back on its word so soon. The 
obvious intention appears to keep the diplomatic tussle alive so that 
international attention is diverted from the reign of terror let loose by the 
Pakistani Army in Bangladesh as also from the vast multitude of East 
Bengalis seeking refuge in India. 

Official sources here seemed extremely reluctant to get embroiled in the 
latest Pakistani manoeuvre. Having got the Swiss involved in the matter, it 
was for them and the Swiss to sort their affairs out India, for her part, would 
be prepared to cooperate with any constructive moves made by the Swiss in 
consultation with the Pakistanis. 

This was also borne out by India’s readiness to continue to talk to Mr 
Fritz Real, the Swiss Ambassador, when he called at the Foreign Office today 


ic csr, 


for talks with Mr. S. K Banerjee, Secretary (East). The meeting took place 
after the Pakistani rejection of Swiss good offices had been announced^ 

Delicate Issue 

What is causing concern, however, is that Pakistan should "play ducks 
and drakes" with such a delicate and potentially explosive issue. To begin 
with, Pakistan had shown interest in the Russian offer to evacuate agteeing 
to provide facilities to an Iranian plane to land at Calcutta. Finally, Pakistan 
had on its own approached the Swiss to intervene. Now that the Swiss 
Ambassador here and other Swiss Government sources elsewhere have 
moved in the matter, Pakistan has subverted the whole thing by going back 
on its word. 

The Pakistani rejection of the Swiss offer to mediate between Mr Masud 
and Mr Hossain Ali, who declared his allegiance to the Bangladesh 
Government, was announced by a Foreign Office spokesman at Islamabad. 

In a statement, the spokesman charged India with attempting to shift its 
responsibilities on the dispute over the Calcutta Mission to the Swiss. 

The spokesman said India was committed to arranging a meeting 
between Mr Masud and the ex High Commissioner, Mr Hossain Ali, to 
ascertain the wishes of Mr Ali's staff regarding repatriation. 

Oddly, the spokesman; ignoring his previous statement on the matter, 
added that "there is no need for mediation by Switzerland or any third party 
to bring about this meeting. 
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THE STATESMAN, MAY 17,1971 
NO RECOGNITION AT WRONG TIME: PM 
STRESS ON REFUGEE RELIEF PROBLEM 
By Our Special Representative 

The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, made it clear at a brief meeting 
with reporters at Dum Dum airport on Sunday that the much talked about 
issue of giving recognition to the Bangladesh Government was not as much 
an immediate problem with the Union Government as one might think. 

She said the main consideration was whether such recognition by the 
Union Government would help the Bangladesh people. "I think it will not 
help them much and recognition should not be given at the wrong time”, she 
added. 

The Prime Minister was apparently annoyed when a reporter asked her if 
she was Waiting for some other countries to recognize the Bangladesh 
Government. She said such questions had been put to her several times 
before. She had always maintained that India had an independent policy and 
did not depend on others in formulating her stand on various issues. 

"We happen to be an independent country with an independent policy, 
with very strong views on many subjects under the sun and we are not 
dependent on what others say or do" she added. 

Immediately on her arrival at that airport by an Air Force helicopter after 
her visit to two refugee camps and a hospital at Bongaon, the Prime Minister 
held a clossed-door meeting with the Chief Minister and the Deputy Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, Mr. Ajoy Mukherji and Mr. Bijay Singh Nahar. Mr. 
Siddhartha Sankar Ray, the Union Education Minister who travelled with the 
Prime Minister, was also present at the meeting, which lasted more than half 
an hour. 

Mrs. Gandhi flew from Assam to Haldibari in the morning and then to 
Dum Dum airport where she touched down at about 2-15 p.m. Her party 
included Mr. Ray and Miss padmaja Naidu who is the head of the Bangladesh 
Sahayak Samiti. From Dum Dum the Prime Minister and her party West to 



Bangaon by a helicopter. Another helicopter carried the West Bengal 
Ministers. They came back to Dum Dum a little after 5-30 p.m. 

The prime Minister wore a blue sari and a full-sleeve blouse and she 
looked tired. As she came on the first floor of the new airport lounge, she 
asked her attendants to arrange a ground floor room for an immediate 
conference with Mr. Ajoy Mukherji and Mr. Nahar. Press reporters were 
asked to wait on the first floor lounge. After some time, Miss Padmaja Naidu 
was called in at the conference when it discussed relief problems. 

At her meeting with Mr. Ajoy Mukherji and Mr. Nahar, where Mr. 
Siddhartha Ray was also present, problems relating to West Bengal came up 
for discussion Contacted later. Mr. Nahar said some serious problems were 
discussed but he refused to disclose what transpired at the meeting. 

Huge Problem 

About her impression regarding the refugee problem, she told reporters: 
"It is a huge problem and we are finding it difficult to deal with it. We have 
a shortage of commodities and in the circumstances the Government has 
done good work" 

She was aware that many were still without shelter and "it takes time for 
articles to come" when asked if any help was expected from abroad, she said 
that one might hope for it, "But nothing much has come so far from other 
countries" she added. She felt that if outside assistance in relief material 
came, India would know what was coming and from which agencies. 

In reply to a question, the Prime Minister said evacuees would have to 
leave as soon as possible, but "how soon that will be possible, I do not 
know". She thought that international bodies might create conditions for the 
evacuees to go back to their homeland. 

commenting on Pakistans claim that normality had returned in 
Bangladesh as far as the Pakistan Government was concerned, Mrs. Gandhi 
said that it is a very convenient way of achieving normality by removing the 
people and this to my mind is not normality. 

The Union Government was considering proposals for dispersal of 
evacuees from the border areas. Such dispersal, the Prime Minister said, 
would pose a great problem for TripUra, which was a very small State. She 
said arrangements for given shelter to the evacuees in other parts of the 
country were being considered. She was not however, sure if that would be 
possible. 

Asked to comment on the demands by different sections of the people as 
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weft as by many political party for arms aid to freedom fighters in 
Bangladesh, Mrs. Gandhi said that she had "no comment, no reaction." 

Regarding repatriation of the Indian diplomats from Dacca, she agreed 
with the suggestion that the issue was deadlocked because of the refusal by 
the Pakistan Government to accept any proposal. 

Mrs. Gandhi said newspapers required to be very cautious in publishing 
news and views. It was possible that enemy agents were around. Care should 
be taken so that the evacuee problem, which should be treated as a national 
concern, might not be turned into a communal issue. 

She said there had been cases of the Pakistan Army resorting to firing 
across the border into India. In such cases some steps were taken. "It might 
not always be possible however to take action", the Prime Minister added. 

At Bongaon 

Our staff Correspondent adds : Earlier, addressing the Bangladesh 
refugees at Bongaon this afternoon the Prime Minister said it was a pity that 
certain elements in East Bengal were now trying to give a communal colour 
to the liberation war in Bangladesh. Such attempts would only weaken the 
cause of this country, she added. 

In the afternoon, Mrs Gandhi visited two refugee relief centres at 
petrapole and Itkhola. She also visited the subdivisional hospital at Bongaon 
and talked to the evacuee patients from Bangladesh who had been shot at by 
Pakistani troops. 

She told the refugees that the liberation war in East Bengal was a "war 
against all kinds of repression and wrongs. Remember your fight is our fight" 

While fighting against injustice and repression, the people of Bangladesh 
had been forced to take shelter in India. "We know that despite all our good 
wishes, you might have to face difficulties here because we are not a rich 
country" she said. 

Mrs. Gandhi expressed the hope that the refugees would not have to 
suffer long and they would be able to return home soon. She said India was 
a democratic country. Here there was no ill feeling among the Hindus, 
Muslims. Christians and other communities. She hoped that 'the people of 
East Bengal would also maintain communal harmony and jointly fight their 
war of liberation. 

At the Petrapole camp, where more than 8,000 refugees were living Mrs 
Gandhi gave food to a small girl. She was reported to have lost many of her 
relatives. A 10-year-old boy who had been carrying his small sister on his 
shoulder burst into tears while narrating his story. She also talked to a woman 
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whose husband had been shot dead by Pakistani troops. 

According to a spokesman of the Bharat Sevasram, Muslims constituted 
about 40 percent of the population at the petrapole camp. Boys and girls 
below the age of eight numbered 2,200. 

Demanding immediate recognition of Bangladesh a demonstration was 
organized by the supporters of the Democratic Students' Organization and the 
Democratic Youth Organization when Mrs Gandhi landed at Calcutta airport. 
The demonstrators protested against the Union Government's attitude 
towards Bangladesh. 

Mr. J.C. De, chairman of the West Bengal branch of the Indian Red Cross 
Society, explained to the Prime Minister, and the chairman of the Indian Red 
Cross Society, Miss Padmaja Naidu, what the State unit of the Society was 
doing in petrapole and many other centres. 

At Haldibari 

Our Staff Correspondent at Haldlibari adds : Referring to repoated 
Pakistani intrusions into Indian territory, the Prime Minister said people 
living near the border "will have in face some risks". She said those living 
close to the border in Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir had to face similar 
situations even during peace-time. 

Mrs. Gandhi addressing two meeting at the evacuee camps in the 
Haldibari Girls schools and Dewanganj. She said Pakistan was deliberately 
reducing the population of East Bengal by. expelling the people who had 
voted for Mr. Mujibur Rahman in the last election. 

The local units of the SUC and Forward Bloc and another organization 
submitted memoranda to Mrs. Gandhi demanding immediate recognition for 
Bangladesh. 

SUC supporters also staged demonstrations near the helipad and the 
PWD Bunglow, where she met the party representatives. 

UNI adds: Mrs. Gandhi invited two West Bengal Ministers to New Delhi 
to discuss relief measures. She Sounded the State Health Minister Mr. Jainal 
Abedin, and the PWD Minister. Mr. Santosh Roy, about such a discussion. 
They are expected to leave for New Delhi on Thursday. 
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THE STATESMAN , MAY 22,1971 
Editorial 

THE BALANCE OF POWER 

India's diplomatic drive to make the world realize the world political 
implications of the events in East Bengal cannot be said to have had much 
success as yet. The massive movement of refugees should have made it clear 
that even in a narrow technical sense the East Bengal upheaval could not be 
regarded as a purely internal matter for Pakistan. Yet, until a few days ago, it 
was only the humanitarian aspect of the refugee problem that draw 
international attention. India has lately been emphasizing the political 
implications, some directly affecting India's security. But other Powers seem 
still to think that the problem is no more than one of human suffering and its 
alleviation : and the notion persists that the problem can be solved only in 
cooperation with the Pakistan Government. Islamabad's envoys in 
Washington London have been talking of a political solution ; and there is no 
reason to believe that the Pakistani diplomatic offensive has been wholly 
unproductive. Indeed, both Washington and London have given at least some 
consideration to Islamabad's plea for assistance, as a means of not merely 
rehabilitating Pakistan's economy but also providing immediate relief for the 
suffering millions in East Bengal. 

Different countries may have different reasons for treating the Pakistan 
case with greater sympathy than it deserves, but New Delhi should have been 
more energetic from the beginning in emphasizing the dangerous political 
implications which it has now started talking about. Although the restraint 
that marked New Delhi's initial reaction to the East Bengal crisis was widely 
appreciated, there is now reason to suspect that the cautious response was at 
least partly due to the absence of any clear thinking. Perhaps there was some 
wishful thinking that the people of East Bengal would win a quick victory, 
or, if the worst came to the Worst, the military administration would quickly 
restore order ; either way, there would be no long-term problem directly 
affecting India's own interests. The consequences of protracted struggle, 
whatever its spread or effectiveness, do not seem to have been anticipated 
until they became a terrifying reality. Even after the refugee influex began, 
the Indian authorities were initially concerned almost exclusively with the 




problem of temporary relief: it is only during the past days that the long-term 
consequences have started attracting serious attention. But it is still not clear 
whether a policy has been formulated. 

This is not to suggest that it is easy to decide upon a course of action. 
Any effective action to safeguard India's specific interests in the eastern 
region could spark off a major conflict, possibly involving other Powers, at 
least in an indirect manner. But a difficult decision could be avoided only if 
the bigger Powers forced Islamabad to let the people of East Bengal decide 
their own future ; the fact had better be faced that no political compromise 
can work after what has happened in East Bengal during the past two months. 
Yet the big Powers seem still to think that some kind of accommodation is 
possible, perhaps because they are dot prepared to accept the alternative to a 
political settlement. Apparently, they fear the prospect of West Pakistan 
moving closer to China, as if Western and Russian help to Islamabad has 
clone anything so far to discourage such movement. 

Apparently it is also being argued that disintegration of Pakistan would 
upset the balance of power on the subcontinent and promote instability in the 
eastern region. Much mischief has been done in the name of maintaining an 
artificial balance of power ;the tragic events in East Bengal are a direct 
consequence of the support which West Pakistan has received over the years 
for maintaining this balance. And the argument that a free, and presumably 
weak, West Bengal would encourage subversive activity over a wide region 
is superficial. The scope for such activity would be much greater if the East 
Bengal freedom movemenet turned into an underground guerilla struggle for 
an indefinite period. Even if the West Pakistani military administration is 
able to re-establish full authority in East Bengal, pockets of guerrilla 
resistance will remain ;the greater will be the chance of both their leadership 
and their objectives undergoing a radical change. Should such a situation 
develop, the Chinese might not remains a anxious to see Pakistan's territorial 
integrity preserved as they seem now ; whatever its recent statements may 
seem to imply. Peking has not really closed its long term options. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, MAY 22,1971 
PAK BUILD-UP ALONG KARIMGANJ BORDER 

Shillong, May 21.-The Assam Chief Minister Mr. Mahendra Mohan 
Choudhury is likely to discuss with the Union Defence Minister Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram at Karimganj tomorrow the question of overall security of the Assam- 
East Bengal border in the light of Pakistani build-up in the Karimganj sector 
reports PTI. 

The Chief Minister told the State Legislative Assembly today that 
Pakistani troops had come close to the Assam border in this sector. 

Replying to a discussion raised on the subject the Chief Minister told the 
House that this Government was aware of the Pakistani buildup oposite 
Karimganj where they had built bunkers behind an embankment on the East 
Bengal side of the Kasuria river. 

The Chief Minister said that he would apprise the Defence Minister of 
the feelings of members of the House regarding Pakistani preparations across 
the Karimganj border. 

Earlier members belonging to both sides of the House expressed concern 
over reports of Pakistani troops concentration at Jakiganj in East Bengal 
across the Karimganj border town of Assam. 

UNI adds : More than 7,000 refugees frpm Chittagong Hill Tract of 
Bangladesh crossed over to Assam Mizo Hills district on Wednesday through 
Parva official reports said today. This is the first report of large-scale influx 
into Mizo Hills since war began in Bangladesh on March 25. The evacuees 
are being shifted and sheltered in a camps at Pachang. 
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NATIONAL HERALD, MAY 26,1971 
PICTURE OF ATROCITIES 

Karimganj, May 25-A large number of young girls now lodged in several 
concentration camps to Sylhet District of Bangladesh serving as "call girls of 
Yahya's dogs", two professors from East Bengal told newsmen yesterday. 

Giving a picture of the "grisly atrocities" being perpetrated by the 
Pakistan army on the inmates of these camps, they said "these young women 
are kept in scanty clothes without any saris and are subjected two the canal 
desire of the armymen whenever these brutes want an outlet of their passion" 

The two educationists who preferred to remain anonymous said, that the 
"occupation army in its frenzy of violence and oppression, had recently 
adopted a new device to slander the Bangladesh people and the freedom 
movement itself. The armymen, they said, had been asking their hirelings to 
loot house and bazars and taking photographs. These photographs were now 
being sent to foreign countries for television shows with the misleading 
caption of 'looting of non-Bengali houses by Bengalis" or "Hindus looting 
houses of Muslims." 

They also condemned the "heinous and motivated propaganda" of Radio 
Pakistan aimed at driving a cleavage in communal harmony. "The world will 
not be fooled" by this crude device, they said.PTI. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, MAY 26, 1971 
MEGHALAYA BORDER SHELLED 
NINE BSF MEN KILLED 


Shillong, May 25-While 22 persons including nine Indian Border 
Security Force men were killed today in heavy shelling by Pakistani troops 
in Dalu Sector in Meghalaya's Garo Hills district, according to official 
reports, the Assam Chief Minister, Mr. Mahendramohan Choudhury, told the 
Assembly this evening that the BSF had 'successfully repulsed’ Pakistani 
aggression in three different sectors of the Assam -Bangladesh border, 
agencies report. 

The Chief Minister who was making a statement in the Assembly on 
Pakistani attacks on Indian territory in Assam said, the Assam Government 
had asked the prime Minister and Defence Minister "to take immediate action 
to clear the Pakistani Army from our areas and to safeguard the sanctity of 
our territory." 

Mr. Choudhury said the civilian population in four bordering villages had 
evacuated to safer places because of Pakistani intrusion deep into Indian 
territory in Garo Hills and Karimganj sectors. 

The villages were Dalu in Garo Hills of Meghalaya, and Sutarkandi, 
Jerapatta and Gobindpur in Karimganj sector, he said. 

In the shel> : ng in Dalu sector, besides the 22 killed, 11 civilians received 
injuries when Pakistani shells and machine-gun bullets, aimed at the Indian 
border outpost (Dalii) fell deep into jungled interior, the official reports said. 

According to the reports one BSF Junior Commissioned Officer was 
kidnapped by Pak-troops. 

The reports quoted civilian rescuers as fearing the casualties on the 
Indian side might rise as Ihey were still scanning the woods in search of 
bodies. 

About 200 Pakistani troops were also reported patrolling in Killapara 
area inside the Indian territory in this sector. But, the area was under 
complete control of India in the evening. * 

Our Tura Correspondent says : The gang of Pakistani troops, armed with 





brbreto 


rifles, machine guns and mortars, which intruded into Dalubazar on Garo 
Hills border of Meghalaya at about 7 a.m. today numbered about 100 and 
resorted to indiscriminate firing for about an hour. 

According to an unconfirmed non-official report the dead includes a 
woman and a four-year-old child. Some of the seriously wounded have been 
brought here for treatment in civil hospital. The casualty list includes Garos, 
non-Garo local residents and Bangladesh evacuees camped at Dalubazar and 
around. 

Replying to an adjournment motion, moved by Mr. Phani Boray leader 
of troops the Communist group, Mr. Choudhury said that the attacking 
Pakistani troops made some initial gains,, but the ultimate victory has been 
with the Indian border Security Force, agencies continue-' 

Mr. Choudhury shared the concern of members of both side of the House 
about Pakistan's aggressive activities along the Assam-East Bengal border 
and said : "It is too early to say how the situation will take a turn". 

The Chief Minister, however assured the House that the Indian Border 
Security Forces were fully prepared to met any eventuality. 

Giving details of the "unprovoked aggressive activities" of the Pakistani 
Army, the Chief Minister said that attacks had taken place in three different 
sectors stretching from Sutarkandi in the Karimganj sub-division of South 
Assam to Dalu in Meghalaya. 

The Chief Minister said that the Pakistani troops had captured the Indian 
border outpost of Sutarkandi and Jorapatta village in Karimganj sector 
yesterday afternoon. 

The Indian border security forces launched a counter-offensive later in 
the day and recaptured the two places. 

In the Garo Hills sector of Meghalaya, the Pakistani Army has been 
creating a tense situation by firing towards Dalu Tillapara and Chaipani 
areas. 

About 200 Pakistani Army personnel were reportedly patrolling at 
Tillapara, inside Indian territory this morning. They were chased out of the 
village after an exchange of fire in which both sides suffered some casualties 
said that Pakistani troops had been heavily shelling the Indian side of Latu 
village in Karimganj sector and Dalu outpost in Meghalaya-Garo Hills 
district. 

The troops burnt many houses in Indian villages and killed and 
kidnapped civilians. Mr. Choudhury said that though there was no Pakistani 



troops on the Indian soil now, the State Government was concerned about the 
aggressive posture of the Pak Government. 

The Chief Minister said that the Pakistani Army had directed firing 
towards the Sutarkandi outpost of the Indian Border Security Forces since the 
evening of May 23. 

According to latest reports reaching the Government a grim fighting was 
going on between the Pakistani Army and the Bangladesh liberation forces 
near the East Bengal village of Latu across the Indian of Molishashon in the 
Karimganj sector. 

Referring to the developments along the Garo-Hills Mymensingh sector 
of the Meghalaya East Bengal border, the Chief Minister said that the 
Pakistani troops had been restoring to heavy mortar shelling at 
Dalu,.Tillapara,' and Chaipani areas since last night, creating a tense 
situation. 

One Indian villager was killed and six others wounded in the Pakistani 
shelling of Dalu last evening. There have also been soma casualties on the 
side of the border security forces. 

Some Indians were kidnapped by the Pakistani army from Tillapara and 
Chaipani areas early this morning. 

Our Shikarpur-, Correspondent adds : Pak troops have been firing on the 
border of Shikarpur since 8 a.m. Perhaps they are back to retaliate the death 
of three of them who are shot dead on May 22 when they entered India, and 
forcibly carried off 11 goats. Pak troops have been deployed along 'the 
Kushtia, border. Shikarpur BSF has moved to the border. Further details are 
awaited. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, MAY 27,1971 
BENGALIS BUTCHERED IN CONCENTRATION CAMPS 

May 25.-An engineer from East Bengal, who arrived here recently from 
Dacca on his way to Sweden, revealed the barbarous acts being committed 
by the military administration which have a very close resemblance to these 
perpetrated by Nazi Germany during the-last war. 

The engineer, whose near relatives are still on the other side of the 
Padma, described the "concentration camps where Bengalis are being taken 
and butchered indiscriminately at night. The military authorities, who are 
trying hard to put on a show of "normal life" in East Bengal, have stopped 
shooting the inmates and instead slit their stomachs with knives, the reason 
being that the sound of gunfire frightens others and does not add credence to 
the claim of normalcy. 

According to the engineer's knowledge, there are at least four such camps 
in Dacca, Narayangong, Godnail and Tongi. 

He said that although most of the factories around Dacca and 
Narayangong are not functioning, the troops get people to smoke the boilers 
to give the impression that all is functioning as usual. 

Attendance in various government offices and other commercial and 
industrial organisations is very low. There have been instances of 
government officials, being picked up from their homes and never being seen 
or heard of again. 

Many army officers are being called upon to make coffins for their dead 
soldiers and when they cannot cope with the task the troops just round up any 
ablebodied persons in sight and put them to do the job. 
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StSRSH WTOS fitf^apfm CSR, STlStCTOfS fif^ff f^fs SS fSCSt^ TOTS 
CmfTOfS TOT STON smr TO STOR I 

tmls sssjess sesR, mfmmss fMtros cs sis TOifsm tot^ smsews 4S 
cto cmR ^fs fitmH S'QSt fm ses? tor, smscis mesm msrsst #r toU i 
fsai cwls mfs mess, smsi %tsts mi stfm mrsr fmits fsitiw crofroR fms 
^rntmTst cmtms? 

1m^ sess, cmR cmR m st^stctots mgro fsfa^m r f mm frorcss i fmfs 
ms mfses css cs, mlm^css mfsmt??s m^s ^*tot ms to i fm^ssmrfym 
sjs^ts s^mrfrojs mfssss mrc^ i mrs ’j^rmess m^s sfs cs5 mfssss'oest 
m^st Iscm ms 'scs mress t^tb^sr ss^t mrmr cs'osr tm sfsfls 





-m <Rsrfi> ^ ^ mem torn 

>IMim 2R#ns TO ft, WltTOTO ^flt^Rs R^TO IM mc$3 4lfrM^»<» 

's rntto* #m *n$cs i toes mr* -$*m i 4 cm sm to i ' 

«jfe fiffm <RS#B ^Tft 9 to*t ft?. cm tfTOTTOS vsfrost SfTO 

W to9 3t|©ft RWIWTO rBtoi rct ftcwwc* W I ftft RCTO, 

i ®rcTO s <r# W51 m mfi*w R m m® to^tcto tftrofa tfro m 

\Sfb\£ | 

ftft rcto Ri?ro*rcR5 crora ftn^R Rt?ft<tfTO ^ 

^TOi 

ftMRft^^nro^^R, rutocto to^thr TOm ’BnRmft 

^fto *ics^ i & oi*\u$ %fft to wws *ffro^ to* i 

fto wu 9 ^prom to*r, 4^fro m %fft to wft toes Rt^nwero 
’rQ^'a sritoa to^ i 9cm ?kr ?T?*TrcTOTO §*tg *s faro* <r 

^TO^TCTO tF'TOR 'SfRJ'S RfOT'RtC^ %^5 (RTOt SfTORR I 

ftft to*r, *iitow ^ totor to? wi? mi TOm 'S 

^ftwfTOTO 'QTO 5f*f ^ W I 

f%fR TO^T mR, W TO^fkro ^STTCTO*! ffe to ^WWIW* frto 
>rrmptR m ^fF® i 


-WWW, CT, 



fTOrcro apr 

vso^ i rtsrtcrr rrtocr* ** ct, 

itffw mf rc® c*TTrrto am* 

«iR*i« ^ntwr ^rrsrrss 
tflfa® C% 5 T 5 Rr mft 

wm, *<b ct- rkrtctoir Rfe Tim RRsfcR to? rsrrto c^irto fRc*m 
^tcrrcr str'T to rtj i otcr “TOf^fRRw rkrtctor Rtfrefa 

RTOfir$ sm&s <3 to rrtocrs ^ torsrr Rjferro r## rtrirT- 
crrtr ®trj to 5 ® rtomr rto mfR w rr w “RfororcRiR fRTORTO 

RKRTCTOIR ^iff^M RRC^i sm* *|fR® ^85t RCR}M3 TO v T# TO® ^RRPT9T 

TO TOf RiRtifiF® RT RTO” OTCT R#R CTO « ^ fifTOI TO RR I “3TOC4 
RPpMl RTO TOT TO® RRTORR §R ^{R ^ RTO %CTOJ” * 5 lf*^sr RftRTR WWW 
2RSTCR TOTR TOTTR RCRCR l 

fif^TCR “RttRTOT CRCR* TO® RRRTfRRCR* RRT< RTRtRJ « CRRT RTO $CTOJ 

cw <Rfc^ 4R# rtrtwto crtrtr" to rrt rr i 

fiJ®TCRR W 4RTOI TO-4R-fa TOt TO RR® TOR TOI C®1$ CRR I 

rto toc® rkrtctor TOm froR rr cto rttr^to ««-sr^ 

fo[f® CRR I TOT CRRCRR TOR CTO* RR 3®TRfi> TO’R TOR l 

3TOff> RR«fa RTO TOTRRJTR # RTORf® RTR (fR fa ^) RCRR CR <5^IW 
RTSRTCTOR RT^CRR R^ 5 (TO 3 RTR fro; 4R° V RKRTCTOIR Rt^CRR TO ®TRC®R 

TO Wf^® TOT RC^s ^fvRTCTOR RRRTOR "fff® RT CRTOR TO RltfltRCH? CR RR® 
Rfa 5 CTOR RCRCR ®t CTO CRM3RT TO RTI fa fa 4R RRRJRt TOR RS»TO ^R 3®TRCR5 
RR<fa RRTCR'Q RRRTOTR M3 ®TRC®R RCRJTO %T1® *TO ^CR CRTO TOJ Rift RRRR I 
4$ ft W RSQWR RRRTRT ®TCRR RWTR ^R fiJTO^ RR^R RSCRR | 2JTOR 
RR^CR R^jt fotfpnR R1^, R5t8 CR 5 f 5 ! CTO, TOR WG SJfR C’ftRf^ETR'T R^5T CRR I 

filTOR fTOt TOft TO dlR fR R^RtRf CRRl ^RRR TOtR RW 
RTOFSTflRS RTT^R fRR’W CTOt SIR1 TOT RR l 4CRR «fl^ RR R?J*TTR%R RW 
tRTTOR Tr TO RRRI CSf5 CRR I RSHtR^ RRTlTO TO TOR RRRIRT ^R RTO C®f& 
RTCR fR?T® RTCRSR l 

R?J»riR% «tRC® RT5RTWTO f ff^R TOT iff fRR RRR #RT CRCR fRC^RTTO RR 
'8 RT iTO )<t fRR RCR “RR TOTTRR” RTO TO RRT RR I RTOTR^t ^RTRR 

RSCR TO ^R 1*( RRRITOJ RR TOfalTO TOR fRR'CRit ftWTRTO TOTR I 




Oio | *rtfWTCR C^tTO TO TOTS wim ^b- ct, 

atoto wni 

*ttfratPT c*tt*R ^ *it5l?f 
<l«tJ *r»m »U4l5l VrlR 

Hillft®, ^ CT ($$ «£R) I ^TO^rf TO ^*K?R W ’fTf^SH«s 
c’tf’R to mws to wh Ww ’fra ct *rofto 
to, wit to? <ittoto to for# toro 2 *c<r i cto cro wit 

^fsTO’fftZRf '^Ts.'TO'G <r*h I 

3t ctorn foj (toi) w?r torto frorcfa ton** # ^<h i 
to fo*fttf> ^n w^, ’ff 5 ^? to? ^rStoro ^<p *rft cnt*t% 

2^*131 ’Ilfo&M >l<J<PI<1C<P R?RTO ‘P^jc^ I <llC^J<J 's£ r l<P RSTO TORJ 

*ti i<qf i w* o«ra forte? to? to *rtfwR cto foms ctoto i Jtfoj to *r|t« 

RTO WTO TO 5RTO? « «|fWCT TO GStStSR! TTff% fl 5 ^ I 

^ foi# ^5? TO ffcft W^TTO 4# fo^> to ^rspt^ TORlfoft 
TOR, 4F5 CTO fort 9 ^ 'Sjtfrcfl #j 1 

^*1 fo# *tfroTOf? cto cro TO*n<Rfop tortos 
TO tfos njzm to to 7 ? w foft fo*ne£?i cro wa>t to, Rt fron# to, cr 

TOfc¥ TOTTO 4# fo^fo fro ^Pf*f TOR I 



Oii I ^TOTTT'T Wt «^ ? fK *n? CT, i&Si 

^tft? mftos- 

^pttfPf^H 

^WtWf Wfl«■gfj? litres 

?mrt?*i ??tow %fft to?? ?xtTO? ^wfifift* m tops to?, 

(Xi'SfHi^ ?rft tot® j i<i<t i i<i ^®^$g <f><ic^H i 7 rt*ff? c foTc?r <-g?? 5 ? *rf<j c ti^ ihto 

to^tor:^ cfnt toes i to® tototoc?* %pft ftp*? tot?j <n|$t% w 

WJ ??<M?t?5 ^p^cf ^srt TOTOTO MW ^ftfft (7ft? ?T l ?rft v»l>sJCv6*sf 
Tfft?ro? %fft c?«?r? *iw TOfe ?i?i? to? i 

ft®, ftTf^t ?lB'Qft? ?WITO ft TO?IP5 TO?, ^5T ’pfrCTO?! TO 

fifOITSr?! 

ft? ^/” 5 Tt '©Will TO'-iM 1 i£)^ ?ctf ^f*l?T? ?*C? C? ’TfftTO?? “^n^gft?” 

?jito? tos or to ?r?* ?t tot? i ?? sww fit?? <s?ft? ftjt? toto?i to 

??TO I 

^ ?rto ?f?r?%^ $w*t sm*f to to? to ^fro c?rftt?f ?Tf*i?n 
^rift'srw? to ^ c?if *ntaft®r i 4? •ra$ to? >&?* tot? ^ 4lro fit?? 

TO7F TOTP5? 2fft ^f*t?T? ?T^t I fit?? tftrnft? TOt 4WW TOTftt ?*TU5 TO 

toto, -‘TO ft^ tot aran«R c?$”, ?T°sTOn?*i? ?tito? tots cq? to ?t 

TO5 I 

TO*fJ fTO <£ C?TtS? TO^ft t? TOftt? TOT ^TO? TOC? CTO1 TO- 

(?0 to^§ ?tf*t?f? c?it&? fif^rro ’frftsrt?? ®gc?nw ?i to ft? tops? stft 
ifm?? ^pnsnft ftt? ?tto to i ?f? ft? ?ft$ to tprcnft toc¥ ‘ftftm?’ to 

TO, TOt*T TO?s TO*Ut TO5 * ?tf 5 mt? ftPCTi TOHfl f?P5$ TO I TO, 4?TO 
TO^t C?TO? ^ TO, ft^TO CTO TOT I ft®, 4$ ^pf? C? ft? ftN$CTW TOT 
fij®^ vs\ to*? to ?? i s^gsift trot ft? ’frfwrc?? *rgn to ?to mus 
C5CTO- to c^ft^?? I 

(?) ft? C? ^Pmrft fttro, TO5 CTOT«, ?T?TO TOTO? « ?T%? ?JWT«I 

totc^ c??? ft^ TOrf?, crof? if toto? <3 mft? TOirft to to? cto ?toj 

?TWt? I ft? ^TOCTO TOC^ l 'TO^ TO, ^ ?KTO *!ll^«ll?W? 

?*ro^ ftror? ^ c? c*n*n$ c?t«rc^ i 1 ?c? to?§ c? ft:? 5 ?i w?, to 

TO TOtf? «Rf <7T*rr CTO t 



(*!) ?f? *nf®®!? offS^t^C® TOffTO TOFTOf?3 ^ $$f?CB 05& *R$» 
wt? if ^f?s # to wto cto ^c? m , ®rro ft? ^ 'srcn?! *tf®»5lTO 

Ojto$, c?if®c?® <nf%f« ^eB?) 4®ffc® cto wr? 4®ff c® cm fro to \ w?*fj ' 
$tot?f stiNro tojc 4»$ *fttec?? £?ro$f ?nc® wwfh ®m, 
^tito?®!!? ^f^nmr 4?* fe*twn^ to® $?--5wrc?c*i froie?? w!®^tf®® 
?cic®Mc*i? wr*f to? ?tto wv ®rm «ic®jc 4$ nifwiro* wi to? 

^C?N TO I TO ®TC?? ^f& ^psptft fa% TO- W? f?*ICTF *llfo*3HC® ?T® ®f?C? 

?ro ^ to ^ fro fro '<JT®r?H%<p ’srrctf *ritet?c® ?i?f?® ?tfi> froe? to 

TO I fog fas® TO ?ITO? ?TO ’Rptt *llfo®1?C?$ CTO C?C?-«^ 

?T??nc® ?? i ?fo? *rtfo$F$ ?f®mc?? *nte? i *rrfwR ®<w ^ ?t?*n 
®*?fo? ?ifo«rw? $*rf?m! to® ism ?if*t?r? ?c*u ?re® ?wf?® fo® tor tow 

?] ?$C® TO, C? 4 # C?C*I? ?C?J *ffo? ’IffosiWC® C^Sr fTO? ?7?TO 

to to i fro «ifo? *rrte? to «w? eflt? to TOftc® toto to? 
st?j cto i ft? tot ?nf*i?i >8 groc§? f??c® *rf%? ^fro <4??, wtforo ?ffi> 

?^C® TOft I *rf%? ’irfTOTTO ?T?JC? ft? ?TOrt if ljff ^ITOI TOC*f? TOW TO I 

(?) WTO ft? C? TO C®Wf^-?te}frlf®W f^TO? 'TO CTO ^^fal^TfC® 4CTOC? 
'*llfil'S! TO C?M, ®T ?? I C? ^<<l! 0 vTO SH5}f& s 3 C'?l 5 Tt CTOfC^ I ?tC® W! y 3^l5l ^ftC?? 

?TC? ®T?C®? WTO TO°f®® ?? ^ C???T? 'Sr^j'5. ft? WC?? 5 ! ®TO I 
?TO? vQ TO ^ >1 a M'8?iC < 1 TOTO I W WHTO« 

^TOs TOwrg i t?t%n TO? frsfa ^f%c?r TOC®? sff® ?^TOT^ ^rfTOft 
^ C?®^ ?f^ TOfif® 'Q ?^?.f%® ^?, C^fC^C^ ?f?TO C^R3J ^®T*fI <3 

^TO CTO I ^f ,< ^l?C c t? TO CTTO fW *rff ^I'SrtHf®^ *i«WPIt ^5%? TOC? I 
TO ®-«R fW ^ ?t“«TT? ?T®r%®C® TO*I ???C® t®^»§ TO?? I C? TO^I? ft? 

^ ?t?TO 4ic»jt TO^i ?rro w i ?$?®g ^w, c?^ « to® tow, 

OTT, WTOTt'S, fai^, ?f?^[? <w ?TOS fro TOT ^ TOC® ’TfTO?®^ 

** ?TO TO ^ ?t??nc® ?# %TO ?J?ro TO TO I TO® f% 4 WTO 

^C® CTO? iri?f f® TOC®? TOF WTO®rt? WtfTO TO? 

($) ^ cto? cqfro ft? to^wj to® fee? ®?? ®i?c®? 
mfam wro ?t %, ®r wmew? fro? w<w toto ft? ?ro ®t?c®? fijf®ro 

?r?TO toe? toj< 1 c? w arf®m ?ito ^wc® ?f®j?ro ?! c?r?n?, ®t 

®!?C®? fa* ?! I ®1C®'S C? TOC? ‘TO-^Tf CTO ^ %?’ WPTC® 4?TO CTOf^T I 
^?? §rom®T tor® ?w?r? ?f?j TOfft ?f?c?c*f wftfro w®-to® >i?te 
?? f®f®--r?t??jc?> to® iS'Scwi i ite w*ro f?g®f ®c?c?t ft? ^r?c® wtaiw? 

W?C® TOC? ?! 1 ^!? ?fi?tr?? TO?J I WCTO! WTOi TO f?CTO W*TOJ 
®%? TO* I ?!^nc?c»l? ^fecte® 1?*t? TOf?J C?®?T? Swell ?f? 



b&lr 


to® to, ®tto ?r?rop*f TO-'<if$*Hw f^r to fro *rr?c? 

•Tf I StC*T? TO 5 •TO C?®T'5FR f^ ?*C? 9 llR i 'Q5l*T) >)TAJ?J 

oi'QTn to to *rf i ^t, w ^ *if®^ csfr *rr (7R %m Wm Wn 
^wrro to cro *ffe? ^ to to to ri- toto *w 

s c? -sm c#*i*t spffi ^sfto to ^k? i to, ®t ^®t ?n?i<R®8 
ftro TO TO (TO TO *!®C® CTO TO Rt1 C^f TO! C3nf??tC®t TO 
?if®3R vrcBf^ai i to crop's fro? fiffroro ffa ?jf®ro *ifl>cnfe*i i ^ 
to tot toito c?, *pfe fft frorow cto ■>m ?rMt *nk#T i 

(?) i<m ffa to?, ?rf*mi? toj c? to¥ ^to, ®t’ stoj £rf?®t? i fos 
i&fc* toj ^ # ?tcil? *n;qj toi to¥ %t •? i TOf^r ot to f%^ro 
< TfTO e tf^ crot^ 5 froro ^tTO? ^ ^<m§? #^rro ferc? to 
^cfe, TO CT TOT ?rf*f?T TOTOtt Sff^S'S TOfl 5 ! I ft^W OT TO <#!?! « 
^lcB< *TC?f CT <#®ff®? $1? TO%f, TO ^CTM fro% l l^fvfTOIv 

c’TO w to 'sr^^rtfrorr *rfo ij’ctot? *k:*jj %wh ^frosfe ^fm ^us ftro 
f^p £rj ^if^t from tots toc^ i 4&1 to ?wt toh? c? CTrfroS-fto 
?not ^faft? ^c<t t 

%*iwi'3» f?w©f®i fkror <pm <°ii ^rr?i c? Sfa c? ^f*fnrft fwc*ic^ ®t 

^T TOTt §fs® To l ®1$ TORT! ntfTOTO 5 TO tW® ?T?TOT*f « TO TOltft 
*W\7T <mc® fot^a ‘ p ITf% *Tt I 

c^nfeTOfcfro TOC'ft ?rf 5 rm'a *nfwH, fk*m®s *ifro 

mfron toc® from TOtt i §fa to^ ^i^<i cto* *iiR«aiR» Uto tous 
^r^mr to i ^stoto wr m ct TO^fffro cro ?tf*!TO <w c f%i i 
^tPrars f^roro to ^nfro fro to i sffro^T to^totrttoc^ wv to^s 
fSRTTcB? (Tnfro^ c^t f^%i i f^s siPrara tot fro 

TOre? TO ^l«n-TO!CTO SOTR Cfft I TO®!, TO^5 ^TO ^E*f TO ^ ^prlft 
^fro cto, ^rtfroi cro toto *!^jw ?rc® *rtro rt i cto % tow 
TO^ s TO ^frotret TO (#Hro) <T®TO ^r®]W! TO^I ’flTOt’t TO I 

?&irw ^rof?TTO trot^ro utos TOft c^t i 

(7PTOTO fifTO*n# To ’tf 5 ^ *llfimHW ^T^Tt CTO? TO^l? W?J ^ff ?«TO I 
WfJ ^rrf^? TOST? TOC®? I^TO ^TlfWfTO TO <?it ^CTOT C 1 ^ 

C^fTO I 

TO fTO ^ ?TTO R? ^§pf?^itoTO^ t«?UtW? 23tTOT»T TORT 

« TfStf? ?s?C® TO ^5#TOT??! TOC^ i nrfTO^t^TOtf^t C? HR^t ?®! « 

^f?®T? w Iwc? ^ ?r^n? ottto ®ttro ?tcb^, ®r croro? ?v*t*ft»T 

^'Q ?s?C® <HTO RTI 



3WT*t, fto®T, C 5f T' B Tt« 5 r, f?ft? £TSft TOc'Afl ?t$ ^T^TBT 

TOT® ?RR 'TO? c t TO! 41? C??f? TOt ^TOW 4?C$, | ?f? 'TO'® TO 

ton tot?c? ?jtf ??, toc? tow? 3ft QTft'Q to?? c*to to mx, c?t 

TO^^rTOMt C^t5 ?tC? w TOT oilv^TO 'SHI 'TOH! ^ ?ft? fto 5 ^ 

?^>C? I 

wj Tsm '^m'Q to? toft i ^ttoifto ?ft©ft? to to® to?$ 
c? to® ?t?ro??c? 5 tori *m fsm to$ to tw® to* ?*rr to 
?t1 4 ?Jt?tC? TOT?J ?fW «?? TO® wftjt C®!? <TOTC?t? ?5?C® “TO ?!1 OT^CSI 

tosfri c?ro to TO®wt to ot-£ w? ?ifcw ?? i 

tootc?? totot wfft ?®t? ?® to to w cro c®#? wffaro 

*N® tfto ?rite tofl?fafc®t c?t ®t?3tTO?t i ®iwt®t, to? ft toi ?rft? 

^fc?, ®t? tor? ?rot, to® ^<m? ?!? c?*#& ?#?ro tojt?j ?flc?? 

sftto to tor $??t ft& to i ftwat to?® «wi? wit wito *&? ®?c® 
TO?- TOC®^ to? i 

®r?c®? to?w w??® w®r, ?wr totoc® %jft ot«?tt cro 5 - to 

C?T?T#ITO? $?TO ?f?WT? TORT C?«?f cro l 

4 af*| to ?tftTO?? OT <TRC? TOOT? TO? ftsTTO C??t?f®?T C? 
fetfftt TO? ®! ?®J ?? I TOIJ to? WC?J ?rot totfr ?t« ^C® TO? I 

fts ^ to wit (To 5 ?t c®?, 3?? to? ftro c?? ?toto tor? 5 , to? to? 

?? I ?toto ?s^TO? to? TOT ?s?lt 'G TO?? OT? TOt TOto ftalt?? 
TOf I TO? ftTOI? «?? to^ C?G?t? TO ?H? TO?, TO! TO TO? $?TO «(ift? 
TOTTO T^®T C?to ^TO 5 ?f?TO ®?C® to? I TO to® ®3T5l TO TO?t TO?to 
to ?I?TO TO TO 5 ; Gfgft ?*TC® Sf^STO 5 ?! fm, C? to *OT? ft fTO^, 
(toc?i5 ?rf??t to?, tor? to firans ?? i afgft to? to! tot 5 ?; tor?$, ?f? 
to?! (to c? c?n? ?n?i tow? w?j to^ to^? Gftoro ^?i ^ ?«?to fto 

TO?! TOTO to, TOC? C^ 5 ? ?TO TO TOTC?? ?IC®fC& TO?toC?? TO 
iiCo cto to TOW ?sf?? TO TOTC?? to?? 5 ft®!? TOI??to fto? 

?l?C»i "^?t? I 

^ ?JT?tC? C? 5 !? ft^ ?! ?*?C$ C?C? C? ??5 ?C? '©I? ?l?^l? SfsrJTOTC? ft^ 
?*?C® COT, TO? 1% TO?7 ^ ?s?C® TOT'S, TO CSC? (to TO I TOTO? 

CTO ?s?TO ^TOfto ?® fcwiTO TOT? C?^?!? TO TOTO <9^ TOC« 

TO I ^ ^W9C?? ?C?J ?fto f^TO? tout tow OTF? TO i ?T?*F!C?C? 

tor^rc ?? ??to? 5 * tosc?^ ?® to® wt to toi# to ^?19 ?t tow 
croc? ftc? ?rc? ?t i tootc?? ^?mtc?? to wttos ^ £?to ^ to to *r?i 
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tor, ®twr TOfafRR Strt rjr rrc® tor i £ §otwr ®R«t ctorr 

'Q ^RjflRCRR COT Rt§R?R RRR R*RW RT 4R^RTO RRC® TOW RT I 4RRT3} TOfCTOUtCRR 
iSRfgl'WR CTOOTt 4R Rjf®3FR V|$CS I RRTO (Tit Rlf^TO^ R<.t>C^, ^5WfS RW Rfft *ttf 

torcr* rttortrr®! Rcrw i rktowctot crwi RRRfft®rw crir to wtfR® TOifR- 
®lt R%f TO^R CRIR af*jt 4TOCR CRt l TO fTO RS.'^JT'afR iRf RtRlRJ fRC® 

TOW fR5 ®TRf fR*5Rt ^WCRR '5RJ iliwlfsiO^i ®TR -SfTOf <>51W RT l 

4RR '^!«<J ®TW ®TRC®R ^tf-tRf®R vsr^I CTOR TO?W I RfR ®TRC® Rf?RtR 
RR RT«ffft ft^lt TOR RTO TO RR, ®TTOR RTRT CTO*t RFTOfRR RfRf|j®R TOTO 
fRRfS N3RS-TORS R$W 4R* RfRTOCR RIRC®^ #SH RT*TOfRR <R? ?FUt R^C® TOW I 
4R RCR 4CRCRR RIRRfRT'Q fRRR® TOR- C*fR TOfe CRC^ R&TfR RftR®lR 

w ®trc®r «j* ^storr rttostctoi ■vll^i'otoa tor r$w i cr ®rR$ra rtoR^ 

RfRR?TRlR <MSr f*lt<p?i 'gW RfRC® <W ^R® RI'Sr'SpitR TO RTRC® <W I 

TOtWRfafRR CRRRS g 5 ® C®W TO5WI ®RR mi<&4 o»®wt ^ §kR 

ftfe^TORi^ tori^r i to, TOta ®ir® tow*q ^fRW wc® tow rt i to 

Rfc TO TOR 4 TO51 TOW ®TR Rite® R*t'Q c f CR^ TOST TOW ®fRRTC® *pi- 
W TO TO*W TOfR^TCRR tBTO <3 TOfR^ICRR *(fRRtR® I 

TOTWR 4t §R-RTOWC*fR WtfTO RI3HTOR “TOTTCRR” TO TORTCRf TO 1 
RRfiJRlfOTSTR TORR TORW TORT CRCR TO®CR ®fR TO*f CTOR RW TOC® RWW I 
TOfRTORlR <$R® fwtf®®C^R RfiS'JRIWR 'SfRTR %RWt RT5RTWWIR Rf^IRR RC&W I 
RsffRRCTO 5 , RTOlf^R OT 5}Rf®%f « ®IRC®R Sfl® R^STRIR^ R^ %RW RttRTWWfR 
^rrfR^IR R^R, >flt ^R-TOIW*f CRW* Rp D fif l ilf?IR®f, R<WR ^IR^ Rf) t f®MIW<J R® RR 
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THE STATESMAN , JUNE 1,1971 
BHASANI RULES OUT A POLITICAL SOLUTION 
By Special Representative 


The National Awami Party leader, Maulana Bhasani, on Monday ruled 
out the possibility of arriving at a political settlement of the Bangladesh 
issue. He did so almost in identical terms as the Awami League leaders had 
done a few days ago. There might bo setbacks. But our fight against Pakistan 
would continue, if necessary for a hundred years. Either we win or die" he 
added. 

Talking to reporters somewhere in Bangladesh the Maulana said even if 
attempts were made for a political settlement either by someone in 
Bangladesh or abroad the 75 million people of Bangladesh would reject it 
outright. The reason was that the people had lost their faith in the Pakistan 
Government, more so after its recent atrocities perpetrated on the people of 
Bangladesh which was something unheard of in human history. 

However, he would not mind a referendum being held under the U.N. 
auspices to ascertain the wishes of the people of Bangladesh. He was sure 
that not even one percent of the people would vote against independence. 
This could also give the lie to the Pakistani propaganda that the present 
Bangladesh freedom movement was sponsored by India. Why do not 
countries like the USA, USSR, Britain or China which were friendly to 
Pakistan send out their journalists to make an indepenendent study of the 
Army atrocities ? 

For long popularly known as a friend of China the Maulana was asked if 
he proposed to visit countries like China or Russia to enlist support for the 
Bangladesh cause. His reply was clear and specific. If, he said, they had not 
been prompted yet to discharge their moral responsibility in regard to the 
Bangladesh situation, he had doubts if his visits would achieve any useful 
purpoese. He was sorry that except for India, no other country bg it socialist 
or imperialist had taken any note of their plight. 



advice to party men 

The Maulana said that he had advised his party men and all Leftist forces 
in Bangladesh to form all-party "action committees" in villages to mobilize 
people for the protracted struggle against Pakistan. One of the tasks before 
these committees would be to urge people not to pay taxes to the Pakistan 
Government. The second most important task would be to counter anti- 
Indian propaganda by the Pakistani Army. 

However, after his bitter experience of multi-party coalitions or 
platforms since the days of partition Maulana Bhasani pointed out he would 
not advocate the formation of anything like a national liberation front or a 
national government at this stage, more so because of his awareness of the 
possibility of quarrels over leadership. 

But his more serious point of concern appeared to be not to weaken in 
any way what was being done by the people of Bangladesh, in this respect 
the Awami League or any other leadership was acceptable to him. Nothing 
should be done to provide an opportunity to the Pakistan Government to 
divide and rule the people of Bangladesh. 

The Maulana would not give a direct reply to the question as to whether 
he felt that a protracted struggle for the freedom of Bangladesh might give 
the extremists an opportunity to seize leadership. But his comments in this 
context, like "a tiger never forgets the taste of human blood", "there are 1.3 
million" educated unemployed in Bangladesh and "possession of arms 
transforms a man's attitude and behavior" were eloquent. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA JUNE 2 ,1971 
GET WORLD INVOLVED IN BANGLADESH' 
Dinesh Singh M.P. 

(Former Minister of Externel Affairs ) 


The heroic struggle of the people of Bangladesh has to be seen in the 
context of the developments in the Indian sub-continent. The elections in 
India, Pakistan and also Ceylon have established beyond doubt the people's 
choice in favour of democracy, change and stability. In selecting their leaders 
and parties people have, unmistakably, expressed their desire for rule by the 
people even in the face of military domination. They have equally opted for 
rapid transformation of their societies peacefully and have given their over¬ 
whelming support to those who they thought would be able to realise their 
aspirations. 

It was against this background that India lent full support to the 
Government of Ceylon, when it felt that an attempt was being made to thwart 
the expressed will of the people. Therefore it was only natural that when a 
similar situation was created in Pakistan, India should have taken the same 
stand. Our Parliament's pledge to extend sympathy and support to 
Bangladesh was based on the same considerations. The will of the people had 
to be respected. A society governed by democracy has no other option. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's bold statement in the Lok Sabha on May 24, 1971 
was a continuation of the sympathy and support resolved by Parliament and 
it should be welcomed. 

Bangladesh is, therefore not an exercise in isolation but a menifestation 
of the aspirations of the people living in this part of the world. It is a 
reflection of the struggle of the people of Pakistan to throw off the yoke of 
military domination. It is a movement for the establishment of democracy 
and fundamental human rights. This is clear from the results of the elections 
held in Pakistan not long ago under the martial law administration. Out of 
313 seats in the National Assembly. (169 in East and 144 in West Pakistan), 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League and its supporters werg expected 
to command the allegiance of 702 members. A clear majority in the 
Assembly. 


Their six-point plan was certainly not a recipe for secession either. Why 
should a majority want to break away from the minority? And President 
Yahya Khan had acknowledged Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as the future Prime « 
Minister of Pakistan. Besides, in the six-point programme presented by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman a Federation of Pakistan was the first point. It was 
the sudden, unwarranted and ruthless attack by the West Pakistani armed 
forces in Bangladesh against defenceless civilians that split Pakistan. 

Upsurge 

Therefore, it is a case of the upsurge of the people of Pakistan against 
military dictatorship established by colonialist intrigue.. It is a question of 
our lending support not to a secessionist move as Pakistan is, trying to make 
out, but to the upsurge of the people of Pakistan to establish a democratic 
society. 

This has been our traditional approach in foreign affairs. Should we not 
extend help to those across our borders when they are fighting for the same 
values we have supported in international forums ? when we raise our voice 
against apartheid in South Africa, When we support armed intervention 
against the minority regime in Southern Rhodesia, when we press for the 
liberation of peoples under Portuguese domination; can we be mute 
spectators to the unprecedented atrocities across our bordors ? Can we shut 
our eyes to the ruthless repression, the wanton killings in Bangladesh? Are 
they not entitled to fundamental human rights? Will not millions of refugees 
come to India if this carnage is not stopped ? Should we not help them ? 
Never since independence have our national interests and out ideals 
converged so closely as they have done in Bangladesh. 

We have the refugees now. Four million today ; seven million to morrow 
and ten million the day after. Nobody knows how many will come ; how 
much we shall have to spend on them ; and for how long. 

How can this be Pakistan's internal affair? When large numbers of people 
are forced out of a country's borders into another country it is no longer an 
internal affair. It is a form of aggression, occupation of the territory of 
another country. If people can be forced out of a country into another without 
firing a shot to ease economic pressures and to find solutions to political 
problems, why go to war ? Pakistan cannot be permitted to balance the 
problem of numbers between East and West Pakistan this way. Bangladesh is 
an international issue today. A case of genocide, trampling of fundamental 
human rights and the violation of the frontiers of a neighbouring country. 



But we are losing time. We have already missed the critical first three 
weeks in the euphoria that got built up. It should have been assessed that 
Pakistani repression would sent a flood of refugees to India. If we coufd have 
assisted the Mukti Fauz to consolidate its position in the liberated areas, the 
refugees may not have been forced to come to India. And, even if they had 
come to India, they could have been sent to the liberated areas. The 
Government of Bangladesh could have sought international support and the 
pressure would have been on Pakistan to settle the matter. The pressure today 
is on us. There are no refugees in Pakistan. 

Recognition 

The question of formal recognition of Bangladesh and the timing of it 
must be left to the Government to decide. Of course,-recognition will give 
strength to the freedom fighters and there are no legal or constitutional 
barriers. The question now is of future action. If the Mukti Fauz could give 
protection to people over a substantial area against attacks of Pakistani army, 
the refugees from India could still be moved to Bangladesh. Alternatively, a 
determined effort will have to be made to involve the international 
community in sending the refugees back. They will not want to go back 
unless their security can be guaranteed-unless they can be protected from the 
atrocities of the Pakistani army. 

The approach to the world community has to be a positive ond. We can 
certainly ask for more funds. But the response to the appeal of the U.N. 
Secretary-General has been disappointing. May be, we shall get some more 
money. But that will not solve the problem. Pakistan must be made 
responsible by United Nations to reimburse us in full the expenditure we 
incur on the refugees. The international community must assume the 
responsibility of ensuring the safety of the refugees. 

Refugee camps should be established in East Bengal under UN. 
supervision to house the refugees now in India, and others that may come 
later, till a settlement is reached to establish Bangladesh on any basis freely 
acceptable to the people of East Bengal. 

The military junta of Pakistan is desperately trying to cover up its 
ignominious action by creating an impression of Indo-Pakistan issue or even 
conflict. We must not allow this to happen. The matter has to be settled 
between the military Government of Pakistan and the Government of 
Bangladesh with international good offices as necessary. We must, therefore, 
give every support to the Government of Bangladesh , There is equally a 
danger of Pakistan fanning communal feelings. This must be firmly resisted. 



That is why the refugees must be sent quickly to camps to be established by 
U.N. in East Bengal. 

Pakistan's diplomacy has succeeded so far in preventing intervention by 
India; they have successfully kept up China as a counterpoise and they have 
manoeuvred to keep the United Nations and the big powers out. We need to 
take a vigorous international initiative to demolish the house of lies built by 
Pakistan, and simultaneously present specific proposals for international 
action. We must get the world involved in Bangladesh quickly. 

No matter how long it takes-whether a couple of weeks, a couple of 
months or a couple of years, the people of Pakistan are bound to wrest their 
freedom from military domination and the people of Bangladesh are bound 
to win their independence or make any other arrangement they choose. We 
must wish them every success.-(INFA) 
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BETWEEN HOPES AND ILLUSIONS 
By Fran Chopra 

Like people who must settle down patiently to the long days of the loo the 
refugees from Bangladesh must settle down to the six-months wait Mrs. 
Gandhi has been talking about. But after the heat of the loo comes a 
pleasant monsoon. What lies at the end of the six months' wait? 

Mrs. Gandhi's speech in the Lok Sabha on May 24 is in-some ways an 
advance upon her previous speeches. The fact that for the first time she spoke 
about Bangladesh, not East Bengal, would have signified little by itself. But 
it was heavily underscored by the tone of her speech which was altogether 
more serious more loaded with warnings about the consequences which may 
follow if no one pays heed to the plight of Bangladesh and the burden which 
Pakistan has thrown upon India. But she gave away very little about how 
much heed she thinks anyone is going to pay. The ominous note in her speech 
has been interpreted in two ways; that Yahya Khan is softening up under the 
pressure of events and a little thunder in her speeches will bring India some 
credit for what is likely to happen anyhow, or alternatively that the world is 
indeed taking "unconscionably long" to wake up to realities and she must 
prepare India which might follow. But the most likely interpretation is the 
least unlikeable of the three : that while concern about the emerging realities 
is certainly growing within the Government variable rhetoric is the only 
answer we have found as yet. So far, we have not squarely faced the 
possibility that neither the foreseeable internal nor external pressure may 
prove sufficient for the gentlemen in Islamabad and to ensure India's security 
it can become necessary for the Government to take "all measures" about 
which Mrs. Gandhi spoke. 

The pressure which India would like to see international sources apply 
upon Islamabad is mainly economic. It is ' firmly believed in New Delhi that 
West Pakistan will have to come to a political settlement with East Bengal or 
else give it up, if it, is not allowed to defer its international repayment 
obligations and, beyond what was already on the way at the end of March is 
not given any further aid for the next six months or so. In that event, it is 
thought West Pakistan will not be able to wage even the limited scale 




operations which would still be needed to cope with such fighting capability 
as the Mukti Fauj is still able to muster the rest will be seen to by differences 
within the military junta in Islamabad and between the army and aspiring 
politicians who will want more power than embattled army commanders are 
usually willing to transfer to political hands. 

This prescription is correct. But one does not see any pharmacy which is 
willing to dispense it. As far as India is formally aware and officially the only 
economic denial to which the aid giving countries find themselves committed 
is that all the foreign aided products in East Bengal have come to a halt and 
there is little likelihood of their, being resumed for several months perhaps 
for two or three years. But this is less the product of the displeasure of aid 
giving countries with West Pakistan than a physical consequences of the 
chaos prevailling in East Bengal. As soon as the army's conflict with the 
Awami League began, life became too insecure for foreign governments to 
be sure about the safety of their nation's working on these projects. All 
foreign staff were therefore gradually pulled out and it is believed unlikely 
that they will feel safe enough to go back there for some time to come. In the 
meantime, the aid meant for these projects will remain suspended. Beyond 
that and despite the whispered assurance dropped into waiting Indian ears 
there is no known denial of foreign aid yet; in fact soon after the fighting the 
Russians made it known that they were sticking to their agreement to build a 
steel mill near Karachi. 

The picture may become a little clearer when the aid cansortium, for 
Pakistan meets in August; before that here might be only a glimpse of their 
attitude when the same countries meet as the aid India consortium, in July. 
But one obvious thing can be safely said: that by and large the other members 
of the consortium will take their cue in this matter from Britain and the 
United States and if the current political attitude of these two countries is any 
indication of what their future economic policy will be, then India should not 
expect too much in that quarter. The public and the authorities in both 
countries have been fully -exposed to the gruesomeness of what has 
happened in East Bengal. The British and American Press has been 
remarkably frank; even those correspondents have been who were taken on 
a conducted tour through whitewashed scenes of the recent savagery. Their 
coverage has won praise from people in New Delhi who are not normally 
given to paying compliments to the Western Press. But even then official 
comment in Washington as well as Londoh remains careful not to hurt 
anyone's feelings in Islamabad, which only shows how hard they are on their 



idea that an anchorage in Pakistan, which mostly means West Pakistan to 
them, is very important for them, in their own interests. 

The best example of the contemporay Anglo-American attitude was 
provided by the British Government on May 25, While it was stated in the 
House of Commons that day that a special envoy of President Yahya Khan 
had been told of Britain's concern over the "East Bengal situation" (whether 
the situation means the refugee, exoodus or the military terror or the 
suppression of the popular will was left carefully vague) it was also stated 
that Britain had welcomed he envoy's emphasis upon President Yahya Khan's 
"determination to seek an early political solution to Pakistan's internal 
political difficulties". In other words President Yahya Khan can decide for 
himself what would be the best "solution" for what his envoy euphemistically 
described as "internal difficulties. 

Only a few days earlier Yahya Khan himself had made it abundantly 
clear that in his solution there would be no room for the Awami League 
though it had proved itself to be synonymous with the people of East Bengal. 
One of Yahya Khan's resounding declarations was that we will deal "with 
Mujibur Rahman as we see fairly another that there would never he any 
negotiations with the Awami League; and yet another that he was determined 
to punish awami League leaders who had "committed crimes" and since he 
also said that Mujib had plotted to arrest him, the President of the country, he 
clearly implied that Mujib could also be treated as having committed a crime 
and dealt with accordingly. He did hold out the carrot that Awami League 
members of the National Assembly would be treated as having been elected 
as individuals, not as candidates of the League : therefore the ban on the 
League would not necessarily be extended to them as well and those who 
were considered to have been sufficiently reformed by their experiences 
since March 25 might be accommodated in the "political solution." But other 
West Pakistani leaders have explained what the accommodation would be : 
by holding fresh elections in the light of "the changed political realities in 
East Pakistan" the status of a minority would be conferred upon the majority. 
With so much in common between them and Yahya Khan, and between 
Yahya Khan and the hardline generals who constitute the bulk of the military 
junta, hope should not be invested in an internal break-up in West Pakistan 
unless difficulties arise in the wake of denial of foreign aid to the barbaric 
oligarchy 

Foreign governments have shown much greater understanding of the 
refugee problem on the Indian side of the border than for. the political 



problem on the other side. Their response can be described as generous. So 
generous in fact that Indian fears of the purely economic aspects of the 
burden begin to seem unrealistic ; after all, as against the three and half 
million refugees who have come already or the fiive million who may, we 
normally add fifteen million people to our population every year, and that 
without getting any promises of any special assistance for keeping them 
alive. Given moderate efficiency in relief management the refugees can be 
confidently hopeful that they will still be alive at the end of six months or 
even as many years. But whether they will ever cease to be refugees is much 
less certain. From relief they must go either towards rehabilitation or 
repatriation; but prospects about one journey are as unsure as about the other 
and will remain unsure unless either the big powers change their policy 
towards Pakistan or India decides to act independently of them. In fact the 
more people talk about the problem on the Indian side of the border rather 
than the one on the East Bengal side, the less likely done it become that the 
refugees will ever be able to go back to their homes. 

No matter how hard India presses for "credible guarantees" for the 
refugee when he goes back home, they will never be credible in his eyes if 
their implementation is left in the hands of Yahya Khan or any puppetregime 
that he may yet be able to contrive in Dacca. This is especially true of the two 
million Hindus who have been driven out and those who may yet be ; their 
sources of livelihood, especially land; which has already been seized and 
distributed by members of the Muslim League, will never be restored to them 
by a government which is hostile to the Awami League. That is, if they are 
able to go back in the first place. During the long and labourious process 
which Yahya Khan will be able to insist upon for shifting the refugee from 
the "Indian destitute," the world will lose allinterest in the problem and then 
only a thin trickle will be allowed to cross back into East Bengal. And yet it 
is happening every day that the political problem is being pushed into the 
back ground as everyone talks more and more about the economic and 
human problem of refugee relief; the contrast between Senator Kennedy's 
latest statement, contained in his letter to Secretary of State 

Rogers, and his earlier statements is a warning light. If it is ignored, the 
political problem will remain unsolved in the end and therefore the human 
and economic problem as well. It is an enormous illusion that the latter can 
be solved while the farmer is forgotten. Either India must act in the context 
of the political problem or the aid giving countries must show much greater 
awareness and purposefulness than they are showing at present if the triple 
problem is not to become a permanent legacy for Bangladesh and India. 
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NO ROOM FOR COMPROMISE, WITH 
PAKISTAN : TAJUDDIN 

New Delhi, June 3-The Prime Minister of Bangladesh, Mr. Tajuddin 
Ahmed, categorically declared in Mujibnagar yesterday that "there is no 
room for compromise (with West Pakistan ) within the framework of 
Pakistan," says UNI. 

"Bangladesh is sovereign and independence and we shall defend its 
separate and free entity at any cost", he said. 

In an interview with All India Radio, Mr. Ahmed retierated "our 
irrevocable commitment to a policy of friendship for all, especially our 
neighbours ... irrespective of variations in the response of world powers to 
our present difficulties." 

"Beyond this it is not possible to define too rigidly the foreign policy of 
a two-month-State, Mr. Tajuddin said in reply to a question 0 " 

He added : "There are encouraging developments and no final judgment 
need be made on the long term developments" 

Asked about the Pakistan Government claim that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman had been taken to Dacca and that he had urged the people to 
cooperate with the Army, Mr. Ahmed said: "We do not know where excatly 
Sheikh Sahib has been detained by the Pakistan Government. But the claim 
that he has urged the people to co-operate with the Army of Pakistan should 
be rejected with utmost contempt." The claim is preposterous." 

Mr. Ahmed said his Government was not aware if the Pakistan 
Government had approached the United States for tntervening for a political 
settlement and to grant the Awami League's six points within the framework 
of Pakistan. * 

Asked what was his Government's feeling about the silence or 
ambivalence of Big Powers, especially, the USA the UK and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Ahmed replied : "Our friendship for a policy -shall continue to 
guide our foreign policy irrespective of the variations in the Response of 
world powers to our present difficulties". 





lie said the work of the emissaries sent by his Government abroad was 
bearing fruit in creating favourably lobbies in these areas and in organising 
public opinion in favour of Bangladesh. 

Asked about the present functioning of his Government, Mr. Tajuddin 
said, it never lost contact with the vast rural areas of Bangladesh and "we are 
in contact with cities and towns in occupied areas through our local 
leadership cadres." 

"We have set up an administrative machinery for the areas within our 
control as well as a centralised command for all operations aimed at driving 
the enemy out". 

Questioned about the reported activities of the leftist forces in 
Bangladesh, Mr. Ahmed said as far as Bangladesh was concerned "We do not 
know of any problem of leftist forces. Only the other day a nation-wide 
election has been held and the people of Bangladesh rose as one man in 
support of their demands. And today also all people irrespective of their 
political opinions, all patriotic elements are rellying together to give their 
unstinted support for the cause of the independence of Bangladesh. 

He said, “Maulana Bhashani of the National Awami Party and other 
partiotic leaders and elements had already held out their unqualified support 
to the struggling people and the Bangladesh Government demanded its 
recognition by other countries.” 

PTI adds : Asked if he visualised the possibility of the Martial Law 
administration trying to set up a puppet government in Dacca, Mr. Tajuddin 
said that any such attempt, if made “would certainly be abortive for no 
collaboration between the killers and the quislings would be tolerated by the 
people of his country who are struggling for securing and protecting their 
independence.” 
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KEEPING IT COOL 

When New Delhi decided that it had no alternative but to oepn India’s 
borders to refugees from Bangladesh it did so on humanitarian grounds. This 
is a policy with which there can be no quarrel, especially since intractable 
circumstances dictated it. Yet such an indulgence in political generosity 
surely did not absolve it of the responsibility, in cooperation with the State 
Governments, of preparing for all foreseeable continencies. The extent of the 
refugee influx, the hazards to health and security, the exploitation of these 
unfortunates by political parties, the limited capacity of the West Bengal 
administration, the strains on the economy both local and national, the 
dangers of communal tension and the refugee invasion of Calcutta city-all 
these are matters that have not emerged overnight; they were and are inherent 
in the decision to throw open the borders and consequently could have been 
anticipated. On the question of whether or not the refugees should be 
dispersed outside the border States there has been a great deal of 
equivocation and a total absence, it would seem, of any coordination between 
the Centre and the west Bengal Government. All the circumstances combine 
to indicate that there is no alternative to dispersal but here again there is little 
evidence of a clear policy and a willingness to implement it. New Delhi’s 
apparent reluctance to endorse dispersal is a reflection of its failure to 
persuade the States to extend the necessary hospitality. Thus we have in the 
border areas the ingredients of an explosive situation, with the West Bengal 
administration seemingly at the end of its short tether. 

A declaration of its own inadequacy is presumably to be the main theme 
of its discussions with the Prime Minister today; and that is a point which few 
will be inclined to dispute. The crisis with remifications that are national and 
international is properly the concern of New Delhi. There is little prospect of 
the flow of refugees abating, the logistical problems of dispersal are 
becoming daily more complicated and tensions can be expected to multiply. 
The case for direct Central supervision is compelling as also for a policy of 
containing an explosive situation for which immediate solutions are not 
available. The primary concern is to avoid the worst consequences of an 
unavoidable situation. The myth of an early settlement in the region of six 





months hence should be seen as what it is : a species of wishful thinking 
highly damaging in a context where the worst should be foreseen and insured 
against in good time. On the level of all that is implied by relief nothing more 
can be done beyond what resorces permit and this is a point which India’s 
envoys have doubtless been making with all the force at their command. It is 
on the political level, where the frustrations bred by the present dilemma 
become more demanding, that there is a danger of New Delhi being 
pressurized into actions that may win popular acclaim or satisfy emotional 
needs or take the wind out of some parties’ political sails but could be 
disastrous to the national interest. Whatever the pressures and tensions 
generated by the refugee influx New Delhi owes it to the nation not to lose 
the cool it has so far admirably maintained. Islamabad is under increasing 
pressures of its own and althought these will not yield early results they will 
ultimately be more fruitful than any overt move by India. 

President Yahya Khan’s admission that Pakistan’s economy “is so bad 
that I cannot tell you” is the single decisive irrefutable truth in a barrage of 
falsehood and distortion. Mr. Swaran Singh’s mission abroad will 
presumably be to persuade world opinion to increase economic pressure 
while clarifying his view, expressed recently in the Rajya Sabha, that the 
crisis in East Bengal is “essentially” a matter to be settled between the people 
of Bangladesh and West Pakistan. The point here is that the major powers 
need to be convinced that New Delhi has no intention of further complicating 
a situation which is already complex enough; and that in its view any 
intervention will be counter-productive in the larger context as well in the 
interests of Bangladesh. Already the scrupulous restraint with which New 
Delhi has conducted itself has begun to pay dividends. Pakistan’s frantic 
attempts to cast India in the role or prime instigator have completely misfired 
is also its claims that normal conditions have been restored in East Bengal. 
The deep scepticism with which Islamabad’s claims and statements are now 
internationally received can yet result in pressures which President Yahya 
will find irresistible. There can be no short cut to a solution and meanwhile 
New delhi’s concern must be to preserve what stability it can in the border 
areas without surrendering to the irresponsible demands for “strong action”. 
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AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA, JUNE 5 ,1971 
Bangladesh Students 
CHITTAGONG VC OPENS CAMP 

A two-week camp of Bangladesh students and yought was inaugurated 
in Calcutta on Wednesday last by the Vice Chancellor of the Chittagong 
University Dr. Azizur Rahman Mallick. Sixty two young boys and girls 
mostly from rural parts of Bangladesh would receive intensive training for 
two weeks in ideological and practical courses of democratic and secular 
living. Mr. Justice S.P. Mitra presided over the inaugural meeting of the camp 
which has been organised by Gandhi Peace Foundation. 

The first of its kind the camp were the distinctivence of the youth 
character of Bangladesh in pictorial representation of the repression and 
merciless exploitation of their homeland by Yahya Khan’s military rule and 
a stainless camp life. Mr. Kshitish Roy Chowdhury Chairman of the 
Foundations’ West Bengal Committee extended a warm welcome to the 
campers while Mr. Sisir Sanyal, the Convener of the camp explained the 
objectives which were the boosting up of the morale and the background and 
practical knowledge for a free society from the grassroots. 

an achievement 

Earlier addressing the campers in their first orientation course Mr. R. R. 
Diwaker, Chairman of the Foundation remarked that the very togetherness of 
the Bangladesh youths to assess their struggle and formulative forward looking 
programmes for a socio-economic reconstruction was an achievement. 

Mr. Mallick trenchantly criticized the diobolical murders committed on 
the Bangladesh people by the West Pakistan rulers. We had splendidly 
followed Mahatma Gandhi but it was Yahya Khan who forced war on us and 
we had to accept the challenge in a way befitting an uncivilized 
Administration. Our cause it Truth and Justice, hence our victory is 
inevitable he said. Mr. Mitfa advised the campers to work amongst the 
evacuees so that they possessed the requisite moral stamina to return to their 
homeland at the appropriate time. 

The meeting ended by chorus singing of ‘Amar Sonar Baqgla’. the 
National song of Bangladesh-(SPS). 
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HINDUSTAN STADARD, JUNE 81971 
EMERGENCY AIRLIFT OF MEDICAL, SUPPLIES 

Geneva: June 7-The world Health Organization (WHO) announced 
today an emergency airlift of medical supplies to India to help fight the 
cholera epidemic among refugees from East Bengal, report foreign and 
Indian news agencies. 

An initial load of 2 .50 tons of vaccine and other supplies left Geneva at 
the weekend, WHO said. The total airlift schedule is for 30 to 40 tons of 
material a week for the next 8 to 10 weeks, it said. 

According to the BBC, WHO has, in a statement - from Geneva says that 
"3,000 East Pakistani refugees in India have died so far of cholera and 
gastroenteritis". The report adds that' 10,000 refugees have been affected. 

The Director General of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
said today the 121-nation body could not fully meet requests for emergency 
food aid for Pakistan and India. Mr. Addeke H. Boerma of the Netherlands 
said the requests were "beyond the resources of FAO. 

Britain today began organizing a massive airlift of medicine and food 
supplies for the East Bengal cholera victims in India. RAF planes will be 
leaving immediately with free supplies of cholera vaccine syringes and other 
material to combat the cholera epidemic raging among the East Bengal 
refugees. 

The Foreign Office said this was in addition to the £1 million already 
contributed to the U.N. appeal fund and 750,000 worth of food aid 
announced yesterday. 

The first of four RAF planes is due to arrive in Calcutta early on Tuesday 
bringing these supplies Equipment from War on Want for a mobile hospital 
will be flown in on Tuesday together with 6 tons of medical supplies from 
OXFAM. Charities personnel and doctors and nurses are expected on 
Wednesday. 

The Japanese Government tonight decided to contribute $3 million in aid 
for the relief of East Bengal refugees In India. The amount would be used for 
purchasing rice from Japan. The Japanese gesture is in response ft an appeal 
by the Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 



President Ferdinand Marcos said today the Philippine Foreign Ministry 
was studying a letter from Mrs. Gandhi on the problem of millions of East 
Bengal refugees in India: 

The West German Red Cross said today it is sending a relief consignment 
of 1,000 tents, 15 tons of baby food, medical supplies and eating utensils 
valued at 13,000 marks (about £35,630) to Calcutta by air tomorrow for the 
East Pakistan refugees. 

Air India today brought in Calcutta 236 packages of relief materials 
containing cholera vaccines syringes medicines and powder milk for the 
Bangladesh evacues. The consignment of milk powder came Australia while 
the other materials were from the USA it is learnt. 

A UNICEF chartered Boeing 707 flight from Copenhagen will arrive 
tomorrow afternoon at Calcutta airport with 32 tons of emergency medical 
supplies for East Bengal refugees. The medical supplies include drugs, 
adhesive plaster, gauze bandages, syringes and needles. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, JUNE 8,1971 
BANGLA ISSUE MAY COME UP BEFORE IPI ASSEMBLY 

From Tarapada Basu 

Helsinki, June 7-Though it appears that the Singapore Press affair will 
dominate the 20th international Press Institute's General Assembly, which 
started this morning, there is no doubt that Indo-Pakistani relations over the 
present situation in East Bengal will also come up as they have already been 
talked about informally by delegates and others after the long dispatches with 
distressing pictures published in the Sunday Times yesterday and the arrival 
here of Indian and Pakistani delegations. 

The opening ceremony denoted the significance of this annual gathering 
of publishers and others, which provides exchange of views and takes notes 
on the present situation of mass media outside the Communist countries. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ahti harjalaninen of Finland, who is also the acting 
President of the country gave the opening speech. 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore is due to speak on June 9 on 
"the mass media as seen by the world policy makers" and animated 
discussions are expected as a large section of delegates is already critical of 
his action. 

Mr. Asoke Kumar Sarkar and other Indian delegates have been 
repeatedly asked in informal talks of the present state of affairs of 
IndoPakistani relations and Bangladesh. 

IPI circles generally seem convinced on two points; (1) that a reign of 
terror exists in East Bengal forcing refugees to take shelters in India, and (2). 
they will not return to East Bengal so long she remains in control of the 
Pakistani armed forces. 

It is gathered that some Pakistani delegates are planning to charge the 
Indian Press alleging that they have been largely responsible for the present 
situation in East Bengal. Such an attempt will not go unchallenged not only 
by the Indian Press delegates but also by others who like the reporters of the 
Sunday Times have no doubt that the Yahya Khan military regiffie is solely 
responsible for what has happened. 





Reports on Foreign Ministers, Mr. Swaran Singh's arrival yesterday in 
Moscow and his prosposed visits to Bonn, Paris, Ottawa, Washington and 
London have been published here and mentioned on television programme in 
Helsinki and other Scandinavian capitals. The seriousness of the situation in 
East Bengal is gradually realised abroad. So the likely attempt by some 
Pakistani Press representatives at the IPI General Assembly is obviously 
intended to mislead the world Press and divert their attention from East 
Bengal. Some delegates have already been poisioned by Pakistani 
propaganda Some members of the Pakistani Press have also privately 
admitted that their attempt here may prove abortive. If the private talks do not 
convince the Pakistanis not to make such as attempt they will be responsible 
for the consequences at the General Assembly. 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA, JUNE 12,1971 
BANGLADESH PLEA TO THOSE 
GIVING RELIEF 
"The Times of India " News Service 

New Delhi, June 11. Mr. M.A. Samad roving ambassador of Bangladesh 
today urged the world community to ensure that the relief it was providing 
for the suffering millions in Bangladesh reached the people rather than the 
West Pakistani war machine. 

In a statement here he said that the only effective way of doing this was 
to channelise the relief supplies through the Bangladesh Government which 
commands the full confidence and unqualified allegiance of the people. 

If this course of action was not acceptable to the relief-givers supplies 
should be distributed by international organisations themselves or by neutral 
countries. 

Mr. Samad again appealed to U Thant, the U.N. Secretary General to 
allow the Bangladesh representatives to place their case before the U.N., 
particularly the Security Council. 

He was concerned over the failure of the international community to do 
anything particular for the people inside Bangladesh who were being 
ruthlessy massacred, maimed and uprooted from their hearths and homes by 
the occupation force of Gen. Yahya Khan. "The world should not sit idle 
when democracy is chained and throttled in Bangladesh." 

All Governments and the U.N. should use sanctions against Islamabad to 
end genocide and planned starvation of the people of Bangladesh, secure 
immediate withdrawal of the occupation army from Bangladesh and bring 
about the release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

Mr. Samad, who recently attended the Budapest peace conference and 
visited several European capitals, said that according to the information with 
his Government people in Bangladesh were dying in large numbers of famine 
and epidemics. The monsoon was adding to their misery as the occupation 
army had made many of them homeless. 





The bulk of relief supplies the Islamabad Government had received for 
the victims of the cyclone of November last are being used by the west 
Pakistani army to massacre the innocent and unarmed people of 
Bangladesh." 

The West Pakistani troops must be withdrawn from cantonments to 
ensure effective distribution of relief. 

Mr. Samad was confident that the international community which was 
aware of Islamabad's perfidy would compel Gen. Yahya Khan to allow 
proper distribution of relief. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, JUNE 16,1971 
Editorial 

THE TRAGEDY OF IT ALL 

Days roll by, weeks pass and with time mounts the plight of the peace 
and freedom-loving people of Bangladesh. The distress of those who have 
taken refuge in India to escape the barbarous hordes of General Yahya Khan 
is indeed too deep for words. Yet, the Prime Minister of the Bangladesh 
Government, Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed, has sought for the umpteenth time to 
bring home to the Big Powers and not so big powers, the tragic truth' about 
the refugees. In the course of his recent broadcast to the world, he spoke 
feelingly about the problems facing the uprooted masses and their host 
country. He also underlined the sad fact that the so-called world conscience 
seemed to have taken a holiday. 

The Prime Minister of Bangladesh has thanked India for standing by his 
people in times of great calamity. This, India has of course done -this, one 
might say, was expected of this country with its policy of friendship and 
understanding and solid opposition to forces of tyranny. The influx of 
refugees no doubt has put a tremendous strain on India's limited resources. 
Still the guests from the other side of the border have been received as guests. 
With no immediate promise that other nations would share the bill or that the 
refugees would soon safely return from where they had originated. It is 
indeed a great pity that the Arab countries for whom India had always spoken 
up, have not thought it fit to utter one word of condemnation. Their ominous 
silence gives Islamabad the benefit of which certainly is not in doubt. 

What is more painful is that the great powers of the world are quite 
reluctant to condemn openly and unequivocally the brutalities perpetrated by 
Islamabad which, in the first place, destroyed so many homes and lives. They 
have not yet told Yahya that no arms or economic aid could be given him, for 
the simple reason that any such would inevitably be converted into 
instruments of persecution. Mr. Ahmed knows from experience how cruel 
this could be. And he is fully eligible to bold that any country which now will 
come to the aid of the tottering regime of Yahya Khan will forfeit the right to 
make pious noises in the name of democracy, peace, human rights and the 
like. Those who will extend helping hands towards Islamabad's military 
clique are to be dubbed for what they are-accessories to genocide. 
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THE STATESMAN, JUNE 19, 1971 
PAK ARMY SHELLS PHULBARI OUTPOST 
3 INDIANS HURT 

Krishnagar, June 18-Three Indian villagers and a Bangladesh evacuee were 
injured today in one of the longest shelling by Pakistani troops at the Indian- 
border outpost of Phulbari. about 90 kilometres from-here, report agencies. 

The Pakistanis used light machineguns, mortars and 25 pounders in, their 
attack- which lasted for over seven hours from 4 this morning. 

There was no casualty on the Indian side. 

The injured were admitted to hospital here. 

Pakistani shells also landed at Gede, Dahokula and Sikarpur. 

The Indian Border Security Force returned the fire at all the places and 'the 
exchange was continuing tonight. 

A Pakistani observation plane was seen circling over the Kushtia region 
close to the border, Indian air space, however, was not violated. 

Meanwhile, Bangladesh liberation forces who were in control of Koripara 
outpost in Kushtia sector of south-western Bangladesh which they wrested on 
June 16 today withdrew from the area this morning towards Tentulbaria as the 
Pakistanis brought in reinforcements in battalion strength. The Mukti Fouj had 
taken up fresh defensive positions in Tentulbaria. 

Kadipara outpost is opposite to Fulbari (Nadia district of West Bengal). 

Our Karimganj correspondent adds : The Mukti Fouj is advancing steadily 
in Bangladesh opposite Karimganj and sounds of mortars and light machine 
guns were heard by the people of Karimganj on Wednesday morning. 

The Mukti Fouj has blown up Dolney bridge between Latu and Barlekha. 

Shilua tea garden authorities were working as Pak Army agents ; so the 
Mukti Fouj has blown up the factory of the aforesaid tea garden. Two Muslim 
League leaders were proceeding in a motor car to the Pak Army camp to give 
this information when a guerilla party blew up the motor car killing both the 
Leaders. 

Muktibahini activities have also been reported from opposite the 



Sutarkandi sector on the Karimganj border. 

On June 15 the Pak Army- killed three Hindus and molested two women 
at Balaut near Karimganj town in Bangladesh. 

Tetulia is now under control of liberation forces who are fiercely fighting 
Pak troops in Pachagarh and Thakurgaon sectors of Dinajpur and inflicting 
heavy casualties on them, our Raiganj correspondent adds. 

Bodies of many Pak troops bearing bullet injuries are floating '-down river 
Tangon to Bangshihari of West Dinajpur. 

Our Agartala Office adds : In a fierce battle for three continuous days 
since June 9 at Karerhat in Ramgarh sector Bangladesh forces killed 200 Pak 
troops according to a delayed report received from across the border. One 
hundred fifty dead bodies of Pak soldiers were on exhibition on June 11 at 
Karerhat. On June 12, however, the Bangladesh forces had to retreat from 
Karerhat when the reinforced Pak Army launched attacks on the former. 

Nearly 20,000, men, women and children-mostly Muslims -crossed the 
border on Wednesday at Mohanpur alone following Pak Army's 
indiscriminate shelling throughout the whole night on Tuesday in an area of 
20 sq miles in the southernmost part of Sylhet district opposite to Mohanpur 
and Sidhan. 

Streams of evacuees were seen moving in foot towards Agartala in the 
entire eight mile route from Sidhan to Mohanpur. The evacuees said the 
shelling was so heavy that about 30 villages had been burnt in one night 
rendering 50,000 villagers homeless and killing many. 

For the first time foreign aid for Bangladesh evacuees sheltered in 
Tripura were received yesterday. A Canadian Air Force Hercules aircraft 
delivered 49,000 pounds of Australian aid today at Agartala. The 
consignment included polythene sheets, tarpaulins, anti-biotic medicines and 
food-stuffs valued at Rs. eight lakhs. The aircraft has been chartered by the 
Australian Government to carry aid materials to India and Nepal. Graeme K. 
E. Noonan, Second Secretary and Consul, Australian High Commission in 
New Delhi who delivered the aid Tripura Government told Hindusthan 
Standard that for a week from June 19 one aircraft each day will be carrying 
shelter materials for Bangladesh evacuees direct from Australia to Agartala. 
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Editorial 

THE STATESMAN, JUNE 30,1971 
A MILITARY SOLUTION 

New Delhi has shown considerable political maturity in resisting pressures 
for direct action to create conditions in which the refugees from East Bengal can 
return to their homes; India could only further complex situation, with 
incalculable consequences for herself as well for others, by seeking a military 
solution to the problems created by the East Bengal events. It would be 
unfortunate if president Yahya Khan's broadcast on Monday is seen as justifying 
the views that there is no alternative to direct intervention ; while it was being 
suggested openly or by implication, that a reasonable political settlement might 
still be possible. General Yahya has now made it clear that what he is seeking in 
East Bengal is nothing but a military solution. He claims that conditions in East 
Bengal have returned to normal ; yet martial law will continue. The National 
Assembly will be convened ; but it will not be allowed to frame a constitution, 
nor will the party which won a majority of the Assembly seats be represented in 
the House. Indeed such Awami League members as may be allowed to sit in the 
Assembly will clearly have to disown theft allegiance to the party ; the others will 
be disqualified and replaced by Islamabad's nominees through byelections whose 
outcome will surely be decided in advance. 

In plain words, the West Pakistani colonial domination over East Bengal will 
continue to be mentioned by military force, but puppet civilian Government and 
certain pseudo-democratic appendages will now be introduced to give this 
repressive rule a semblance of legality. This will be far more dangerous than a 
naked military dictatorship ; after a time many helpless people in East Bengal 
may resign themselves to this monstrous deception and the world outside may 
conveniently find in this resignation some evidence of popular acceptance. The 
world must decide now whether it will allow the Yahya regime to get away with 
this cruel trick, which will be the final negation of every democratic principle. 
The Nixon Administration has not covered, itself with glory over the arms 
shipments to Pakistan ; but it is still formally committed to the idea of a political 
settlement and may still be in a position to make Islamabad abandon its search 
for a permanent military solution. Other countries, which have more specifically 



urged the Pakistan Government to seek a settlement with the Awami League, 
must immediately reinforce their pressure. President Yaliya Khan's choice of a 
military solution does not oblige others to arrive at the same conclusion. Socalled 
strong action can only be an evasion of the responsibility of seeking a political 
answer to the East Bengal crisis. 
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THE STATESMAN, JULY 4,1971 
MUSLIM NATIONS WARNED AGAINST PAK 
PROPAGANDA 
From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi, July 3 - A spokesman of the Bangladesh Government today 
appealed to the Muslim nations of the world not to be hoodwinked by 
Pakistani propaganda. Was it Islamic, he asked, for Pakistani soldier to rape 
young Muslim girls, to kill Muslim doctors and intellectuals, to burn the 
property of Muslim villagers and to massacre Muslim women and children ? 

The Muslim nations, he said, should put these questions to themselves 
and then only take a stand on the reign of terror let loose in Bangladesh by 
the military regime in Islamabad. 

Mr Amjadul Huq, the spokesman of the Bangladesh Mission here, told a 
Press conference that his Government regretted the attitude of the Muslim 
nations, He attributed the present attitude of these countries to the “heinous 
propaganda being made in the name of Islam by the Pakistani military 
warlodrs.” 

Bangladesh, he added, was a fait accompli and there could be no 
compromise on the basis of a united Pakistan in the name of Islam. The 
Pakistanis were utilizing the name of a j>reat religion for mischievous 
purposes and for misleading the Muslim world. By raising the slogan that the 
existence of the largest Islamic country was being threatened, the military 
rulers were Justifying the butchery of millions of peaceful and unarmed 
Muslim citizens of Bangladesh. 

The resumption of arms supplies to Pakistan by the USA had, in this 
context, come as a great shock and disappointment to the freedom fighters. 
"We urge the U.S. Government that it should immediately stop the arms 
shipments to Pakitsan and also demand an assurance that no further 
shipments of military hardware will be made to Pakistan for these will only 
.be used to perpetuate military oppression and to further intensify the 
campaign of genocide" he said. 

Mr Huq wondered why international organizations like the Human 




Rights Commission had not cared to take Pakistan to task for the genocide 
perpetrated in Bangladesh. "When 75 million people of Bangladesh are 
fighting a war of freedom; justice, democratic rights and peace, wh'at is the 
position of these international organizations ?" he asked. 
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THE STATESMAN, JULY 5,1971 
SANGH WANTS ARMS AID FOR FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
From Our Special Representative 

Udaipur, July 4.-The Jana Sangh will launch a mass satyagraha 

from August 1, in New Delhi to urge the Government to recognize 
Bangladesh and give its provisional Government all moral and material 
support including military assistance to enable it to free the country from the 
clutches of West Pakistani military rule. 

This was announced by the party president Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee at 
the General Council session this morning. 

Mr. Vajpayee also announced that the satyagraha would continue for 11 
days till August 11 and on the last day of the current session of Parliament- 
August 12-about 200,000 Jana Sangh volunteers would demonstrate in front 
of Parliament House in protest against the Government’s inaction on the 
Bangladesh issue. He however, said the party would give up the agitation 
play and offer all possible support to the Centre if it agreed to accept the 
Saagh's demands by August 1. 

During the debate on the Bangladesh resolution, many delegates said that 
the leadership was only asking the Government to take firm action; it gave 
the impression- as if the party itself had no duty to discharge on the 
Bangladesh Issue. Replying to them Mr. Vajpayee said it was the Jana Sangh 
founder Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, who had resigned from the Central 
Government on the East Bengal refugee issue. It had also launched a mass 
movement for Jammu and Kashmir at the time of the Goa invasion. The party 
therefore would not keep quiet when thousands of people were being 
butchered in Bangladesh, he added. 

After Mr. Vajpayee's Speech, the resolution on Bangladesh was adopted 
with certain amendments adds UNI. These included release of sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and his followers arrangements for military training to 
refugees to enable them to win their freedom and screening of evacuees. 

The resolution put before the country a six-point programme of action 
and directed all its party units to educate and mobilize public opinion to force 
the Government to act in the wider interest of the country. 



It opposed dispersal of refugees to far off places. It demanded that 
refugee camps be put up on the Bangladesh border so as to facilitate their 
return as soon as the occupation forces of Pakistan were thrown out of the 
new republic. It called for effective military action to repel Pakistani 
aggression on the Indian borders. 

The resolution also demanded effective curb on Sheikh Abdullah and 
others who had consistently refused to condemn Pakistan's military junta for 
its genocide in Bangladesh. 

It said that steps should be taken to secure cooperation of all patriotic 
organizations and elements in the task of repelling Pakistani aggression 
securing Justice for Bangladesh people and safeguarding the honour, 
integrity and security of India. 

The resolution called for basic reappraisal of India's foreign-policy. 
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THE STATESMAN\ JULY 8,1971 

INDIA DEMANDS TOTAL BAN ON U.S. ARMS AID TO PAKISTAN 
From our Special Representative 

New Delhi, July 7- President Nixon's special emissary and adviser on 
security affairs Dr. Henry Kissinger was told by Indian leaders here today of 
the grave situation created on the sub-continent by the continued supply of 
arms to Pakistan by the USA. 

Both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister are understood to have 
told him in the most emphatic terms that they did not accept the American 
interpretation that only non-lethal weapons were supplied or that it was the 
result of bureaucratic bungling. 

Dr Kissinger was told in plain words that apart from its impact in the 
military sense-Dr. Kissinger :apparently it was only marginal-the political 
implications of the decision far outweighed any other consideration. 

Mr Swaran Singh reportedly drew Dr Kissinger's attention to the adverse 
effect of the "continued and continuous'" arms aid to Pakistan, including the 
supply of so-called non-lethal weapons which could only he used to activate 
the most deadly engines of destruction. The arms aid to Pakistan he was told, 
posed a serious threat to the peace and the security of the sub-continent more 
so when it was viewed in the content of the $2 million U.S. arms aid received 
by Pakistan between 1954 and 1965. 

In the context of the crisis in Bangladesh Dr. Kissinger was told it was 
not merely a legalistic stand that India was taking in the matter. There was 
the important question of human rights of 75 million people and to secure 
these it was essential in the present situation to but a total ban on U.S. arms 
supplies to Pakistan. 

In the absence of any concrete indication from the American aide, the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, ,and the Defence Minister, told Dr. 
Kissinger that the plan outlined by General Yahya Khan in his broadcast on 
June 29 was wholly negative and could not be expected to form the basis of 
any political settlement in Bangladesh. Indeed, the elected representatives of 





East Bengal, he was told, had rejected the proposal. 

It was in this content that the Indian leaders demanded that the world 
community including the USA, should stop all military and political aid to 
the West Pakistani regime without which they felt there was no hope of a 
settlement. If urgent steps were not taken to ensure the creation of conditions 
in which the 7 million refugees find it safe and honourable to return with 
credible guarantees given to them, the situation would lead to "grave 
consequences." 

It was made clear to the top U.S. Presidential aid that India, could not 
live with the refugee problem for long. And in the circumstances, he was 
told, this country could not be expected to wait indefinitely for a solution. It 
was the international community's duty to create conditions which would 
compel Pakistan to seek a just political solution. 

While the American side- Dr. Kissinger was assisted at the talks by the 
US. ambassador, Mr. Kenneth B Keating-appeared committed to seeking a 
political solution, it was not at all willing to even broadly indicate the 
framework of such a solution. Indeed Dr. Kissinger held out no assurance of 
any kind. He would convey the Indian viewpoint to, the President, he is 
reported to have said. 

Informed sources here were hopeful that Dr. Kissinger's talks would 
enable him to have a comprehensive understanding of the Indian position. It 
was well-known that he was carrying no set of proposals-although he did 
deliver personal letter from President Nixon to Mrs Gandhi-but by 
implication he did not consider the scheme, outlined by Gen. Yahya Khan in 
his broadcast, as a dependable line of action. This was evident from his 
reluctance to refer to it. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, JULY 10,1971 
DEMONSTRATION BEFORE US CONSULATE 
By A Staff Reporter 


Resenting arms shipment by the USA to Pakistan, groups of artistes from 
Bangladesh, students and women followed one another in protest 
demonstrations before the US Consulate in Calcutta on Friday. 

The March by the youth and the students wing of 24 Parganas DCC (O) 
was halted unexpectedly in front of the Russain Consulate. They had gone 
there to present a memorandum to the USSR consul General 

They were stopped before the entrance of the Consulate . An official of 
the Consulate refused to accept the memorandum. The demonstrators hung it 
on the wall of the building. 

When they were about to proceed for the US Consulate a police vehicle 
came. Mr. Ashim Chatterjee, vice-President of the West Bengal Chattra 
Porishod (of Congress-O), complained that some policemen jumped out of 
the vehicle and started wielding lathis on them without provocation. 

Demanding punishment for the policemen the demonstrators- sat down 
on the road blocking traffic. The Congress (O) leaders. Mr. Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Chunder and Mr. Ashoke Krishna Dutta, however, asked the 
demonstratrators to disperse as a mark of respect to the Congress (O) leader 
who had been stabbed to death in Howrah earlies in the day. The 
demonstrators left the place. 

Earlier in the morning, a group of film artistes and technicals who had 
crossed over to India from Bangladesh marched in protest to the US 
Consulate. In a memorandum handed over to the officials of the Consulate 
the demonstrators urged the USA to stop supplying arms to Pakistan and not 
to become a party to genocide in Bangladesh. 

In the evening several hundred of women led by Mrs. Purabi Mukherjee 
MP (Congress-R), Mrs. Gita Mukherjee (CPI), Mrs. Renuka Ray (Congress- 
R) demonstrated in front of the US Consulate in protest against the US arms 
supply to Pakistan. 





The demonstration was organised by the Bangladesh Mukti Sangram 
Sahayak Samity. In a memorandum handed over to the US Consul General, Mr. 
Herbert Gordon, the demonstrators urged the US President to stop all aid to 
Pakistan and to his good offices to bring about a political settlement in 
Bangladesh with the elected representative led by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The 
memorandum also asked the USA to back the arms now on way to Pakistan. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray, Chairman and Mrs. Mira Dattagupta, Convenor, handed 
over the memorandum to the US Consul General. Mr. Gordon assured the 
delegates that he would communicate the matter to the US President. 
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THE STATESMAN, JULY 10,1971 
DECKS CLEARED FOR DIPLOMATS’ REPATRIATION 
SWISS OFFICIAL TO CONDUCT INTERVIEW PROCEEDINGS 
From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi, July 9.-The decks have been cleared for the repatriation of 
Indian and Pakistani diplomats from Dacca and Calcutta with Pakistan 
finally agreeing to the modalities for ascertaining the wishes of the 70 East 
Bengali diplomats who have switched their allegiance to the Government of 
Bangladesh. 

The Swiss Ambassador. Mr Fritz Real, called at the Foreign Office today 
to convey to the Secretary (East) of the External Affairs the glad tidings from 
Islamabad. A spokesman of the Ministry told reporters that a representative 
of the Swiss Government would be in charge of the conduct of the 
proceedings at which the former Pakistani diplomats are to be interviewed. 

The need for the interviews arose because of Pakistani insistence that the 
diplomats, headed by Mr Hossain Ali, the former Pakistani Deputy High 
Commissioner, in Calcutta, were being held under duress. 

India, for her part, had maintained during the protracted negotiations that 
it was for the Pakistani High Commission to take steps for ascertaining the 
wishes of the diplomats., Mr. Hossain Ali, who at first had reached sharply 
to the idea of being questioned by a Pakistani or third party representative, 
was finally persuaded to agree to the arrangements "if only to give the lie to 
the Pakistani allegation about his being held uner duress," as a Bangladesh 
spokesman put it. 

Under the agreed arrangement, a Swiss representative will put a set of 
pre-determined questions-the substance of the questions has already been 
agreed to by the parties-to each diplomat in the presence of Indian and 
Pakistani representatives. 

Only after the wishes of diplomats have been ascertained will the actual 
repatriation of the diplomats begin. The Soviet Union and Iran have already 
offered to airlift the diplomats. 

Apart from the Pakistani Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. Mahdi Masud, 
who was named Mr. Hossain Ali's successor, there are a handful of Pakistani 
diplomats-the majority (over 70) were East Bengalis who now owe 



allegiance to the Bangladesh Govemment-at Calcutta who will be repatriated 
to Karachi. 

The Indian mission at Dacca, headed by Mr. K. C. Sen Gupta, has a staff 
of over 130 members who have been living under virtual house arrest ever 
since the military regime in Islamabad ordered the closure of the mission at 
the height of the crisis in Bangladesh. 

Mr. K. C Sen Gupta has since been named India’s ambassador to Addis 
Ababa. 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA , ME 16,1971 
LIBERATION STRUGGLE BODY FORMED 

Mujibnagar, July 15-A Nine Party "Bangladesh National Liberation 
Struggle Coordination Committee" formed recently has pledged to raise 
guerilla squads in every village for the Liberation of the country. 

The committee is led by Maulana Bhasani's National Awami Party and 
includs the Communist Party of East Bengal (Sikdar group). 

It has resolved to wage a struggle to rehabilitate in an "atmosphere of 
freedom and independence" all people who fled the country to escape army 
atrocities and has thanked India for the help rendered to the people of 
Bangladesh. 

The immediate objective of the committe is to "work for the success of 
the liberation struggle on the basis of a definite programme and line of action 
keeping close contact and maintaining full co-ordination with the Bangladesh 
Government and all forces engaged in the liberation struggle". 

The committee, at its first meeting held somewhere in Bangladesh, 
adopted a 15 point progrmme and appealed to all parties to co-operate in 
implementing it. 

The other Seven parties of the committee are the Communist 
Revolutionaires' East Bengal Coordination Committee, the Shramik Krishak 
Karmee Sangha, the Communist Party of Bangladesh (Hatidr group), the 
Purba Bangle Krishak Samiti, the Purba Bangle Shramik Federation, the East 
Bengal Revolutionary Students Union and the Bangladesh Shramik 
Federation. 

The committee, in a resolution, said the people of Bangladesh had now 
learn that the liberation, of the country would not come peacefully or through 
compromise and they would have to "carry on the armed struggle 
relentlessly." 

The committee's programme envisages formation of an all-party Peoples 
Liberation Council in each village to take oven political, social, 
administrative and other responsibilities of villages, organise and direct 
village protection forces and administer justice through people courts. 

These councils will put an end to the usury system, and punish those co¬ 
operating with, aiding or acting as agents of the Pakistani rolling- clique 
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They will also look after the properties of those citizens of Bangladesh 
who have been compelled to leave the country. 

Small guerilla squads will be organised in villages with peasants',' 
workers, students and other militant youth to "liquidate isolated enemies and 
replenish their armoury with arms snatched from the enemy." 

"Those people willingly rendering help to or co-operating, with the 
Pakistan Government and the Pakistani forces or their agents in anyway- 
politically, economically or militarily-should be treated as national enemies, 
and after thorough investigation they should either be liquidated or punished 
in any other manner on the basis of collective decision." 

The programme proposes to replace the present "modes of education and 
influence of corrupt culture," with a system inculcating nationalism. 
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THE STATESMAN , 71/LF 19,1971 
PAK TROOPS ON THE DEFENSIVE IN 
EASTERN SECTOR 
From S. Chakrabarti 

Agartala, July 17.-Information trickling from across the border suggests 
that Pakistani forces are trying to save the Dacca metropolis, Moynamati 
Cantonment and Chittagong port from anticipated guerrilla attacks. 
According to these sources, the largest number of Pakistani troops have been 
mobilized in the eastern sector and the Chittagong- Sylhet sector alone have 
a strength of about 70,000 troops. The strength of the forces in the western 
sector, is thought to be less. 

The Pakistani effort to keep intact the land routes linking Dacca, 
Moynamati and Chittagong has failed so far. They have not been able to 
install the urgently needed telephone linking the strategic army points in the 
extreme countryside along the border despite a three-month struggle. 

During the last month, tho freedom fighters have carried out nearly 90 
successful guerrilla and commando operations at many points in the eastern 
region, indicating heavy casualties on Pakistani troops. According to reliable 
estimates about 1,700 Pakistani soldiers were either killed or seriously 
injured during these operations, while the loss on the Mukti Fouj side is 
stated to be minor. 

In Dacca, skirmishes between guerrillas and the army are frequent and 
when this happens the frightened and numbed city is turned into a turbulent 
battle-field. On June 28, immediately after Yahya Khan's broadcast, a series 
of guerrilla attacks took place at several important points of the city, while 
the "Pak Bay Company" complex in Narayaqganj was destroyed by guerrillas 
on July 3. People living in areas far from the complex saw the raging flames 
throughout the night. 

The freedom fighters are flow concentrating on strategic army points, 
important city and industrial areas and communication links, it is claimed. 

Meanwhile, the change in the Pakistani Army strategy in the eastern 
region has become more pronounced. The Pakistani troops, now mainly 







engaged in defending their bases in the rural areas and controlling important 
and water routes, have created a "vacum zone" retreating from their extreme 
ooints on the several hundred miles border between Sylhet and Chittagong 
with the exception of their strongholds there mainly to avoid the innumerable 
casualties inflicted on them and presumably to build up a stronger second 
line of defence in the interior. Troops scattered in small camps in the border 
areas have been withdrawn to their strongholds in the rear. 

The "Razakar Bahini", a new paramilitary force recruited from a section 
of non-Bengali youths, most of whom are reported to be anti-social elements, 
have been deployed in some of the border areas vacated by the troops. These 
Razakars, who often suffer heavy casualties at the hands of the Mukti Fouj, 
are keeping themselves engaged mainly in robbing and killing evacuees 
attempting to cross the border. About 300 evacuees are feared to have been 
killed so far by them. 

The freedom fighters are now using sophisticated Chinese weapons 
scratched from Pakistani troops in the eastern sector. The. well-equipped. 
Pakistani troops who stormed into the countryside hardly a month ago, 
creating panic wherever they went, are now frightened of the guerrillas who 
have inflicted heavy casualties on them. 

According to a reliable report from across the border seven Pakistani 
soldiers stationed since a month ago in a house in a Comilla village, near 
Nabinagar, to safeguard the life of a Muslim League leader wanted by the 
guerrillas, have been killed. These soldiers, challenged by the guerrillas from 
outside the house at dead of night, were so surprised that they failed to make 
any attempt to defend themselves. I was also told another story while at the 
Devipur border point some 20 km from here, opposite Mondabhag, in 
Comilla district. Around 3 p.m. last Saturday eight Pakistani troop$^ 
including two Majors, two Captains and four other soldiers were killed when 
guerrillas launched a sudden attack on an army speedboat at Saldanadi, in the 
extreme Comilla border area. Troops, who were on an inspection visit to the 
Saldanadi camp, were actually in a hurry to leave this extreme area when 
they were suddenly attacked. Some Chinese weapons, a wireless set and a 
speedboat were captured by the guerrillas and another speedboat was 
destroyed during the attack. 
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THE STATESMAN , JULY 19,1971 
Pak Charge Refuted 

BANGLADESH MISSION STAFF REFUSE TO GO BACK 
INTERVIEW BY SWISS REPRESENTATIVE 
By Our Special Representative 

Sixty-four staff members of the Bangladesh Mission in Calcutta, 
including the Mission's Chief, Mr. Hossain Ali, all of whom had transferred 
their allegiance from Pakistan Government to the Republic of Bangladesh, 
made it clear during an inquiry by a Swiss Government representative, Dr. 
Bonard, in Calcutta on Sunday that they "do not wish to return to Pakistan" 

Dr. Bonard, who is a member of the Swiss Embassy in New Delhi, 
undertook the inquiry to check on the Pakistan Government's allegation that 
the 65 Bengali Mission staff members, who had formerly belonged to the 
Pakistani Deputy High Commission in Calcutta, were coerced to transfer 
their allegiance to Bangladesh Government. 

The inquiry assumed importance because on it depended the solution of 
the diplomatic impasse leading to the house arrest in Dacca of Indian 
Mission's staff members numbering about 130 and their families, along with 
Mr. K. C. Sen Gupta, who was India's Deputy High Commissioner in that 
city Mr. Mehdi Masud, the newly appointed Deputy High Commissioner of 
Pakistan in Calcutta, and his staff have been given reciprocal treatment in 
Calcutta. Considerable diplomatic efforts were made for repatriation of both 
the Indian and Pakistani Mission staff from Dacca and Calcutta till 
agreement was reached regarding the Swiss arrangement. 

Following the agreement, a neutral place, Hindi High School in Calcutta, 
was found for Dr. Bonard's examination of the Bangladesh Mission staff 
members. Each of them was questioned separately by the Swiss diplomat in 
the presence of Mr. Masud and Mr: A. K. Roy, Joint Secretary, Union 
Foreign Affairs Ministry. 

According to prior agreement. Dr. Bonard put only one question to each 
of the Mission stnff. The question was "Do you wish to return to Pakistan or 







iiot? If you wish to return, the Government of India will provide you with 
safe conduct in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva Convention. 
Please state your wish". 

While 62 members of Bangladesh Mission, each filing past Dr. Bonard, 
took little time to say "no" regarding their wish to' return to-Pakistan. Mr. 
Hossain Ali the Chief of the Mission refused to appear before the 
examination at the appointed place. He said that he could meet Dr. Bonard, 
accompanied by Mr. Roy and Masud, at a place arranged by himself. He 
would, have been glad , to receive them at the Bangladesh Mission Office 
but, he would not like the presence, of Mr. Masud in the office premises. 

Routine Nature 

Mr. Ali then suggested an empty residential flat, which was in his 
possession, for the team to examine him. In fact, the examination of Mr. Ali 
was of a routine nature, because Mr. Ali had made it abundantly clear in 
newspaper statements and also in television appearances that he belonged to 
the Republic of Bangladesh. 

The Press Attache of the Bangladesh Mission Mr. Maqsood Ali, was 
down with chiken pox and was unable to be present at the interview. Dr. 
Bonard and his team went up to Mr. Ali's residence to examine him in his 
sick-bed "from a safe distance". Mr. Ali's reply was no different from those 
of others. Only one member of the Mission staff was away from Calcutta and 
be was expected back any moment. 

Later, in the evening, Mr. Hossain Ali, addressed a Press conference in 
his Mission office, to say that he and members of his staff had agreed to be 
examined in the presence of Mr. Masud only because of their anxiety "to end 
the impasse leading to the continued house arrest of the Indian Mission 
members in Dacca". 

Mr. Ali said that the Pakistani allegation regarding the coercion of the 
Bengali members of the former Pakistan Deputy High Commission in 
Calcutta was "a lie" Each member of the staff in individual replies, mostly 
written in Bengali, said he did not want to return to Pakistan. Mr. Ali said that 
it should be clear now that the former Bengali members of the Pakistan 
Deputy High Commission in Calcutta transferred their allegiance to 
Bangladesh "willingly, gladly and sincerely". 

There was no question of "duress or coercion", as alleged by the Pakistan 
Government, Mr. Ali said. The only compulsion that led the Bengalis to 
transfer their allegiance was "the condition created by the Pakistan 
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Government in Bangladesh". He said that "we had all been devoted and loyal 
servants of the Pakistan Government but if we changed our loyalties it was 
because of the Pakistani Army action in Bangladesh." 

Mr. Ali said that as the Chief of the Bangladesh Mission he had the rank 
of an Ambassador or a High Commissioner and that he could not be present 
at an examination conducted by a foreign representative, Dr. Bonard, lower 
in rank than himself and in the presence of a Pakistani officer who is only a 
Deputy High Commissioner. So he suggested a place of his own where they 
could come. They agreed to come to his place and Mr. Ali made his statement 
regarding his loyalties. 

'Nod of Greeting' 

Mr. Masud, who had been a junior colleague of Mr. Ali in the Pakis¬ 
tani Foreign Service tried to be friendly with Mr. Ali and gave him "a nod of 
greeting" Mr. Ali said that after what the Pakistani Armyhad been doing in 
Bangladesh he had not the heart to give the Pakistan Government's 
representative a nod in return. "He smiled and did not", Mr. All said. 

The examination by Dr. Bonard, which took place in three places first in 
the Hindi High School building, secondly in the residential flat appointed by 
Mr. Ali and lastly at the residence of Mr. Maqsood Ali lasted from 10-15 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Dr. Bonard, will be in Calcutta till another member of the 
Bangladesh Mission, who is now in Agartala returns to the city and appears 
for the examination. The member is expected "any moment" Mr. Ali said. 

Originally the arrangement was that the Swiss Ambassador, Mr. Fritz 
Real, would ]>e present in Calcutta to conduct the examination. He is stated 
to be sick. In his place Dr. Bonard came leading to the complications 
regarding the formalities of rank and the venue of the interview. 

It is now expected that Dr. Bonard will submit his report, incorporating 
the written replies he had received from each members of the issue of their 
loyalties. Since the procedure was agreed upon previously, there is hardly 
any scope now for delay in the repatriation of, the members of Indian 
Mission in Dacca. 
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THE STATESMAN, JULY 20,1971 
PAK MILITARY DOCUMENTS REVEAL 
LOOTING AND RAPE 
From Our Special Correspondent 

New Delhi, June 19. -The Government of India has in possession military 
documents from Pakistani Army personnel revealing two aspects of the state 
of affairs in Bangladesh : (1) continued action by the Mukti Fouj inside 
Bangladesh and (2) looting of property, assault and rape of women by the 
Pakistani troops. 

The documents have been seized from some of the Pak troops who had 
surrendered to Indian hands just to save their lives from the hands of the Mukti 
Fouj. 

Looting, assaults and rape had been on such a large-scale that the Pak 
military authorities were compelled to issue orders setting up trial courts for 
this purpose. Some details of the documents are 

(1) A secret letter from Lt. Col. Zehir Sarwardy, Staff Officer in Hq, 9 
Division, No. 16604/4, dated 10.5.71, addressed to 30 P.B., Hq., Frontier Corps 

It admitted clearly that the Mukti Fouj guerillas had been blowing up 
railways and road bridges, and laying mines on roads to be used by military 
vehicles, laying ambushes, throwing hand-grenades and sniping. 

The same document complained of cases when patriotic elements had 
taken away money from banks and government treasuries, and snatched 
firearms from the Police and the Army. 

(2) A confidential letter from Brig.-Maj., Hg. 131 Brigade in Sylhet, No. 
109070/G.S. (OPS) dated 7.5.71: 

This document admits that there had been reports of looting of property, 
and assault and rape of girls, and that the commandant had taken a serious view 
of them. The commandant had directed that, in future, anyone found.guilty of 
such crimes would be punished. 

(Note may be taken that persons connected with the crimes in future, and 
not the past ones, are to be tried 1) 

(3) A letter from Major G. R. Bhatti, from Hg 313 Brigade, No 2001/ 20/A 
(OPS), dated 2.5.71 
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This mentions unambiguously of reports (received at Hq Eastern 
Command) of looted materials being back-loaded to Dacca and Karachi. The 
Eastern involvement of military officers had also been reported The GOC-in- 
C, Eastern Command, and the GOC, 9 Division, had taken a serious view of 
these instances. 

(4) A signal message from Hq, Frontier Corps, dated 7.5.71, to 313 
Brigade, No. G-1201, for Major Amjad Hussain, 2 Wing, saying that 313 
Brigade reports cases of serious indiscipline in the ranks. 
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HINDUSTAN, STANDARD, JULY 21,1971 
US FLAG DRAGGED DOWN, BURNT BY STUDENTS 

By A Staff Reporter 

Supporters of six Leftist student bodies jointly staged a huge protest, 
rally in front of the USIS library on Chowranghee, Calcutta, on Tuesday, 
afternoon. The US flag has brought down from atop the building and a 
bonfire was made of it. An effigy of the US President was also burnt. 

The demonstrators hoisted the flag of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam in place of the US flag on the USIS library 
building. Occasionally, slogans were chanted for victory to the Bangladesh 
liberation struggle and against US supply of arms to Pakistan. 

A big armed -police force stood by quietly in front of the building all the 
time the demonstration was staged. The situation was peaceful throughout. 

Earlier, the student had assembled at Raja Subodh Mullick Square. A 
resolution affirming solidarity with the freedom-fighters of Vietnam against 
the US on slaught was adopted. Mr. Biman Basu presided and the speakers 
included Mr. Debasish Baneijee, Mr. Kahiti Goswami and Mr. Gautam 
Ghosh. 

A procession was then taken to the USGonsulate on Ho Chi Minh Sarani 
where an embassy official accepted a memorandum from the students. It 
demanded withdrawal of the US forces from South Vietnam. After this, the 
students went to the Raj Bhavan where the secretary to the Governor 
received from them a memorandum addressed to the Prime Minister. The 
memorandum urged the Union Government to recognise the PRG and 
condemn the US Government for aggression in South Vietnam. 

The demonstration was organised by the AISF, SFI, DSO, Progressive 
Student Union, Students Bloc and the Federation of Revolutionaiy Students. 

UNI adds : Most educational institutions in the State remained closed on 
the day in observance of Vietnam Day called by these organisations. 
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THE STATESMAN, JULY 30,1971 
Editorial 

BANGLADESH AND THE U.N. 

New Delhi's extreme sensitiveness to any seeming move to transform the 
Bangladesh issue into one between India and Pakistan puts this country 
unnecessarily on the defensive. India has nothing to be apologetic about: and 
if New Delhi's response to suggestions about a United Nations role lacks 
clarity and force this is largely because of a failure to anticipate events and 
attitudes. When Islamabad was claiming that the Bangladesh struggle and its 
suppression were Pakistan's internal affair it was rightly pointed out that 
entire humanity must be involved in seeking an end to mass slaughter, 
plunder and rape. When millions of refugees poured into India the 
happenings ceased to be Pakistan's internal affair even in a narrow technical 
sense; and the point was then correctly made that India, being directly 
affected, had a special reason to reject the "internal affair" claim. It was 
perhaps hoped at that time that the international community would act 
promptly and decisively to stop Pakistan from pursuing a course which was 
not only a brazen challenge to every humanitarian principle but also a direct 
political, economic and social threat to a neighbouring country. No such 
action has been taken ; a few countries have tried, but quite ineffectually. 

Evidently, New Delhi either did not foresee this or did not give much 
thought to what it could do after such a negative development. Pakistan and 
its friends, on the other hand, are now trying to use the international 
implications of the Bangladesh issue for their own cynical purpose. After 
East Bengali's population has been reduced by more than seven million and 
after most of the people who could effectively defy the military 
administration have been killed or driven out, Pakistan's obvious interest is 
in stabilizing its eastern borders with India. This can be done by introducing 
a U.N. presence on either side of the border with the ostensible purpose of 
persuading the refugees to return; in effect, U.N. observers would be used 
only to curtail the activities of the Bangladesh freedom fighters operating in 
or from the border areas. That the refugees are only waiting for pursuasion 
by some foreigners to return to their shattered homes is a kind of*deIusion 
which even the most ignorant member of the United Nations cannot be 







capable of ; the idea is mischievous and India has done well to reject it 
summarily. 

But she cannot oppose the concept of any kind of U.N. role ; that would 
be incompatible with her own entirely correct view that the East Bengal 
events are more than a purely internal matter for Pakistan. Nor can New 
Delhi, while rightly maintaining that a settlement can be reached only 
between Islamabad and the people of East Bengal, take the position that India 
is not involved in any way ; that would be contrary to India's own interests 
so far as the refugees are concerned. If the matter is raised in the Security 
Council, there is no reason why India should fight shy of explaining the 
nature of her involvement and her pressing interest in seeing the involvement 
ended as soon as possible. Mr. Swaran Singh has denied that U Thant 
suggested a Security Council meeting ; but the possibility of the Bangladesh 
issue being raised in the U.N. cannot be ruled out. India has no reason to 
oppose such discussion ; indeed, it should take an active part to ensure that 
the issues discussed are the right ones. There would be little to gain from 
sullen, self-imposed isolation. 
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77H? STATESMAN, AUGUST 11,1971 
MUJIBUR'S TRIAL BEGINS 
INDIA APPEALS TO NATIONS 

Rawalpindi, August 11,-Informed Government sources said that the 
Awami League leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, went on trial today in a fight 
for his life against charges that he waged war against Pakistan Reports AP. 

The proceedings were secret. 

The Government refused to confirm officially that the trial had begun. It 
also refused to disclose the location of the military tribunal, the name of the 
judges or the defence attorney. 

Three foreign radios-Radio Accra, Radio Cologne and Radio Australia 
reported today that the trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had opened in 
camera, but did not quote any source. 

Mrs Gandhi has appealed to 24 countries to save the life of Mr. Rahman, 
writes our special Correspondent in New Delhi. 

The Soviet Union also likely to issue an appeal in this regard. 

India's External Affairs Minister, Mr. Swaran Singh has sent a cable to 
the UN Secretary General on the same subject. 

The USA today expressed concern for the second time to the Pakistan 
Government that any "summary action" in the secret trial of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman will destroy all possibilities for a political settlement of the East 
Bengal crisis. AP report from Washington. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Rogers, passed on to Pakistan Ambassador 
Mr. Agah Hilaly, a telegram from 11 U.S. Senators and a letter signed by 58 
Congressman asking Pakistan to show compassion towards the Sheikh. 

At the same time a State Department spokesman reacted stiffly to the 
Pakistan Governments decision to refuse permission for the Democrat 
Senantor, Mr. Kennedy to visit Islamabad and Dacca. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's wife, who had been under house arrest at 
Dacca, was flown to Karachi a few day ago, according to a reliable report 
received at Mujibnagar today, writes UNI. 






She was taken from the house at Dhanmandi area to the airport with 
Army escort and put on board a Karachi bound plane. 

It is not known whether she was being detained at Karachi or some other 
place in West Pakistan. 

Radio Australia said the result of the trial was a foregone conclusion. 
"There is only one verdict: Guilty" 

On the night of March 26, 18 hours after Sheikh Mujib's arrest, Gen. 
Yahya Khan had branded him as a traitor and an enemy of Pakistan, "No one 
in Pakistan, especially a military court, dare go against Yahya Khan", the 
radio said. 

Gen.Yahya Khan is quoted to have said in private that the Sheikh must 
die", the radio said. 

The Prime Minister's cable to all big Powers the Western Countries and 
certain countries, of Africa, Asia and West Asia has been addresed to Heads 
of Governments and despatched through Indian Missions abroad. 

She has said in cable "The Government and people of India as well as our 
press and Parliament are greately perturbed by the reporters 
statement of President Yahya Khan that ‘he is going to start secret military 
trial of Mr. Mujibur Rahman without affording him any foreign 
assistance. We apprehened that this so-called teal wilt be used only on a 
cover to execute Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. This will aggravate the situation 
in East Bengal and will create a serious situation in India Broken of the 
strong, feelings of our people and all political parties. Here our grave anxiety. 
We appeal to you to exercise your tnfluence with President Yahya Khan to 
take a realistic view in the larger interest of peace and stability in this region." 

Mrs. Gandhi's message, however, has not been addressed to China and 
West Asian countries except the UAR and Iraq. The selective list includes : 
The UAR, Ceylon, Tanzania, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Nepal, Malaysia, 
Zambia, the USSR, Canada, France, Italy, Singapore, Sweden, Holland, 
Japan, the USA, the U.K , West Germany, Ghana, and Yugoslavia. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr. Swaran Singh, said in his cable to U Thant: 
"We are distressed and shocked by the announcement made in Rawalpindi 
that they propose to commence Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's trial from 
tomorrow. This announcement comes in the wake of the several categorical 
statements which have lately emanated from President Yahya Khan about 
Sheikh's culpability in waging war against Pakistan and in having indulged 
in treasonous activities. 





"Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is an outstanding leader of his people, much 
beloved sad much respected. His victory at the polls in December, 1970 was 
perhaps the most magnificent one, in any similar election anywhere*in the 
world, in recent years. Our people, Press, Parliament and Government are all 
convinced that the problems which have been created for us by the Pakistani 
action in East Bengal will be multiplied ten-fold if the Government of 
Pakistan does something precipitate and extreme in the context of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman's life and welfare. 

"We would like to appeal to your excellency, to take urgent steps to 
request the Government of Pakistan not to take this action which is certain to 
make their difficulties and ours very much worse. Anything they do to Mujib 
now will have grave and perilous consequences." 

Asked whither he had discussed the issue with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Singh told the Rajya Sabha today that Mr. Gromyko was 
strongly in favour persuading Pakistan not to go ahead with this type of 
shame trial'. 

He also told the House that the Government was greatly concerned at the 
threat held out by the Pakistan President to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

Asked by Mr. A. D. Mani whether the Government would take initiative 
in having a Commission of International Jurists appointed to investigate the 
war-crimes committed by the military . rulers of Pakistan to Bangladesh, the 
External Affairs Minister said it was a suggestion for action. However in his 
opinion, it would be more effective if the initiative was taken by the Indian 
member of the International Commission of Jurists. 

The Secretary-General, U Thant said yesterday that the fate of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, was bound to have repercussions outside Pakistan, Reuter 
adds from United Nations. 

But, the Secretary-General said, Sheikh Mujibur's impending trial before 
a Military Court was "an extremely sensitive and delicate matter which falls 
within the competence of the judicial, system of a member State". 

In a Press statement, U Thant said, be shared the feelings of many UN 
representatives "that any* developments concerning the fate of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman will inevitable have repercussions out side the borders of 
Pakistan". 

He said the trial was "a matter of extraordinary interest and concern in 
many quarters, from a humanitarian as well as from apolitical point of view" 

He said, he had received, and was still receiving almost daily expressions 



of serious concern from U N representatives about the situation in East 
Bengal. 

In Geneva, the international Commission of Jurists yesterday formally 
protested to President Yahya Khan against the scheduled trial of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. 

A cable signed by commission's Secretary General, Mr. Alan Niall 
Macdermott, said "the International Commission of Jurists protests against 
the secret military trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Justice has nothing to 
hide". 

A London report says: The London lawyers of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
claimed today he was being denied all access to legal aid. Reports Reuter. 

Lawyers Bernard Sheridan and Company took the unusual step of 
writing a later to The Times about the case. They did so, the letter said, so 
that readers might know more precisely the efforts which had been made by 
lawyers to secure for him a fair trial. 

"Although Sheikh Mujibur was arrested at the end of March this year 
following up on his success at the polls, he has been denied all access to legal 
advice." 

The letter added that they had seen the Pakistan High Commission in 
London in June and written a formal request to be allowed to see him but had 
not received a reply or acknowledgement. 

Further requests made in person in Pakistan by a member of the farm 
accompanying Mr. Sean Macbride (senior counsel) wore also not, 
acknowleded, the letter said. 

A Cairo report says : UAR's leading newspaper, A1 Ahram, expressed 
concern yesterday at the announcement that East Bengal leader Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman was to be tried by a military court. 

The newspaper said : "National unity cannot be secured by military 
secret trials and cannot be protected by the majority under an iron rule". 

The paper said the interest shown in the fate of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was neither an expression of interference in Pakistan's internal affairs nor a 
confirmation of the separatist call from the national soil both principles of 
interference and separation were rejected categorically and unequivocally. 

"This interest is rather due in the first place to a belief in the necessity for 
preserving national unity in Pakistan in both its eastern and western 
provinces. This national unity is a sound expression of the aspirations of the 
masses and their leaderships in both the provinces”, the paper added. 
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THE STATESMAN, AUGUST 12,1971 
PAK ARMY RETREATS STRATEGIC 
SAY BANGLADESH COMMANDERS 
By Our Special Representative 

A few Bangladesh Liberation Army sector commanders who recently 
met to review the war situation are believed to have held the view that the 
Pakistan Army's retreats in many areas in the face of Mukti Bahini's 
commando and guerrilla operations should not give rise to any complacency. 
The commanders felt that many of these retreats might be for tactical reasons. 

It is now apparent that the Pakistan Army, largely made up of men from 
West Pakistan, finds itself completely dismayed in the mud and slush of East 
Bengal. It is also not used-to fighting in the heavy monsoon conditions that 
prevail in Bangladesh now. The Army's present tactics may be to conserve its 
weapons and energy for the post-monsoon season when it hopes to strike hard. 

In a note to their Liberation Army headquarters, the commanders have 
said that the Mukti Bahini's monsoon thrust should be stepped .up as quickly 
as possible so that "lodgement areas" could be spread wider in the wake of 
the Pakistan Army's retreat. The comanders maintain that the Liberation 
Army has "infrastructurewise" everything to continue its sweep over the 
Pakistan Army during, the monsoon. 

Some recent defections of Bengali gunners and other soldiers from the 
Pakistan Army units in the western sector have strengthened the Liberation 
Army. These defectors have trekked their way from the west to report for 
duty at the Liberation Army headquarters. The commanders suggest that a 
full regiment of gunners is now available for the Liberation Army and it 
should be properly used. 

But the commanders fgar that if the monsoon which will last till the 
middle of October, is allowed to be wasted, the war in Bangladesh will be a 
prolonged affair much to the difficulties of the people both in East and West 
Bengal. The commanders feel that during the three monsoon months much 
more could have been achieved had the weapons available to the Liberation 
Army been replenished. 







All commanders in the Liberation Army have been Pakistan Army 
veterans with full training both in conventional warfare and also in 
specialized fighting techniques which the United State organized at home 
and in some NATO countries. Their association with the Pakistan Army for 
many years have made them familiar with whatever the Army can do in 
meeting the Liberation Army attacks. 

According to the commanders the per unit fire power of the Pakistan 
Army is considerably superior to that of the Liberation Army or even of the 
Indian Army. 

The Pakistan Army is equipped with all automatic weapons supplied by 
the Americans and the Chinese. Its arms stock is constantly -being 
replenished by the Chinese and some other Western Powers. 

The commanders' case is spelt out in clear terms. They need more arms 
for the gueraillas and also for the commanders. The training of guerrillas has 
been going on in full swing is different camps spread along the border areas 
in the whole of Bangladesh. Many of these trained people can not be fully 
utilized for shortage of arms supply. 

Some guerrilla units have entrenched themselves deep in the countryside 
of Bangladesh and opened training centres there. The response of the local 
people for facilities of training in these centres has been overwhelming, it is 
stated. Training has been continuing for some time and there have developed 
strong rear units all over the country, according to a report. 

Liberation Army gains in the monsoons will depend largely on the 
immediate deployment of all the units both in the forward areas and also in 
the rear. The commanders maintain that efforts should immediately be made 
for arms procurement from all available sources. Recently, the commanders 
had a meeting with the Bangladesh Cabinet and they explained the war 
situation emphasizing the need for more arms. The need was not so much for 
sophisticated weapons, as for conventional hardware. They said that the 
guerrillas should not be expected to face the well-armed enemy with lathis 
and daggers. 

The guerrilla war in Bangladesh should not be equated with similar 
struggles elsewhere, because the Bangladesh liberation war started with as 
initial advantage : first, the entire people were with tile struggle ; and 
secondly, a fully trained army formed the hard core of the Mukti Bahini. The 
army had its infantry, gunner and signal units, and other units for different 
types of warfare, administration of supplies and medical care. 





Some commanders told this reporter that they had been able to drive 
home their point. They expected that the Bangladesh Government would do 
its best to procure arms and that the remaining phase of the monsoon would 
be better utilized. With whatever arms were available so far, the Mukti 
Bahini's achievements would have made any other army in a similar situation 
proud, they said. 
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THE STATESMAN , AUGUST 20,1971 
AFTER THE TREATY 

Those who hoped that the Indo-Soviet treaty would made New Delhi 
more assertive in safeguarding India's interests to the context of the East 
Bengal events and their consequences must now be sorely disappointed. The 
disappointment of those who consider toughness to be a self-sufficient virtue 
need not be taken seriously ; but there are others who thought that the treaty 
would enable India to demand with greater firmness than before that the 
Bangladesh issue be settled immediately and in the only manner in which it 
can be truly settled. India's right to demand a settlement could never be 
questioned ; nothing else can relieve this country of the intolerable burden of 
refugees. Nor could it ever be reasonably argued that a settlement could be 
reached except with the elected representatives of the East Bengali people. 
On different occasions New Delhi has made both those points. If Pakistan 
paid little heed until August 9, it might have been thought that this was 
because New Delhi's demand was not backed by sufficient force Immediately 
after the signing of the Indo-Soviet treaty many people seemed to think that 
this deficiency had at last been removed. Among them were people who had 
reservations about the long-term implications of the treaty but still gave it a 
limited welcome in the hope that it might strengthen India's hands in securing 
a political settlement in East Bengal. As yet there is no evidence that New 
Delhi's hands have been so strengthened. In fact, even the demand for a 
settlement seems to have lost some of its urgency. 

That the treaty has muted irresponsible talk of war is an entirely healthy 
outcome, even if it seems strange that an assurance of potential military 
support should subdue hawkish rhetoric. Russia's reported war ning to 
Pakistan against threats of war may induce some restraint in Islamabad, 
which in turn should removed the need for angry counter warnings by India. 
All in all, the treaty may already have served a useful purpose by defiishing 
gathering crisis. But this was not the use envisaged by the treaty's ardent 
supporters. Indeed, the treaty has not been followed even by the recognition 
of Bangladesh which many thought would he the most likely and least 
belligerent follow-up action. By refraining from hasty or assertive«ction on 
the strength of potential external support New Delhi has perhaps shown 
greater maturity than some people gave it credit for ; but it is now widely 






*4 

suspected that this restraint was a pre-condition for the promise of Soviet 
support. 

* 

Whether and to what extent the treaty has restricted India's freedom of 
action can only be a matter of. speculation. But it needs to be pointed out 
while restraint is desirable even if imposed from outside India cannot look 
forward to a settlement in Bangladesh merely by averting a war with 
Pakistan. Nor has she any reason to hope that the military junta in Islamabad 
will come to its senses at international persuasion, under halfhearted pressure 
or because of internal economic and other difficulties. Within her limited 
options perhaps the most promising course is to give all possible help to the 
forces fighting for the freedom of Bengladesh; they can still make General 
Yahya learn a lesson. Unfortunately the Mukti Fauj is still severely 
handicapped for want of sufficient arms and ammunition; and the monsoon, 
when the guerrillas could be most effective, will be over in a few weeks. It is 
to be hoped that the apparent frilure to come fully to the freedom fighters' aid 
is not a consequence of the treaty of peace and friendship with the Soviet 
Union. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, SEPTEMBER 9,1971 
BANGLADESH IMAGE IN EUROPE 
MRS. GANDHI TO FACE WESTERN INHIBITIONS 
From S. Nihal Singh 

Mrs. Gandhi's projected visit to West Europe and the USA next month is 
an appropriate backdrop to size up where India stands today on Bangladesh. 
More than five months after the West Pakistan army went into East Bengal 
to subdue the people, the diplomatic front presents a strange picture. Far from 
being an outcast in the international community, General Yahya Khan is well 
on his way to winning acceptability. 

Simple Device 

To understand the West's view of Bangladesh, one must accept the fact 
that Pakistan has succeeded in a measure in presenting the issue as an Indo- 
Pakistan problem. This was achieved by the simple device of raising tension 
between the two countries up to a pitch and for the West the tragedy of 
Bangladesh was quickly submerged by the danger of an Indo-Pakitan 
overtones are more apparent to the West than the Bangladesh struggle. 

The brutality and scale of the West Pakistan army's repression in East 
Bengal hit the West not when they happened but weeks and months later. It 
was only when millions of refugees poured into India and there was the 
fearful prospect of a mass cholera epidemic that the horror and tragedy of the 
Pakistani military intervention was brought home to the West. The refugees 
continued to make headlines for a time but then the interest waned, to be 
revived momentarily by the defection of East Bengalis in Pakistan's 
diplomatic service. There is much sympathy for the suffering of the people 
of East Bengal and some sympathy for India's burdens in coping with the 
continuing stream of refugees, But the West is only half convinced of the 
inevitability of Pakistan's break-up ; even those who accept that an 
independent East Bengal will come into being are not quite clear about the 
time scale in which it will occur. Meanwhile General Yahya is still President 
of both the wings of Pakistan and they have to do business with him. 

However, there has been a change in Whitehall's approach to the 
Bangladesh problem-a change indicated not so much by what has been said 






but by what has been left unsaid. This change is reflected by the new official 
mood- that Whitehall has gone far enough in censuring Islamabad and would 
rather mend its fences with President Yahya. It has been left to Labour M.P.s 
like Mr. Peter Shore and church leaders and fiery editorial writers to call a 
spade a spade-and to bring before the British public the new danger of a 
colossal famine in East Pakistan. 

To add to these inhibitions of the West-and a central part of these 
inhibitions is that the West does not wish to see the break-up of Pakistanis the 
Indo-Soviet treaty. Even before the treaty was sprung upon the world most 
West Europeans tended to regard India as being in the Soviet camp, but the 
treaty served to remove the lingering doubts in their minds about India's non- 
aligned posture. With both China and the USA ranged on Islamabad's side. 
West European chancelleries have become models of eaution. 

This picture implies that during her visit to the West, Mrs. Gandhi will 
be offered tea and sympathy and perhaps a little help for the refugees but not 
much more. British and French officials have been vying with one another in 
praising Mrs. Gandhi's restraint in the face of the temptations of an Indian 
military intervention in East Bengal, but such praise will be cold comfort to 
her. Her visit to West European capitals can only confirm the fact that India 
will have to bear the brunt of the refugee problem, that New Delhi will 
receive little help in pulling its chestnuts out of the fire. 

It is, indeed on the diplomatic from that Mrs. Gandhi's projected toijr will 
stand or fall. In spite of the Pakistan military ruler's actions in East Bengal, 
the world's nation States will not judge them by a moral yardstick but by their 
own national interests. And Pakistan has almost succeeded in converting an 
indefensible position into something of a diplomatic victory. 

Seeming Anxiety 

Pakistan's enthusiastic endorsement of the proposal to station U.N. 
observers on both sides of the East Bengal border gave Islamabad's stand an 
appearance of seeming anxiety to seek the return of the refugees from India. 
And President Yahya has cleverly made Lt-Gen Tikka Khan a scapegoat (for 
the benefit of the Western world) for all the blood that has been wilfully 
spilled in East Bengal. He has now capped the symbolic act of the 
appointment of a civilian Governor with the announcement of an amnesty. 

All these acts serve a diplomatic purpose. They are meant to achieve two 
objectives : to persuade the Aid to Pakistan consortium to turn on the tap 
again and to tty to wash away the sins of East Bengal before the opening of 





the U.N. General Assembly session. Judging by the reaction President 
Yahya's recent moves have had in the West, Pakistan stands a fair chance of 
achieving these ojbectives in a measure. 

Partly, the likely success of Pakistan's strategy will be helped by the 
West's desire to believe that President Yahya has at last chosen the right path. 
Few in the West will stop to ask what difference a civilian Governor will 
make in East Pakistan's circumstances, with the military authorities 
continuing to maintain their iron grips. Nor will many pay much attention to 
the fact that the refugees connot return home on the strength of a paper 
promise with conditions as they are in East Bengal Western interest in having 
U.N. observers on the Indian side of the border is primarily to discourage 
Indian help for the Bangladesh guerrillas. This help is not sufficient to tilt the 
balance in the guerrillas' favour, but it is sufficient to implicate India in the 
eves of many countries. 

More Credible 

Mrs. Gandhi will discover during her European sojourn that although 
India has been a victim of circumstances, she is having to fight a rearguard 
action. Partly this must be blamed on Now Delhi’s ad hoc policy in meeting 
the crisis ; there seems to be no coherent approach to the problems thrown up 
by Bangladesh. 

Mrs. Gandhi, therefore, has her task cut for her. She can hope to make an 
impression only if she shows decisiveness. What needs to be stressed are the 
essentials and not the peripheral matters that can cloud the central issue. It 
would help in improving India’s image if New Delhi were to know its own 
mind. It would serve little purpose to declare that the Indo-Soviet treaty has 
not changed India's policy of non alignment. The West has drawn its own 
conclusions and is not' likely to alter them on the strength of statements. 
Indeed, India's posture would be more credible in the West if Mrs. Gandhi 
were to say that site has had to go into a treaty relationship with the Russians 
for compelling domestic reasons-to give a psychological boost to the morale 
of the Indian people at a particularly trying time. 

Secondly, legalistic arguments are not likely to help India. The essentials 
of the Bangladesh crisis are there for all impartial observers to see and it 
would be useful to stress them. They are that a holocaust has been brought 
about by the actions of Pakistan's military rulers on India's eastern frontier 
and a crisis with which India has had nothing to do has spilled over into the 
country in the shape of millions of refugees. 





If the West expects India to do nothing in the circumstances, it is being 
particularly short-sighted. Unlike the West India cannot avert its gaze from 
the problem. It is too near home and too intensely felt. If Mrs Gandhi talks 
to the Western leaders she meets in such terms she wilt win their respect, if 
not their concurrence. Let us acdept the fact that India and the West do not 
view Bangladesh from the same standpoint and will not do so. 
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THE STATESMAN , SEPTEMBER 10,1971 
WAR COUNCIL TO HELP BANGLA GOVT. FORMED 
From N. C. Menon, Hindustan Times Correspondent 

Mujibnagar, Sept. 9-An eight-member War Council to assist the 
Bangladesh Government has been formed here at a two-day meeting of the 
representatives of the Awami League and four other parties. 

The advice and services of the council will be available to the 
Government of Bangladesh for consultation on matters relating to the 
liberation struggle". 

The members of the council are : Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani 
(National Awami Party-Bhasani group), Mr. Moni Singh (Communist Party 
of Bangladesh) Mr. Monoranjan Dhar (Bangladesh National Congrees) Mr. 
Muzaffar Ahmed (National Awami Party, Muzaffar group ), Mr. Tajuddin 
Ahmed, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, Mr. Khandaker Moshtaq Ahmed, 
Foreign Minister, and two other members of the Awami League to be named 
later. 

Accordig to a spokesman of the Bangladesh Government the formation 
of the council is intended to ensure "a sense of participation in the liberation 
struggle of all shades of people and opinion who are actively fighting against 
the colonial and imparialist exploiters in Bangladesh. 

The formation of the council, the spokesman added, was an expression 
of the total unity of the rank and file of the freedom loving people of 
Bangladesh having faith in the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the 
Awami League and the Government of Bangladesh which alone constitute 
legitimacy in Bangladesh." 

About six weeks ago, a nine-party Co-ordinating Committee for the 
liberation struggle was .formed reportedly under the sponsorship of Maulana 
Bhasani. Most of the parties which were mentioned as participating in this 
Committee were more leftist than the members of the War Council, Maulana 
Bhasani later denied that he had anything to do with it or that it had been 
formed under his sponsorship. * 

Some of the members of the so-called Co-ordinating Committee were 
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ultraleft, whose allegiance to Sheikh Mujib was doubtful. None of the parties 
mentioned as members of the Co-ordinating Committee have been included 
in the War Council. 

The five-party meeting which concluded yesterday, adopted many 
resolutions. These included one expressing indignation and anguish at the 
"illigal detention of Sheikh Mujib by the West Pakistani Army junta and 
condemning the "shameful attempt" to stage a "farcical and outrageous" trial 
of Sheikh Mujibs release. 

The meeting called upon all world powers and the UN to take immediate 
steps to halt the "atrocious trial" and to secure Sheikh Mujib's release. 

The meeting called upon India and other countries to accord immediate 
recognition to the Government of Bangladesh and "thereby accept the reality 
of a liberation struggle involving 75 million peace-loving democratic people 
of Bangladesh." 

The leaders expressed their "profound gratitude" to the people and the 
Government of India for the "generous help" they had extended to the 
evacuees of Bangladesh and for the support the Government of India had 
extended to the struggling people of Bangladesh. 

The leaders called upon the people of West Pakistan to extend "full 
support" to the liberation struggle of their brethren in Bangladesh, while, at 
the same time, expressing their solidarity with the people of West Pakistan 
who were struggling to free themselves from the shackles of exploitation. 

The leaders resolved that short of full independence, no other political 
proposition in respect of Bangladesh will ever be acceptable to them. "The 
people of Bangladesh has made supreme sacrifices to achieve freedom and if 
blood is the .price of freedoom the unarmed people of Bangladesh are paying 
it every hour." 
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THE STATESMAN, SEPTEMBER 10,1971 
ARMY MUST QUIT FIRST, SAYS BANGLA MINISTER 

New Delhi, Sept. 9 (PTI)-Mr. Khondkar Moshtaq Ahmed, the Foreign 
Minister of Bangladesh has declared that any political settlement on 
accommodation with Pakistan must be preceded by the withdrawal of 
President Yahya Khan's army from Bangladesh. 

In a special AIR television interview recorded recently, he said in the 
event of a negotiated settlement power had to be transferred to the elected 
representatives of the people. 

"There is always room for negotiations, but independence of Bangladesh 
could not be bartered away for the sake of negotiated settlement;' he 
declared. 

The TV interview was screened tonight in a fortnightly programme 
"News perspective". The programme also covered an interview with the 
Bangladesh Mission chief to New Delhi. Mr. K. M. Shehabuddin, by Dr. 
Mohammed Ayoob, Associate Professor of Pakistani Studies at Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Shehabuddin said no decision had been taken 
on sending a Bangladesh delegation to the ensuing UN General Assembly 
session. The leadership of Bangladesh was fighting simultaneously on 
diplomatic and military fronts, he said. 

The appointment of Dr. A. M. Malik as civilian Governor of East Bengal 
was an "eyewash only to hoodwink the world public opinion." He called Dr. 
Malik a "Quisling." 

Mr. Shehabuddin said economically Islamabad was shattered without 
any aid from the World Bank Consortium. "I am sure the world is aware of 
the Pakistani President's mischiefs." 

Mr. Shehabuddin predicted that the reported divergence of opinion 
between the people's Party Chairman, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, and President Yahya 
Khan, "will ultimately bring about the end of Pakistan." In his view, their 
clash was one between "two ambitions men." 

He expressed his deep concern over the "gruesome trial of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman and urged upon "all Heads of States and the UN Secretary- 
General to intervene to secure the unconditional release of the Sheikh and his 
family." 
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TIMES OF INDIA, SEPTEMBER 18,1971 
WORLD MEET ON BANGLADESH OPENS TODAY 
By A Staff Reporter 

New Delhi, September 17 : A galaxy of statesman, pacifists, social 
workers, academicians, lawyears and journalists will attend the international 
conference on Bangladesh opening here tomorrow. 

The three-day conference, organised by the Gandhi Peace Foundation, is 
the first major international attempt to focus attention on the Bangladesh 
issue which has been hitting the headlines all over the world since March 25. 

Although participants in the conference are eminent men enjoying a 
great deal of influence not only in their countries but also abroad, their 
deliberations will not necessarily have the sanction of the Governments of 
their respective countries. 

For instance, among the participants will be some from Arab countries 
which have maintained an icy silence over the issue although privately their 
official spokesmen have often expressed their sympathy for the Bangladesh 
freedom fighters. 

Even India will not participate in the conference at the official level. But 
members of the Central Government, MPs, and other influential leaders of 
the Congress Party are expected to attend the conference in their private 
capacity. 

In all about 50 foreign delegates, including two women, from 23 
nationals and 100 others representating different organisations in India are 
expected to attend. Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, Sarvodaya leader, will preside. 

Among the delegates from abroad will be Mr. Bayard Rustin, leader, 
American Black Movement, Mr. Michael Harrington, Chairman, Socialist 
Party, New York, Mr. Pavle Jevremovic, representative of the Yugoslav 
League for Peace, Mr. Daniel Mayer, President of the French League of 
Human Rights, Mr. John Dunham of Melbourne University, Mr. El Waleed 
Ibrahim, a journalist from Sudan, Mr. Farid Siala of Libya, Dr. Mohammed 
Roem, former Foreign Minister of Indonesia, and Mr. Q. Herddad, Editor, 
"Afghan Millat," Kabul. 







Drhft Agenda 

Among important countries unofficially represented at the conference 
will be Japan, Malaysia, Nepal, Ceylon, Guyana, Nigeria, the U.A.R., the 
U.S.A., Australia, Norway, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Argentina, Canada, 
Belgium and the U.K. 

The draft agenda of the conference includes a discussion on such issues 
as formation of an international brigade for fighting Pakistani troops in 
Bangladesh, the question of offering military and economic aid to the 
Bangladesh Government, and consideration of the need to convene a special 
session of the Human Rights Commission. 

The conference will be inaugurated at Sapru House and will hold 
deliberations at India International Centre. Until late tonight, about 20 
foreign delegates had arrived. Others are expected to reach here by early 
morning fights. 
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THE STATESMAN, SEPTEMBER 19,1971 
RELEASE MUJIBUR UNCONDITIONALLY 
CALL BY 24-NATION CONFERENCE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON BANGLADESH 
From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi, Sept. 18.-Delegates from 24 nations attending the 
international conference on Bangladesh gave a unanimous call here today for 
unconditional release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, whom they described as 
the unquestioned leader of the people of Bangladesh. 

The three-day conference, which began its deliberations by observing 
two minutes' silence in memory of those killed in Bangladesh, appealed to 
people of the world and its governments to bring pressure on the military 
Government of Pakistan "to desist from the grave violation of all canons and 
laws governing civil liberties and human freedom recognized in all civilized 
communities." 

The resolution moved by the chairman of the conference, Mr. Jayprakash 
Narayan, was adopted with the entire assembly standing to signify its 
unanimous support. 

Mr. Narayan, in his address, indicated "the world outside India, except 
Soviet Russia", for failing to condemn the rulers of Pakistan for their crimes. 
Urging that the conference unequivocally condemn these rulers, he added 
that, "condemnation alone will not do, however". As far as he was persuaded 
that the refugees would never return home until every Pakistani soldier had 
departed from Bangladesh and Bangladesh itself had become an independent 
sovereign country. 

Different Case 

He was aware, he added, that his brief would immediately raise the 
spectre; particularly in the minds of delegates from the Third World of 
disintegration of established nation-States. "No sensible person would really 
want that", he said, "blit it would be wrong to generalize". The case of 
Bangladesh was different in important respects from all other cases that had 
occurred in recent history. 

"First, there is no other nation-State in the world like Pakistan, the two 
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parts of which are separated by over 1,000 miles, not of sea-some 700 miles- 
as in the case of Malaysia, but of Indian territory. Secondly there is nothing 
in common between the eastern and western wings ol Pakistan except 
religion. Thirdly, the eastern wing had the majority, nearly 60%, of the total 
population of Pakistan. Fourthly, due to a number of 'circumstances, political 
and economic, power was always held by a small oligarchy of West Pakistani 
military officers, with the result that East Pakistan was reduced to the status 
of a colony." 

Yet Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had never thought of secession. "In fact, the 
Sheikh is on record as saying that a majority never secedes from a minority. 
Accordingly, the platform on which he had fought the last general election 
did not go beyond the demand for full internal autonomy. His victory, 
however, threw the rulers of Pakistan into a panic, because it meant two 
major changes in the balance of economic and political power within the 
State-power to pass over from the military-civil oligarchy to the people, and 
shifting of the centre of power from the west to the east." The rest was recent 
history and Mr. Narayan wondered how anyone could blame the Bengalis for 
having proclaimed independence in the face of the unprecedented tyranny let 
loose by the West Pakistani Army. 

The Bengalis, he added, had no alternative after what the Pakistanis had 
done to them since the midnight of March 25-26, "As a freedom fighter 
myself, I have no hesitation in saying that I would have done the same had I 
been in their position. In fact, I doubt if any self-respecting person or people 
anywhere in the world would act dilfierently in similar circumstances." 

"Pakistan No More" 

Therefore Mr. Narayan* added, it should be clearly understood that 
Pakistan as the world knew it was no more. Quoting Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh, he said the country lay buried under a 
mountain of corpses. 

While welcoming action on humanitarian and political levels Mr. 
Napyan commended to the delegates the formation of an armed international 
brigade like the one during the Spanish Civil War. "In this connexion the 
reported offer of Mr. Andre Malraux who, besides being a renowned author, 
was also a guerrilla leader in the Spanish Civil War and a Maqui leader in 
France during World War II to come to the aid of Bengali guerrillas, should 
be warmly welcomed and further explored." % 

Mr. Narayan also suggested that the conference consider "concffete 





proposals for governments of the world," or such of them as we can hope to 
influence in some manner, for extending moral, political and material support 
to the Bangladesh Government and its war of liberation". What Bangladesh 
was fighting against was the "Hitlerian junta in power in Islamabad which is 
keeping in subjugation the people of West Pakistan no less than the people of 
Bangladesh," he said. 

Ceylon's Mr. Gunawardene, who had represented his country in the U.N. 
for over a decade, said: "Recognition of Bangladesh would be the victory of 
morality, the victory of right", adds UNI. 

He said Ceylonese were deeply moved by the tragedy of Bangladesh and 
did not view the happenings there as Pankistan's internal matter. The people 
of Bangladesh had exercised their right to self determination and it was the 
duty of the world community to ensure that they got their legitimate right. 

Mr. Gunawardene; along with nearly all the other speakers, called upon 
the U.N. to take effective measures for the freedom of Bangladesh and ensure 
that there was not a single soldier of the "occupation Torce" left in East 
Bengal, and that their beloved leader. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, was freed. 

He said : "There can, of course, be no military solution to the problem, 
and even for a political sulotion it is too late now. The only solution is 
recognition by the international community of Bangladesh:" 

’’Dignity of Man" 

The former Nepal Prime Minister Mr. B. P. Koirala, warned "If the lights 
go out in Bangladesh, many other lights in the rest of the world are sure to 
go out." The freedom fighters in Bangladesh were fighting not only for their 
freedom but also to uphold the "dignity of man". 

Mr. Gani Fawehinmi, of the Nigeriah Lawyers' Association, said "We 
will not allow the millions of people of Bengal to be crushed. "He called 
upon the world community to ensure that bombs and guns did not succeed in 
crushing the aspirations of the people of Bangladesh who r he said, were 
victims of continued exploitation and were now demanding what was just. 

The Vice-President of War on Want, Sir George Catlin (Britain), said the 
conference should press the U.N to take effective measures to ensure that the 
democratic wishes of the people of Bangladesh were fulfilled and an end put 
to their unparalleled misery. 

Prof, Tsuyoshi Nara (Japan), who had come to the conference despite a 
protest by the Pakistani Ambassador in Japan, called for steps to ensure that 
the Bangladesh problem did not erupt into a major Asian war aided by the 





World Powers. 

Mr. Clovis Maksoud (Egypt), also speaking for Libya and the Sudan, 
said the problem of Bangladesh must not be made a part of the Indo-Pakisfhn 
dispute. 

In an impassioned speech be said the release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was the concern of all humanity. Denying justice to the people of East Bengal 
meant perpetrating a racialist policy. 

Mr. Maksoud told the people of West Pakistan that the fight by the 
Bengalis for their dignity was the concern of the people of West Pakistan as 
well as the Third World, and that the people of west Pakistan must realize 
that any denial of justice to the people of East Bengal would be continuation 
of racial colonialism. 

He said, he had come to see for himself along with other representatives 
of the Arab world, the real state of affairs. The Arabs were not "as fully 
informed as they should be" since they ware deeply involved in the crises in 
their own homelands. 

The World Federalists, through their two representatives Mr. Neilson of 
Denmark and Mrs. Sigrid Hannisdahl of Norway, joined the delegates in 
expresssing concern at the denial of the right to self determination to the 
people of East Bengal. 

Mr. Herdad of the Afghan Millat of Kabul assured the Bengalis of the 
solidarity of the Afghan people with them. He said the Afghans fully 
supported the desire of the East Bengalis to shed the shackles of exploitation. 

Dr. Homer A. Jack, general secretary of the World Conference of 
Religions for Peace, narrated incidents of unparalleled cruelty which he came 
to know during his stay in ' Bangladesh’. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, SEPTEMBER 27,1971 
BANGLADESH HAS BECOME AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 

By Nitish Chakravarty 

The recent international conference on Bangladesh in New Delhi has 
yielded no dramatic results. This is no index of its achievements or the lack of 
them. Indeed it would have been naive to expect spectacular results to flow 
from a gathering of men welded together by nothing other a commonly shared 
concern for Bangladesh. The main purpose of the conference was to stir the 
conscience of the world community. The extent to which it succeeds in this 
would determine its usefulness. 

Not only have Governments across the world tended to be indifferent about 
the gruesome tragedy in Bangladesh: even at non-official levels not enough has 
been done to ostracize the ruling junta at Islamabad. By bringing together men 
and women of various races in condemning the Pakistani atrocities the 
conference has served a useful purpose. It has highlighted the fact that 
regardless of the indifference of their Governments, numerous individuals in 
many countries are deeply disturbed at the happenings in Bangladesh. 

Expectations that the conference might produce results readily translatable 
into tangible action were aroused perhaps by the talk about all international 
brigade. The publication of a letter of the French author, Mr. Andre Malraux, to 
a friend brought the probability of such a brigade into focus. Mr. Malraux, who 
has fought oppressors with arms in different parts of the world, thinks it futile 
to expect that the Pakistani hordes can be repulsed with mere resolutions. 

Even a pacifist like Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan is persuaded that armed help 
to the Mukti Bahini can alone help it liberate Bangladesh. In his presidential 
address to the conference, he therefore threw up the suggestion for a brigade 
like the one which fought against the Spanish fascists in the 1930s. The 
suggestion found a quick echo in Mr. B. P. Koirala, a former Nepalese Prime 
Minister and lifelong fighter for democratic rule in his country. 

It is not surprising that the idea did not evoke wider interest. One reason for 
it is that the possibility of raising an armed international brigade was never 
carefully processed during the preparatory stages of the conference. It is 
perhaps too much to expect men of divergent backgrounds to take a momentous 
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decision like this after less than 72 hours' deliberation. 

The participants differed not only on the wisdom of raising an armed 
brigade ; there were some to whom resort to arms on any plea is totally 
indefensible. Worse still, many participants are still opposed to the concept of 
a sovereign Bangladesh outside the Pakistani fold. Each national group, if not 
every individual, differed on the solution of the Bangladesh crisis. 

Such shortcomings, are probably inherent in a conference organised at 
rielatively short notice by a non-official preparatory committee, which had little 
else than sparks of sympathy expressed by individuals to fall back upon in 
choosing the invitees. National bodies in defence of 'Bangladesh have not yet 
sprung up in many countries; hence the preparatory committee had to base its 
invitations on individual contacts. In the process chaff could not always be 
sifted from grain. 

The cool attitude of the Government of India perhaps created some 
misgivings abroad about the character of the conference. These misgivings 
were accentuated by the virtual dissociation of the Congress (R) with it. If the 
suspicion that the conference might turn into an anti-Govemment forum was 
the reason, the deliberations certainly did not confirm it. The anxiety of the 
Congress (R) and the CPI not to share a platform with the Jana Sangh even on 
an issue like Bangladesh will perhaps give a handle to India's enemies to twist 
facts. The Government of India, however, did nothing to make things difficult 
for the organisers, and in fact a Union Minister, Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan, 
occupied a rear seat at the inauguration ceremony. 

The conference can perhaps lay little claim to distinction in terms of the 
number of participants. About 60 persons from 23 countries travelled to New 
Delhi to attend it. But what it lacked in numbers was amply compensated by the 
high stature of some of the participants. The presence of sizable contingents 
from the United States and and Britain was proof that the policies of the Nixon 
Administration or the Tory Government do not have the backing of the entire 
people. 

In spite of their hesitation to involve themselves in what may turn out to be 
a second Vietnam, many Americans have been deeply moved by the 
Bangladesh outrage. Both the American and British delegates would like their 
Governments to adopt a positive attitude so that the Islamabad clique mends its 
ways. The French delegation, though not as large, was unequivocal in pleading 
for all-out help to the Bangladesh people. 

The conference attracted participants from all six continents but Asia was 
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relatively poorly represented Barring India and Bangladesh participants came 
from only seven Asian nations. The most striking fact about many of the Asian 
delegations was their unqualified support to the Bangladesh cause. Quite 
expectedly a high level delegatign from Nepal upheld Bangladesh's right to 
exist as a sovereign nation. The Ceylonese delegation was equally forth right in 
denouncing the Pakistani regime. 

Even the Malaysian participants recognised the emergence of Bangladesh 
as an independent nation State. Somewhat different was the view of the two 
man team from Indonesia. A former Indonesian foreign Minister. Dr. 
Mohammed Roem, and an erstwhile leader of the Indonesian delegation at the 
U.N., Dr. Abou Hanifa, thought Bangladesh a fit enough case for the United 
Nations to intervene. But they would not commit themselves on its right to exist 
as a sovereign nation. 

Perhaps the most disappointing, though not surprising, was the stand taken 
by the participants from the Arab world. Few in number and perhaps of a 
representative character, the Arab participants described themselves as 
observers and not as delegates. Their principal spokesman. Dr. Clovis 
Maksoud, spoke with a good deal of vehemence against the negation of human 
rights and human dignity in Bangladesh, but carefully kept away from saying 
anything that might be construed as support to the liberation movement. The 
Arabs suggested that any solution would have to be within the framework of 
Pakistan. 

Despite the lack of unanimity on the solution of the Bangladesh issue, the 
conference has succeeded in focusing world attention on the unparalleled 
tragedy. The condemnation by representatives from different countries of the 
genocide against the Bangladesh people cannot but stir the conscience of decent 
people everywhere. Whether this will spur stoically silent governments into 
action is a different matter. 

The Pakistani ruling clique will obviously find no comfort in the fact that 
citizens of 24 countries have unanimously demanded the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, whom it has dubbed a traitor. Evidence of its uneasiness is 
provided by the attempt of Pakistani missions in different countries to 
pressurise people against participation in the New Delhi conference. The 
setting up of an international committee of friends of Bangladesh will 
strengthen the fight for liberty. Though the process is slow and agonising, the 
building up of international opinion cannot but serve the cause of Bangladesh. 
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THE STATESMAN, SEPTEMBER 28,1971 
U.N. Debate Begins 

SWARAN SINGH DEMANDS POLITICAL SOLUTION 
OF BANGLADESH PROBLEM 

U.N. H.Q., Sept. 27- India's Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Swaran 
Singn, today called upon the U N and other international organs "to impress 
upon the military regime of Islamabad that force will not succeed and, that a 
political settlement between the military regime a the already elected 
members is essential", reports PTI "we consider wholly short sighted to wait 
until worse crises have arisen", he said. 

"Bilaterally all Governments can do their utmost to ensure, to them, the 
military regime stops its repression and enter into negotiations with the 
elected leaders to achieve a political settlement with their consent and set the 
Army back to the barracks". Mr. Singh said that only by these measures 
would the flow of refugees be stopped and those already in India could return 
homes. 

Mr. Swaran Singh was speaking in the general debate which of in the 
U.N. Assembly today India was the second speaker in the debate which is 
expected to continue for several days. Brazil was the first Parti Pakistan is 
expected to speak in early October. 

In a comprehensive speech in which he covered important world issues 
including U. N. membership to China, Vietnam, Middle East, disarmament 
and world economic crisis. Mr. Singh dealt with the problem Bangladesh and 
the reign of terror still prevailing there. 

He conveyed India's felicitations to the new General Assembly President 
Mr. Adam Malik, and also to the previous President, Ambassador Edward 
Hambro of Norway. 

On Chinese membership Mr. Singh affirmed India's view that there was 
only one China. He expressed the hope that this issue would settled during 
the current session "There is one Chinese seat and Government of the 
People's Republic of China is entitled to ocdupy in The U. N.", he said. "We 
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have always been convinced that the presence of the People's Republic of 
China will make this organisation more effectiv Mr. Singh said : "Too long 
we have postponed a realistic decision on this issue; let us not procrastinate 
any further." 

On Vietnam Mr. Swaran Singh regretted that there had been resumption 
of bombing in parts of North Vietnam. He hoped that through negotiations in 
Paris and elsewhere "the agony in Vietnam will be to an end without further 
delay, that American and other foreign troops will finally be withdrawn by a 
definite date, and the people of Vietnam will be allowed to settle their own 
future in accordance with their wishes without any outside interefercnce". He 
said the seven-point proposal made in Paris appeared to provide a reasonable 
basis for a negotiated settlement. 

On the Middle East, Mr Swaran Singh regretted that the ceasefire, 
accepted as a temporary measure to help the parties negotiate a settlement 
through the U.N. Ambassador, Mr. Gunnar Jarring, had tended to freeze the 
situation in favour of the aggressor. 

Mr. Singh devote the bulk of his speech to the Bangladesh problem 
treeing the events in Bangladesh, including the outcome of elections. 

6-Point Programme 

Mr. Swaran Singh recalled the six-point programme which envisaged a 
greater degree of autonomy for East Bengal with a view to putting an end to 
discrimination and exploitation. "Apparently the results of the elections so 
startled the rulers of Pakistan that they saw in them the risk to their economic, 
military and political domination over the east wing. This explains their swift 
action and their desire to continue the military rule" 

Mr. Singh said that what the Army did in East Bengal and was continuing 
to do in its massive assault on the civilian population was well known. "A 
reign of terror prevailed and is still prevailing. 

Killing, burning, raping and looting had became widespread and the 
inevitable consequences followed. People fled from terror and violence to 
India, leaving behind all that they had "their number exceeds nine million 
and the exodous still continues This is an exodus of refugees unprecedented 
in human history across any international frontiers." 

Mr. Saran Singh said : "Apart from accusing others for their own most 
unwise and deadly activities, the rulers of Pakistan have taken a number of 
measures which .are no more than an eye wash. How unrealistic these 
measures are can be judged from the impact that these had on the flow of 
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refugees. The President of Pakistan has from time to time called upon the 
refugees to go back; yet the flow continues in ever increasing numbers into 
India" 

Civilian Set-Up 

Mr. Swaran Singh said : "A so called civilian Government has been 
formed in East Pakistan, which consists of men who have no representative 
characters whatsoever and who are mere figure-heads obliged to take orders 
from their military commanders. An amnesty is proclaimed but Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and other elected representatives are at the same time 
treated and tried as traitors. We witness the strange spectacle that the party 
which would have been by right formed the Government of Pakistan has 
been banned and disqualified from political activities. Half the elected 
representatives have been disqualified from sitting in the National Assembly. 
In our view the flow of refugees will not stop nor the refugees already in 
India go back until a political solution acceptable to the elected 
representatives of the people has been found" 

Mr. Swaran Singh said : ‘The Secretary General, U Thant, and many 
other distinguished statesmen, politicians and leaders of public opinion have 
consistently maintained that the problem is essentially political." 

He said that as the first step to, aids a political solution Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman should be set at liberty without delay, and negotiations started with 
him. 

Mr. Swaran Singh continued : "Apart from these actions which the 
Pakistanis themselves can take what can the international community do in 
these circumstances ? The first and foremost action which this Assembly and 
all other international organs within or without the U.N. can do is to impress 
upon the military regirtie of Islamabad that force will not succeed and, 
therefore, a political settlement between the military regime and the elected 
leaders is essential We consider it as wholly shortsighted to wait until worse 
crises have arisen". 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, OCTOBER 5,1971 

SOVIET ATTITUDE STIMULATES OPTIMISM AT 
MUJIBNAGAR 

Mujibnagar, October, 4.-The Moscow talks between the Indian Prime 
Minister and the Soviet leaders have stimulated a sense of cautious optimism 
both in the Government and political circles here regarding the Soviet 
attitude towards the Bangladesh question. 

The basis for this optimism appears to be the Indo-Soviet joint statement 
issued at the end of discussions and a note prepared on the subject by the 
Bangladesh Foreign Secretary, Mr. M. Alam, after his talks with the Indian 
Foreign Secretary Mr. T.N. Kaul and other officials in New Delhi. 

The Bangladesh Government is convinced that the Indo-Soviet joint 
statement reflects a deep understanding of the Bangladesh issue in the 
Kremlin. 

In the opinion of the Bangladesh Government, the Soviet Union by 
suggesting a political solution that will take into account "the wishes, the 
inalienable rights and lawful interests of the people of East Bengal" has come 
closer to acknowledging independence for Bangladesh as an essential 
condition. The Bangladesh Government has made it clear that the people will 
not accept any solution other than complete independence for Bangladesh. It 
therefore follows that the three basic principles spelt out in the Indo-Soviet 
statement for a political settlement must necessarily confirm to this essential 
demand of the people. 

The views of Bangladesh on this point are very clear. The elected 
representatives of the people of Bangladesh have decided not to rest till full 
freedom for Bangladesh has been achieved. And the decision is irrevocable. 
So, there is no room for any speculations about political settlement of the 
issue. The Bangladesh Cabinet which met here on Saturday to study the 
implications of the Moscow talks between the Indian Prime Minister and the 
Soviet leaders on the war of liberation, concluded that necessary emphasis 
had been given on the question of "the return of the refugees to their homes 
with honour and dignity". 
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The Cabinet, however feels that the evacuees can ba persuaded to return 
only when Bangladesh becomes fully independent. 

A Cabinet communique issued at the end of discussions however made 
it quite clear that the liberation war in Bangladesh would not be slackened 
whatever the outcome of diplomatic execrises were. "Total independence is 
our goal," the Communique said. 

In this context, the communique pointed out that the Bangladesh 
Government was not prepared even to consider any proposal for settlement 
that did not ensure complete independence for Bangladesh. This point was 
specifically highlighted in the communique to restrain the countries and the 
Governments who might be considering alternative proposals for settlement. 
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PATRIOT, OCTOBER 11,1971 
YAHYA PUPPETS IN EAST UNSURE OF POLL 

Having announced a plan for transfer of power, General Yahya khan is now 
sitting on it. He has said that elections for the 79 seats of the National Assembly 
from East Bengal would be held in the first week of December. 

The reason given for this gap of two months betwaen the filing of 
nomination papers and the holding of the elections is the need to prepare new 
electoral rolls. Mr. Bhutto has already complained that under the pretext of 
preparing new electoral rolls, '"progressive and patriotic elements may be 
eliminated from the voters' lists." In any case, the lists are only of an academic 
interest. 

The junta is certain to make sure that only its stooges are declared "elected". 
Any talk about the mechanics of election or ensuring their fairness or freedom 
sounds factions under the present cirumstances. Not even a stooge party like the 
Jamat-e-lslami thinks that fair and free elections would or could be held. 

Impossible 

To quota Professor Ghulam Azam, chief of the Jamat-a Islami in East Bengal 
"the conditions are such that electioneering or any other political activity would 
be impassible in the next six months of so". 

Apparently the regime appears to be fully aware of this difficulty. Hence the 
puppet Governor, Dr. A. M. Malik has been quoted as having said that "the 
Government will do everything possible to complete the process of elections 
according to the schedule. But knowing the present circumstances, no one can 
say with certainty that they can be held according to the time-table." 

There is also another snag which has been noticed by political observers. 
This is implied in the talk that very soon many more byelections in Bangladesh 
may be necessitated. Reports appearing in papers like the Pakistan Times, 
Lahore, and the Pakistan Ovserver, Dacca, have noted that very few among the 
88 members of the National Assembly who have been cleared by the 
Government are willing to come and declare their loyalty to the regime. 

According to a columnist of the Pakistan Times, this would necessitate "fresh 
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elections almost in the whole of East Bengal". The official machinery has, 
however, fixed dates for the by-elections only for the 79 seats which have already 
been declared vacant. This means that the process of electioneering wofild be 
stretched to February or March next year. 

General Yahya Khan has already declared that unless the elections are 
completed, the National Assembly would not meet and the question of transfer of 
power would not arise... 

Pakistani newspapers have quoted Nawabzada Nasrullah khan having said 
that this sympathy and support for Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has been the main 
cause of the continuing trouble in East Bengal. According to him, if there had 
been a concerted attempt to-quell the trouble in East Bengal, the situation would 
have become no by now. 

Stooge Complains 

"But due to powerful elements working almost in every sphere of life, 
attempts to crush the anti-national forces in Bangladesh have been successful so 
far." 

An East Bengali stooge of the regime, Maulvi Farid Ahmed gone a step 
further. He has complained that "powerful element West Pakistan were helping 
the Awami League revolt in East Bengal Maulvi Farid Ahmed, who has been 
installed by the military regime as the President of the Pakistan Council for Peace 
and Welfare, been quoted by pro-military newspapers like the Imroze of Lahore 
and the Jung of Karachi as having said that severe trouble was likely to break out 
in West Pakistan on the pattern of what had happ in East Pakistan. 

Maulvi Farid Ahmed, who also heads the Nizam-e-Islam Part East Bengal 
claimed that even the Government was in possession authentic data about the 
way some of the very powerful element West Pakistan are continuing to help the 
Awami League finance materially and morally. The Government had not taken 
any steps agninst them only because of the fear that the situation might worsen 
such an action he disclosed. 

Talking shout the situation in Bangladesh, Maulvi Farid Ahmed said that the 
conditions continue to be far from normal. Attack by anti-national elements 
under the influence of the Awami League have increased. In spite of the heroic 
work done by the army pro-Pakistani elements have to face danger to life and 
property at every step, 

Maulvi Farid Ahmed also said that during the last few months, j^reds of pro 
Pakistani "patriots" had to lose their lives at the hands o Awami League guerillas. 

Maulvi Farid Ahmed's statement assumes significance because of reasons. 





Firstly, it discloses the great sympatiny for the Bangladesh cause West Pakistan. 
This also gives the lie to the claim of the regime the trouble in Bangladesh was 
due berely to the help “the miscreants”. 

Secondly, Maulvi Farid Ahmed has categorically admitted that resistance 
movement in East Bengal was girowing much stronger the freedom-fighters has 
made eundreds of collaborators of the regime the targets of their wrath. 
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THE HINDU, OCTOBER 27,1971 
Editorial 

THOSE BY-ELECTIONS IN EAST PAKISTAN 

Quite recently, the correspondent of a leading British journal who visited 
Dacca wrote in his paper that "it would be quite un thinkable to hold elections in 
the uncertain security conditions which now prevail over about 90 per cent of the 
countryside". He added that two months ago it was possible to drive out of Dacca 
after dark, but now it was too dangerous and it was impossible to think of holding 
an election campaign in Dacca itself despite the presence of the Pakistan Army. 
How then does President Yahya Khan propose to hold elections for 78 National 
Assembly and 194 East Pakistan Provincial Assembly seats ? It is reported that 
a large number of nominations have been filed for both assemblies but the 
elections are still to be held. 

Meanwhile, there is a report emanating from Pakistan Radio to the effect that 
fifteen candidates have been "provisionally" elected from East Pakistan to the 
National Assembly. They consisted of five members each from the Pakistan 
Democratic Party and the Jamat-E-Islami and two each from the Convention 
Muslim League and the Nizam-E-Islami and one from the Pakistan Muslim 
League (Qayyum Group). If this report is authentic, it seems to reflect a situation 
where candidates from the political parties which failed to get anyone elected 
from East Pakistan last time will now be elected unopposed without the painful 
necessity of campaigning in the region. There is no news of Mr. Bhutto's People's 
Party which sent a delegation to Dacca to see if it could make contact with 
moderate Awami Leaguers... 

Though Gen. Yahya Khan may go ahead with this convenient method for 
filling in the empty seats in the National and the Provincial legislatures, it seems 
that there will still be plenty of trouble in dealing with the West Pakistan political 
parties. The three splinters of the old Muslim League have still to come together 
and the radical programme of Mr. Bhutto’s Peoples' Party still infuriates the 
orthodox parties like the Jamat. And while it may be quite safe to hold the session 
of the National Assembly in West Pakistan, it will not be so easy to convene the 
provincial Assembly in Dacca. The Pakistan Government is no doubt going on 
the assumption that sooner or latter, the resistance movement in the east wing 
will crumble and the local people will accept the rule of the West Pakistanis as 
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they did for so many years. But in fact the operations of Mukti Bahini are 
gaining, not losing, in strength. According to some analysts, a new phase has 
opened with the ending of the monsoon where battles are likely to be fought for 
the major towns and airports. In this context of armed conflict, plans for 
constitution-making are premature and meaningless. They could acquire some 
meaning only if Gen. Yahya Khan decides to deal with the imprisoned leader of 
East Pakistan 

Editorial, The Hindu, Madras-October 27,1971 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD , NOVEMBER 3,1971 
MOST OF THE BENGALIS IN PAR HC RUN TO FREEDOM 

From Our Special Correspondent 

New Delhi, November. 2-Ten of the remaining 11 Bengali employees of 
the Pakistani High Commission here with their families today escaped to 
freedom from the High Commission premises, described by the chief of the 
Bangladesh mission, as "a butcher's house.” 

The other employee, Mr. Hossain Ali identified as personal assistant to 
Mr. Abdul Ghani, the head of the Pakistan intelligence net-work in India, 
could not make it, as he was mercilessly beaten by West Pakistani personnel 
and dragged inside from the gate through which the others made their last run 
to freedom. 

While Mr. Hossain Ali lay unconscious inside the High Commission 
compound with his wife and three daughters, by his side his two teen-aged 
sons came out with others. The wife of another employee, Mr. Khaliluddin 
personal assistant to the Pakistani Air adviser; along with her two daughters 
and a minor son could not come out. However, after nearly two hours, she 
was allowed to come out of the mission premises with her children and join 
her husband and two sons who had escaped earlier. 

As Mr. H. R. Chowdhury, head of the Bangladesh Mission with his two 
colleagues, Mr. K. M. Shehabuddin and Mr. Amjadul Haq, rushed to the spot 
on receipt oi information, the Pakistanis from inside the High Commission 
compound began showering brickbats on the Bengali employees sitting 
outside on the road with whatever little belongings they could manage to 
bring out. 

Mr. Chowdhury and his two colleagues with the help of newsmen foreign 
and Indian, and the police led the women and the children to safety from the 
shower of brickbats. They also carried their belongings tying scattered near 
the gate. 

The whole drama started early in the morning when the entire Bengali 
personnel of the High Commission along with their families collected near a 
side gate of the High Commission. Before they could make good<heir escape 
scaling the low wall, a large number of West Pakistanis headed by Group 






Captain Aizim Daudpota. Air Adviser Mr. Abdul Ghani, First Secretary, 
identified as the head of the Pakistani intelligence network, and Mr. Ahmed 
Zabeed Shah, also a first Secretary, described as the man in charge of 
Pakistani espionage in Kashmir, pounced on them and started beating them 
mercilessly. 

Some of the Bengali employees jumped the wall and came on the street 
outside and started shouting Jai Bangla". Others began throwing their 
children over the wall to freedom. Meanwhile, some Indian-police men, 
attracted by the shouts, collected near the gate. The Pakistanis then opened 
the gate and allowed the Bengalis to go out. But Mr.Hossain Ali by then was 
so severely beaten that he was not in a position to came out. 

Other Bengalis alleged that Mr. Hossain Ali was dragged inside and kept 
inside a room in the quarters unconscious. When a count was taken it was 
found that Mr. Khaliluddin's wife with two daughters and a son along with 
Mr. Hossain Ali's family could not come out. 

Mr. H. R. Chaudhury told newsmen that the entire Bengali members of 
the High Commission staff had been expressing their desire for the last 
several months to opt for the Bangladesh Government. But they had been 
kept forcibly inside the Commission's premises. 

After defection by some Bengali employees from the mission, the High 
Commissioner ostensibly decided to remove all restrictions and to allow the 
members of the staff to go out, if they so wished, with their families. Mr. 
Chaudhury said that the decision was taken in his presence when be was still 
working with the High commission and as head of the Pakistan chancery, the 
order was issued under his signature. 

Mr. Chaudhury said that this was also the understanding the Pakistani 
High Commission gave to the Government of India. 

Apparently, the Pakistan High Commission did not want the Bengalis to 
take the order literally. When the Bengali employees, asked by the West 
Pakistanis where they were going to join the Bangladesh Government, the 
West Pakistanis began beating them mercilessly. Some of the employees 
were later taken to hospital. 

The two sons of Mr. Hossain Ali, who is still confined within the mission 
premises, and other Bengalis who had escaped from the High Commission, 
began a round-the-clock sit-in in front of the High Commission demanding 
the release of Mr. Hossain Ali and his family. 

The Bangladesh mission chief warned the Pakistanis that if within 43 





hours, Mr. Hossain Ali was not released, not a single West Pakistani in 
Bangladesh would be safe in the hands of the Mukti Bahini. 

The Bengali members lodged a complaint against the non-diplomat of 
West Pakistani members of the High Commission with the Chanakayapuri 
police station here for assaulting them. Under international law the non- 
diplomatic staff of any mission are not immune from the law of the land. 

One of the first acts of the Bengali staff after their escape from what they 
described as the "Pakistani concentration camp in the High Commission" 
was to switch their allegiance to the legally and popularly elected 
government of the "Sovereign Independent Republic of ’Bangladesh". To 
them, Pakistan was "dead and buried". 

Most of them confirmed that the West Pakistani personnel inside the 
High Commission were thoroughly demoralised with the growing success of 
the Mukti Bahini in Bangladesh. 
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TIMES OF INDIA, NOVEMBER 4,1971 
EAST BENGALI CHILDREN HOLD DEMONSTRATION 

By A Staff Reporter 


New Delhi November 3. Murad, 8 and Murshid, 6, two sons of Mr. 
Hossain Ali, personal assistant to Pakistan's intelligence chief in India, Mr. 
Abdul Ghani along with other East Bengali children, today held a 
demonstration outside the main gate of the Pakistan High Commission to 
demand the release of their parents detained in the High Commission 
premises. 

Mr. Hossain Ali, who was beaten up by High Commission officials when 
he unsuccessfully tried to escape to freedom yesterday, is still reported to be 
lying unconscious in the High Commission. 

Little Murshid held a placard which demanded : "Release our parents, 
and sisters." 

Some former Pakistani employees, who defected to Bangladesh 
yesterday, were today threatened by the Pakistan Army Adviser, Brig. 
Ghulam Hassan Khan, when they went to meet Murad and Murshid. 

The Brigadier, who drove to the main gate, tried to talk to the former 
employees of the High Commission. He is stated to have, asked the 
employees what they were doing outside the gate of the High Commission, 
particularly when they had expressed a desire to go to Pakistan only a day 
earlier. 

The former employees told the Brigadier that they did not wish to talk to 
him and asked him to mind his business. Meanwhile four employees of the 
High Commission joined him near the main gate to lend a "helping hand." 
They argued with the police officers who requested them not to create an 
incident and remain inside the High Commission. When they tried to bully 
the police officers, they were firmly told to go back. 

Brigadier Hassan was reported to have threatened the East Bengalis that 
if they did not dispesrse, "I will shoot you down-after all I am a Pathan." 

The Brigadier is reported to have interrogated Mr. Mujibur Rahman in 
the so-called Agartala conspiracy ca§e. 
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Girl Dragged 

Mr. Hossain Ali's wife and three daughters are locked up in a room in the 
High Commission. His two sons had managed to escape with some other 
Bengali members of the Pakistan High Commission staff yesterday. The East 
Bengalis fear that Mr. Hossain Ali might be killed by Pakistani intelligence 
then in the Commission. 

They said that M. Butt, a West Pakistani official of the High 
Commission, dragged by her hair Maya, 15-year-old daughter of Mr. Hossaia 
Ali, when she made a bid to escape yesterday. 

A spokesman of the Bangladesh Mission in New Delhi said that the 48- 
hour ultimatum given to the Pakistan High Commissioner, Mr. Sajjad Hyder, 
to release Mr. Hossain Ali and his family would expire at 12 noon tomorrow. 
If he was not released by the deadline, they would retaliate suitably. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, NOVEMBER 5,1971 

PM BEGINS CRUCIAL TALKS WITH NIXON 

Washington, November 4.-Mrs. Gandhi today discussed with President 
Nixon the entire gamut of Indo-US relations which have been under a cloud 
for sometime following the US Government's outright support to the military 
regime of Islamabad despite the genocide in East Bengal by the Pakistani 
Army, report UNI and PTI. 

The two leaders started their crucial meeting after both had reaffirmed at 
a White House welcoming ceremony the friendship between India and the 
US and their dedication to common ideals. 

Mrs. Gandhi said she had come to the USA looking for "a deeper 
understanding of the situation in the sub-continent, while Mr. Nixon noted in 
what was thought as an implied reference to the Indo-Soviet treaty that the 
"special" Indo-US relations did not need any treaty commitment. 

As the talks started, Mr. Nixon and Mrs. Gandhi were alone for 
sometime, later they were joined by the US and Indian officials. 

Among them were Mr. Nixon's special adviser Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
India's Ambassador, Mr. L. K. Jha, Foreign Secretary, Mr: T. N. Kaul and 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, Mr. P. N. Haksar. 

President Nixon is believed to have told Mrs. Gandhi that India should 
not be unduly worried about American military supplies to Pakistan which 
were only marginal, and, in any case, supplies had almost ended. His 
Government had been exerting all pressures it could on Gen. Yahya Khan, 
firstly not to execute Sheikh MuJibur Rahman and, secondly, to have some 
kind of dialogue between Gen, yahya Khan and the Bangladesh leaders with 
a view to arriving at a political settlecment. 

He is also understood to have sail that Pakistan and India should agree to 
some kind of Unite' Nations' presence on both sites of the border. It might 
also set an example to other countries in strengthening die efficacy the UN in 
such situations. 

Mr. Nixon also emphasise that in no case them should be .a war between 
India and Pakistan. He is stated to have told Mrs. Gandhi that while his 
Administration would press Pakistan* for a political solution, India should 
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agree for mutual withdrawal on forces from the borders to reduce tension. 

Mrs. Gandhi explained the concern in India over American militaiy 
supplies to Pakistan which was being used in unleasing a reign of terror and 
genocide against the Bengalis. She is believed to have said that the USA 
should exercise pressure on President Yahya Khan for the release of Sheikh 
Mujib and to open a dialogue with him. 

The USA should recognise that what was happening in East Bengal was 
not an India-Pakistan problem but a dispute between East Bengalis and the 
military junta in Islamabad. Therefore, there had, to be a settlement between 
them of the refugees were to return to their homes in safety and security. 

Mrs. Gandhi made it clear to Mrs. Nixon that India never wanted war 
with Pakistan. At the same time, India could not ignore the war like postures 
in Pakistan and the provocative statements of Pakistani military rulers. She 
reminded Mr. Nixon that Pakistan had committed agression on India three 
times so far in a treacherous manner. India could not afford to withdraw 
forces as long as the tension continued. Mrs. Gandhi is also understood to 
have asked Mr. Nixon about the objectives he proposed to achieve from his 
forthcoming China visit. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, NOVEMBER 6,1971 
W. PAK INTELLECTUALS WANT MUJIBS RELEASE, 

Lahore, November, 5.-The immediate release of Sheikh Mujibui Rahman 
and the installation of a government of those elected in Pakistan's first general 
elections last December have been urged by 42 signatories to an appeal to 
President Yahya Khan, says Reuter. 

The signatories, who include the leader of the Istiqlal Party, former Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan and the Lenin Peace Prize Winner, poet Faiz Ahmed, 
said the constitution of a democratic government was the best way to end the 
crisis threatening Pakistan's political and economic stability. 

Sheikh Mujib's release, said the signatories-^political leaders, trade 
unionists, lawyers, journalists, writers; student leaders and university 
professors-would be "in keeping with the elementary canons of justice." 

If release were not possible, Sheikh Mujib, who is being tried by a military 
tribunal for high treason, should be brought to a proper judicial trial in open 
court, the statement said. 

The appeal coincided with the President's arrival here yesterday from 
Rawalpindi on a three-day visit. 

The signatories said they were appealing to the President in the light of his 
recent interview with the American Newsweek magazine which quoted him as 
saying he would be prepared to release Sheikh Mujib if the nation demanded it. 

The statement said the best way to end the grave political crisis threatening 
Pakistan's political and economic stability would be to establish a democratic 
government. 

Such a government could be constituted by the representatives of the 
people who were elected in the country's first general election in last December. 

Heading the list of the signatories was the chief of 'the Istiqlal Party, retired 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan. Others included the leader of the Pakistan Socialist 
Party, Chaudhry Aslam, the former Editor of the English-language daily Pakistan 
Times, Mazhar Ali Khan, the president of the Pakistan Trade Union Federation, 
Mirza Mohammad Ibrahim, and Lenin Peace Prize Winner, poet Faiz Ahmed. 

The majority of the signatories are Left-wingers and the appeal is the first 
such to be made to the President in Lahore, considered to be the biggest anti- 
mujib center in Pakistan. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, NOVEMBER 9,1971 
DELHI STUDENTS RALLY DEMANDS ALL’S RELEASE 

From Our Correspondent 

New Delhi, Nov. 8.-Thousand is of school- children today gathered in 
front of the Pakistan High Commission hers to express their solidarity with 
Murad, 8, and Murshed, 6, whose parents-Mr. and Mrs. Hossain Ali-and 
sisters are being forcibly detained in the High Commission. They also 
demanded that the detain persons be immediately released. 

The children not only brought placards denouncing the Pakistani 
atrocities but also garlands and sweets for Murad and Murshed, whom they 
carried on their shoulders. 

Rose petals were showered on Murad and Murshed who were at the head 
of the three-hour demonstration. 

The children asked for an interview with the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Sajjad Hyder. Mr. Hyder declined. No representative of the High 
Commissioner was either willing to hear them. 

The children pasted a memorandum on the entrance to the chancery. It 
expressed profound regret at the ill-treatment of Bengali members of the 
High Commissiun staff and demanded the release of the Alis. 

The memorandum also said that the children of Delhi and the rest of 
India were solidly behind the children and people of Bangladesh in their 
struggle for libeity 

Meanwhile, Bangladesh Yuba Samiti Chairman, Mr. A. H. Badsha, and 
the General Secretary, Md. Nazrul Islam; today warned the Pakistani High 
Commissioner in India that unless he immediately freed the Bengali 
employees of the High Commission, the Bangladesh evacuees in India would 
march into it and free their fellowmen, UNI adds from Mujibnagar. 

In a joint statement, they said once they marched into the High 
Commission, they would also occupy for ever the High Commission building 
which "is built by money earned by the sweat and blood of the people of 
Bangladesh". 

The Bangladesh Mission here also does not rule out the possibility of 
such a march, adds our Special Correspondent. 







o Mr. Amjadul Huq, Press Attache in the Bangladesh Mission, said they 
were still waiting action by the League of Red Cross Societies and the UN 
Secretary General on their appeal to save the life of Mr. Ali. 

Asked for his comments on the possibility of a march into the Pakistani 
chancery in Delhi and occupy it if the Alis were not released, Mr. Huq said : 
"We can't rule out the possibility". 

After all how can we check our people when one of our brothers and his 
wife and a daughter are being tortured and illegally detained by the 
Pakistanist", he added. 

"The criminals", Mr. Hug declared, "will not go unpunished. Our avowed 
policy is a tooth for a tooth and a nail for a nail". 

Meanwhile no information is available about the condition of Mr. Ali 
who was assaulted severely by the Pakistani staff of the High Commission. 

Dr. Mrs. Sundershan Gujral, an Indian doctor employed by the High 
mmission, said today she knew nothing about Mr. Ali. She had not seen him 
at all. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, NOVEMBER 18,1971 
LOGISTIC DEFICIENCIES HURTING PAK TROOPS 
LT. General L. P. Sen, D. S. O. 

Our Military Correspondent 

In every campaign, the administrative arrangements must be equal to 
meeting the strain imposed by the tactical plan. If care is not taken to ensure 
this, the commander in the field will find himself without an even chance of 
success and may even face disaster. Such it will be recalled, was the case 
with Germany’s crack Africa Korps in the western desert in World War II. 
Not even its brilliant commander. Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, could save 
it. Has the Pakistani Army in Bangladesh ensured that its administrative 
arrangements are capable of withstanding for a prolonged period ? The 
resistance being put up by the Mukti Bahini. 

There is a feeling in many quarters that the logistic support of the 
Pakistani Army is not as healthy as it should be, and that in the near future, 
the situation may become very serious for them. This view is based on the 
fact that the Pakistan military junta, when it decided to cow down the people 
of Bangladesh, did not think in terms of a long-drawn-out campaign. It was 
to be a blitzkrieg, lasting only for a short while. 

In view of this, the three divisions that were moved from West Pakistan 
to Bangladesh by air and sea arrived with their logistics based, not on a war- 
but a peace-time footing. 

The stout resistance put up by the Mukti Bahini over the last eight 
months has very very definitely forced the Pakistani troops to dig deep into 
their limited stocks. As the fight with the Mukti Bahini continues over a 
prolonged period, replenishment of these stocks would be a necessity. This 
will involve a long lift from West Pakistan but this should present no problem 
provided there is no interferences. But it is in this field that the Mukti Bahini 
guerillas have embarassed the Pakistan Army to no small degree. 

By the large-scale destruction and dislocation of road and railway 
bridges, culverts and minor bridges, the guerillas have presented the 
Pakistani forces with a serious headache. It has had far more than a nuisance 
value, as local labour to assist in repairing the damage is scarce. 







'But it is not the destruction of the road and rail bridges that has done the 
greatest damage. Attacks on ships in harbours and other inland watercraft in 
places such as Chittagong, Chalna, the Mongla area and Chandpur have 
placed a severe strain on the Pakistanis. Grain and munition ships and a 
tanker have been sunk. 

Pakistan's exposed army in Bangladesh can ill afford these loss of food 
stuff by local purchase is no longer possible. 

Take for example the case of Jessore. This cantonment has been 
receiving its needs from Dacca, mainly through Goalundo Ghat and by air. A 
crucial road junction on this route, Satkhira, has, however, had to be 
abandoned by the Pakistani Army, and to make certain action to severe the 
route at more points in Kushtia district, such as Jhenida, and Chuadanga. 

Even so, there was an emergency supply route using Chalna port. Mukti 
Bahini frogmen, however early this week sank a Greek vessel in the 
navigation channel, totally blocking it. The supply line of Jessore through 
this route is therefore, affected, and it may have to be confined to air lifts or 
air drops. This is an expensive form of maintenance, especially when aircraft 
are limited, and there is always the possibility of losing them through ground 
fire. 

The position of Chittagong is apparently not much better. Mukti Bahini 
commandos have been very active in this area from the commecement of 
operations. They have put out of commission all but two of the moorings. 
The port's ability to handle heavy military hardware has thus been severely 
curtailed, and there is the ever present fear that ship moored to them will be 
subjected to attacks by the frogmen. 

Ships flying foreign flags have been sunk and their owners are now very 
firm that they will not visit Chittagong port. Perhaps that is not an irreparable 
loss, as the overland route connecting Chittagong with Chandpur or Dacca 
has been severed. 

In order to repair its severely battered life line, Pakistan has tried hard to 
develop an inland waterway to Chandpur. This has not, however, been very 
successful as Chandpur has been receiving the attention of the commandos. 
Four vessele carrying food and supplies for the Army were recently sunk 
there, including a vessel recently acquired from China. 

In desperation, the Pakistan authorities have issued orders to their 
gunboats to shoot and destroy all country boats plying in the Chalna and 
Satkhira areas. This is likely to have widespread repercussions, as the people 
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of the delta regions have always used the Waterways for travel and cargo 
carrying. It could result in the locals of the area facing starvation in the 
course of time. 

Will Pakistan be able to rectify her logistic mismanagement and re trieve 
the situation? As things stand at present, and with the Mukti Bahini activities 
increasing, it is possible but it will not be a simple task. Distance from the 
home base in West Pakistan and devastation will make it even more difficult. 

What then, will this lead to ? It could be that what be fell Rommel’s 
troops in the desert could repeat itself again in Bangladesh. The Mukti Bahini 
has already tipped up the hour glass, and if they maintain the pressure as they 
have in the past, the sands must inevitably run out for the Pakistani forces in 
the course of time. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD , NOVEMBER 30,1971 
ARMY CROSSES HILI, BALURGHAT BORDER. 

TO SILENCE PAK GUNS 
By A Staff Correspondent 

Indian troops crossed the bordres and entered two miles inside 
Bangladesh on Monday and silenced Pakistani guns which had been shelling 
the Hili and Balurghat areas since Saturday. 

It was essentially due to the Indian military action inside Bangladesh that 
border towns of Hili and Balurghat did not experience Pak shelling on 
Monday, 

Tanks and artillery are being used in the battle but no aircraft has so far 
gone into action. The Pakistanis, who threw a squadron of 14 tanks in the 
battle, lost three on Saturday and one, on Sunday. One Indian tank was 
damaged when struck by an anti-tank mine. 

In the encounter, at least 160 Pakistani soldiers have been either killed or 
wounded. Casualties on Indian side are officially stated to be 35. 

Tarun Ganguly reporting from Patiram near Balurghat says that this call 
gave the people of the town an opportunity to get themselves and their 
belongings shifted to adjoining areas beyond the range of the Pak artillery. 

Men, women and children were seen moving .to safer zones in West 
Dinajpur and Malda districts. Authoritative sources said that already 25per 
cent of the town's population had shifted to safer zones. Through officials 
were providing the people willing to migrate with transportation facilities, 
there was no official plan for a large scale evacuation from the area. 

The schools and colleges in Balurghat are closed as a safety measures. In 
Hili several houses are riddled with bullets and gaping chasms caused by 
heavy artillery fire from across the border.. 

Fighting has been going on since Saturday morning in Bangladesh 
territory, about two miles from the border in the .Hili and Balurghat areas of 
West Bengal, according to the Government spokesman in New Delhi. 







"According to latest reports" an official Note said on Monday evening, 
"Pakistani troops on Sunday mounted a counterattack on Indian troops which 
had taken defensive action on Saturday following heavy Pakistani shelling of 
civilian areas in West Dinajpur district of West Bengal. The fighting is still 
going on." 

HEAVY FIGHTING AT FEN 

The spokesman said India did not provide air cover to her ground forces 
in the Balurghat fighting, "Normally, we do not send our aircraft to support 
our ground forces, but if Pakistan uses Air Force, then India would also 
certainly use her Air Force." 

It was when Pakistan used Air Force in support of her ground forces in 
the Boyra sector, India used her Gents, which shot down three Pakistani 
Sabre Jets, he said. 

Meanwhile reports reaching Mujibnagar suggested that the Mukti Bahini 
was maintaining its three pronged thrust on the Jessore Cantonment. There 
is, however, a comparative lull despite the fact that the Mukti Bahini and the 
Pakistani troops were engaged in sporadic clashes for the control of vital 
supply channels in the area. 

Heavy fighting between the liberation forces and the Pakistani troops 
were reported from Feni facing the Indian border town of Belonia in 
Tripura. Reliable reports said that Pakistani troops were under heavy pressure 
as the Mukti Bahini launched offensive for the control of the Feni town. 

Incidentally, four Indians kidnapped by the Pakistani troops from a 
border villeage Konarghat near Sunna, were rescued by the Border Security 
Force personnel, an official report received at the State police headquarters 
in Agartala said. 

The rescue was made after an hour long heavy exchange of fire between 
the Pakistani troops and the BSF. 

Ten Pakistani troops were reported to have been killed in the encounter. 

On the night between November 27 and 28, Pakistani troops shelled our 
posts north of Gangarampur and north of Patiram in West Bengal. The BSF 
returned the fire. There have been no casualties on our side. Pakistan 
casualties are not known. 

On November 26, Pakistani troops fired on a BSF patrol north-east of 
Basirhat. No casualties have so far been reported. In Tripura, Pakistani troops 
and BSF patrol exchanged fire west of Sonamura on November 27. Some 
Pakistani casualties were reported. There were no casualties on the Indian 
side. 





On November 26, there was an exchange of fire west of 
Radhakishorepur. There were no casualties on the Indian side. The same day, 
Pakistani troops fired small arms and medium machine guns on an Indian 
post north-east of Kamalpur. No casualties were reported. 

Mukti Bahini have hoisted Bangladesh flag over Panchagar railway 
station in Dinajpur district and steps have been taken by the Bangladesh 
Government to establish civil administration in the area, according to the 
Panchagar MNA. 

In the Sylhet district freedom fighters liberated Chotakhel south-west of 
Jointiapur yesterday following a fierce battle in which the "occupation" army 
suffered heavy casualties. Heavy fighting was now going on at a place only 
19 km away from Sylhet town, according to the latest reports. 

Freedom fighters yesterday resiezed Taherpur PS and encircled the 
Suchana outpost. They continued their thrusts on Companyganj and Salutikar 
areas and were forcing Pakistani soldiers to seek refuge to Sylhet town. All 
communications between Sylhet and Sunamganj has already been cut off. 

Heavy fighting was now going on in and around kamalpur outpost in 
Mymensingh district. The Bangladesh commandos had already circled the 
outpost and foiled the "enemy's" attempts to seek reinforcement. 

Mukti Bahini guerillas have burned down a Government owned jute- 
warehouse at Nandina in Mymensingh, UPI reported quoting the martial law 
authorities in Dacca. 

The action resulted in the destruction of about 14,000 US dollars worth 
of jute. Three mills were burnt down last week. 

Freedom fighters have also maintained steady advance in the Tangail area 
and consolidated their hold on four checkposts in the district. 

Delayed reports from Dacca said that freedom fighters blew up a 
strategic bridge at Kodalia, an important road junction, disrupting road 
communication between Dacca and Tangail. 
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THE STATESMAN. DECEMBER 2,1971 
PAKISTAN ESCALATES WAR SITUATION 
THREE SABRES STRAFE AGARTALA: 

ONE HIT BY GROUND FIRE 

From Our Special Representative 

New Delhi, December 2.-Pakistan further escalated the \var situation on 
the eastern front today when its forces heavily shelled . Agartala and 
followed this up by an air attack on the airfield and civilianinst aillations 
nearby. 

Pakistani shells pounded Agartala town for the better part of the 
morning. The brief post-noon lull was shattered at about 12-30 when three 
Sabre jets streaked in to strafe the airfield. Official spokesmen here reported 
damage to life and property. 

The Sabre jets flew away under heavy ground fire, one of them, 
obviously hit, leaving dark smoky trail as it changed course towards 
Bangladesh territory. 

The Pakistani air attack coming in the wake of the attempted one near 
Boyra in which they lost three aircrafts, has gravely increased the prospects 
of the border skirmishes losing their localized character and developing intp 
a larger confrontation. Evidence of this was available from Pakistani actions 
in Balurghat and another area south west of Agartala, as also on the western 
border both in Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Government has taken a serious view of the aerial attack Agartala 
and the local Commander there has been ordered to take necessary defensive 
action. Details of the Indian counter-action were not available up to the time 
of going to press but from preliminary reports filtering in tonight several 
Pakistani gun positions have been silenced. The Commander as stated by 
official spokesman earlier, is free in the circumstances to cross the border if 
be considers it necessary in terms of the defensive needs of the region. 

According to eye-witness accounts received in local newspaper offices from 
their reporters in Agartala, Pakistani shelling in the morning was indiscriminate 
and incessant. In two cases the sound of bursting shells came loud and clear over 
the telephone even as the conversation with Agartala was on. 







Pakistani artillery simultaneously shelled Balurghat town on Tuesday, 
killing six civilians. Indian guns fired in retaliation. Hie same day Pakistani 
troops fired with small-arms and artillery on Indian positions norih-west of 
Balurghat and north of Balurghat. Men of the Border security Force returned 
the fire. Pakistani troops also fired the same day with small arms, automatics 
and artillery at Indian position in Hili. 

On the western border a Pakistani patrol of four rangers intruded 150 
yards into Indian territory north of Ferozpur on Wednesday. Indian patrol 
fired at the intruders. The rangers fled taking one of their injured men with 
them. On Tuesday Pakistanis fired 30 bursts of medium machinegun fire 
across the cease-fire line south west of Mendhar. There were no casualties on 
the Indian side. On Monday too, Pakistani troops had fired bursts of light 
machine gun in the same area without inflicting any casualties. 

According to our Agartala correspondent the Pakistani planes could not 
do any damage to the Agartala airfield during strafing today. 

Meanwhile unprovoked heavy shelling by Pakistani troops on Agartala 
town and its outskirts, started at about 8 p.m. yesterday continued till this 
evening. A large number of heavy artillery and mortar shells have hit the 
Kunjaban and Abhaynagar areas in the town and Indorenagar, Jagatpur 
Ushabazar, Narsingarh and Chhoygarh areas in the outskirts. 

At least five Indian civilians were killed and 45 others injured in the ’ 
shelling, Among the dead were a three-year old boy and a 15 year old girl. 
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THE STATESMAN, DECEMBER 4,1971 
PAKISTAN HAS LAUNCHED A FULL-SCALE WAR ON 
INDIA WE MUST BE PREPARED FOR A LONG PERIOD 
OF SACRIFICE: MRS. GANDHI 

New Delhi, December-3. The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, told 
the nation tonight that Pakistan had launched a full-scale war on India. In a 
broadcast shortly after midnight, Mrs. Gandhi said : "At 5-30 p.m. today 
Pakistan launched a full-scale war against us," reports PTI. 

Mrs Gandhi said : "We have no option but to put our country on a war 
footing." Mrs Gandhi said emergency has been declared throughout the 
country and "every step is being taken and we are pre-pared for all 
eventualities." 

She said : We must.be prepared for a long period of hardship and 
sacrifice. 

Mrs. Gandhi declared that "wanton and unprovoked aggression of 
Pakistan would be decisively and timely repelled". 

Aggression must be met and the people of India will meet it with 
fortitude with discipline and the utmost unity". 

Today the war in Bangladesh had become a war on India, she said. The 
Prime Minister declared : "Peace cannot last if we cannot guard our freedom, 
our democracy and our way- of life. So, today we fight not merely for 
territorial integrity but for the basic ideals which have given strength to this 
country and on which alone we can prograss to a better future." 

The Prime Minister in her broadcast to the nation said, "I am speaking to 
you at a moment of great peril to our country and our people. Some hours 
ago, soon after 5-30 p. m. on Friday, Pakistan launched a full-scale war 
against us. The Pakistan Air Force suddenly struck at our airfields in 
Amritsar, Pathankot, Srinagar, Avantipur, Uttarlai, Jodhpur, Ambala and 
Agra. They opened fire at our defensive positions in Sulemanki, Khem 
Karan, Poonch and other sectors. 

Earlier addressing nearly a million people at Calcutta's Brigade Parade 
Ground, the Prime Minister exposed the role of some foreign countries in the 







development of the Indo-Pakistani conflict and reiterated India's 
determination to defend its national interest at any cost, says our reporters. 

Mrs. Gandhi, reminded the Powers which had a sneaking sympathy for 
Pakistan that "India is not what it was before independence or even what it 
was five years ago. The country is prepared today to make any sacrifice, to 
give as much blood and sweat as necessary to meet any threat to its security." 

The Prime Minister who was given a tremendous ovation on her. arrival 
in the city discussed the West Bengal situation with the Governor and the 
Chief Secretary and met some writers, film artists and other prominent 
citizens before leaving for Delhi. 

The meeting one of the biggest held in recent years, was organized by the 
West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee(R). Mr. Abdus Sattar President. 
Wearing a printed sari, Mrs. Gandhi addressed the vast gathering from a 
decorated 12-ft rostrum. About 200 Indian and foreign journalists attended 
the meeting. 

Cheers and claps greeted Mrs. Gandhi when she appeared on the dais. 
She was profusely garlanded by a number of organizations affiliated to the 
Congress (R). Patriotic songs by Mr. Hemanta Mukhopadhaya and other 
artists had by then created an atmosphere appropriate to the occasion. 

The Prime Minister, who spoke in Hindi for about an hour, said is the 
critical days ahead everyone would have to suffer, but she was sure that the 
people here had the inherent strength to endure hardship and overcome 
difficulties. 

Mrs. Gandhi was aware that a war would cause immense suffering 
particularly for the poor. But if a war was essential to maintain territorial 
integrity, it had to be fought. The youths and the women had a special 
responsibility to ensure that normal life was maintained. Such a role was 
played by women in England during the last war when all men below 45 
were called out. 

> 

She said the influx of refugees gave rise to a host of financial, 
administrative social and political problems. Bit the problem that cawed the 
utmost concern was the threat to "our security". Previously, the East Pakistan 
Rifles and the East Bengal Regiment used to be posted on the - East Bengal 
border, while the BS F were on India's border. 

But after the EPR and die. EBR men joined the Mukti Bahini the 
Pakistani troops were brought to the border in both East Bengal and the 
western sector. She said when the U.N. observers in Kashmir were told about 
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the movement of Pakistani troops, they said the troops had been brought to 
the border for training exercises. 

"Who can believe this ?" the Prime Minister asked. "It was not possible 
for us to believe this since we had been attacked thrice in the past by 
Pakistan." However, it was only after about 10 days that Indian troops were 
moved to the border, the Prime Minister said. 

Continuing, she said it was strange that when Pakistan moved its troops 
up to the border, most of the Big Powers felt no concern about the danger to 
India's security. But when India moved its troops they raised a hue and cry 
and said peace was threatened in the sub-continent. She remarked that no 
responsible Government could take the risk of leaving the border unguarded 
at such a critical juncture. 

"Since our cantonments are far from the borders, it is not possible for 
India to move her troops backwards over just a little distance. 

Pakistan can do this for its cantonments are close to the borders and it can 
bring the troops quickly up to the border. If we are attacked, who will give us 
the guarantee that our lost land would be restored to us ? ' she said. 

If Pakistan withdrew its troops from East Bengal, there would be no war. 
The bringing of these troops to Bangladesh had been the cause of so much 
trouble, Mrs. Gandhi commented. 

She said a suggestion had been mooted in some quarters that U.N 
observers be posted in East Bengal. She wondered of what help this would 
be. "Will they be able to ensure the return of the refugees?" The refugees say 
that they will go back to Bangladesh only when it is free and there is peace 
there. 

The Prime Minister thought that the first task was to bring peace to that 
strife-tom land. People were still being killed there and women raped. How 
can we "ask the refugees to go back at this stage, although their stay in India 
is a burden on us as we are a poor nation." 

During her foreign tour, she was given the impression that there might be 
a political solution of the East Bengal problem. But if the Big Powers had 
tried to find any solution, it had not yet yielded any results. Pakistan was 
threatening India. "I had waited for several month, but there had been no 
solution to the problem." 

Referring to the role of some Big Powers, Mrs Gandljj said these 
countries had the impression that Asian countries were still their "slaves." 
But India was no longer what it was before independence or even what it was 
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five years ago. Five years ago, questions were being asked whether India 
could remain united or whether democracy in this country would survive. 
But such doubts had now been dispelled. There was a new self-confidence in 
the country. If anyone through that India would be unable to act in its national 
interest, he was badly mistakeri. 

If the Big Powers give us any help, it is well and good and we will accept 
it with gratitude. But if they do not, let them know that India is today in a 
position to stand on its own legs and does not have to look towards others for 
support," the Prime Minister remarked. 

"It has been said of me," Mrs. Gandhi stated, "that I am rather obstinate. 
But to stop the genocide in East Bengal is not a matter of my obstinacy. It is 
to our national interest to save the 75 million people of Bangladesh from 
being decimated. It is certainly in the interest of Bangladesh also. 

Pakistan had been pampered by some countries who had been supplying 
weapons. This had increased its belligerency towards India. She did not think 
that the leaders of Pakistan were following the correct policy because they 
were being made to do things which was not in their national interest. 

The Prime Minister began by saying that everytime she addressed a 
public rally in Calcutta, she felt that the crowd could not be bigger. Yet every 
time she was surprised to see how vast the gathering was. But she said the 
welcome accorded by the crowd was not "to one person but to the new 
programme we have taken up" 

After the mid-term elections, "we thought that the road was now clear for 
us to start implementing our socialistic programmes". But a new crisis 
developed on the borders and the country was faced with a massive influx of 
people free from the terror unleashed by the Pakistani Army. "Initially, we 
thought that the problem would last only a few days and that with help from 
foreign countries we would be able to tide over the difficulties. "But this did 
not happen. In the first place not much aid was .received and in the second, 
the aid-giving countries did not go to the root of the problems to find out why 
the refugees were coming away from their homeland in such large number. 
To cure a disease the Prime Minister, said, one must go to the root of the 
problem 

Referring to the Congress (R) election pledges, she said what the party 
was trying to achieve nothing new. This was the original programme of the 
party, which could not be implemented because of opposition from some of 
its members. 
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The Congress (R) was not against the "maharajahs or millionaires as 
such" but it was against the system under which a minority prospered while 
the rest of the population remained steeped in poverty. There was much 
poverty end unemployment is West Bengal, she said, because of frequent 
bandhs and other disruptions. No attempt was made to solve these problems 
by those parties which considered themselves revolutionary. These parties 
enticed the poor peasants to grab land but this did not solve the problem of 
land hunger. 

To give long lasting benefits to the poor peasantry, there was need for 
enacting laws such as the 25th Amendment to the Constitution under which 
property might be taken over in national interest. Mrs Gandhi said that the 
Swatantra party often alleged that nationalization or taking over of property 
would not help judging from the performance of public sector industries 
which were running at a loss. She agreed that this was sometimes true but 
referred to the closure of textile mills in Ahmedabad because of the failure of 
the mill owners to plough back their profits for the benefit of the industry. 
Mrs. Gandhi commended the efforts of the Yuva Congress and the Chattra 
Parishad to root out the politics of murder and violence in West Bengal but 
said that a lot still remained to be done. Peace was all the more essential in 
West Bengal today because of the threat to car borders. She urged the people 
to ensure normal life in the cities and to check the activities of boarders and 
profiteers not by attacking shop owners but through peaceful means. Calcutta 
had an unfortunate reputation for being a dirty city she said. The fault was 
probably the Corporation's but the citizens had also a responsibility in this 
matter. The city should be kept clean during such an emergency to prevent 
the outbreak of an epidemic. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, DECEMBER 8,1971 
JAWANS LIBERATE JESSORE, SYLHET 
By Amitava Das Gupta 

With the liberation of Jessore and Sylhet by the Indian Army on Tuesday 
the war in Bangladesh seems to have entered a crucial stage. Liberation of 
these two important towns marked the first anniversary of the election in 
Bangladesh, which was the turning point in the liberation movement. 

The crackdown on the defence positions of the Pakistani Army at Jessore 
by the advancing Indian columns was quite spectacular and remarkable in the 
sense that the enemy had dug in for a bitter fight at this divisional 
headquarters at the cantonment (the other two divisional headquarters of the 
Pakistani forces are located at Natore and Dacca). The disintegration of the 
Pakistani defence at this strategic position has really opened up a wide area in 
the Khulna sector for steady advance of the Indian troops. In fact, the 
Pakistanis had already abandoned Mongla Port and evacuated Khulna. 

The liberation of Jessore and Sylhet, an important tea town at the Surma 
valley in Bangladesh, precisely indicates that the Indian Army has established 
total supremacy over the Pakistani armed forces in most of the strategic areas 
in the eastern sector. Barring Dacca no other important place is now left to the 
Pakistani Army for purposes of organising serious resistance to the advancing 
Indian columns. 

Insofar as fighting in the Jessore sector is concerned, the Pakistani troops, 
deeply entrenched in the cantonment, had been trying to offer resistance to the 
Indian Army for the last 36 hours. In fact, when contact was established by 
the Indian troops with the Pakistani Army in the Jessore cantonment on 
Monday morning, bitter fighting followed. It was estimated that the Pakistani 
troops in brigade strength was offering resistance from their defence 
positions. On Tuesday morning, however, when the Indian troops made a 
determined push towards the cantonment the backbone of the Pakistani 
defence started cracking. This was indicated by the fact that the Indian troops 
could liberate the strategic airfield pear the cantonment on Tuesday morning. 
This was possible by a determined attack by the Indian Army on the 
cantonment and its defence positions all around. 
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This was followed by another attack on the cantonment proper by die 
Indian Army and this indeed completely broke the Pakistani defence in this 
area. Following heavy fighting the Indian troops succeeded in taking 
possession of the cantonment by Tuesday afternoon. The Pakistanis actually 
withdrew to Jessore town itself but this too proved ineffective in the face of 
continuing pressure from the Indians. By nightfall the Pakistani troops had to 
withdraw to the eastern side of the river cutting through Jessore town possibly 
to gain some time to cover up their retreat, In the process, Jessore town 
became wholly free of Pakistani troops, 

A significant feature about the fighting in Jessore is that the Indiari troops 
after liberation of the town and the cantonment did not have to face a serious 
mopping up problem. This was perhaps explained by the hurried retreat made 
by the Pakistanis essentially to reinforce the defence positions around Dacca. 
This retreat was covered up by the resistance the enemy offered to the Indian 
troops for two days and a night. At any rate, it was reported that the Pakistani 
troops were withdrawing in the direction of Magura. 

The same picture actually emerged from the fighting around Sylhet town. 
Eight IAF helicopters dropped Indian troops on this town which took the 
Pakistanis completely by surprise. 

Although details of this fighting were not immediately known it appeared 
that the Pakistani troops gave up considering the hopelessness of the entire 
situation. If the bulk of the Pakistani forces in this sector was being withdrawn 
to Dacca the same was the process in the case of Faridpur and Kushtia. 
Whatever might be the objective of such withrawal the fact remained that the 
Indian troops had by a remarkable move cut off Comilla from the Moynamati 
cantonment. Simultaneously, Comilla tqwn was bypassed and the Indians 
were heading towards an important road-link between Comilla and 
Daudkandi possibly to reach the nearest point on Meghna. In another thrust 
the Indian troops had liberated Maulvi Bazar by advancing from the side of 
Shamsemagar and were steadily proceeding towards Chandpur, an important 
river' and Sylhet. the port serving Dacca 

An Army spokesman explained major and quick thrusts were being 
maintained all over the eastern sector essentially to keep the enemy guessing 
all the time. In the Jessore sector, Jhenida, an important communication 
centre, was liberated. This place, about 25 miles north of Jessore, was quite 
important from the point of view of Pakistan’s defence in this area. The Army 
spokesman made it quite Clear to newsman that in the entire operation the 
Indian Army had received excellent coop oration from the Mukti Bahini. Me 





made it clear as well that in the overall strategy liberation of important towns 
was not quite militarily important. The Indian Army was only trying to smash 
the Pakistani defence wherever possible. 

Agencies add : "The Pakistanis are on the run and the pace of retreat is 
quite fast since last night," an official spokesman said in Delhi. 

Pakistanis virtually acknowledged its deteriorating position in occupied 
Bangladesh when the official radio said that Jessore had been vacated by its 
troops. Similar reports have been received from Brahmanbaria. 

Pakistani forces have abandoned Mongla and evacuated Khulna, 
according to reports reaching Eastern Naval Command headquarters in 
Vishakhapatnam. 

The Navy attack mounted by units and naval aircraft of the eastern fleet 
resulted in all Pakistani naval craft and army- troops leaving these two places. 

Sylhet town v as liberated by the Indian Army at 11-30 a.m. on Tuesday. 
Earlier, the Indian troops liberated Shalutikor airfield on the outskirts of 
Sylhet. 

Sylhet town and the airport were captured in a two-pronged attack 
mounted by the Indian land and the airborne troops. 

Disclosing this, Air Marshal H. C, Dewan, said that eight helicopters were 
pressed into operation for the first time in the presenoffensive with over 100 
troops to hasten the fall of Sylhet town and the airport. 

An army spokesman said, advancing columns, after crossing the Gomti 
river, had succeeded in isolating the wellfortified Moyanamati cantonment 
from the west by cutting the road to Brahmanbaria. 

Other Pakistani bastions liberated in the last 24 hours included Meherpur, 
Kaliganj, Sunamganj, Chhatak Pakistani forces were converging on Faridpur 
and Kushtia towns with the ostensible aim of finding a way to the capital city 
of Dacca through Goalundo Ghat on the Padma. 

Further up in the Hili area of Dinajpur district, fighting was still going on 
against the heavily fortified Pakistani positions. The Indian forces launched a 
new thrust towards the Pakistani brigade at Hili from Phulbari in the rear 
sandwitching the enemy forces, both from the north and west. 

In the Mymensingh sector, Indian columns had reached the outskirts of 
Jamalpur and operations were well in progress to clear this town on the route 
to Jagannathganj Ghat on the Jamuna-which would ultimately^ provide a 
bridgehead to Bogra on the west bank. 





In a resume of operations over the last 24 hours. Maj. Geri. J. F. R. Jacob, 
Chief of the General Staff, Eastern Command, told newesmen in Calcutta that 
other notable gains recorded were the liberation of Lalmonirhat airfield'of 
Rangpur district in the north and the total "isolation" of Comilla cantonment 
and town in the south-east sector of Bangladesh. 

Regarding the thrust on Dacca through Akhaura, the General said Indian 
forces had made contact with the enemy's defences at Brahmanbarha on the 
route to Bhairab Bazar and Tongi junction, which is just south of the capital 
city. 

Summing the progress of operations, Gen. Jacob said that once the outer 
crust of the Pakistani defences was smashed, the advance would be more 
rapid than at present. He explained the Pakistanis had heavily fortified certain 
towns and centres with bunkers, minefields and artillery positions to block the 
Indian advance. 

The emphasis on the present operations Gen. Jacob said, was not on 
taking the towns as such "We do not want to attack the civilian population. It 
is just not our policy." he added. 

In the Meghalaya sector, Sunamganj in Sylhet district was liberated by 
Indian forces. 

As one sub-divisional headquarters after the other fell to the Indian forces 
and Mukti Bahini th^re were reports of increased activity against the Pakistani 
occupation forces in rural areas of Dacca district. 

Men of the former East Bengal Rifles, fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Indian liberation forces, liberated a number of thanas in the Mymensingh 
district. 

In fact, they spearheaded the liberation of Lalmonirhat and were the first 
to reach the town where the Pakistani occupation forces had an air base. The 
Bangladesh freedom fighters were now cutting the enemy lines of 
communication and logistic support. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, DECEMBER 13,1971 
INDIAN TROOPS PARADROPPED NEAR DACCA 
By Amiiava Das Gupta 

Indian troops were paradropped in selected areas in the vicinity of Dacca 
at 4 p.m. on Saturday. Simultaneously, Indian ground forces were closing in 
on the capital from more than one direction. 

The advancing column from the bridge head established on the west 
bank of the Meghna on Friday liberated Narsinghdi on Sunday and 
maintained their march towards Dacca. On Sunday night the column was 
within 30 miles of the city. 

With this the war for the liberation of Bangladesh can be said to have 
reached its final stage. Operation Dacca is proceeding extremely well and 
according to plan. 

The paratroopers, landed in strength were in contact with the enemy and 
have inflicted heavy casualties on the later. Fighting was going on as last 
reports came in, according to an Eastern Command spokesman. One Pak 
officer and 22 other ranks were killed and 12 were taken prisoners. A curfew, 
it is learnt, has, meanwhile been clamped on Dacca by the Pakistani 
authorities. 

Reporting continued fighting and a Pakistani counter offensive in the 
area, the spokesman said, "We are satisfied with the progress to Dacca. 

On the Bhairabbazar-Dacca axis, Indian forces from Narsinghdi were 
racing forward for a link-up with the Indian paratroopers and the columns 
moving down south from Mymensingh town," he said. 

Maj. Gen. Jacob, Chief of Staff, Eastern Command, told newsmen 

on Sunday, "the major part of Bangladesh, all around Dacca, had been 
liberated". 

This perhaps has given an additional advantage to the Indian troops. 
However in the matter of Operation Dacca, they have to operate within the 
limits of difficulties posed by the terrain around Dacca. 

The manoeuvrability of the troops is extremely limited because of rivers 
and marshy land. But corsidering all this they are doing extremely well. 




To give additional support to the Indian troops engaged in Operation 
Dacca, the Mukti Bahini hav already begun harassing tactics inside Dacca. 
They have already contacted the enemy at several points and given them a 
good fight. 

Right now Operation Dacca is being developed on the basis of two major 
thrusts one from Mymensingh via Tangail, and the other from the bridgehead 
across the Meghna south of Bhairabbazer. The thrust from the Bhairabbazar 
point towards the south is proceeding satisfactorily, while in the north, Indian 
troops have been moving quite rapidly from Mymensingh in the direction of 
Tangail 

Maj. Gen. Jacob told newsmen that several thrusts were actually being 
developed towads dacca. Considering the terrain, the rivers and marshes and 
the large number of bridges destroyed by the Pakistani troops some problems 
of logistics were bound to develop. Even then Indian troops were advancing 
"extremely fast especially because the Pakistanis were. fighting quite 
"desperately". The tempo of the fighting was quite bitter, he said. 

The important point about Operation Dacca is that Indian troops have 
crossed the Meghna which is about 1,200 yards wide, and they are all 
proceeding towards Dacca. For purposes of reinforcements every effort is 
being made to get the advantage of "local experience, steamers etc." Without 
disclosing any part of the Indian strategy it can be said that building up of 
forces is continuing with the help of steamers, helicopters and other 
rivercraft. 

Against this background perhaps can be explained the effort of the key 
Pakistani personnel at Dacca to get out of Bangladesh. This they had tried to 
do by stealthy air fights and other means; but it is presumed they have not 
succeeded in their attempt so far. 

Explaining the advances now being made by Indian troops along various 
sectors, Maj. Geri. Jacob said that the Indian troops were right now launching 
a major attack on Khulna, and "we hope to be there soon" 

Kushtia which was heavily defended was liberated on Saturday. There 
was bitter fighting there. The enemy engaged Indian tanks and set up 
numerous bunkers. But after overpowering the enemy at this point Indian 
troops were now proceeding towards the Padma. 

Further east, after taking Mymensingh Indian troops are marching 
towards Tangail. Right now they are near the dense Madhupur forest. 
Similarly Indian troops are proceeding south from Jamalpur. In the Sylhet 





sector mopping up operation is going on and Pakistani troops are moving 
about in a scattered manner and occasionally shots are being fired in the air 
to Signal them about the position of Indian troops giving them a chance to 
surrender. 

Giving a description of the casualties Maj. Gen. Jacob said that Pakistani 
casualties were quite heavy. In one action Indian casualties have also been 
heavy, in most cases these have been light to moderate. The Pakistanis are 
still holding out at Maynamati garrison. It was not the intention of Indian 
troops to indulge in unnecessary killing. They will therefore, be given 
another chance to surrender. If they do not, they will be adequately dealt 
with. 

Agencies add: Indian troops on Sunday reached Khulna Cantonment 
(Daulatpur) and heavy fighting was going on when last reports 

Replying to questions the Army spokesman said the Pakistanis appeared 
to be making "a-last ditch stand" in the Khulna area before they surrendered. 
Since both Chalna and Mongla ports were blocked by naval action. They had 
no route of escape, he added. 

Further up in north western Bangladesh, Indian forces have maintained 
pressure on the enemy in a two-pronged thrust from Hili and Gaibandha 
towards Bogra the Pak divisional headquarters and have liberated Goraghat 
and Govindgunj. The Indian columns have captured four Chaffee tanks, 
seven guns and two RCLs' in the Govindagunj action. Also destroyed were 
two Chaffees whille 60 Pak troops were killed. Forty enemy troops were 
taken prisoner. 

The Indian Air Force which started Kushtia garrison on Saturday 
destroyed 10 railway wagons and 15 vehicles. They also engaged enemy 
troops withdrawing in Sirajganj and Phulcharighat. 

Extending mopping up of the Pakistani regulars and Razakars who have 
donned civilian clothes to escape from Bangladesh have started in full swing 
in all the liberated areas. 

Our troops ended the last resistance at Hili and Dinajpur by destroying 
the armour and capturing a large amount of arms and ammunition. Goraghat 
south west of Palasbarf which held out for some fell to the liberation forces 
on Sunday. Govindgunj 17 km south of Palasbari was liberated by the Mukti 
Bahini. 

With the liberation of Goraghat and Govindgunj, the 120-Jcm road from 
Hili to Gaibandha is now completely cleared of Pakistani troops. 
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77MES Of INDIA, DECEMBER 14,1971 
SEVENTH FLEET ON WAY TO SINGAPORE 
AMERICAN BID TO PLAY ON INDIA'S NERVES 
"The Times of India" News Service, New Delhi, December 13 

While the U.N. Security Council debated a U.S. resolution calling upon 
India to halt its 'armed attack' against Pakistan, a task force of the U.S. 
Seventh fleet headed by a nuclear-powered aircraft cruiser headed towards 
Singapore from its normal station off the coast of North Viet Nam. 

There are also unconfirmed reports of Chinese moves, diplomatic and 
otherwise, in 'certain areas.' These may be intended to demonstrate Peking's 
solidarity with Islamabad. 

The Seventh Fleets task force, which includes several destroyers 
according to an American news agency's report from Saigon, has evidently 
been asked to wait off Singapore. The stated reason for this movements is 
that the task force may have to be used to rescue stranded U S. citizens in 
Dacca. 

As an official spokesman here acknowledged in response to persistent 
questions at a briefing this evening, the movement of the Seventh Fleet 
"would have formed part of the larger picture" discussed today with Mr. 
Vassil Kuznetsov, Soviet Union's first Deputy Prime Minister, by the Prime 
Minister and her Principal Secretary, Mr. P. N. Haskar. 

Psychological Pressure 

The official spokesman hinted that the task force might have been 
mounted to exert ‘phychological pressure’ on India. Although be carefully 
refrained from making any direct criticism of the U.S. action, he did say that 
it was hardly necessary to make a display of U.S. naval might to evacuate 
only a few nationals now left in Dacca. 

The spokesman pointed out that three RAF aircraft from the British base 
in Singapore, and a Canadian C-130, had evacuated several hundred 
foreigners from Dacca yesterday under Indian safe-conduct arrangement. 
The Government of India would be happy to provide similar facilities to the 
USA. 

Apart from the Dacca evacuation the Soviet Union appeared to be 


reinforcing its naval strength in the Indian Ocean. 

One report said, quoting officers of the Seventh Fleet, that the mission to 
the Bay of Bengal might be cancelled if evacuation of Americans in Dacca 
could be arranged by other means. 

Intervening at today's briefing, a ranking Defence Ministry spokesman - 
sought to dis-courage speculation about U.S. and Chinese intentions vis-a-vis 
the conflict in the sub- continent. He said : "I am almost certain that there is 
no intention on the part of either the U.S.A. or china to complicate the 
situation in the sub-continent." 

The Seventh Fleet, he said, enjoyed the freedom of high seas. No 
significance need attach to its sending a task force to stand off Singapore 
unless a particular interpretation is placed on this initative: 

Likewise, the Defence Ministry is still assessing whether reports of 
Chinese movements have been "planted" to scare New Delhi, or are based 
upon facts. The investigations necessary to make a considered judgement 
areas yet incomplete. 
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THE STATESMAN , DECEMBER IS, 1971 
RUSSIA VETOES US STUBBORNNESS 
From J. K. Banerjy 

United Nations, December 14.-Russia today used its third veto In nine 
days in the Security Council to thwart the Nixon Administration's stubborn 
efforts, somewhat embarrassingly backed by China, to freeze the military 
situation in the Indian subcontinent for President Yahya's benefit. 

Foreseeing the fate of the U5 proposal Italy and Japan had introduced a 
nine-point resolution and the External Affairs Minister, Mr. Swaran Singh, 
said India would examine the proposal at lenght. The Pakistani delegate, Mr. 
Agha Shahi, however, said the proposal was unacceptable. 

The proposal envisages a call to India and Pakistan to take all measures 
to bring about a immediate cease-fire and begin disengagement of troops and 
"an immediate opening of negotiations with a view to achieving a 
comprehensive political settlement." 

Mr: Singh said later : "Because the Pakistanis reject them it does not 
mean we would necessarily accept the proposals." The Indian delegation 
"will examine them at some length." 

The US resolution had called for cessation of military hostilities but not 
calling for a simultaneous political deal acceptable to the elected 
representatives of Bangladesh. 

The almost pathological distaste on the part of the majority in the 
Council to acknowledge the reality of the existence of an independent 
Bangladesh Government without whos6 cooperation there can be no cease¬ 
fire was demonstrated when the Council refused to allow, despite Soviet 
attempts, the Bangladesh represenentative, Mr. Justice Abu Sayeed 
Chowdhury, to put before the Council his Government's views on an 
acceptable settlement. 

Mr. Swaran Singh and Mr. Bhutto both spoke without breaking any new 
ground. The Indian Foreign Minister offered a firm assurance not to annex 
any territory east or west as well as not to station troops in Bangladesh after 
the threat constituted by the presence of Pakistani troops in Bangladesh had 
receded. His one pre-condition was that the Government of Bangladesh must 
be made a party to any arrangement dealing with a cease-fire that would 
assure peace and stability in the area. 
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HINDUSTAN STANDARD, DECEMBER 16,1971 
NIAZI GIVEN A FEW HOURS TO SURRENDER 
From Our Special Correspondent 

New Delhi, December. 15.-Lt. Gen. Niazi, Commander-in-Chief of the 
West Pakistan occupation forces in Bangladesh, has requested India for a 
cease-fire. General Manekshaw, Chief of the Indian Army Staff, has again 
called for a surrender of the occupation army and given Lt. Gen. Niazi time 
till 9 a.m. tomorrow to accept the surrender call. 

As a token of his good faith, General Manekshaw has informed Lt. Gen. 
Niazi that India suspended air action against his forces, with effect from 5 
p.m., today till 9 a.m. tomorrow. Operations by Indian land forces and the 
Muktibahini will however, not be suspended. 

Lt. Gen. Niazi's request for a cease-fire in Bangladesh was conveyed in 
a message to General Manekshaw through the courtesy of the US Embassy 
at New Delhi at 12-30 p.m. The message was witnessed by Maj. Gen. 
Farman Ali, military abviser to the Governor under the military regime. 
General Manekshaw's reply was also routed through the US Embassy. 

The Indian spokesman, who disclosed this evening that messages had 
passed between Lt. Gen. Niazi and General Manekshaw, would not say what 
the former's message said. But General Manekshaw's reply, the full text of 
which was released, gave an indication pf part of the contents of the West 
Pakistani Army officer's message. 

Gen. Manekshaw told Gen. Niazi: "I have received your communication 
regarding cease-fire in Bangladesh at 14-30 hrs. today through the American 
Embassy in New Delhi. 

I have previously informed Gen. Farman Ali it two messages that l 
would guarantee (A) safety of all your military and paramilitary forces who 
surrender to me in Bangladesh ; 

"(B) Complete protection to foreign nationals, ethnic minorities and 
personnel of West Pakistani origin, no matter who they may he. Since you 
have indicated your desire to stop fighting I expect you to issue orders to 






forces under your command in Bangladesh to cease fighting immediately and 
surrender to my advancing forces wherever they are located. 

"I give you my solemn assurance that personnel who surrender shall be 
treated with dignify and respect that soldiers are entitled to and I wfll abide 
by the provisions of the Geneva Conventions. Further, as you have many 
wounded, I shall ensure that they are well cared for and your dead given 
proper burial. No one need have any fear for their safety, no matter where 
they come from. Nor shall there be any reprisal by forces operating under my 
command. 

"Immediately I receive a positive response I shall direct General Aurora, 
Command of Indian and Bangladesh forces is the Eastern theatre, to refrain 
from all air and ground action against your forces. As the toKen of my good 
faith I have ordered that no air action shall take place over Dacca from 17,00 
hours today. 

I assure you I have no desire to inflict unnecessary casualties on your 
troops as I abhor loss of human lives. Should, however, you not comply with 
what I have stated you will leave me with no other alternative but to resume 
my offensive with the utmost vigour at 0900 hrs on the morning (1ST) of 
December 16:" 

"In order to be able to discuss, and finalise matters quickly I have 
arranged for a radio link on listening watch from 17,00 hours 1ST today 
(December 15). Frequency will be 66.05 KH by day and 32.16 KH by night. 

"The call signs will be Cal-Bac. I would suggest to you to instruct your 
signallers to restore microwave communications immediately. Message 
ends." 

The Voice of America, quoting a report from Dacca, said late tonight that 
Pakistan President Yahya Khan in a message to Gen. Niazi had advised him 
"to stop fighting, if necessary." 

An official spokesman in Rawalpindi, however, denied that any 
negotiations were in progress between the Pakistani military command in 
Dacca and the Indian authorities, BBC reported tonight. 
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